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Editor's Note 


In this issue we cover a wide variety of subjects social, economic and political. 
Our lead article, by a Norwegian anthropologist, concerns the poor of Cairo. 
There has been a good deal of handwringing over the measurable deterioration in 
their living conditions over the past 15 or 20 years, the clinching measure often 
being how many more of them are now living in the City of the Dead, the great 
northern and southern cemeteries that stretch along Cairo's eastern flank and 
which contain some of the outstanding funerary architecture of the Mamelukes. 
My personal observation in 1983, made while visiting those and other monuments, 
was that people in Cairo's poorer districts seemed better dressed and better fed 
than they had during my last visit, in 1970. My Egyptian friends scoffed, but here 
comes Unni Wikan, who has been studying family life in these quarters for many 
years, with a similar conclusion. The cycle of poverty is not inescapable and there 
is upward mobility even at these levels. This is the good news. 

The news from Tunisia is less encouraging. Lewis Ware of the Air University 
presents a sobering study of the outlook there and the likelihood that at some 
point the military will be called upon to intervene following President Bourguiba's 
eventual demise. Washington has worried about that eventuality off and on for at 
least 15 years and there is a certain déjà vu quality about such speculation today. 
There have been important substantive changes in the situation, however, and 
assumptions about the permanence of Bourguiba's modernizing ideas which 
seemed valid in the 1960s have been challenged by developments in Tunisian 
society such as the Islamic revival. Dr. Ware believes Tunisia is in a state of crisis 
today because of these changes, and that we will soon be spectators of an 
unrehearsed drama there. 

The third article, by Monte Palmer and Abdelrahman Al-Hegelan, is a study 
of thé Saudi bureaucracy. No one who deals with any bureaucracy (including our 
own) from the outside has many kind things to say about it, but this is an 
evaluation from the inside, based on the comments of senior bureaucrats, who 
have spoken with apparent frankness and sincerity about the deficiencies of their 
own system. While all bureaucracies are burdensome, a balance must be struck 
between the Jeffersonian ideal of that government is best which governs least and 
the need to provide essential services which individual citizens cannot or will not 
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provide themselves. The need to create an effective bureaucracy is particularly 
compelling in those states where government expenditures on services have 
suddenly skyrocketed and where an ability to deliver those services in a 
satisfactory manner is critical to future political stability. This study gives an 
indication of the difficulty of that task. 

Our fourth article, by John McFadden, looks at the latest transfer of power 
from military to civilian rule in Turkey. The Turkish experience is unique in many 
respects, and particularly in the enduring commitment to making representative 
government work. The latest effort in this respect has had its problems and 
shortfalls, but it has had more success than many critics anticipated. Mr. 
McFadden describes the transfer process in some detail and readers will find this 
a useful guide to a complicated operation. 

Finally, we have a report on the Israeli election by Don Peretz and Sammy 
Smooha, continuing the series we have been running for some years. This will, we 
bope, give the reader a working key to the labyrinth of political parties in Israel 
and make clearer to him the significance of this latest expression of public 
attitudes, in regard both to domestic policies and the outlook for peace. 

On the administrative side, our book review and chronology editors, James 
Reilly and Steve Heydemann, have both gone back to their studies and Claire 
Pettengill and Diane Fink have taken over their duties, effective with this issue. 
As the multiplication of publications continues, we are having difficulty keeping 
up with the flow of books to be reviewed. Budgetary stringencies mean that the 
number of pages available are limited, and we cannot give the full treatment we 
would like to many worthwhile books, unless we reduce the number of articles. 
This is one of the reasons we have had to raise the annual subscription cost of the 
Journal from $19 to $25. We regret deeply the necessity for doing so, but we 


cannot continue to give you a quality product without it. 
ü 


Articles 


LIVING CONDITIONS AMONG ` 
CAIRO’S POOR—A VIEW FROM 
BELOW - 
Unni Wikan 





Whereas most scholarly and journalistic reports deplore the falling living condi- 
tions of Cairo's poor, according to the evidence I have obtained as a participant 
observer of their life since 1969, poor people themselves hold the contrary view 
that matters have improved greatly over the last 15 years.! How can this 
discrepancy be understood and what insights can it provide into the conditions of 
the urban poor and social science methods for recording or evaluating these 
conditions? 

My analysis will show what I regard as a healthy bias in favor of the poor 
people’s own point of view, and will leave it largely up to those who practice 
economics and social surveys to ponder the biases of their accounts—although I 
have to offer some criteria and guidelines of use to them. My primary materials 
come from a social anthropological field study in a small area of Cairo. My 
numerical coverage will be narrow; against statistics measuring pounds and 
people in vast numbers I shall pit a population of a score of families, totalling 


4. Fieldwork has been conducted in a poor area of Cairo during a total of 21 months, beginning 
in 1969 and with yearly revists until 1982. I have lived in Egypt (Cairo and Alexandria) a total of 4 years 
in all. See Wikan 1980 and 1983. 


Unni Wikan is Associate Professor of Social Anthropology and Director of the Ethnographic 
Museum, University of Oslo. She is the author of Life among the Poor in Cairo (1980), Behind the Veil 
in Arabia— Women in Oman (1982), and Tomorrow, God Willing—Women's Lives in the Back Streets 
of Cairo (in Norwegian) (1983). 
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about one hundred people living in a dozen back streets in one of the poor areas 
of Cairo. But I have the advantage of having known them and followed them 
closely for 13 years; I have seen them through the ups and downs of life's stages 
as they have gone about their daily lives. They have voices and they should be 
listened*to. And in judging most aspects of their lives, their own standards must 
be the measure. So I will claim that ''small facts speak to big issues” (Geertz, 
1973:23). 

""The decline in standards of living is already serious in every aspect of life’’ 
says Yinon (1982:384) on Egypt, and Cairo in particular, in a judgment which is 
highly representative of expert opinion. But Cairo has grown so immense, 
population density has so increased, the rate of inflation is so high and national 
problems of resource management so staggering that it takes an in-depth study of 
poor people over time to recognize, against aggregate and surface evidence, that 
national problems and people's own problems do not necessarily coincide. I shall 
try to demonstrate how life as seen from below has a very different aspect, and 
that perhaps the state may even fare worse while people's lives in fact improve. 
In terms of their own values, the poor argue that they dress better, have better 
health, better entertainment, more and better education, more employment 
opportunities, better chances for savings and investments, less need than before 
for borrowing, and much, much more in the way of prestigious consumer goods. 
And they celebrate the Feast. 

In 1969 I began a study of 17 families in a particular poor area of Cairo (Wikan 
1980, 1983). Subsequently I have been back 11 times in 13 years. My aim was to 
learn how they conceived of themselves and their lives, as well as what the 
‘‘objective’’ factors were that constrained and shaped their particular life situation 
and position in society. As a woman, committed to the method of participant 
observation, it followed that in a strictly sex-segregated society I would naturally 
take the perspective of women and children. This could be regarded as a bias in 
my data. But when it comes to assessing the standard or the level of living of the 
Cairo poor, such bias is probably less of a weakness than would be its opposite of 
one-sided concentration on men. First, neighborhood and domestic scenes are 
overwhelmingly woman-centered, though of course also vitally important to men. 
My access to women's circles thus offered privileged access to backstage 
information about both women and men and their actual level of living, as 
opposed to the life that men like to say that they lead, whether to impress 
companions or to flatter or fool officials (including enumerators who ask them 
about their standard of living). T 

Second, the women's role in the economy cannot be overestimated. They do 
not work outside the household and have no separate income. Yet they manage 
the domestic economy. They allocate the resources given them by their husbands 
and press the men to give more through threats of borrowing and public shaming. 
They are also in charge of all investments. 
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Third, they are the bankers, running intricate operations of savings clubs 
(gam‘iyyat) that cater to a host of living needs, both short-term and long-term. 

Fourth, most indices of the level of living in the abstract have as their 
concrete input items of consumption and aspects of life that pertain to the 
domestic scene: health, education, sanitation, consumption patterns and Clothing. 
To know these you must enter the houses, and you must speak to the women. The 
men will not know if a child has been sick, and with what. They cannot tell what 
the family had for dinner, for the members of the family may all have eaten 
different things at different times, and the men have brought home none of it, nor 
were they there to see. They do not know what the family owns in the way of 
clothes, and they know prices only imperfectly. Yet if you ask them, they like to 
give the impression that they are in charge. The women, for appearance's sake, 
may even support the illusion, secure in their knowledge that it is all an 
appearance; both men and women know that issittat byihkumu—it is the women 
who rule. 

What the men do know about, and better than women, are their actual 
incomes. Few women know exactly what their husbands earn, since most men 
have two jobs, at most one of which provides regular salary. To try to retain 
control over a sizable portion, men underreport their earnings to their wives. But 
often it is a losing game. The women's estimates of what their husbands earn are 
likely to be as accurate as are the men's reports to an official investigator who is 
an outsider. 

My sample of 17 families in 1969 was not chosen by statistical methods. 
Rather, I followed natural networks of friendship and amity. This was both for 
practical reasons (cf. Wikan 1980:pp. 3-13) and because I wanted to build up 
rapport and to observe people in their natural surroundings. Nonetheless, I shall 
maintain that they are typical representatives of the Cairo poor in the patterns of 
live that they lead, the attitudes they hold, and the values that they display. 

I have also spoken with and observed the men of those families and 
neighborhoods. Although in the early 1970s they did not use to spend much time 
in their own homes (times have changed: see below), they very often sit in their 
mothers’ and sisters’ homes, basking in the ego-strengthening comfort and 
¢onsolation that the latter are only too ready to provide against what they and the 
men see as the wives’ incessant complaints and demands (Wikan 1980:102). 
€ „My original sample of 17 families has shrunk over the years to 13; the 
members of two households have died and two have moved. However, six new 
families have been created through children’s marriages. In addition I have no 
count of all the people I know as friends, neighbors or even enemies of the above 
families. 

In 1969, these families all conceived of themselves as poor. They referred to 
themselves as ‘‘we, the poor" in contradistinction to those better-off (al-zawát: 
lit. those with a surplus"). They regarded themselves as falling towards the 
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bottom of the range, since they inhabited the dirtiest, narrowest backlanes with 
the most decrepit houses. Regular monthly incomes ranged between £E10 and 
£E51.* Thus there were great differences among them, and they battled hard 
among themselves for status and prestige. Yet they all felt caught in the same trap. 
They felt shame at their situation, accepting their society's premise that material 
need is the most degrading of all conditions. They felt exploited and neglected by 
the government and voiced great bitterness towards those in power, President 
Nasser included (Wikan 1980, ch. 9). 

Thirteen years later, two of the families no longer regard themselves as poor. 
On the contrary, they would be deeply offended if anyone alluded (as their 
neighbors do privately) to their dark past. Of the remainder, all but one of the 
families are definite that their lives have improved greatly. In general, they praise 
their improved conditions. That is, the women do, most of the men do, nearly ali 
the old people do, but not all of the young. For in speaking of the level of living, 
it is necessary to differentiate. To use households as the unit of reference obscures 
: the fact that separate members may fare very differently in regard to the same 
goods or aspirations. 

While statistical measurement and evaluation may not agree with these 
perceptions, in many respects it is the latter which count. In forming a judgment 
we particularly need to consider the cultural factor and we need to be very clear 
and sensitive to the many ways in which culturally defined standards enter into the 
human facts that level and standard of living purport to measure. The remainder 
of this article is an attempt to go some way in showing what these cultural aspects 
are, and how they must affect any evaluation of changes in the conditions of life 
for the particular population represented by Cairo's poor. 

A brief discussion of concepts may be necessary at this point. I have used the 
expressions *'level of living," “standard of living" and even ‘‘living conditions” 
as if they were self-explanatory and interchangeable. Yet precision in social 
science is to be gained from a discriminating use of terms. It is now long ago that 
a UN committee advocated that the expression *'level of living" replace ‘‘stand- 
ard of living" when reference is made to actual conditions of life as contrasted 
with aspirations or ideas of what ought to be. This is a useful step, and I shall try 
to follow it. But ‘‘level of living" must also measure actual conditions with 
reference to the interests and priorities of the population concerned if it is to.ta€e 
account of legitimate differences in cultural factors. a 

The UN recommendation is that the following indicators be considered an 
acceptable international catalogue of the term, ‘‘although the precise connotation 
of each would to some extent be determined by national attitudes and standards 


*£1.000 = $2.30 in 1970 at official rate of exchange. 
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resulting from peculiarities of environmental conditions, cultures, values and 
economic, political and social organization’’ (United Nations 1954:p. 26): 


. Health, including demographic conditions 
. Food and nutrition 

. Education, including literacy and skills 
. Conditions of work 

. Employment situation 

. Aggregate consumption and savings 

. Transportation 

. Housing, including household facilities 
. Clothing 

. Recreation and entertainment 

. Social security 

12. Human freedoms 
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Measuring the 13 remaining families on these accounts at only two points in 
time, 1969 and 1982, the results would be variable and inconclusive, even if valid 
measurements could be found. A requirement and limitation of the UN concep- 
tualization is *'that the data be expressible in measurable form” (op.cit.:27), and 
that which is measurable might be neither valid nor reliable. A further problem is 
the concept of national attitudes and standards that is introduced with the positive 
aim of avoiding global (in practice Western), judgmental biases. Yet the idea that 
countries constitute nations with national cultures is itself a Western, and for 
applied research purposes, an illusory concept. Egypt is a relatively homogeneous 
culture, yet even there, what are the ''national attitudes and standards'' concern- 
ing housing, education, relaxation, etc? On what '*compromise" could the rich 
and the poor agree, not to speak of fellahin vs. urbanites, to take just some of the 
dimensions of variation in the population? And could any such compromise 
validly pass for ‘‘national standards’’? 

I shall in the following concentrate on what I know to be the standards, 
attitudes and actual conditions of the Cairo poor, meaning those particular people 
whom I have known intimately for years, and who, to the best of my judgment are 
representative also of other poor areas in Cairo that I have visited often when 
accompanying my friends to their relatives and friends. Insisting that actual living 
conditions are the key indicator of deterioration or improvement in the level of 
living, I shall concentrate my argument on this rather than on changes in ideals 
and a&pirations, although the latter will also enter in, since people’s assessments 
of changes in their lives are naturally linked with their ideals and aspirations. 

Income level, housing, and calorie intake are measures always used to assess 
standard of living. On these measures, the families I know have not particularly 
improved their lot. They eat somewhat, but not significantly, better than before, 
measured in these objective terms. The regular income of the household heads has 
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barely kept pace with inflation, except for two labor migrants. They all inhabit the 
same old flats; two even with a new family that they have had to take in, whereas 
in two other cases the old people died and the young ones have obtained both 
space and peace. ; 

But housing hardly enters into people's own estimate of bettered or worsened 
lives; they accept the constraints on the housing market produced by the rent 
freeze which gives cheap flats at the cost of immobility. Consequently, the level 
of housing is not a meaningful measure of a family's standards or achievements 
(see below, p. 17-20). Clothing, on the other hand, is of signal importance. The 
families dress considerably better than before, which means in Cairene terms that 
they are also better able to think well of themselves.? And here we approach the 
crux of my argument: an assessment of changes in level of living must take style 
of living into account, and measure life in terms of the priorities that hold for 
people themselves. The measure can and should be objective, but with appropri- 
ate dimensions. What is more, it should measure real conditions of life, in these 
terms, whether resulting from goals consciously pursued and goods purposefully 
purchased, or from the unsought and unseen consequences of the patterns of 
allocation that are practiced. Durable consumer goods, for instance, are a feature 
of dramatic importance to the welfare and happiness, and therefore to the level of 
living, of poor Cairene families. 

On page 14 is a tabular comparison of the major items of consumer goods in 
the possession of my sample of families in 1969 and 1982 respectively. The table 
shows a very marked increase in the stock of consumer goods available to the 
average poor family—and, incidentally, one that is easily enough measurable by 
enumerators and statisticians. Beside being counted, they may be measured in 
Egyptian pounds, and represent a not inconsiderable savings surplus. 

More significantly, they provide relief and enjoyment which were previously 
lacking. Let us take TV as our example. The three TV sets listed for 1969 were 
recent acquisitions (1968, 1968 and 1969 respectively) and had only recently 
changed the daily pattern of life in those households. Now everyone shares in the 
enjoyment TV introduces into a life of urban poverty, where cinema visits are at 
best rare and memorable life experiences and holidays, vacations and even 
birthday celebrations are empty words only. The entertainment introduced in 
such lives by Egyptian TV comedy and soap opera genuinely changes the level of 
living. f 

Yet its significance goes even more deeply, and its consequences ar® even 
more profound. The overwhelming problem in the life of poor women in Cairo, 
and to a large extent also in the life of poor men, has centered on the 
conflict-ridden and often destructive relationship that has tended to obtain 


2. On this point see Wikan 1980, ch. 8 and 1983, esp. pp. 110-112, 140-142, and 147-148. 
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between spouses trapped in a life of poverty (Wikan 1980, esp. ch. 7). The absence 
of loyalty and expressions of respect between spouses, and between father and 
children, regularly erodes the person's self-respect and impoverishes family life. 
Men respond by escaping from the home and spending time and money in cafés, 
or in the homes of mothers and sisters willing to support them against their wives. 
With the advent of TV in the home, family coherence suddenly increases. 
Husbands who previously spent their free time in cafés, now prefer to stay at 
home instead, and that in turn entails greater family commitment on his part; it 
leads to 'a greater appreciation of the home, and therefore to a much greater 
readiness to contribute financially to it. 

Whereas in the beginning of the 1970s I estimated that husbands used 
between one fourth and one third of their personal incomes on private consump- 
tion, mainly cigarettes and coffee, my estimate today is that this fraction has sunk 
to between one fourth and one sixth. What is more, husbands whom I had never 
seen buy a thing for the house, but who showered their wives with complaints of 
spendthriftness and consumer mentality, have now come to embark upon ''these 
ways" themselves. When a man comes home with a washing machine for his wife 
and daughter, the consequences for family loyalty and family coherence are 
immeasurable. Women and children feel more cared for, the husband feels more 
appreciated. The flat is no more a monument to his failings (Wikan, 1980:101), he 
now shares in making it into a home. 

Iam not saying that the acquisiton of TV per se has generated these changes. 
There is obviously more to it than that. This ‘‘more’’ will be discussed below. 
Noted here should be a general effect on the population of the fact of labor 
migration by a few men who have come home from Libya or Saudi Arabia laden 
with material things, with repercussions extending throughout neighborhoods of 
poor who measure themselves competitively against each other according to 
material standards. Thus, it is not only a question of what people earn, but how 
they spend their money. Patterns of acquisition have changed in ways that bring 
both direct and indirect benefits for the level of living. 

The changes outlined above must not be read as drastic in extent. They are 
tendencies, but they are marked enough that the poor take note of them, and the 
ebserver should do likewise. Moreover, changes that may appear small from an 
outsider's point of view may have an entirely different import from the actor's 
Roint of view. 

It is mainly since the mid-1970s that the families have acquired this impres- 
sive Éirray of, by their standards, expensive consumer, utility and prestige goods. 
How have they bought it all, if incomes have not soared? 

Ihave noted that regular incomes for the majority have barely kept pace with 
inflation. But every one of these men has, and has always had, two jobs and two 
incomes (Wikan, 1980:28-31). Secondary jobs are taxi driving, carpentry, elec- 
trical work, mechanical jobs and house painting, to name the most common. And 
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TABLE 1 Major status-giving material possessions of 9 families as of 1969 and 
1982 showing the range from best-off to worst-off. 














Family 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1969 ° Radio x x x X xX X x x 
TV X X x 
Sitting-room 
furniture x x 
Land x 
1982 Radio x x x x X x X x x 
TV * * * * * * X X Xx 
Butagaz x x x x x X X 
Refrigerator X X x x X X 
Washing- 
machine x x X x x X X X 
Tape-recorder X X X X X X 
Mixmaster X x x 
Juice presser x Kine X x 
Sewing machine x X 
Iron X X X 
Fan x X x x x 
Sitting-room 
furniture x x x 
Land X X 
House share x x x x 
Custom jewelry x 
Electric stove x 








*Color TV 


here incomes for some have soared. As a result of Sadat’s infitah, the "opening" 
of Egypt to foreign business and investment, new opportunities have also opened 
for the poor in construction work, transport, and various irregular, semiskilled 
odd and part-time jobs. But how would such figures enter into statistics? I doubt 
that most men could give an account even of what they earned last week, for 
instance. But I know that some who before were driven up the wall from 
overwork to keep the family going, now take days off from time to time, even in 
the middle of the week, and many work shorter hours. Men who were drawn, théir 
bodies thin as skeletons in the early 1970s, now look plump and relaxed by 
comparison. In the early 1970s people used to say ‘‘Egypt has become a c8untry 
of school certificates, what is needed is a shaháda (diploma) above all.” Today 
they say: ''It's the technicians who excel. It's practical work, not education that 
pays.” And they are right, if money.is the issue. 

A teacher who originates from among the poor will have spent some 25 years 
as a pupil in school (due to repeated failures at yearly exams stemming from a 
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combination of circumstances: bad schools and hopeless situations for doing 
homework in the home). In the end, after getting his diploma, he will earn about 
£E25 a month. His brother who quits after 6th grade elementary school, or even 
3rd year, can today earn £E60—70 a month painting walls or repairing TV sets. And 
there is work of this kind for everyone. I have not heard men in the slums 
complain of not finding work over the past 5 or 6 years. Previously, those who 
worked as taxi-drivers, for instance, used to complain that there were not enough 
taxis to go around for those who did not own but wanted to drive one. Today, 
again with the infitah, there is an influx of cars in the country, and well-paid work 
for drivers. 

My estimate would be that when we take the regular and irregular jobs 
together, looking at total incomes, household heads among the poor earn about 
three times as much today as they did ten years ago. And they spend a 
proportionately greater share on those things—food, clothes and equipment—that 
benefit the family as a whole. 

Family incomes in 1982, however, do not depend solely on the household 
head. Wives do not work, that is considered shameful unless one is educated, and 
married women in the poor quarters are not, but quite a few daughters work. This 
provides an appreciable supplement to family income. When sons work, there is 
no such automatic benefit to family income. Daughters feel loyalty to their 
mothers and recognize the latter's struggle to make ends meet. Sons, on the other 
hand, are more attuned to their comrades and want to impress them, which they 
do by spending money extravagantly. The irresponsibility accepted by parents in 
their sons is quite staggering. Mothers may as a last resort refuse to cook for them, 
but this in turn may simply mean that the son buys himself luxury foods which he 
brings home and sits eating in front of his family. Consequently, any estimate of 
family income would have to know these facts and reckon quite differently with 
the wages of daughters versus sons. Whereas in 1969 only two of the 17 families 
had unmarried daughters who worked outside the home, the figure today is six out 
of 13. Whether this development will continue will, of course, depend upon the 
employment situation in the country. 

Income enters under the rubric ‘‘conditions of work” in the UN inventory. 
This, in turn, is spelled out as follows: 


Conditions of work: 

1. Hours of work per week. 

2 Wages per week of industrial workers. 

3. Real wages of industrial workers. 

4. Normal hours of work per week as laid down by law or by collective 
agreements for workers in industry. 

. Number of paid holidays per year in industry. 

6. Minimum age of eligibility for employment. (op.cit:S5) 


in 
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The Commission recognizes difficulties, both of measurement and interpreta- 
tion of items, one of which is that such information is available in the main only 
for industrial workers, and even for them such information is spotty and deficient. 
Another is in judging real incomes or buying power. But a further major difficulty 
which I*cannot see that they recognize, is in judging real income for whom. The 
supposition seems to be that corresponding to each family is a household head 
with earning power, making his earnings available for a collective household 
budget, In Cairo it is true that the household head alone is economically 
responsible for the family. But what a family actually has to live on depends as 
much on whether it has daughters, rather than sons, who work, and above all what 
fraction of the household head's earnings is made available to shared consump- 
tion. 

The above estimate of changes in income has not dealt with the lucky ones 
who have been off on labor migration. Of the 17 heads of families in 1969, four 
have subsequently been off to either Libya or Saudi Arabia, three sons have gone, 
and one unmarried daughter. Three of the four men returned after one and a half 
years to three years, having earned at least ten times as much a month as they did 
at home in their regular job, and having saved more than they knew what to do 
with. The fourth, the head of one of the two families referred to as “‘aspiring 
families" in my first book (1980:151), used to earn a total of about £E.25 a month 
"when he was at home. He now works in Saudi Arabia and earns the equivalent of 
£E.500 a month. In Egypt he had no nighttime job, choosing instead to invest in 
education, with the aim of obtaining a lawyer's certificate. When, after countless 
attempts he had, in his 35th year, still gotten no further than the second year of 
Jaw, he decided to quit, and went to Saudi Arabia to work as an electrician. The 
money seems to have gone to his head. To the chagrin of his wife, he still does not 
want to quit (and take up a job in Egypt paying about £E.30 a month). He sends 
home a minimum of £300 a month plus he has sent home two refrigerators, two 
stoves, two color TVs, etc. This might seem a wholly irresponsible use of money, 
but it must be understood in the context of people never before having been able 
to give vent to a self-indulgent buying spree and always having had to count each 
and every penny. For once they can buy what their hearts desire. 

The effects of such incomes and forms of expenditure are profound. Envy and 
rivalry become inducements for men less fortunately positioned also to invest in 
prestige household equipment. Whereas before such envy was operative mainly 
among women, to the furious complaints of the men (Wikan, 1983:101—102), 
nowadays the men seem to have succumbed, with beneficial effects for the family. 
All things are bought on installment, and it is still the case that women run the 
savings clubs (see below) but men now see the point in saving, and they 
voluntarily contribute their share. 

I have given above a list of acquisitions through the years, and I have sought 
to construct an argument to show that these items are indicators of improved level 
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of living not because they cost money and may be counted. They enter because of 
the cultural and social value they carry for the Cairo poor. In their world they say, 
“Egyptians do not look to the person, they look to appearances only.’’ They may 
scream at the injustice of such a view of people when directed towards them- 
selves, and, as I have shown elsewhere (Wikan, 1980 and 1983:108-111),, women 
try hard to escape ranking on material standards and substitute or add moral 
standards. Yet they are caught in a trap for reasons far too complicated to set out 
here, and they show it in their own priorities. The message to be read from the list 
of acquisitions is above all that these Cairo poor have gained greatly in self-esteem 
through these years. Self-esteem is not likely to enter into any international 
catalogue of components of ''level of living," but surely it should. 

I shall return below to some other implications of the list. Let us first address 
directly some of the UN-proposed indicators: 

Housing: About this item the UN Committee writes: ''Housing is an 
important component in the level of living and yet it is a field in which 
comparatively little statistical work has been done” (op.cit.:42). "The Committee 
is compelled to the negative conclusion that no international indicator of housing 
is possible in the light of existing information.” More important than statistics is 
“a discussion of concepts and definitions, and analysis of the universal and the 
local elements in housing” (ibid:43). 

“It is practically universally recognized that adequate shelter represents one 
of the most fundamental elements in the level of living, but the fact is . . . that 
there are no indicators available for any appreciable number of countries, 
permitting international comparisons of . . . conditions of housing. . . Sufficient 
experience has been accumulated both in the less-developed and developed parts 
of the world to justify the conclusion that useful and comparable data can, in 
effect, be obtained on housing through the census, or sample survey, method. On 
the substantive side, the Committee recommended that in the collection of 
housing information, consideration be given to the collection of the following 
types of data, although specific decisions must be a function of local conditions: 


1. Types of dwelling, including indication of construction materials used. 
2. Area per occupant. 
3. Number of persons per dwelling unit. 
4. Water supply—drinking water and for other purposes. 
* 5. Toilet facilities and sewage disposal. 
6, Utilities and community facilities. 
7. Household facilities of significance in specific cultures.” 


Were one to follow these indicators, the neighborhoods I am discussing 
would score poorly, and, indeed, as viewed by Western eyes, it is the condition 
of housing that relegates them to the position of slum dwellers. The houses in 
which they live are, every one of them, more dilapidated than before. No landlord 
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will pay money on house maintenance in a poor area. House rents, once they are 
fixed, are frozen by law, which means that the only way to increase the rent is to 
have the house fall down and build it up anew (with the opportunity of gaining 
sizable key money in the process). The law of course is intended to protect the 
tenants, and protected they are in that they pay the same for the flat now that 
some of them did 30 years back (see below). 

But the appearance of the house counts little to the Cairo poor. What does 
matter to some women is the appearance of her particular apartment (for ‘‘the 
house"' is considered to belong to the woman), but even that, for most, counts 
little. Whether the walls are painted or not, if the window panes are broken or 
whole, matter extremely little compared to other things in life. It is an indication 
of the over-all improved condition of life that flats today are somewhat better kept 
than in 1970, some rooms with walls brightly painted, etc. 

I could count area per occupant and number of persons per dwelling unit. 
This would show bettered results for some, and badly worsened ones for others. 
Significantly, the family with least area per occupant, or highest density of 
persons, is considered one of the best off among the poor. What is more, ten years 
back when they would have scored considerably better, in that only two adults 
and three small children shared the flat that today six adults and four children are 
crammed into, they were extremely poor. Thus housing does not enter into these 
peoples' estimate of their standard of living. It is considered irrelevant and beyond 
their control; some were lucky some years ago and obtained good flats, others 
were not, and today there is nothing you can do about it except build, if you own 
a piece of land. Some do (see below), but more because it pays to escape paying 
rent to others, than because a home of one's own has cultural value. Most people 
are stuck with what they have, and a bad dwelling does not detract from their 
status. The above mentioned family which is suffering from its cramped quarters 
(and particularly from the lack of sexual privacy for the parents), would, to obtain 
a flat with one small room more, have to increase its rent 10 times, plus pay key 
money. This because of the housing crisis in Cairo and the discrepancy between 
old and new rents. No poor Cairene, even if he had money, would be so 
spendthrift. 

In trying to assess major functional aspects of the housing in question, i.e. its 
use value for the occupants’ purposes—which of course enters in as a component 
of their actual level of living—some cultural facts must be remembered which 
likewise tend to reduce the relative importance of housing in the total picture. 
Space in itself is of little value; people are gregarious and definitely do not Wish to 
be alone. Full information on and participation in the activities, comings and 
goings of all family members are appreciated. A separation of functions is not 
much valued; even in those flats where separate rooms are available, many choose 
to cook, eat, sit and sleep in the same room. With respect to beds, most Cairo 
poor would no doubt make statements to the effect that every person above the 
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age of five or so should have his or her own bed. Yet their actual preference is for 
several persons to sleep together in a bed even when space is available; crowding 
together provides comfort and security. Sleeping on floors and even under beds, 
as some must, does not seem to be experienced as serious hardships. Spouses, or 
rather wives, are unhappy to have intercourse in a bed shared with their children, 
and try to do so quietly, after the children are asleep. But only the extreme 
overcrowding that destroys this degree of privacy is regarded as truly trouble- 
some. Location within the city, on the other hand, is important. Cairo is growing 
and spreading swiftly, with extensive new areas growing up on the peripheries, far 
away from public transport and poorly served by shops. I know poor families who 
have moved out to such areas and built simple houses of their own there. Such 
homes have increased tremendously in value because of the housing shortage in 
Cairo, but people in their former neighborhood of residence, though they are 
clearly envious of these investments, also deprecate the rural appearance of the 
area where these settlers now live. They are proud to be urbanites, and the 
centrality of their poor neighborhood, close to public transport and well served by 
shops and markets, always open and accessible, is highly valued. 

The UN report further makes reference to a component identified as 
“household facilities of significance in specific cultures” (op.cit.: 42). Rather than 
describing lavatory facilities, the cold water tap and the electricity available in 
practically all of the flats in the neighborhood I am discussing, I shall return again 
to my list of consumer goods on page 14 to comment on the problem of "cultural 
significance." The problem is that different items have different kinds of signifi- 
cance in a culture, and neither relative price nor any other single measure seems 
adequate to capture these differences. I have already indicated, in the case of TV, 
the special cultural significance of that facility in the context of a largely joyless 
life. This might be called its acknowledged utility, but this does not reflect a range 
of very significant implications which might be described as the indirect benefits 
of introducing that facility into a particular context of family life and conflict. But 
there is, in Egyptian culture, a further significance which also needs to be 
considered—its prestige effect. Any new or flashy material item that is conspicu- 
ous in the flat has a value far beyond its utility. A pair of curtains or a color TV, 
a bedspread, washing machine or butagaz stove, each dramatizes—though to 
unequal extent—your material achievement and status. The requirement is only 
that the target be conspicuous, a target for the eye. 

* Itis striking and problematical that the items found on the acquisition list for 
1982 seem to be very dissimilar with respect to utility, conspicuousness and 
indirect benefits, and to come out very unequally if one tries to construct an 
aggregate or net value in terms of these components. To my sketch of the cultural 
significance of TV—high on utility and high on indirect benefits—I can obviously 
add a high score on conspicuousness. It is for looking at, and when TV sets were 
few, even served as a facility for such purposes for neighbors, who would 
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congregate around the sets of the more fortunate. In other words, the prestige 
value for owners can be put as optimal. 

Compare this to the washing-machine. The relief it provides in the task of 
washing a sizable family's laundry in a tray of cold water filled from the one tap 
can ha[dly be exaggerated. In terms of utility it represents a drastic improvement 
in the level of living for women and young girls. In a poor flat it also serves 
satisfactorily as an eye-catcher. Indirect benefits are less easily identified than for 
TV; it lacks the collective family aspect and there are no particularly significant 
uses for the time freed from chores. 

The butagaz stove, on the contrary, has display value more than utility. It is 
expensive to run, compared to the primus, and women tend to be afraid it will 
explode. More importantly, they dislike standing up to make food. With the 
primus they can sit on the floor. 

Why then the widespread acquisition of butagaz stoves, when most other 
conspicuous items could serve equally well for competitive purposes? That so 
many families have bought themselves butagaz stoves is an indication of ‘‘surplus 
money” and prestige competition as an overwhelming cultural concern. In order 
of acquisition, TV has been consistently first, but a butagaz stove has preceded 
the washing machine in all but one household. I am not sure what we can read 
from this. During the early 1970s, it was the stove that figured in plans and 
discussions, whereas washing machines only appeared later—perhaps because of 
simple availability. But there are also effects on interaction with neighbors and 
relatives to consider. While early TV owners were proud to show off their sets to 
begin with, the perpetual throng of viewers became increasingly tiresome. I have 
heard women declare that they would never buy a washing machine, since, if they 
did, their relatives would elbow in to do their wash there, and never pay for the 
electricity used. Food, on the other hand, is generally so poor and short that 
people are ashamed of it and often hide it, and so cannot make use of the 
neighbor's stove for cooking. A variety of cultural and social circumstances thus 
affect the significance of such facilities in the Cairene slum context, and steer 
people's priorities in complex ways. But the general picture of improvement in the 
level of living is undeniable, and can be given a simple gross measure merely by 
enumerating items of acquisitions. : 

Attempts to measure food and clothing must likewise proceed by other means 
than estimating average income, purchasing power and cost-of-living, if cultural 
factors are to be taken into account. Yet some relatively simple methods "for 
enumeration and measurement can be designed, once this context is understood 
and taken seriously. 

To take food first, Cairo's poor generally ate better in 1982 than in 1969, and 
they were aware that they did so. Ten years back they would eat what they call 
nourishing food (ghidha’), that is meat, fish, eggs, cheese, milk, and other 
expensive foods, only three to four times a month. Today they have meat a couple 
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of times a week and they have larger servings of it. Whereas in 1969 my estimates 
were that at these rare good meals the meat intake of each adult person was 
approximately 50 grams, ten years later I estimate it has doubled. They also have 
milk, cheese, eggs, etc. much more frequently. But these are still considered 
luxury items and not part of the daily diet. The latter consists of vggetable 
mixtures, sweetened tea and bread. Prices of these have doubled over these ten 
years, but they are heavily subsidized by the government, and prices are 
recognized to be low by the poor. Any measured estimate of the level of living as 
regards food among the Cairo poor must take account of what their diet in fact 
was, in 1969 and is now, not how prices for foods in Egypt have risen on the 
whole. ‘‘Food’’ is vegetable stew, rice, unleavened bread, tea and sugar—not 
primarily because of price but because of cultural convention and habituation. 
Increased consumption of ghidha’, by having more meat more frequently in a 
stew is a cultural improvement in the level of living, as is the increased use of fresh 
fruits. A change to using meats, e.g. in the form of lamb chops, would no doubt 
entail increased protein intake, but would represent a change in food conventions 
and not a betterment in level of living in local cultural terms. A measure of 
improvement should therefore focus on the frequency and volume of ghidhà' 
within the conventions of poor Cairene cuisine. 

On clothing the UN Commission reports: *'The adequacy of clothing as an 
element in the level of living is significantly affected by climate, occupation, 
tradition and social status... Under the circumstances it is not possible to 
recommend at this stage indicators of this component that can be used for 
international comparison. . . It is, however, desirable that statements on the level 
of living should include available data in this field and be supplemented by 
descriptive materials to permit their interpretation in the context of national or 
local cultures.” (op.cit.:44) 

Had a concept like level of living any meaning for the Cairo poor, and should 
they be asked to gauge it, I have no doubt that they would consider clothing as one 
of the most significant items. This is because they are Egyptians, not because they 
are poor. Among comparable urban poor in Italy, food would seem to be stressed 
at the expense of clothing (Belmonte 1980). The Cairo poor live in a culture where 
clothing is the most significant item of appearance, and shame falls on him who 
reveals his poverty through his appearance. 

There is no doubt that the population I am describing dresses significantly 
better today than in 1969. If it were possible to enumerate the number of items of 
clothing per person, not to speak of their quality, this could be documented. In 
1969 and the early 1970s, situations repeatedly arose when some members or all 
members of a family had to refrain from attending weddings (and such nonap- 
pearance is inevitably interpreted as an unfriendly or even contemptuous act) 
because they lacked the clothes or shoes that would allow them to be present. But 
the simplest measure is presence vs. absence at the 'Id or feast at the end of 
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Ramadan. To participate in the feast, one must, according to convention, wear 
new clothes. In 1969 the families I knew were torn by conflicts over this issue 
during the weeks preceding the Feast, and only 6 of 17 were able to participate 
(see Wikan, 1980, esp. 12-15). Since 1980 all the families except one have 
participated. 

My discussion of change in level of living so far has largely treated families as 
units, stressing changes that affect the members more or less collectively. Let us 
now break the population down. The lives of the old have significantly improved. 
New pensions have been established and old ones have risen. A widow who in 
1974 had to live on her son's or daughter's mercy, now receives a pension of £E.10 
a month. The difference between having ten pounds and having nothing is not ten 
pounds, it's a world. 

Women's lives have significantly improved, both in terms of labor, leisure, 
material comforts and human rights. A decision by the president of the republic, 
dating from 1979, and modifying certain provisions of the laws of personal status, 
have improved women's status, and they know it. The security gained for them 
and their children is highly appreciated by them. 

Men's lives have improved, but not to the extent of women's. They have lost 
some privileges. But they work less, earn more, eat better, go better dressed, have 
greater leisure, gamble less, assume greater responsibility and receive appreciable 
acknowledgement in return. 

Young people are at a disadvantage. They need work, they need to marry, 
and they need a house. Many of them are educated and have unrealistic 
expectations of what education should bring. Young boys with a university 
education which it may have taken them a decade to obtain find they can earn less 
than does an electrical trainee. Girls who have finished secondary school might, 
if they are lucky, find a job. But they may also find that their value on the marriage 
market has declined. The picture is inconclusive. In the poor area I know 
intimately, more girls than boys have completed secondary education. These girls 
are attractive for some men, themselves educated, because of their income- 
earning potential. They are not acceptable to uneducated men: *'She will be better 
than he and look down upon him.”’ Moreover, most educated girls had hoped they 
could quit work once they married (see Wikan 1983:241—42). The men force them 
to go on. The reason is the rent. A young couple will have to pay about £E.25-30 


3. The one family that has not participated, is, interestingly, the one that I reckoned to be the 
best off in 1969; the head had an exceptionally high income (£ E 51) and living quarters were good. 
What has happened since is that the father has been pensioned, and a son, an exceptionally 
hard-working and kind-hearted person, who looked after the family, is reported to be either dead or in 
prison in Saudi Arabia. The family has not been able to find out. Two other sons, both of them blind, 
who were in 1969 living at a boarding school for the blind, have since moved home. A daughter who 
after years of engagement could not find a flat, was finally given one room of the small family flat, so 
she could marry. Consequently the family’s real income has been considerably reduced after the early. 
1970s, and living quarters are increasingly cramped. 
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for a flat comparable to the one for which their parents pay £E.3-5. £E.25 equals 
a regular monthly salary as an office worker. Hence the need for the women to 
continue working. 

Young girls did not foresee such connections between education, marital 
value and marital life. They, and their mothers, thought education woul better 
their life chances (their fathers disagreed). Strikingly, the girl in the area who 
made the best marriage in terms of its material advantages had not a year of 
elementary school and came from the poorest family. The boys who were 
considered the most eligible, two men with university education, both settled for 
uneducated girls. 

But if we regard education as a value in itself, as one of the good things which 
enhance level of living, the young generation certainly also shows a dramatic 
improvement over the preceding generation. 

In nearly all respects, we are thus witness to an improved level of living in 
terms of the standards and priorities embraced by Cairo's poor people. It is 
interesting to raise the question of how this improvement has come about, what 
have been the human and material sources and prime movers. Above all, the 
question arises as to the extent to which poor people themselves have been the 
driving force, or to what extent they have been the beneficiaries of fortuitous or 
government-directed and financed programs. 

In my judgment, there can be no question but that the poor themselves have 
been significant agents in reshaping their own lives; my observations do not 
support the more extreme versions of a culture-of-poverty view which sees the 
poor as culturally preconditioned to reproduce their own poverty (Lewis, 
1966:xlv). This is not to minimize the fact that reforms have been introduced from 
above to improve their lot, subsidies and price controls have been administered to 
aid them, and external factors have generated the better times to which they are 
responding. But this would all have availed little, had they not had the general and 
widespread capacity to respond and make swift use of marginal improvements in 
opportunities and circumstances. 

It is notable that the main basis of this response has depended on the attitudes 
and activities of poor women; they have done the ground work, and it is their 
initial successes to which their husbands respond, and thereby also come 
increasingly to contribute. This interpretation agrees entirely with their own view. 
In the culture of the Cairo poor, it is regarded as self-evident that women, as wives 
and m&thers, are the ones who must plan and think ahead; only they have the will 
and the ability to invest, whether in their children's futures or in their own homes. 
Men have no time or ability for such things; they must earn while ‘‘I, who have 
never earned a piastre, have always been the provider in the family!" (Wikan 
1983:63) This is also reflected in the folk wisdom that women preach: God helps 
those who help themselves. It is no use expecting the world to change on its own 
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for your sake. God rewards initiative and responsibility. But men, say women, are 
irresponsible and shortsighted, and unable to act as they should. 

Over the years between 1969 and today, what have been the fields to which 
women have directed their efforts, and with what effects? The most important 
have been: 

1. Education for children. ‘‘Egypt is the land of certificates and testimoni- 
als," they have all generally agreed, and so nearly every mother has set about 
trying to help her own children to secure such testimonials. Public school is free, 
except for uniforms and equipment (pencils, paper etc.), and women have saved 
and equipped and largely motivated their children for school. They have borrowed 
and saved to pay for private lessons often from first grade elementary school, 
when the children did poorly; and they have paid when the children failed annual 
exams twice, as most do sooner or later, and have been turned out from public 
schools. Fathers have been uninterested, or often negative; mothers have been 
firm in their belief that education was the grand road to betterment and largely 
convinced their children. 

In material terms, these great investments have not been as advantageous as 
expected. As noted, salaries have developed recently in ways that have favored 
unskilled or craft-skilled men much more than office workers. One can hardly 
criticize Cairene women for not anticipating this, however, and in terms of. 
Egyptian class and value standards, education remains a major source of prestige. 
For girls, it is still the main route to employment opportunities in offices and 
factories; unskilled employment as domestics, the only alternative, is regarded as 
extremely shameful. 

It should be noted that mothers have also been in a position to anticipate 
benefits for themselves of such investments and potential mobility. Whereas the 
relationship between fathers and small children are often poor, and those between 
fathers and adult children are nearly non-existent, mothers and children remain 
close throughout life, and mothers have largely been supported in later life by 
their children. 

2. Protection and improvement of the home. In many cases, women's 
mobilization of loans in financial crises have saved the 17 families of my sample 
from evictions. (e.g., Wikan 1983:67-70) Throughout, it is they who have saved 
and administered the investments in household appliances that have reshaped 
poor homes and lives. It started with TV's which they saw primarily as necessary 
to keep the children home and off the streets. As goods have accumulated, so have " 
all family members' self-pride. Whereas previously men were too ashámed of 
their homes to bring acquaintances there, they now have items to show off, with 
pride. But for the efforts of wives, these homes would have remained monuments 
to men's failures as wage earners. But now, when the bases have been laid, men 
also join in the effort, and take pride in acquisitions. I can hardly overdramatize 
the turning-point it represented in the family with which I have lived most, when 
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the husband one day returned home with the first item he himself had purchased: 
an electric fan which cost him £E110. 

3. Purchase of building plots on the periphery of Cairo. This has been the 
dream of many poor Cairo women, and three of my sample of 17 have succeeded. 
Husbands argued against it: ‘‘What’s the use of this bit of land? We can never 
afford to build, and you can't take it with you!’ 

“Perhaps we will never be able to afford it, but then perhaps our children 
can." Two have managed to build so far, and a third would have, had she not 
inherited another slum tenement. The building sites have proved a very good 
investment, with soaring prices. The arrangement has also implied compulsory 
savings; installments have had to be paid, or the rights would be lost. Husbands 
have protested, and one even tried to steal the deed so as to sell it rather than pay 
on it. (Wikan 1983:95) The women originally were solely responsible for manage- 
ment of the transactions, saving for the installments, paying the registration fees, 
obtaining the building permits etc. Only in the last two years have I heard the men 
finally join in such plans and the man who in 1976 tried to steal the deed from his 
wife in 1982 said when I left: ‘‘Perhaps next year when you come back, we will 
have built!" 

What are the cultural and institutional bases for such remarkable manage- 
ment and ability to respond to opportunities? Above all, I would identify them in 
the jungle of savings clubs (gam'iyyát) which poor Cairene women administer for 
a number of small and large purposes (Wikan 1983:40—95). I shall not go into their 
complex structure and organization, but need only to emphasize the pressures and 
stimuli which they mobilize, particularly because of the necessity to enlist 
members. In need of money yourself, you start a club and you have the right to 
draw the first installment—but you have to mobilize a membership of others 
willing to pay their shares starting now but drawing their bonuses later. Alter- 
natively, you go to someone recognized for being good at running such clubs, 
urging her to start one on your behalf. So the organizers circulate, encouraging 
one to save for a new bed here, and shaming another into saving for something 
else there, creating the network of commitments and motivation to manage to set 
aside some trifling daily or weekly sum, for a set, long-range purpose. Most 
members can only succeed in saving in their precarious economic condition 
because of these mutual commitments and pressures—and the houseplot install- 
ments, monthly school fees, TV payments and feast clothes could mostly never 
have been made without them. 

In à social context of fierce rivalry and poor cooperation, the savings clubs 
dramatize long-term purposes and values and creates collective pressure for their 
achievement. Without these values and the cultural and social facilities, which the 
clubs provide, the results obtained would have been inconceivable. When they 
have succeeded to the extent they have, it is due to a fortunate consonance of 
external changes and embraced values, whereby the responses of the poor no 
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longer simply reproduce their poverty but produce direct and indirect benefits to 
their level of living.. 


I have further tried to show where and how a macrostatistical approach to 
measurement of the level of living goes wrong, and how cultural factors must be 
` taken into account to interpret changes and their import. Whereas my argument is 
overwhelmingly qualitative, it arrives at a number of indicators of a quantitative 
nature, very simple to enumerate and to determine. This would indicate that a 
cooperative effort between the social anthropologists and statisticians could lead 
to the development of a far more àdequate instrument for measuring changes in 
level of living among Cairo's six to eight million poor citizens. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TUNISIAN 
MILITARY IN THE POST-BOURGIBA 
ERA ` 
L. B. Ware 


If things are to remain the same, things will have to change. From The Leopard by 
Giuseppe di Lampedusa 


I 


A pervasive crisis has now overtaken the Tunisian republic. It exists at all levels 
of national life and touches the lives of all Tunisian citizens. To the extent that the 
crisis has led to a reexamination of the Tunisian personality in the light of the 
failure of Bourguibism (the socio-political doctrines of President Bourguiba and 
his ruling Socialist Destourian Party—Ed.) to establish a firm secular culture, it is 
a crisis of values. Since it has erupted in the context of deteriorating social norms 
and the rise of classes with rapidly evolving world-views, it can also be called a 
crisis of society. But most importantly, because the present Tunisian predicament 
is exacerbated by the inability of a monoparty system to gather and consolidate 
interests and mobilize national forces for new development initiatives as a 
guarantee of prosperity to all Tunisians, the crisis is undeniably political in 
character. 

In 1978 and 1984, the government requested the formal intervention of the 
Tunisian military to reestablish order in the wake of serious civil disturbances. On 
both occasions the military took control of the internal security functions of the 
Ministry of Interior; on both occasions the military later withdrew to its barracks. 
Given that the military leaders perceive the disturbances as a deterioration of the 
civilian authority which by mandate the armed forces are under obligation to 
support, it is fair to ask what role the military will play should the stability of 
central government prove to be uncertain in the future.! The answer may well 


1, The question has already been posed by Tunisian intellectuals. Cf. Abdelkader Zghal, ‘‘La 
Tunisie, ‘Gernigre république civile," Jeune Afrique, No. 1205, February 8, 1984, pp. 34-35; and 
Hichem Djait, ‘‘Tunisie, dérive ou renouveau?” Jeune Afrique, No. 1207, February 22, 1984, pp. 
42-44, 
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depend on the constraints imposed on the military as an instrument of national 
arbitration by the present crisis, a more precise elaboration of which follows. 


THE CRISIS OF VALUES 


The crisis of values mentioned above relates first and foremost to a return of 
religiosity to Tunisian life and the appearance of a diffuse, loosely stratified 
political movement, al-Ittijah al-Islàmid) (The Islamic Tendency or Movement de 
Tendance Islamique), that speaks for the new Islamic revivalism or fundamental- 
ism. That Tunisian intellectuals who two decades ago were studying the mod- 
ernization process exclusively should turn their attention to Islam shows the 
seriousness with which this phenomenon is now treated.? The military, too, as the 
institution that most truly represents a cross section of the society, has demon- 
strated its concern with the rise of fundamentalism in its ranks.? 

Since the middle of the last decade, Tunisian fundamentalism has success- 
fully made the transition through political action from the reformism of the old 
Salafi movement to creation of a parallel society, highly anti-secular and anti-state 
in its orientation.^ Despite the divisions within the movement, the fundamentalists 
agree in principle on a number of objectives: ‘‘the resurrection of the Tunisian 
Islamic personality; the renewal of Islamic thought in the light of fundamental 
religious principles; the recovery for the people of the right to self-determination; 
the reconstruction of Islamic life on a humane basis and a redistribution of wealth 
according to Islamic practices; and lastly, the making of a contribution to the 
resurrection of a civilizational and political Islamic entity on the Maghrib, Arab 
and global levels so as to save people from injustice and international he- 
gemony.’’> Thus, the critique that the fundamentalists offer the state bears not on 
how to meet priorities, but rather questions the priorities themselves. Embedded 
in this critique is an explicit call to social action according to Islamic precepts. 
This indicates the burgeoning of a cultural subsystem that poses an implicit threat 
to the legitimacy of Bourguibist secularism. 


2. Most notable are the works of Hichem Djait, La Personnalité et le Devenir Arabo- 
Islamiques, (Paris: Editions Seuil, 1974); Habib Boularés, L'Islam, la Peur et l'Espérance, (Paris: 
Editions Lattés, 1983); Abdelwahab Bouhdiba, Culture et Société, (Tunis: Publications de l'Université 
de Tunis, Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines, 1978); and the articles collected in Le Maghyeb 
Musulman en 1979, (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1983). 

3. FBIS, volume V, August 9, 1983, Q8; also, ‘‘Le Tribunal Militaire Rend Son Vergict dans 
l'Affaire du Parti de Libération Islamique,” L'Action (Tunis), August 26, 1983; '*L'Affaire du Parti 
Islamique,” Le Temps (Tunis), August 23, 1983, and ‘‘Le Procès du Parti de Libération Islamique,” 
La Presse (Tunis), August 26, 1983. 

4. Yadh Ben Achour, ‘‘Islam Perdu, Islam Retrouvé . . .’’, in Le Maghreb Musulman en I 979, 
op. cit., p. 72. 

5. Peuples Méditerranéens, No. 21, October-December 1983, pp. 76-79. 

6. Abdelkader Zghal makes this excellent point in “Le Retour du Sacré chez les Jeunes 
Tunisiens,” Le Maghreb Musulman en 1979, op. cit., p. 50. 
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Bourguibism has never been hostile to Islam. Bourguiba himself has always 
fought for the Arabo-Islamic character of the Tunisian state as a dimension of its 
national personality.” But he has repeatedly opposed the insistence of fundamen- 
talists that Islam should comprise the central axis of Tunisian identity. On the 
level of theory, the debate between state and fundamentalists rages around the 
authenticity of this identity. During the struggle for independence Bourguiba 
applied his considerable political skills to the absorption of Islamic institutions 
and their replacement with a secular imamate or leadership.’ This required him to 
suppress the traditional system of education based on the Zitouna University in 
Tunis and to reinterpret basic Islamic tenets so as to render them more compatible 
with the process of modernization. In this Bourguiba was fulfilling a legacy 
inherited from the Tunisian reformer Khayr al-Din and other modernist elites of 
the colonial period: that is, to defend Islam from Western contamination through 
a selective borrowing of Western values in the context of a modern state system. 
Bourguiba has made the values of human dignity, the perfectibility of man, 
confidence in human solidarity, and belief in the supreme power of reason the 
founding principles of the Tunisian state and its social harmony.? The instrument 
of national solidarity with these values was to be universal education for all 
citizens. At the same time Islam was maintained as a social culture. In this way, 
Bourguiba expected to guarantee the security of the state and to obviate the need 
for a strong military. 

Since the late 1970s, when, under the influence of a degenerating socio- 
economic environment and the rise of Ayatollah Khomeini, Tunisian fundamen- 
talism entered its stage of mobilization, the schools have furnished the spawning 
ground for the new Islamic point of view. This reflects in part the failure of 
Bourguibism to translate its values into employment by means of the educational 
process and to produce graduates whose training made them readily absorbable 
into the economy. Because the very people whose integration into the society was 
supposed to provide the basis for its social continuity and viability have not been 
absorbed, they have called into question, on both the ideological and practical 
plane, the core values of Bourguibism. Islam remains the only available alterna- 
tive philosophy which can readily address the requirements of youth for new 
cultural identity and social justice and equality. 

What shocks the state most is the fundamentalist attack on Bourguiba's cult 
of personality.1° In impugning the architect of Tunisian independence the funda- 


7.°For a discussion of Islam and the Tunisian personality, see the monograph by Norma 
Salem, ‘‘Anatomy of Legitimacy: Role of Islam in Tunisia," Discussion Paper No. 5., Centre for 
Developing-Area Studies, McGill University, Montreal, April 1983. 

8. Cf. Bourguiba’s speech in Kairouan, March 24, 1975 as quoted in Michel Camau, Pouvoirs 
et Institutions au Maghreb, (Tunis: Editions Cérés, 1978), pp. 270-272. 

9. Charles Micaud, ‘‘Leadership and Development: The Case of Tunisia," Comparative 
Politics, volume I, No 4., July 1969, p. 471. 

10. For the fundamentalist point of view, see Souhayr Belhassen, ''L'Islam Contestataire en 
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mentalists impugn the rational foundations of the state, its pro- Western orienta- 
tion, and the absence of choice with respect to alternative political courses. 
Concomitantly, the fundamentalist movement demands the freedom of religious 
practice guaranteed in the first article of the Tunisian constitution, and demands 
it especially in the university, where political activity is intense and where the 
debate over Tunisian ''authenticity" has reached its most impassioned expres- 
sion. 

At the present moment of national disequilibrium the government has 
repressed the Islamic movement by jailing its leaders in contravention of its stated 
intent to encourage political pluralism. The movement, however, continues to put 
down roots among the young and the disaffected. As with all the oppositional 
elements in Tunisia, the fundamentalists tend to follow a Bourguibist style of 
political activism, which has encouraged some commentators to observe that the 
movement may be composed of frustrated democrats capable of creating a new 
civil order.!! Yet what must not be forgotten—and this constitutes, perhaps, the 
greatest threat to the long-term stability of Tunisia—is that fundamentalism draws 
its support not from the traditional elites whose power and prestige have been 
destroyed by modernization, but from the urban petite bourgeoisie and the jobless 
for whom the secular state has defaulted on the promise of socio-political 
advancement and mobility. As a practical problem for the army, which remains 
the only institution of national life still socialized to the Bourguibist ideal, the 
growth of fundamentalism in the ranks may assure that the future corps of officers 
and NCOs have no historical sense of the role Bourguibism has played in the 
creation of the modern Tunisian state. 


THE CRISIS OF SOCIETY 


There can be no doubt that the bread riots of December 1983-January 1984, 
the general strike of 1978, and the malaise of the last decade have been brought 
about by a rural exodus, economic inflation and dislocation, a lack of adequate 
housing and transport, overpopulation and a mounting rate of unemployment that 
has shaken the foundations of the body politic. This has occasioned the creation 
of a “society” within a society in which the underdeveloped center, south and 
west confront the richer coastal regions, a small but growing working Glass 
confronts the state as principal public entrepreneur, and the forces of dissent, of 
which the fundamentalists comprise the most vocal element, are opposéd to the 
apparatus of government. This ‘‘society’’ has already demonstrated a profound 


Tunisie," 3iéme partie, Jeune Afrique, No. 951, March 1979. 
11. Such is the conclusion drawn by Mohamed Elbaki Hermessi in his article, ‘‘La Société 
Tunisienne au Miroir Islamiste," Maghreb-Machrek, no. 103, January-March 1984, pp. 39-56. 
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consciousness of the difference in values and expectations that exists between 
itself and those who hold the reins of power. !2 

It is the forces of dissent that have taken their anxiety to the street. What 
binds the forces of dissent together is their youth. In a country where more than 
half the population is under the age of 25 a demographic definition of. youth 
becomes academic. It is not simply chronology that sets Tunisian youth apart 
from the rest of society. Rather, it was the practical limitations of the political 
economy of the 1960s that created an ideological gap between Westernized elites 
detached from their national traditions on one hand, and the popular masses 
mobilized by education to believe in the myth of progress on the other.!? Tunisian 
youth is either urban or in the process of urbanization, marginal with respect to 
the dominant model of consumption, liberated due to a long educational morato- 
rium from the influence of family ties, and therefore violent in its reaction to 
official norms and the weak links among social organizations.!4 In short, the forces 
of dissent represent a youth deprived psycho-socially of the autonomy necessary 
for a transition to competent adulthood. It is curious that the youthful dissenters 
most susceptible to the pervasive disorder of the streets are those who have 
received the most thorough grounding in the exact sciences. This phenomenon 
appears to be wide-spread in the Arab world today. Whether this is attributable to 
the political naiveté of engineers and scientists in general or, in the Tunisian case, 
to the fact that those cadres most heavily indoctrinated by Bourguibism to service — 
in the development effort are perversely the first to reject it, cannot be certain. 
Nevertheless, the availability to these people of Islam as an alternative ideology 
has been propitious since the Bourguibist secular ideal, to say nothing of its 
pan-Arabist or Marxist competitors, no longer commands the respect of Tunisians 
that it did in former times. 

The longer the generalized malaise lasts, it can be argued, the more 
profoundly youth will suffer from social alienation, so that eventually the urban 
element of discontent may coalesce as a class in contradistinction to other 
national strata. The growth of the rural populace, which is destined to be the 
feedstock for urban problems but which today is deprived of access to what its 
urban compatriots have already deemed ineffectual for individual or collective 
integration into the national economy, increases the likelihood a common political 
cause will emerge. If the Islamic movement is capable of assuming and consolidat- 


ing these interests, it does so without having legal means of representation to the 


12. For a treatment of the question of class and its relation to the present problem, see Nigel 
Disney, ‘‘The Working Class Revolt in Tunisia," MERIP Reports, No. 67, volume 8, No. 4., May 
1978, pp. 12-14. 

13. Abdelkader Zghal, ‘‘Violence et Jeunesse," Le Progrès (Tunis), No. 1, May 1984, p. 22. 

14. An interesting article in the Tunis weekly, al-Ra'i, based on street interviews in the wake 
of the January 1984 disturbances, confirms the absence of norms among youth. See Moncef 
al-Marzougi, ‘‘Zahr al-Ba'ir wa al-Qila‘ al-Farigah,”’ al-Ra’i, No. 251, January 13, 1984, pp. 8-9. 
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government. The only recognized organization of consensus that can mediate in 
this case is the national trade union movement, the Union Générale des Travail- 
leurs Tunisiens (UGTT). 

One should not underestimate the part trade unionism has played in the 
struggle for independence. In the early days of Bourguiba's political ascendancy 
trade unionism substituted for a suppressed Neo-Destour party as a mobilizer of 
national opinion. Because the trade union was the only organization with 
structures parallel to the party it was natural for Bourguiba to call upon its 
leadership to fulfill this role. But its historical tradition of autonomy has imposed 
certain limitations on political cooperation with Bourguiba's party.!5 As long as 
the party and the union agreed on a definition of national development, coop- 
eration was taken for granted. Yet whenever national development threatened the 
interests of the working class, cooperation was replaced by a conflict so sharp that 
the party risked losing its hegemony to the union. The meaning of national 
development as a process of modernization has thus defined the general param- 
eters of the problem that opposes syndicalism to the state. The success of national 
development kept the union tied to a party which drew cadres from union ranks 
for the fueling of the modernizing process itself. When in 1969 modernization 
broke down with the failure of the party's socialist experiment in guided 
economics and its return to laissez-faire policies, the union began to reassert its 
traditional distance. 

The worsening economic situation of the mid-1970s and early 1980s served to 
increase the strain between otherwise complementary organisms. The strengthen- 
ing of the ties binding the Tunisian economy to the West, the concessions made 
to industry abroad in the government's search for capital investment, the 
uncertainty of tourism, the discrimination of the Common Market countries 
against Tunisian agricultural products, the rapid slump in world oil prices which 
damaged irrevocably the profitability of Tunisia's small petroleum industry—all 
these circumstances combined to perpetuate a cycle of chronic unemployment 
that the emigration of workers to Europe or to Libya could only temporarily 
alleviate. This gave the union movement the potential to apply pressure against 
the state from both inside and outside the country, but it also made the union 
politically suspect in the President's eyes. 

Under these conditions the ‘‘social pacts” that existed between union and 
government and which guaranteed labor peace by indexing wages in the public, 
sector against inflation and productivity broke down as the government dgcentral- 
ized the economic apparatus. It was not until the late 1970s that the union parted 


15. The history of party-trade union relations can be found in the introductory chapter of Eqbal 
Ahmad's unpublished Ph.D dissertation, ‘‘Politics and Labor in Tunisia," (Princeton University, 
1967); also see his 'Trade Unionism,”’ in L. Carl Brown, ed., State and Society in Independent North 
Africa, (Washington: The Middle East Institute, 1966), pp. 146—192. 
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ways with the economic policies of state dirigisme by reaffirming the traditional 
syndicalist demands for higher wages, a larger piece of the Gross Domestic 
Product for workers, better working conditions, and an end to corruption and to 
the creation of a capitalistic class of functionaries that had risen from the ashes of 
Destourian socialism. More attuned to the needs of class but at the same time 
further removed from any opportunity to create policy in the name of its 
constituents, the union resorted to a general strike on January 26, 1978 which 
ended permanently its alliance with the state. 

The events of the general strike ramified broadly in the society. More than a 
simple rupture of collaboration between party and trade union over bread-and- 
butter issues, the general strike mirrored in microcosm the crisis of the society at 
large. It brought to the fore a new gerieration of leaders who, having no 
philosophical connection to the process of modernization enunciated by 
Bourguiba's political Destourianism, sought new national directions for the 
country. The crisis of trade unionism was played out in a conflict that pitted old 
authoritarian Destourian militants, jealous of their prerogatives, against the new 
class of intellectual leaders within the UGTT.'6 If the intellectuals do not always 
agree on solutions for the ills of the nation, they appeared to be unanimous in their 
criticism that Bourguibism can no longer respond to the needs of the people. 
Thus, a break with the philosophy of development defined by the party and 
executed by the government has occasioned a more decisive political breach that 
points to the possibility of the union’s entry into opposition as a labor party. 

Three factors, however, limit this possibility. First, the new intellectual 
leadership in the trade union movement, represented by its secretary-general, 
Taiéb Baccouche, does not possess a secure power base among the rank and file 
of the constituent labor federations. Second, this leadership has come under 
attack within its own executive for its insistence that the UGTT maintain 
complete independence from the ruling party in the aftermath of the general strike 
of 1978. (In point of fact, seven members of the UGTT executive bureau 
attempted to bring the union into an electoral coalition with the party during the 
1981 elections and were consequently expelled. These same seven members, 
using the February 1983 strike of postal workers and teachers as a pretext, created 
a rival organization, the Union Nationale des Travailleurs Tunisiens (UNTT). The 
appearance of the UNTT, inappropriately denounced by UGTT president Habib 
Achour as a leftist plot to split the union and weaken his own power, was in reality 
an ‘effort by the seven dissidents to enhance their own potential for personal 
influenge after Bourguiba’s death by using the union as a springboard. Moreover, 
it challenged the view of the new intellectuals that the UGTT must never again be 


16. Apropos of the generational gap in the trade union movement, a particularly acrimonious 
exchange between the President of the UGTT, Habib Achour, and its Secretary-General, Taieb 
Baccouche, was printed in Jeune Afrique, Nos. 1180, 1181, and 1183. 
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coopted by the ruling establishment. While not a government-sponsored attempt 
to interfere with the UGTT, the creation of the UNTT has sharpened to the 
government's advantage the struggle for power within the union movement and 
renders more fragile its internal system of alliances.) Third, the trade union 
movement speaks for a relatively small industrial class of salaried workers in a 
predominantly agricultural country and therefore does not represent the growing 
number of jobless citizens who were responsible for the recent disorders. 

Theoretically speaking, labor parties do not normally evolve under these 
conditions. Whether the trade union movement, subject to the centrifugal forces 
common to the society as a whole, can hold the center against both the Islamic 
challenge and a moribund but still powerful Destourian political system is a 
question that vitally concerns the army and its role in controlling future national 
deterioration. 


THE CRISIS OF POLITICS 


Lastly, but in reality the primary consideration for the stability of Tunisian 
national life, is the crisis of politics which has emerged from the struggle among 
the elites to succeed the ageing Bourguiba. Bourguiba's liberalism has always 
implied a pluralistic society, but the President having so far failed to institutional- 
ize power in any organ of the state has thereby called into question the continuity 
of the Bourguibist enterprise. The Destourian Socialist Party around which the 
state is organized reflects the will of the President and executes his policies. 
Through the party Bourguiba created the consensus for his ideas and the 
relationship of government to party under his patronage is absolute and overlap- 
ping. No other political organism has an equivalent symbolic legitimacy nor, for 
that matter, a clear mandate to act as the loyal opposition. Although succession to 
the president is now constitutionally guaranteed and a clear line for the transmis- 
sion of authority has been elaborated via the office of the Prime Minister subject 
to a plebiscite, Bourguiba retains ultimate control over the choice of his cabinet 
ministers, including the Prime Minister.! Therefore, elite competition for his 
favor and on his death is virtually assured: 

The struggle for succession reached its peak in 1969, when Bourguiba's 
economic czar and Minister of Plan and Economy, Ahmed Ben Salah, was 
cashiered for alleged mishandling of ministerial funds. These allegations were a 
ruse to protect the President from the bid by an ambitious and capable subordirfate - 
to manipulate the developmental process as a means to ultimate power.!$ Brought 


17. For an appreciation in depth of the constitutional aspects of crisis, see Michel Camau, 
““Caractére et Rôle du Constitutionalisme dans les Etats Maghrébins," in Jean Leca, ed., 
Développements Politiques au Maghreb, (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1979), 
pp. 379-410. 

18. Douglas Ashford, ‘‘Succession and Social Change in Tunisia," International Journal of 
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into the government from the post of Secretary-General of the UGTT, Ben Salah 
had been given the authority to reorganize the economy into an interlocking 
system of agricultural, industrial and commercial cooperatives, but this system, 
with its potential for mass mobilization, threatened the monopoly of the single 
party over the political process on all levels. Ben Salah's fall brought the secialist 
phase of Destourian political economy to an abrupt halt and the consensus on 
modernization and the integration of popular aspirations into government plan- 
ning suffered a major defeat. A period of economic decentralization and compara- 
tive prosperity ensued, but as the 1970s drew to a close it was plain that 
modernization along Western lines and a concomitant pro-Western political 
orientation for Tunisia might not produce a generalized national prosperity. This 
realization paved the way for a reassertion of traditional Islamic alternatives and 
also led to a number of new political tendencies among the elites. 

One such tendency was the ‘‘tribalization’’ of the elite structure; that is, old 
regional and clan affiliations were reactivated in the search for new power bases 
by an elite whose stratum continued to expand.!? This expansion was a conse- 
quence both of the President's fear that a restricted, narrow and highly hierarch- 
ized access to influence would concentrate power in the hands of a latter-day Ben 
Salah—to which open and divisive competition was the antidote—and of the 
natural inclination to democratize the political process in the name of a new 
national consensus. Unfortunately, this phenomenon also produced a more 
sharply delineated distinction between the politicians from the interior of the 
country and the ruling Sahelians, i.e., the political elites from the coastal region 
who, with the entrepreneurial bourgeoisie of Tunis and Sfax, belong to the 
president’s inner circle. As a result, a fierce battle of ‘‘patrons’’ for ‘‘clients’’ 
erupted which, by bypassing the party as a central focus for the distribution of 
influence, weakened and divided it. A second important tendency was the 
development of cleavages along pro-Western or pro-Arab lines in foreign policy 
initiatives among the competing elites. A third, but not less important tendency 
was toward the immobilization of the ruling establishment which, in the constant 
jockeying for quick opportunities and spoils to distribute, has found itself not only 
cut off from its assiduously cultivated roots but unable to act individually or 
collectively on serious matters of policy until the President dies. The net outcome 
has,been to degrade further the efforts of an already ineffective and moribund 
‘monoparty system to extricate the nation from its present impasse. 

Many believe that the actual Prime Minister and '*dauphin," Muhammad 
Mzali, signals the end of the Bourguibist enterprise. In many respects Mzali is the 


Middle Eastern Studies, volume 4, No. 1, 1973, p. 35. 
19. The “‘tribalization’’ of society was foreseen a decade ago by Zghal; Abdelkader Zghal, 
“The Reactivation of Tradition in a Post-Traditional Society," Daedalus, Winter 1973, pp. 225-237. 
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quintessential Bourguibist.? He has demonstrated a talent for the practical and 
idealistic aspects of leadership and since 1980 has managed to survive the 
Florentine intrigues of the political elites to unseat him. And yet, as executor of 
policies still plainly subject to the wishes and whims of the President, his field of 
politica] maneuver has been severely circumscribed. Hence, he is neither popular 
among the elites nor among the people and his tenure in office cannot be counted 
on. 

Nevertheless, he has stood at the center of a movement for political pluralism 
since his assumption of office. As much a commitment to liberal ideals as an effort 
to create the basis for new coalitions in the post-Bourguiba era, the Prime 
Minister's drive to expand the electorate reflects the logic of a pluralistic approach 
to politics set in motion during the past decade. By a slow and restrictive process 
of enfranchising other parties, of which the 1981 elections was the first and most 
unfortunate test, Mzali attempted to ‘‘Bourguibize’’ the opposition.?! In 1981, 
after almost 20 years of suppression because of its Maoist inclinations, the 
Tunisian Communist Party was permitted to contest a parliamentary election. 
There was little risk in this calculation; the Communists have little popular 
support and, like the left wing of the Destourian Socialist Party, have called for a 
national union of democracy and social progress. 

By the same token, the Mouvement des Democrates Sociales (MDS), under 
the President's former collaborator, Ahmed Mestiri, represents no clear break 
with the Destour. On the contrary, Mestiri cautiously counsels a return to the true 
""Destourianism"' and its values of openness, rights of dissent and of opinion, and 
free elections in the context of an Arabo-Islamic personality implied by Bourguib- 
ism. The MDS was legitimized in 1983 at the same time the government approved 
the enfranchisement of the Mouvement de l'Unité Populaire-II (MUP-II). This 
party contests the role of the state in the economic sphere and criticizes the 
monoparty for not being faithful to the socialist ethic of its programs. The MUP-II 
split from its parent party, the MUP-I, which is led from exile by the deposed 
Ahmed Ben Salah. This made the MUP-II acceptable to the government, but the 
UGTT, which after 1969 laid the blame for all of Tunisia's economic troubles at 
the ex-minister's feet, treats this party with more caution. 

The Mouvement de Tendance Islamique was not permitted to contest the 
1981 elections and, at present, remains a party unrecognized by the state. In 
contrast to the MDS and MUP-II, it contests the basic assumption of Destourian- 
ism or Bourgubism. i 

There is no guarantee that pluralism will resolve the crisis of politics efor it is 
not the free exercise of opposing views that dissenters question, but the efficacy 


20. One has only to read Mzali's recent testament to grasp the persistence of the Bourguibist 
vision. Muhammad Maali, La Parole de l'Action, (Paris: Publisud, 1984). 
21. “Tunisia: Post-Bourguiba Games,” Africa Confidential, October 6, 1982, pp. 2-5. 
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of the Bourguibist model of development to provide national stability. While that 
model will survive as long as Bourguiba does, when he dies a power struggle will 
ensue and the continued validity of Bourguibism will be a principal issue. Indeed, 
the struggle is already joined beneath the surface, the convolutions of which the 
military has been observing for some time. The more powerless the government 
shows itself to be in constructing a lasting socio-political order, the more possible 
military intervention in the affairs of the state becomes. To the circumstances of 
that probability we may now turn our attention. 


II 


THE TUNISIAN MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Never trust the experts: to the theologian nothing is pure; to the doctor nothing is 
wholesome; to the soldier nothing is safe 
Lord Salisbury 

Of the military establishments in the Arab world, Tunisia is almost unique. It 
is a non-praetorian, highly professional body of officers and men which, as an 
armed force, never mounted a coup or fomented revolution against the state, 
never involved itself directly in the Arab-Israeli crisis, has never been the 
instrument of national emancipation except as the adjunctive arm of civilian 
policy, and has always answered to the authority of the state through the 
intermediary of a civilian minister of defense. One might characterize the Tunisian 
military as an establishment dedicated single-mindedly to defense of the national 
integrity from all enemies foreign and domestic. In its devotion to duty, God and 
country, it most clearly resembles the French army of the Third Republic and is 
unquestionably both subservient to, and the promoter of, Bourguibist ideals. 

To this end Bourguiba has carefully maintained the military's purity. He has 
disenfranchised the officer and enlisted corps by denying them the right of legal 
political association, even in the ruling Destourian Socialist Party. He has denied 
them a role of first instance in the suppression of internal dissent and has relied 
instead on the separate forces of a gendarmerie, a national guard, and a special 
paramilitary Brigade of Public Order. The military has, therefore, never partici- 
pated in the decision-making process as a political elite. Nor has the military had 
thesopportunity to play the historical role of modernizers of a nation. Rather, they 
have se[ved solely in the capacity of defenders of the national sovereignty and of 
the status quo and as a symbol of unity and an instrumentality that links people 
with government in the nation-building enterprise.?2 


22. As the Bey's mahallah linked the people to the source of central authority in Tunis during 
the pre-Protectorate period; cf. L. Carl Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1974), p. 127-133. 
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A military establishment of this type is consonant with Bourguiba's view that 
the Tunisian armed forces should serve, in their primary role as a school of civics, 
to guarantee the survival of Tunisian nationalism. Moreover, he has been 
especially careful to limit its size and the quantity of armaments so as to 
discourage the armed forces from independent intervention in the affairs of state. 
In the final analysis, Bourguiba has striven to insure that the Kemalist ideology of 
his state—that is, the ideological hegemony of a system of alliances among the 
different factions in power resting on a common consent to secularism and 
Westernism—will be maintained in perfect harmony by a military that will act 
forcefully against violent desacralization of Bourguibist values.24 This does not 
imply that among military personnel there exists no differences of opinion; it does 
imply, however, the existence of a tacit agreement concerning the general 
principles that animate the majority of Tunisians. One must add here an important 
caveat to the effect that whereas the armed forces have not appreciably suffered 
from the growing polarization of the society, neither have they gained the political 
experience necessary to safeguard Bourguibism from further deterioration. In 
point of fact, the armed services, no matter how well removed they may be froin 
the source of alienation, by the very nature of their structure cannot avoid the 
global effects of continuing social chaos. 

The officer corps in all the three branches, certainly much more than the 
enlisted personnel or conscripts, mirrors the elites in their origins and patterns of 
socialization. The officer corps may be divided into four classes or promotions: 
the first class graduated from Saint Cyr in the first two years of independence and 
was already on active duty during the 1961 Battle of Bizerte, which ended 
definitively the French colonial presence; the second class was trained in Europe 
but not exclusively in France and attained field command in the middle 1960s and 
witnessed the débácle of pan-Arabism in the aftermath of the 1967 June War; the 
third class, which in 1984 has assumed the responsibility for the majority of posts 
vacated by the previous classes, received its training mainly in the United States 
at the height of the oil crisis in the early 1970s, at a time when Tunisian ties to 
France were gradually weakening; and the last class, which now fills the junior - 
field grade ranks, was trained almost exclusively in the United States during the 
period of the general strike of January 1978. 

For the most part the officer corps is drawn from the coastal Sahel and its:‘two 
centers of political and commercial importance, Sousse and Monastir, and the. 
environs of Tunis, which include Bizerte and Cape Bon. The.other regions, 
especially the extreme south, are still underrepresented, although there has-been ~” 
a concerted and increasing effort to make commissions accessible to competent 
cadres from these regions. This relative homogeneity is offset by the composition 


23. Echoed by Maali, op. cit., pp. 142, 144. 
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of the rank and file which, by virtue of national conscription, tends to reflect the 
more depressed areas of the country, as it is young men without other means of 
livelihood or ways to perform alternative service who are caught up in the draft. 
Presently the military maintains a delicate balance between regional elements 
among officers and men. Faced, however, with a threat from the outside, which 
appeared in earnest in 1980 when Colonel Qadhdhafi attempted to foment a 
revolution in the south, and from the inside when fundamentalism began to 
emerge in the armed forces in 1983, the military has demonstrated a marked 
appetite for new armament, new technological expertise, and new personnel. This 
delicate balance, therefore, is bound to be disturbed. Elements hitherto un- 
exposed to the system of national values will be inducted or commissioned and 
may respond less positively to the military’s mission of self-defense.?5 Further- 
more, the Third Republic élan of the services will begin to fade as the results of 
the passing into retirment of both the Saint Cyr class, now no longer operative, 
and the second class of officers trained in the 1960s. One can also expect the 
Kemalist model to weaken with the increasing reluctance on the part of the 
services to make the necessary personal sacrifices in the name of the Republic. 

In times of uncertainty such lack of patriotism may be inevitable. Since the 
late. 1970s the army in particular has begun to consider itself disadvantaged 
vis-à-vis the civilian bureaucracy.? This perception touches deeply the military 
sense of self-esteem. Called on to defend the nation against Qadhdhafism, the 
military has not received sufficient matériel from its point of view to carry out its 
mandate successfully and considers that what is now being absorbed comes too 
late and too little. The prospect of social anarchy perplexes the military. Twice the 
National Guard and the gendarmerie have demonstrated their incompetence in a 
situation of generalized chaos. The military has resented having to assume a 
police function which belongs to other organs of security under civilian control. 
And it is the bureaucrats of the Interior Ministry whom the soldiers hold 
responsible for dereliction of duty. Hence, a certain distrust between armed 
forces and Interior is beginning to make its appearance in the context of an uneasy 
feeling that the civilians cannot cope with the problems of social disorder. At the 
same time, the military does not believe it is receiving either added benefits or 
recognition for the new burden the civilians have laid on its shoulders. 

In sum, the strain is manifest in several ways: first, the military is loath to 
become an instrument of repression; second, the military is losing its faith in the 


25°The Civil Service Law, now temporarily suspended, which brought the chronically 
' unemployed into the army in the late 1970s for the purpose of promoting public works, may be 
renewed while the National Service Law, which allowed the military to induct professionals into the 
- ‘services at a rate of military pay but left them at their jobs, may continue as well. However lucrative 
- for the economy, the latter will surely discourage a permanent acquisition of technical expertise for the 
military whereas the former will flood the services with undereducated malcontents. . 
Sid 26: Souhayr Belhassen, ‘‘Le Rêve de I’Uniforme,”’ Jeune Afrique, No. 1043, December 1980, 
p. 182. 
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inculcated values of Bourguiba's Kemalist model of the state; third, the military 
fears the government's ambivalence toward the forces of fundamentalism and 
Qadhdhafism which sap the military's ‘‘vertu’’; and fourth, the military feels that 
it does not have the institutional perks commensurate with the dangers of its new 
role. Tbese factors contribute, as the older generation of officers retires, to a new 
emphasis on career among the younger officers, the principal manifestation of 
which is the avoidance of duty that is not personally rewarding. The greater the 
future involvement of the military in national affairs, the less probable, then, that 
the military will answer the challenge to the nation with a single voice. 

The possibility of military intervention in the affairs of state rests on a number 
of assumptions: first, that the economic crisis of the 1970s, brought about by the 
dependence of Tunisian capital on outside markets, will not abate; second, that 
the national consensus on ‘‘sacred”’ values, created in the 1960s and propagated 
by universal education and based on the positivistic myth of unilinear progress, 
will not survive economic dislocation; third, that the disaffected urban and rural 
classes, mobilized by this myth, will remain largely on the margin of Society and, 
in reaction to thwarted ideological aspirations, will continue to militate for the 
delegitimization of the state; fourth, that fundamentalism will grow at the expense 
of other political tendencies, thereby denying to the Destourian Socialist party the 
hegemony necessary to assure an alliance of all social classes. Thus, a period of 
latent disorder may be prolonged in which the youth of the country will remain 
perpetually **adolescent'' without recourse to jobs or official culture. 


THE PASSING OF BOURGUIBA 


It goes without saying that a significant redistribution of power internally is 
unthinkable until Bourguiba leaves office or dies and the Prime Minister accedes 
to his office. The new president is to be confirmed by plebiscite concurrently with 
the election of candidates to the National Assembly. His election must necessarily 
inaugurate a period of fluid coalition-building between elites and the recently 
enfranchised opposition parties as a compensation for the fact that the new head 
of government will in no way share in Bourguiba's charisma nor be guaranteed his 
personal control over the party and state apparatus. The pluralism envisaged by 
the present Prime Minister may indeed turn out to be a fiction limited to the 
MUP-II, the Communists, and the MDS, parties which in truth represent little 
more than a shrinking base of dissident Destourians available for cooptation. Stich 
openness is politically deceptive and heralds the beginning of a process im which 
the Islamic movement and the UGTT are not likely to participate, ‘the former 
because of the government’s lack of sympathy with the principles of Islamic 
socio-political organization—it being assumed that the fundamentalists have 
already passed from the stage of reformism to open militancy—and the latter 
because of an unbridgeable schism and philosophical bankruptcy in its executive 
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ranks. With such a rapidly shrinking representational base Destourianism cannot 
help but undergo a final and irrecuperable dilution of its political vitality while at 
the same time freeing the elites from the immobilism of the Bourguibist environ- 
ment for a no-holds-barred internecine political war. As all pretense to coalitional 
collegiality evaporates and the functioning of the government falls hostage to the 
ambitions of its office holders, the military, already accustomed to its traditional 
role of social arbiter and crisis manager, can be expected to intervene on a regular 
basis. 


THE HEGEMONY OF THE MILITARY 


The greater the persistence of social disintegration, then, the less apt the 
military will be to retire to its barracks. Consequently, a process of internal 
**colonialization"" by the military may be set in motion by means of which senior 
officers exercise a careful surveillance over important civilian posts—much in the 
same way the French organized a system of contróle civil parallel to the beylical 
government during the Protectorate period—and then simply ease the civilians 
from authority. The consolidation of its power on the highest level within the 
Destourian Political Bureau, where senior military officers would also insist on 
representation, and on the intermediary levels of administration where junior 
officers would monopolize the key posts of power in the various governorates, 
would be in effect the final stage in the passage of the armed forces from a position 
of hegemony to actual proprietorship over the state,?7 thereby stifling temporarily 
divisive elite competition. 

Moreover, political elements on the left and on the right of the political 
spectrum, not already coopted in the immediate post-Bourguiba period into the 
government coalition, would risk suppression under these circumstances because 
only through rigorous control could pervasive disorder be contained. At this 
point, however, the armed forces, weakened by the confusion between internal 
and external defense, would presumably relegate to themselves a greater propor- 
tion of the national resources and yet, because of the ''cultural baggage" of 
Bourguibism that the officer corps has carried since its inception, would probably 
initiate no new political ideology or theory of governance. No new programs for 
th? distribution of wealth would emerge; no political démarche consistently 
reflectiag a formal policy would be made toward the region, the Arabs or the 
West. 


27. A warning to this effect has already been sounded by the UGTT with respect to the 
appointment of Brigadier General Zayn al-Abdin Bin Ali to the directorship of National Security within 
the Ministry of Interior in the aftermath of the recent bread riots; cf. al-Sha'ab, (Tunis), February 10, 
1984, p. 3. : 
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The historical legacy of the Tunisian military, manifest as a reluctance to 
abandon an outwardly apolitical, nationalist and non-modernizing institutional 
character, leads to pessimism regarding the running of the state. Such a military 
concentrates on the reestablishment of a status quo ante rather than on solutions 
for the problems in the name of which it imposed its hegemony, with the result 
that the structural ills of the country stay hidden behind a mask of superficial 
order, recognized but unresponsive to manipulation. Inasmuch as it lacks elite 
experience, the Tunisian military is unlikely to adapt a formal political and 
ideological structure to its new position of power. On the other hand, as the crisis 
of governance intensifies, pressures may build inside the establishment among the 
younger, more politicized officers for such structures. In this way, the cohesion of 
the officer corps is threatened. 


TOWARD A RESTRUCTURING OF THE SOCIETY 


There can be little doubt that the major generational conflict implicit within 
the Tunisian officer corps will play itself out during the immediate post-Bourguiba 
period. The younger officers of the post-1973 oil crisis class, of whom an 
increasing number have their roots in the dispossessed strata of the society, are 
already hastening an inevitable change in the socio-cultural composition of the 
military. This cannot help but promote a challenge to the senior leadership. The 
gravity of this challenge depends on the degree to which the military leaders 
succeed in reformulating the lines of civil and military authority. Within the 
context of an overarching military control, the former political elites will probably 
retain no small amount of influence, since the military would find it difficult to 
govern without civilian bureaucratic expertise. This opens, by logical extension, 
new channels through which the former elites can articulate their interests. And so 
it would not be surprising if the military were to seek alliances with members of 
the old regime and with the urban commercial and agricultural bourgeoisie who, 
like the military, demand stability at any price. Such compromises may lead to an 
increasing trend toward consumerism among a privileged minority, of which the 
senior military ranks would constitute the base, a further marginalization of the 
dispossessed and their social deviationism, but, most importantly, the final loss of 
the military's Kemalist ideal which formerly guaranteed its institutional cohesive- 
ness. è 

The repeated intervention of the military and its gradual colonization of the 
society would proceed from thwarted attempts at social reconciliation character- 
istic of the Bourguibist world-view from which the military would spring, and 
could degenerate into a cult of pragmatic and chauvinistic nationalism. In the 
event social peace were not restored, it is probable that the aspirations for 
mobility and substantive change among the younger officers would not be satisfied 
and this in turn would pose a problem for the tenure in office of the one senior 
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officer who would eventually rise to lead the ‘‘junta’’ of his contemporaries. The 
differences between the promotion in authority and the younger generation of 
officers cannot help but become more pronounced. The latter have a world-view 
that is more sensitive than that of their elders to global and regional issues and to 
the place Tunisia occupies in the Maghrib and in the arena of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Furthermore, it is a world-view that expresses itself in a careerism that 
places absolute value on the technical competence lacking at higher levels of the 
armed forces. A constant agitation among younger officers, born of ideological 
frustration, intolerance of failure, suspicion of motives and goals, and of regional 
and social distinctions, marks the widening gulf between generations and renders 
fragile and temporary intra-military alliances. 

Given the immobilism of the senior military leadership and its opening, in the 
name of stability, of new avenues of influence to the conservative elements of the 
old regime, the wheel of politics would come full circle. Officers would depose 
officers in the name of the purity of their institution and for the same reasons that 
the military initially would have deposed the Bourguibist elites; namely, to avoid 
the fierce competition with the ruling establishment for ascendancy of one man 
and one view, a legacy in its most paradoxical form of the liberal authoritarian 
democracy utilized by Bourguiba himself to secure his continued predominance 
well beyond his own capacity to govern. 

It is extremely difficult to predict the consequences of such intra-military 
feuding. In resisting the tendency toward the incorporation of society by the 
senior military leadership and the rise of a caudillo, the junior ranks may in fact 
encourage the appearance of a personality among themselves who, by the force of 
his own charisma, could institute a praetorian regime of terror. On the other hand, 
the changing of the guard implied in the present democratization of the armed 
forces may not entail a violent internecine war of generation against generation set 
_ in motion by persistent socio-economic upheaval, but rather the formulation of an 
official ideology which reaches back into the pre-colonial past to favor the 
recrudescence of peasant traditions. Such an ideology would take the form of a 
"renaissance" of values, promoted by officers of peasant origin, and supported by 
a union of farmers, the urban lumpenproletariat of uprooted country folk, and the 
displaced petite bourgeoisie, that gives the hope—and perhaps the illusion—of 
participation in national life to all the dispossessed classes.?8 


© 
CONSTRAINTS AND LIMITATIONS 


As sketched above, the coming to power of the military in post-Bourguiba 
Tunisia is by no means inevitable; it is simply the worst-case view of a society and 
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state in full transition whose ultimate direction cannot be entirely known: the 
Destourian Socialist Party may regain its former status through conscientious 
reform of its structures and, should new sources of revenue be found, it is quite 
possible that the Tunisian economy may be restored to health, thus permitting the 
moratorium necessary for a reworking of intra-elite relationships on more realistic 
grounds. On the other hand, Tunisia's neighbors, Libya and Algeria, may 
intervene and thereby change the internal situation. 

After the bread riots of January 1984, Bourguiba demanded that the Destour- 
ian Socialist Party be reorganized and reinvigorated with new purpose. The test of 
the party, however, does not depend solely on its capacity for structural reform 
but in the translation of reform into renewed consensus. Therefore, the antici- 
pated political pluralism must anchor itself in the reality of free and open electoral 
competition. In. order to survive the party must take some hard decisions 
concerning liberalization and the sharing of responsibility with opponents which 
may demand unpopular accommodations as the price for their participation. The 
party's natural partner in consensus-building is the UGTT, but first the trade 
union must heal its own schism. If the political base is to be widened and the 
Prime Minister's position consolidated, the cronyism that gives the present ruling 
system its particular cachet of political expediency must also come to an end. The 
recourse to coalitional balance implies a redefinition of the dynamics of Tunisian 
authenticity. This is essential if the peasantry and the urban dissidents are to be 
integrated into the party, and yet such a redefinition in terms of an outmoded life 
style, superannuated traditions, and a mummified past must be avoided at all 
costs.?? Jt seems certain, then, that the ruling establishment must strike a balance 
between the Arabo-Islamic heritage and a modernization stripped of its most 
offensive Westernizing connotations. Success in this venture may endow Tunisia 
with a new authenticity without, however, forcing it into the militant Islamic 
camp. 

In the event that resources are found in Tunisia such as valuable minerals or 
new reserves of petroleum, the results could be politically beneficial in that a 
prolongation of the regime, even by artificial means—we may take here the Saudi 
example—might provide the respite needed for social reconstruction. Discoveries 
of this kind are, of course, hypothetical. The extraction of these resources is a 
long drawn-out and costly affair and ultimately depends for its profitability on 
market conditions and economies of scale.3° Moreover, the interpolation of Mich 
industries into an already well-diversified economy produces special problems 
common to countries of the Third World that tend toward economic monoculture. 


29. This is strongly emphasized by Mali, op. cit., p. 76. 
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Such societies require the recalibration of public and private sectors, suffer from 
diversion of government funds from agricultural production, and experience 
sharply rising wage differentials between workers and peasants and an accelera- 
tion in the number of the urban proletariat. This being said, it should be noted that 
in the past Tunisians have demonstrated a capacity for rational management 
which could serve to minimize the adverse effects of such changes. 

Should the government fail to coopt the Islamic movement or drive it 
underground, all hope will fade for the evolution of fundamentalism into a force in 
support of civil order. Repression would not only confirm the conspiratorial 
outlook that characterizes the militant fundamentalists but further erode elite 
legitimacy.3! Thus, if the party does not regain its ground and the economy 
continues to stagnate and falter, the potential for a Khomeinist solution increases 
accordingly. The degree to which the armed forces remain susceptible to the 
subversion of the fundamentalists and to what point Islamic activities may 
interfere with an independent role for the military is a matter of conjecture. For 
the present the armed forces possess an ideal of citizenship which softens the 
effects of internal division and suffices to sustain its solidarity. 

The greatest constraint, perhaps, on an independent role for the Tunisian 
military in post-Bourguiba Tunisia is the possibility of Libyan and/or Algerian 
intervention. There can be little doubt that since the end of the colonial period and 
the installation of political systems diametrically opposed one to the other, both 
Libya and Algeria have considered the disposition of Tunisia a matter of basic 
security to their regimes. In the constant struggle for supremacy in North Africa, 
and embittered by recent friction over the Western Sahara question, each regards 
Tunisia as its irridenta, a little Lebanon for which each claims to be the historical 
hinterland. And so, protracted anarchy within Tunisia, which calls into question 
its role of buffer between larger neighbors, acts immediately to destabilize their 
tenuous relationship. Tunisia is aware of its precarious situation and has prudently 
adopted a policy of careful rapprochement with both countries. In the spring of 
1983 Tunis signed a pact of friendship and cooperation with Algiers. This 
diminishes for the present the threat of an Algeria invasion. There remains the 
more potent menace of Qadhdhafism and the interference of Libya in Tunisian 
internal affairs. 

Colonel Qadhdhafi's personal attitude toward Tunisia has alternated between 
interventionary and practical politics. In January 1980 he sponsored an uprising in 
thé southern mining town of Gafsa for which Algeria furnished the territorial base 
of opefations. Since then he has violated the Tunisian frontier on numerous 
occasions—the most recent occurring in May of 1984 after an abortive attempt on 


31. For the psycho-social basis of Islamic revivalism, see chapter III of R. Hrair Dekmejian's 
study, The Future of Islamic Fundamentalism in the Arab World in the 1980s, (Binghamton, New 
York: Center for Research and Development, October, 1983). 
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his life—and has been the alleged perpetrator of kidnappings and other outrages. 
At the same time Qadhdhafi has paid court directly to Bourguiba and other 
important political personages as a participant in Tunisian palace intrigues. To 
smooth the way for these personal démarches he has agreed to annul the 
Tunisq-Libyan Unity Proclamation of 1974 and to settle amiably the outstanding 
question of the Tuniso-Libyan maritime frontier on which the future of the 
Tunisian petroleum industry may rest. 

Without an alliance with Algeria—and now after the signing of the Libyan- 
Moroccan pact of union in August 1984 this seems even more remote—Qadhdhafi 
cannot entertain the idea of conquering Tunisia. He can, nevertheless, persevere 
in his efforts to subvert the Tunisian civil and military authorities and to take 
advantage of Tunisia's internal predicament. " 

However, were Qadhdhafi to commit his army against Tunisia—a venture as 
unlikely as it is unpredictable—he would have first to master the growing unrest 
at home and make certain that his position with the Organization of African Unity 
was unassailable. The chances for this do not seem very good. Even if Qadhdhafi 
proves himself domestically invulnerable and confident of his army and his 
people, his previous aggression in Chad, his unpopular stance on the Saharan 
issue with his Maghrib neighbors, and his vision of a Saharan Islamic Republic 
uniting the Muslim north of Africa to the Muslim sub-Saharan south, have already 
earned him the disapproval of a majority of African states. An invasion of Tunisia 
would most certainly lead to a political isolation which Qadhdhafi can little afford 
at the moment. = i 

On the other hand, were Qadhdhafi to risk an adventure, the Tunisian armed 
forces would be obliged to rely on the Colonel's military ineptitude. Despite the 
Libyan army's small size and dismal record in previous conventional campaigns, 
it possesses overwhelming material superiority, fire power, and control of the air 
in comparison with the force the Tunisians can bring to bear against an invader.32 
The best the Tunisians could hope for would be to fight a delaying, defensive 
engagement in the southern mountain passes and along the coastal plain until 
outside help materialized. i 

From any point of view the Tunisian armed forces are woefully inadequate to 
repulse a full-scale invasion of their. national territory. It is certain that air power . 
in support of ground forces inserted at. strategic locations on the battlefield would 
determine the military outcome. The Tunisian order of battle is too thin in fighrs, 
tanks, and transport aircraft to be effective under these circumstances. And with `, 
no modern integrated air defense network in place the Tunisians would risk both M l 


32. A detailed breakout of the relative strength of the Tunisian and Libyan armed forces can be MN 
found in The Middle East Military Balance, (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University Press, 1983), pp. 155-164, ` 
238—244. For a more extensive survey of Tunisian military potential, see Harold Nelson, ed., Tunisia: . ' 
A Country Study, (Washington, D.C.: The American University Press, 1979), pp. 227-264. 
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strategic and tactical surprise. The twelve F-5 aircraft presently on order from the 
United States, or even five times that number, could accomplish little to right the 
balance. The decision to buy F-5s when C-130 trasnport are more logical for 
Tunisian military needs was taken at a moment when a gesture of confidence in 
Tunisia's stability was being solicited from Washington. And, in the wake of 
American operations against Libyan aircraft over the Gulf of Sirte in August of 
1981, it was a gesture that the United States could hardly refuse without sending 
the wrong signals to Tunis. At any rate—and even under the best of conditions— 
Tunisia possesses insufficient resources to finance a military modernization 
program equal to the Libyan challenge. Already caught short on the first payment 
for fighter aircraft, the Tunisian government has had to seek supplemental 
appropriations from the United States. Even if the Tunisian government manages 
to pay for the initial 12 aircraft and other matériel on order, the financing of more 
high technology weapons systems will be ruinous for the economy and have an 
adverse impact on consensus-building after the death of Bourguiba. 


` AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


In the contemporary Middle East Tunisia is a rare and unparalleled phe- 
nomenon. No other Arab regime can boast of its political longevity, nor match the 
Tunisian record for continuity of socio-political institutions and consistency of 
foreign policy objectives. Scholars regularly and minutely examine the Tunisian 
experience; diplomats praise the reasonableness of the Tunisian political world- 
view; businessmen have been encouraged by an atmosphere generally favorable 
to capital and fiscal restraints to invest in Tunisian enterprises. In spite of the 
existence of forces operating beneath the now placid surface of the Tunisian 
political scene which, given the proper constellation of actors and events may 
'cause inestimable damage to the fabric of national equilibrium, the Tunisian 
government has demonstrated a firm determination not to be deterred from the 
accomplishment of its national goals and the honoring of its regional and 
international obligations. 
Should Tunisia be lost as a voice of moderation in Mediterranean affairs, a 
vision of the historical and social continuum which in modern times has animated 
the littoral nations to engage in cooperative ventures may be fatally impaired. 
With it the last of the civil Arab republics may collapse, Westernization may be 
. further sapped of its vigor as an effective means to promote human development, 

- and thé inland sea may become once again the object of geo-strategic contention. 
The stakes are high. How Tunisia deals, then, with the internal and external 
<. pressures that impinge upon its society and its sovereignty at this critical juncture 
in its history cannot be treated with indifference by those sympathetic to its ideals. 
: To adopt an attitude of calculated neglect toward the Tunisian dilemma is to run 
the risk of not taking seriously the hypothetical until it becomes real. 
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BUREAUCRACY AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN SAUDI ARABIA 
Abdelrahman Al-Hegelan and Monte 
Palmer 


The bureaucracies of the Middle East are expected to perform two basic roles for 
the state. First, they are expected to provide an ever increasing array of 
regulatory and service functions essential to day-to-day operations. Secondly, 
they are expected to plan and to execute complex economic and social programs 
vital to future development. If the bureaucracy fails to provide an adequate level 
of services, the political system will find it increasingly difficult to cope with the 
demands of its citizens. By the same token, if the bureaucracy cannot play an 
effective developmental role, the economic shortages and dislocations of the 
present era will be accelerated, presenting future generations with economic, 
social and political problems of staggering proportions. 

If the role of the bureaucracy is central to the economic and social 
development of all Middle Eastern states, it would appear to be particularly 
crucial to the economic and social development of states such as Egypt, the 
Sudan, and Jordan, poor states in which the private sector of the economy has 
made minimal commitment to long term development. If the bureaucracies of 
Egypt, Jordan and the Sudan cannot play an active role in economic development, 
the prospect of those states achieving acceptable levels of economic growth is 
remote. 

The role of bureaucracy in the development process of Saudi Arabia would 
appear to be less crucial. With an annual budget of approximately 75 billion 
dollars, the Saudis are in the process of purchasing, ready made, an econogic 
infrastructure that required well over 100 years to create in the United States and 
Western Europe. The problems of maximizing the use of scarce capital resources: 
would appear to be minimal, for capital resources in Saudi Arabia have been far 
from scarce. Moreover, the Saudis have been able to alleviate shortages of skilled ` 
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administrative personnel by importing large numbers of expatriate civil servants 
from Egypt, the Sudan, Lebanon and other Arab states. 

This view, unfortunately, is misleading. It is also dangerous in the sense that 
it could well lead Saudi planners into a false sense of security by equating 
development with purchasing power rather than with the productive capacity of 
the Saudi population. In assessing the centrality of bureaucratic development to 
the future economic and social development of Saudi Arabia at least four factors 
should be considered. First, the sincere efforts by the government to assure that 
all Saudi citizens receive an equitable share of the nation's wealth and a full range 
of social services are ultimately limited by the capacity of the bureaucracy to 
deliver those services. We would also note that the marked increases in educa- 
tion, urbanization and media exposure that have occurred during the recent 
decade have resulted in sharply escalating demands for social services. Meeting 
this demand is central to the development of Saudi Arabia. 

Secondly, the Saudi government, in spite of its massive oil reserves, has 
become increasingly concerned over waste, mismanagement, and the rapid 
deterioration of public facilities. Such inordinate waste, in the view of the 
government, is both poor economics and poor politics. The ultimate solution to 
the problem of waste and mismanagement lies in upgrading the bureaucracy. 

Thirdly, the excessive dependence of the civil service on expatriate officials 
means, in effect, that the Saudis are not totally in control of their own destiny. 
Certainly the political development of the country would require that the major 
apparatus for executing the policies of state be substantially in the hands of Saudi 
nationals. The government is deeply concerned over the excessive role of 
expatriate labor in the economy and the bureaucracy, yet the demands of the 
development process have exacerbated rather than alleviated this problem. 

Fourthly, Saudi Arabia would appear to be the prototype of what economists 
refer to as a rentier state. A rentier state is one that derives a preponderance of its 
revenue from rents received from the extraction of a natural resource rather than 
from the capital producing agencies of its economy. Without revenues derived 
from rents, the state would become a deficit economy. Rentier states are further 
. characterized by the fact that the extraction of their natural resources is a 
technologically intense enterprise that employs few members of the indigenous 
population. The technology required for the profitable extraction of the natural 
resources is predominantly in the hands of foreigners. Finally a rentier state is 
characterized by the fact that the rents received from the extraction of natural 
resources are concentrated in the hands of the state. This condition makes it the 
state rather thàn the private sector that determines how and for what purposes 
these funds will be allocated. 

Saudi Arabia's status as a rentier state has profound implications for both 
long term development and the role of the bureaucracy within the development 
process. In terms of long range development, Saudi Arabia's rentier status 
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portends that it will remain dependent upon the technological expertise of the 
West for the foreseeable future. It can extricate itself from the rentier trap only by 
assuming technical competence over the extraction of its natural resources and by 
developing, through the use of Saudi manpower and Saudi technology, a diversi- 
fied mpdern economy parallel to but not dependent upon the oil sector. Moreover, 
as rents received for oil exports are concentrated in the hands of the state, the 
bureaucracy has become the primary agency responsible for planning, executing, 
regulating and maintaining economic development and, thereby, for freeing the 
economy from the burden of foreign dependency. Regardless of the aspirations of 
Saudi leaders or the population, it is the bureaucracy that will set the pace of 
development. 

The rentier problem, unfortunately, is more than merely an economic 
problem. As Palmer, Al-Nimir and Al-Ghofaili have illustrated, dependence on 
expatriate labor has been paralleled by a reluctance of Saudi Arabians to become 
psychologically involved in the productive sector of the economy.! This situation 
portends two undesirable tendencies. First, reliance upon expatriate bureaucrats 
is likely to be perpetuated as much by the demand for convenience as by actual 
need. Secondly, those Saudis entering the bureaucracy are unlikely to provide the 
thrust required either to realize the country's ambitious development plans or to 
provide the level of services increasingly demanded by the population. 

In line with the above discussion, the objective of the present paper is to 
assess the major behavioral problems restricting the developmental capacity of 
the bureaucracy. The assessment is based upon a survey of 123 senior Saudi 
officials and addresses six areas of bureaucratic behavior that would appear to be 
essential if the bureaucracy is to play an effective role in shaping the future of 
development. 


SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The proposition that Saudi Arabia's future economic development is contin- 
gent upon a marked enhancement of her bureaucratic capacity requires a 
discussion of the link between .bureaucracy and development as well as a 
specification of the capacities the Saudi bureaucracy must possess if it is to 
become a reasonably effective instrument of development. Although the theoreti- 
cal literature is far from unanimous on these points, certain bureaucratic needs are 
well documented and would appear to fall in the category of prerequisites?the lack 
of which would impair the capacity of any bureaucracy to implement a coherent 


1. Monte Palmer, Saud Al-Nimir, Ibrahim Al-Ghofaili, **The Behavioral Correlates of Rentier 
Economies: The Case of Saudi Arabia" in Robert Stookey, Current Research on the Arabian 
Peninsula (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1984). 
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development program.? The listing of such prerequisites does not suggest that 
their presence provides a sufficient condition for development. Nor does a mere 
listing of variables suggest how much of a given quality is necessary for 
development or how the diverse requisite variables do or should interact in the 
development process. At the very best, a list of variables is but the first, step in 
theory building, and a small step at that. It is, however, a beginning, and it does 
provide a basis for examining the problems of the Saudi bureaucracy in a 
systematic fashion. It also provides a basis for comparing the bureaucratic 
problems in Saudi Arabia with similar problems in the Middle East and elsewhere. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES 


The list of bureaucratic prerequisites required for economic and social 
development is clearly headed by a need for a capacity to innovate. The more a 
bureaucracy is required to play a developmental role, the more crucial it becomes 
that its members possess a capacity to find new and innovative approaches to the 
problems of social and economic change besetting their societies. We would stress 
that innovation is not merely the province of the planners at the pinnacle of the 
bureaucratic structure, but must permeate the entire bureaucratic apparatus. 
Lower echelon officials provide the main line of contact between the bureaucracy 
and the public. As such, they are often in the best position to make or suggest 
innovative adjustments that would enhance both the performance of the bu- 
reaucracy and its rapport with the public. 

Just as development is linked to innovation, it is also linked to the related 
psychological concepts of ''risk taking" and **achievement motivation.” A 
bureaucracy staffed by officials willing to take risks will clearly be more effective 
as an agent of development than a bureaucracy staffed by officials desiring 
multiple clearances for every act. Similarly, a bureaucracy staffed by individuals 
imbued with a deep sense of achievement motivation or work ethic is likely to 
attack the problems of development with far greater enthusiasm and a far greater 
chance of success than a bureaucracy staffed by officials who find their duties an 
imposition on their time and who use their working hours to read the papers, chat 
with friends and run family errands. 


COMMUNICATION VARIABLES 
e 


A second set of requisite variables influencing the developmental capacity of 
a bureaucracy relates to the flow of communications both within the bureaucracy 


2. Evert M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations (New York: Free Press, 1983); Jerald Zaltman, 
Robert Duncan, Process and Phenomena of Social Change (New York: Wiley, 1973). 

3. David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961); 
Ferrel Heady, Public Administration: A Comparative Perspective (New York: Marcel Dekker, 1979). 
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and between the bureaucracy and the society that it serves.4 In this regard, it 
might be noted that the capacity of the bureaucracy to plan is dependent upon the 
quality of information that it receives from its member units. The capacity of a 
bureaucracy to coordinate its operations is dependent upon both horizontal and 
vertical communications within the bureaucracy, so is its capacity to disseminate 
technological information and organizational goals to its members units. In much 
the same manner, the capacity of the bureaucracy to understand popular needs 
and to enlist popular support for its programs is dependent upon the quality of 
communication between the bureaucracy and its external environment. 


CLIENT INTERACTION VARIABLES 


Related to the external communication process but of far greater scope is the 
question of the interface between the bureaucracy and the public it was ostensibly 
designed to serve.5 In the process of development it is incumbent upon the 
bureaucracy to sell development to its clients, many of whom may fear or be 
antagonistic to change. Moreover, for its programs to be effective, the bu- 
reaucracy must also enlist the cooperation of the public, for bureaucratic efforts 
to implement programs among a totally hostile population may be doomed to 
failure before they begin. The bureaucracy must also listen to the public in order 
to assess its needs and to gather feedback relating to the success or failure of its 
programs. 


BUREAUCRATIC FLEXIBILITY 


A fourth bureaucratic prerequisite for development relates to the question of 
flexibility in the bureaucratic process. Flexible bureaucracies are marked by the 
willingness of senior officials to delegate authority to their subordinates and the 
willingness of subordinates to accept the responsibility that has devolved to 
them.5 Among other advantages, flexible bureaucracies are better able to respond 
to the immediate needs of the public than their less flexible counterparts. They are 
also better able to utilize available bureaucratic talent, a commodity in short 
supply in Saudi Arabia, and to improve public relations by sparing clients the 
interminable periods of waiting usually required to plead their case, regardless of 
how small, before a senior official. 


4. Evert M. Rogers with F. Floyd Shoemaker, Communication of Innovation: A Cross- 
Cultural Approach (New York: Free Press, 1971). 

5. Samuel J. Eldersveld, V. Jagannadhem and A. P. Barnabas, The Citizen and the Admin- 
istrator in a Developing Democracy (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1968). 

6. Joseph La Palombara, Bureaucracy and Political Development (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1963). 
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Based upon our informal interviews prior to the survey, the inflexibility in the 
Saudi bureaucracy is a result of two elements: the unwillingness of Saudi officials 
to delegate authority and the unwillingness of subordinate officials to accept it. 
Authority for virtually all decisions, regardless of their import, remains concen- 
trated at the upper echelons of the bureaucratic structure. This concentration of 
authority to the summit of the bureaucratic pyramid both abets and is reinforced 
by the predilection of most Saudi citizens to take their problems immediately to 
the most senior official involved, bypassing lower officials whom they perceive to 
be obstacles or buffers in the decision making process. 


OTHER IMPORTANT VARIABLES 


In addition to what we have referred to as the bureaucratic prerequisites of 
development, several additional elements of the bureaucratic process do have a 
marked impact on the success or failure of bureaucratic efforts. Certainly such 
elements would include the job satisfaction or morale of officials, the group 
dynamics within bureaucratic units, and the influence of favoritism.” 

In this regard, low job satisfaction frequently reduces bureaucratic perform- 
ance by inducing apathy among officials, by contributing to low group morale, by 
reducing concern for client satisfaction, and by creating a high rate of turnover 
within the bureaucracy. The latter problem is particularly severe within Saudi 
Arabia, for the Saudi bureaucracy has been beset by wholesale defections of 
bureaucratic talent to the private sector of the Saudi economy. 

Favoritism, in turn, also reduces bureaucratic efficiency in a variety of ways. 
It blunts the logic of the allocation processes and, in particular, it undermines 
public confidence in the impartiality of the bureaucracy. If personal influence is 
the most efficacious path to goal attainment in Saudi Arabia, Saudi citizens have 
little incentive to do otherwise. Moreover, the problem of favoritism increases the 
rigidity of bureaucratic systems by inducing the need for multiple clearances and 
other structural mechanisms designed to curb what is essentially a behavioral 
problem. Participant observation within the Saudi bureaucracy also suggests that 
favoritism increases bureaucratic rigidity by causing officials to avoid taking 
unilateral decisions that might leave them vulnerable to charges of favoritism by 
thęjr colleagues. Rather than individual decisions even in noncontroversial areas, 
one finds interminable recourse to the ubiquitous committee. This is not to suggest 
that thé fear of criticism is the sole cause of the ‘‘avoidance by committee’’ 
strategy so manifest within the Saudi bureaucracy, but we do suggest that it is a 
major contributing factor. How, then, do senior Saudi officials evaluate the Saudi 


7. J. Rothman, Planning and Organizing For Social Change (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1974). 
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bureaucracy in terms of the dimensions outlined above and what do they believe 
to be the major factors contributing to the prevalence of these problems? 


METHODOLOGY 


In order to provide answers to the above questions, 231 senior Saudi civil 
servants (individuals holding positions in the top five levels of the bureaucratic 
structure) were requested to complete a 92-item questionnaire outlining the major 
problems facing the bureaucracies in the Middle East in general and Saudi Arabia 
in particular. In each instance, the respondents were requested to assess the 
severity of each of the respective problems by indicating the percentage of their 
employees who suffered therefrom. They were then asked to assess the relative 
importance of approximately ten causes for each of the respective problems.® 

Of the 231 questionnaires distributed, 123 or 53.2 per cent were returned. The 
231 individuals receiving questionnaires represented the total population of senior 
officials in the ministries of finance, agriculture, health, information, civil serv- 
ices, commerce, industry, and higher education in the Riyadh area excepting 
those officials who were ill, on leave or otherwise out of the city at the time of the 
survey. Ministries other than those listed above were judged to be too sensitive 
for inclusion in the study. Riyadh, we would note, as the capital is the primary 
administrative center. An examination of response patterns among the question- _ 
naires returned provided little evidence of response bias or other reliability 
problems. Those individuals who were reluctant to express their views simply 
chose not to answer the questionnaire. In comparing the response patterns to the 
personal experience of Mr. Al-Hegelan and other officials interviewed informally, 
we noted a consistent trend by some officials to minimize the magnitude of any 
problem areas that might reflect upon them personally. If any bias occurs in the 
data presented, then, it would be that the severity of some problem areas has been 
understated. 

The questionnaires were printed in Arabic and were distributed and collected - 
by Mr. Al-Hegelan personally. The quality of the Arabic translation was evaluated 
by a team of Saudi scholars and bureaucrats and the recommended changes were 
incorporated into the final version of the questionnaire. The final version of the 
questionnaire was also modified to incorporate changes suggested by a pretest 
administered to nine senior officials approximately one month prior to the 
administration of the main questionnaire. 


8. Much of the background material for this article was based on the personal experience of 
Mr. Al-Hegelan as senior Saudi Administrator. Also see Morroe Berger, Bureaucracy and Society in 
Modern Egypt (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1957). x 
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RESULTS: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES 


If the Saudi bureaucracy is to serve as an effective vehicle for economic 
development, it must clearly provide the thrust necessary to implement and to 
maintain Saudi Arabia's exceptionally ambitious development programs.*It must 
simultaneously play an effective role in meeting the growing demand of Saudi 
citizens for an ever increasing array of services. In an effort to evaluate the 
developmental drive or thrust of the bureaucracy, our respondents were re- 
quested to provide rough estimates of 1) the percentage of their employees who 
were innovative in their approach to their bureaucratic activities and 2) the 
percentage of their employees whom they felt **put in a hard day's work." The 
results of both the innovation and the apathy items appear in Table 1. 

The results indicate that a full 42 per cent of the respondents felt that less than 
10 per cent of their employees were innovative in their approach to bureaucratic 
problems, with more than 87 per cent of the respondents indicating that a majority 
of their employees fell in the non-innovative category. These results mirror the 
results of earlier studies of innovation and achievement motivation among Saudi 
students and junior bureaucrats by Palmer, Al-Nimir and Al Ghofaili, studies 
which reported that the percentage of high achievers among both students and 
junior bureaucrats was less than 15 per cent.? 

In terms of the apathy item, 59 per cent of the respondents felt that less than 
60 per cent of their employees were putting in a hard day's work, with 89 per cent 
of the respondents estimating that 40 or more per cent of their employees fell in 
the apathetic category. The apathy item, we would note, addresses only the 
willingness of the employees to work, not the quality of their performance. As 
later stages of the analysis will indicate, senior administrators expressed serious 
reservations about the skills and qualifications of their employees, reservations 
dampening the productivity levels of those employees who do attempt to pull their 
weight. Although base line data necessary to compare the Saudi results with 
bureaucratic performance in Western Europe or the United States is lacking, the 
magnitude of the data presented suggests that the Saudi bureaucracy is hardly in 
a position to provide the drive or thrust required to transform Saudi Arabia from 
a consumer oriented rentier economy into a Saudi based, production oriented 
ec@nomy. 

In addition to assessing the magnitude of the innovation and apathy prob- 
lems, the research also sought to provide some understanding of those factors, 
both behavioral and organizational, which contributed to the low innovation and 


9. Saud Al-Nimir and Monte Palmer, ‘‘Bureaucracy and Development in Saudi Arabia" in 
Public Administration and Development, Vol. 2, (1984). Also see, Palmer, Al-Nimir and Ghofaili in 
Stookey, Current Research on the Arabian Peninsula. 
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TABLE 1 Evaluations of Problem Severity 














Innovation (what is the percentage of your Centralization (what is the percentage of 


employees who attempt to inno- your colleagues who prefer 
vate or try new ideas?) to centralize authority?) 
less than" 1096 41.9% of respondents 76—100% 33.6% of respondents 
less than 2596 29.1% of respondents 51-76% 47.196 of respondents 
less than 5096 16.2% of respondents 26-50% 16.096 of respondents 
more than 5196 12.8% of respondents 0-25% 3.4% of respondents 
nonresponse = 6 nonresponse = 4 


Apathy (what is the percentage of yourem- Reject Responsibility (How many of your 
ployees who put in a hard days subordinates are re- 
work?) luctant to take re- 

sponsibility for im- 
portant decisions?) 


0-10% 4.9% of respondents 76-100% 12.2% of respondents 
11-20% 23.0% of respondents 51-75% 25.2% of respondents 
21-40% 31.1% of respondents 26-50% 39.1% of respondents 
41-60% 29.5% of respondents 0-25% 23.5% of respondents 
61-100% 11.5% of respondents nonresponse = 8 


nonresponse = 1 


Communications (Delays in coordination Favoritism (What is the percentage of your 


with other units) employees that give special fa- 
vors to friends or relatives?) 
Never 6.8% of respondents 76—100% 23.0% of respondents 
Some of the time 53.0% of respondents 51-75% 30.1% of respondents 
Most of the time 31.6% of respondents 26-50% 26.5% of respondents 
All of the time 8.5% of respondents 0-25% 20.4% of respondents 
nonresponse = 6 nonresponse = 10 


Client Interaction (What percentage of Job Satisfaction/Morale (Would you move 


your employees treat the to the private sec- 
public with disrespect?) tor for a good 
go y opportunity?) 
76-100% 3.4% of respondents Positively 25.0% of respondents 
51-75% 10.3% of respondents Probably 51.7% of respondents 
26-50% 32.8% of respondents Doubtful 14.7% of respondents 
0-25% 53.4% of respondents No 8.6% of respondents 
nonresponse = 7 nonresponse = 7 





apathy problems and which presumably will have to be modified if the bu- 
reaucracy is to provide the developmental thrust desired by the government. 
To achieve this end, respondents were requested to evaluate each item on a 
list of causal or explanatory variables suggested by the literature on developmen- 
tal administration and by Saudi scholars and administrators as providing the main 
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TABLE 2 Some Explanations of Low Innovation and Apathy 














Innovation Apathy 

Systemic 
inadequate skills, qualification 75* e 38 - 
low incentives f 61 51 
lack authority 38 © 4l 
inadequate penalties 60 
Cultural/Personal 
low concern for responsibilities 35 36 
cultural bias 21 
social responsibilities 43 
Risk/Security 
fear of challenging supervisor 37 

' avoid responsibility 37 
fear making mistakes 37 
Group Dynamics 
fear upsetting colleagues 34 
no one else does 30 51 
Supervisor Dynamics 
lack of supervisor reinforcement 57 





* Respondents throughout were asked to evaluate each of the listed items in terms of its importance as 
a cause of lack of innovation and/or apathy (or other fault in subsequent tables). Scale scores range 
from 0 to 100 and represent the merging of ‘‘important’’ and “very important” responses, with ‘‘very 
important’ responses being weighted twice as heavily as "important" responses. Responses of 
“minor importance" or ''virtually no importance" were not included in calculation of the scale scores. 


explanations of low innovation and high apathy. Each item was evaluated as being 
very important, important, minimally important or unimportant. The results, 
provided in Table 2, have been organized on the basis of five explanatory 
categories: 1) systematic or organizational factors, 2) cultural or personal factors 
that tend to find their origin outside of the bureaucracy, 3) risk or security 
concerns that find their origin within the bureaucracy, 4) group dynamic factors 
relating to the influence of peer pressure upon bureaucratic performance, and 5) 
factors relating to the interaction of supervisors and subordinates. Each list of 
causal factors was tailored to the problem area in question, a process that resulted 
in considerable but not total overlap in the explanatory lists provided for each of 
the respective problem areas. Such tailoring was necessitated by size restrictions 
on the length of the questionnaire. The data for each problem area is presented in 
terms of summary scores. The same procedure was employed for each problem 
area discussed in the remainder of the article. 

In terms of interpreting the scale scores, scores of 75 or above should be 
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considered vital to the correction of the problem, with scores ranging from 50 to 
75 being ‘‘very relevant." Scores ranging from 25 to 50 should be considered 
relevant but not crucial to an alleviation of the problem, with scores below the 25 
per cent range being of marginal importance thereto. 

The results presented in Table 2 suggest a variety of conclusions. First, it is 
clear that the senior bureaucrats perceive the problems of low innovation to be a 
very complex phenomenon, with only one of the ten explanatory variables listed 
falling in the marginally important category. This, of itself, suggests that simple 
solutions to the innovation problem may be difficult to achieve. Having said this, 
it is also clear that the senior administrators placed the major blame for the low 
innovative capacity of the bureaucracy on structural or organizational factors and 
specifically upon the low skill levels of bureaucrats and the lack of incentives 
within the system. 

Following the systemic variables in order of importance were the variables 
relating to the general insecurity of bureaucrats and their unwillingness to engage 
in behavior that might undermine either their tenure or the quality of their 
position. Within the Saudi context, officials of Saudi origin are relatively immune 
from being terminated, but they are vitally concerned about the quality of their 
positions and their relationships with their superiors. Expatriate officials, on the 
other hand, have legitimate concern for both their tenure and the quality of their 
positions. Low innovation was also perceived as being related to the general 
apathy of many employees as well as to a group environment that placed little 
emphasis upon innovation. 

Of some interest in interpreting the above results is the fact that the senior 
Saudi bureaucrats place primary emphasis for low levels of innovation on 
systemic factors. At least one body of developmental literature, by contrast, 
attributes low levels of innovation to both cultural biases against innovation and 
to security related factors.!° If the senior bureaucrats are correct, a marked 
improvement in the innovative capacity of the bureaucracy could be achieved by 
merely upgrading skill levels. This, in turn, could be accomplished by increasing 
the skill levels of the expatriates employed in the bureaucracy, as well as by 
increasing the skills of Saudi nationals entering the bureaucracy. If, however, skill 
levels are less of a determining factor than the senior administrators believe them 
to be, the solution to the innovation problem could be far more complex. 
Bureaucratic insecurity, a factor acknowledged by both theorists and sdhior 
administrators as dampening innovation levels, does not lend itself to an easy 
solution. Difficult to alter, too, are non-innovation tendencies rooted in the group 


10. James A. Medeiros and David E. Schmitt, Public Bureaucracy: Values and Perspectives 
(Duke University Press, 1977); Fred W. Riggs, Frontiers of Development Administration (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1970); Alex Inkeles and David H. Smith, Becoming Modern (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1974). 
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environment of the work unit and within the culture from which the bureaucrats 
are drawn. 

Turning to the problem of apathy, the data presented in Table 2 indicate that 
evaluations of the causes of apathy are perceived to be of a different mix than the 
causes of low innovation. In the case of apathy, one behavioral variable, low 
supervisor reinforcement, and two systemic variables, inadequate penalties and 
inadequate incentives, head the list of explanatory variables. Skill levels, while 
relevant, emerge as the least important variable, an obvious reflection of the fact 
that apathy is not necessarily related to skill or qualifications. Excessive concern 
for personal and social responsibilities external to the bureaucracy as well as an 
apathetic group environment were also perceived as contributing to the apathetic 
behavior of Saudi officials. 

Given the different mix of variables explaining apathetic behavior, it would 
appear that apathy would be a far more difficult problem to modify than low 
innovation. This is particularly so if the senior bureaucrats are correct in assuming 
that the innovation problem is primarily one of inadequate skills.!! 


RESULTS: THE FLEXIBILITY VARIABLES 


Bureaucratic flexibility requires that officials at the lowest reasonable level 
should be in a position to make decisions within their area of competence. 
Maximum decision making flexibility eases the administrative bottlenecks en- 
demic to Middle Eastern bureaucracies and allows senior administrators to 
concentrate on broad policy issues rather than routine decisions. Flexibility also 
builds regime support by providing a quick response to client problems while 
simultaneously placing the decision in the hands of officials with specialized 
knowledge of the issue area. 

Participant observation within the Saudi bureaucracy suggests that flexibility 
is not a common phenomenon in Saudi bureaucratic circles. The problem has two 
basic elements: the reluctance of senior administrators to delegate authority and 
the reluctance of subordinate officials to accept it. Common explanations for the 
reluctance of subordinate officials to accept responsibility range from systemic 
factors such as inadequate skills and incentives through a variety of cultural, 
security and group dynamic variables. These explanatory variables are outlined in 
Table 3. Explanations of why senior officials are reluctant to delegate authority, in 


11. It should be noted that effective limits on the length of the questionnaire required that the 
list of causal variables be tailored to the needs of each specific problem area under consideration. In 
the case of apathy, the risk/security variables were judged to be of minimal relevance to the problem 
of apathy, although their subsequent importance on the innovation scale suggests that they may be 
more relevant to apathy than anticipated. More crucial would be the importance of the supervisor 
reinforcement item in explaining apathy, and the absence of the supervisor item on the innovation list. 
The importance of supervisor reinforcement as an explanation of low innovation clearly requires 
additional emphasis in future studies of bureaucracy in Saudi Arabia and the Middle East. 
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TABLE 3 Some Obstacles to Bureaucratic Flexibility 














Avoid Justify 

Responsibility Centralization 
Systemic 
employee skills, qualifications inadequate 5] 48 
employee low incentives 31 
Cultural Personal 
employees low concern for responsibilities 40 
cultural bias 30 
Risk/Security 
employees fear challenging supervisor 39 
employees avoid responsibility 29 
employees fear mistakes 58 
employees general insecurity 43 
Group Dynamics 
employees fear of upsetting colleagues 19 
employees low morale 37 
Supervisor Dynamics . 
centralization builds respect 25 
delegation causes confusion 15 
easier to do things yourself 30 
subordinates misuse authority 20 








turn, include the low skill levels of their employees, employee reluctance to 
accept authority, the belief that centralization builds respect (power) and the fear 
that subordinates might use the authority delegated to the detriment of their boss. 
These items are also outlined in Table 3. 

Contrary to our expectations, only 12 per cent of respondents suggested that 
most (75 per cent or more) of their subordinates were reluctant to accept new 
responsibilities (Table 1). An additional 25 per cent suggested that at least half of 
their subordinates dodged responsibility, with 39 per cent acknowledging that 
responsibility avoidance was a problem among at least a quarter of their 
employees. All in all, the trait of responsibility avoidance appears to be a factor 
limiting the flexibility of the Saudi bureaucracy, but far less of a problem than we 
had originally anticipated. 

Responses to the question ‘‘what is the percentage of your colleagues who 
prefer to centralize authority," by contrast, were much more in line with our 
expectations. Thirty-three per cent of the respondents indicated that at least 75 
per cent of their colleagues (other senior officials) preferred to centralize author- 
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ity, with an additional 47 per cent acknowledging that at least half (50 to 75 per 
cent) of their peers were centralizers (Table 1). Thus, more than 80 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that the centralization of authority was the norm among 
their colleagues. The major burden for the lack of bureaucratic flexibility, 
accordingly, would appear to lie with senior rather than middle or lower level 
bureaucrats. This is particularly unfortunate in terms of instilling more flexibility 
into the Saudi system, for, given the hierarchical nature of the Saudi bureaucratic 
structure, few junior bureaucrats are likely to pursue new or innovative policies 
without clearance from above. Flexibility, if comes at all, comes from the top. 


RESULTS: COMMUNICATIONS VARIABLES 


Closely related to the problem of bureaucratic flexibility is the problem of 
bureaucratic communications. Simply stated, a bureaucracy beset by communica- 
tion bottlenecks will experience severe difficulty in gathering accurate information 
necessary for the planning of development projects and even greater difficulty in 
coordinating and supervising the execution of those projects once initiated. 

When our respondents were asked to indicate the level of difficulty they 
experienced in coordinating their activities with other bureaucratic units, less than 
7 per cent of the respondents indicated that communications were not a serious 
problem (Table 1). Fifty-three per cent indicated that communications were a 
severe problem at least some of the time, with the remaining 40 per cent 
acknowledging that communications problems occurred most (32 per cent) or all 
(9 per cent) of the time. In sum, then, 93 per cent of the senior bureaucrats 
surveyed found communications to be at least a partial problem, with 40 per cent 
of the respondents suggesting that communication lapses posed a problem of 
major proportions. On the basis of these results, one would suggest that the Saudi 
bureaucracy does, indeed, experience difficulty in both gathering information 
from its diverse units and in implementing and maintaining projects that require 
the coordination of multiple units. 

In attempting to explain the sources of the communications problem, Saudi 
officials were requested to evaluate two categories of explanatory variables: 
systemic variables and behavioral variables. The systemic variables included the 
need for multiple signatures on routine items, the scattering of offices, the lack of 
clearly defined jurisdiction and the excessive responsibilities placed upon senior 
officals. The behavioral variables included the unwillingness of subordinates to 
take responsibility, employee insecurity, and the preoccupation of employees 
with personal problems (apathy). 

The results of the explanatory items appear in Table 4 and suggest that both 
systemic and behavioral problems played a major role in disrupting the com- 
munication process. The main culprits were the requirements for multiple 
signatures, jurisdictional problems, employee insecurity and the excessive de- 
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TABLE 4 Some Obstacles to Effective Communications 














Systemic Problems 


Too many signatures required 63 
Offices scattered 47 
Jurisdiction poorly defined 63 
Officials on too many committees, busy 62 


Behavioral Problems 


No one takes responsibility 49 
Employees unsure of what to do, delay 64 
Employees preoccupied with personal problems 41 








mands placed upon senior officials. The latter problem, of course, relates directly 
to the problem of excessive centralization surveyed above. All of the variables 
listed were judged to be important obstacles to effective communications within 
the Saudi bureaucracy by at least half of the respondents, a fact suggesting that 
the rapid improvement of the communication capacity of the Saudi bureaucracy is 
not likely to be achieved by a quick fix of any single variable. 


RESULTS: CLIENT INTERACTION VARIABLES 


Bureaucrats who find it difficult to establish rapport with the clients they 
serve find it difficult either to elicit accurate information from the public or to 
enlist its cooperation in the execution and maintenance of development projects. 
In this regard we would note that personal experience suggests that maintenance 
is a particularly severe problem in Saudi Arabia, with few Saudis manifesting any 
personal involvement in the upkeep of public works. 

To gain at least a rough indicator of the level of friction between the 
bureaucracy and the Saudi public, our respondents were asked to indicate the 
percentage of their subordinates who were rude to the public. While this measure 
taps but one dimension of the client interaction problem, it does reflect a major 
complaint of the Saudi population vis-à-vis their bureaucracy. 

Responses by the senior bureaucrats surveyed suggested that they viewed the 
problem of rudeness to be a relatively moderate one in comparison to the other 
problem areas surveyed. Nevertheless, 47 per cent of the respondents indicated 
that at least 25 per cent of their subordinates were rude to the public, with 
approximately 14 per cent of the respondents suggesting that a majority of their 
subordinates were rude to the public (Table 1). In evaluating these percentages, it 
is important to consider that not all bureaucrats interact with the public. Also, the 
results may have been influenced by a slight fudge factor, as some of the 
respondents may have felt that the rudeness of their employees reflected ad- 
versely upon their own performance as supervisors. Be this as it may, the 
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responses indicate the clear presence of friction between the bureaucracy and the 
Saudi public, a friction that was graphically documented by Al-Mizjaji in his study 
of mass attitudes toward the Saudi bureaucracy.!? We would also note that a little 
rudeness goes a long way when it comes to destroying public sympathy toward the 
bureaucracy and its objectives. 

As in the other problem areas, our respondents were requested to evaluate 
the main causes of friction between the bureaucracy and the public. The causal 
factors were divided into three categories: systemic factors, bureaucratic behav- 
ior factors, and mass behavior factors. Evaluations of the various causal factors 
are presented in Table 5 and indicate that the friction between the Saudi 


TABLE 5 Obstacles to Effective Client Interaction 

















Bureaucratic Behavior 


Bureaucrats don't care what the public thinks 50 
Employees are frustrated by their jobs, take it out on public 31 
Systemic 

Public frustrated by red-tape 69 
Mass Behavior 

Public always trying to pull strings 42 
Public rude to civil servants 26 
Public expects too much from civil servants 52 
Public lacks respect for civil servants 21 
Public lacks civil responsibility 55 
Allocation of Blame for Client Relations % 
Primarily public 37 
Primarily bureaucrats 63 














bureaucracy and its clients is clearly a multi-dimensional problem. From a 
systemic perspective, client relations were perceived to be upset by the enormity 
of the red tape that characterizes the Saudi bureaucracy. In terms of mass 
behavior, the respondents cited the public’s lack of civic responsibility, the 
public’s excessive demands for services, and the public’s constant attempts to 
pull strings or use favoritism as particularly important sources of 
clienf-bureaucracy friction. In terms of bureaucratic behavior, 67 per cent of the 
respondents saw relations with the public being undermined by the fact that 
“bureaucrats don't care what the public thinks.” In a related questionnaire item 


12. Ahmad Dawood AI-Mizjaji, Public Attitudes Toward the Bureaucracy in Saudi Arabia, The 
Public Attitudes Toward the Bureaucracy in Saudi Arabia (Ph.D. Dissertation, Florida State 
University, 1982). 
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TABLE 6 Some Explanation of Favoritism 











Social Pressures 
Intense pressure from friends and relatives 51 
Moral obligation to friends and relatives 45 
Group Dynamics 
Must give favors to get favors - 44 
Everyone does it 33 


Systemic Factors 
No penalties for giving favors 55 








asking respondents to allocate blame for public-bureaucracy friction, 37 per cent 
of the respondents placed primary blame on the public, while 63 per cent of the 
respondents placed the primary cause of the problem squarely upon the shoulders 
of the bureaucracy. 


RESULTS: FAVORITISM 


Favoritism has been the bane of bureaucracies throughout the Arab world, 
destroying public confidence in bureaucratic establishments and diverting the 
rational allocation of the state’s resources. Although the problem of favoritism is 
a particularly sensitive one, the weight of opinion among our advisors was that its 
centrality to bureaucratic performance necessitated its inclusion in the question- 
naire. Respondents, accordingly, were requested to indicate the approximate 
percentage of their subordinates who ‘‘gave special favors to friends and 
relatives." 

Contrary to our expectations, few respondents dodged the favoritism issue, 
with 23 per cent of the respondents indicating that virtually all of their subordi- 
nates were in the business of granting special favors, with an additional 30 per cent 
acknowledging that a majority of their subordinates granted preferential treatment 
to friends and relatives (Table 1). Indeed, only 20 per cent of the respondents 
indicated that favoritism was a relatively minor problem among their subordi- 
nates, a very surprising figure given the sensitivity of the issue and the fact that 
not all subordinates are in positions to grant special favors. 

The explanations of favoritism were divided into three categories: systemic 
factors, group dynamic factors, and social/cultural factors. The results, presented 
in Table 6, indicate that all three categories played a major and relatively equal 
role in explaining the presence of favoritism. 

In terms of systemic factors, the respondents stressed the lack of effective 
penalties for the granting of favoritism. Rather than impose penalties, the system 
attempts to fight the problem by requiring multiple signatures, centralization and 
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other procedures that we earlier found to have a severely detrimental effect on the 
flexibility and communication capacities of the Saudi bureaucracy. Of virtually 
equal importance was the acknowledgement that group dynamics dictated that 
*one must give favors in order to get favors" and to a lesser extent, that 
“everyone does it," thereby making favoritism socially acceptable if not desir- 
able. Finally, the respondents also indicated that the process of favoritism was 
present in the fabric of Saudi society, with many of the respondents indicating that 
their subordinates appeared to be under intense social pressure from their friends 
and relatives to grant favors. An equal number of respondents perceived that 
many of their subordinates felt a moral or ethical obligation to give favored 
treatment to friends and relatives, perceptions reflecting the fact that Saudi 
society is very much a family oriented society in which few values other than 
religion take precedence over family loyalty. 

Favoritism, then, in spite of its debilitating influence upon bureaucratic 
performance, would appear to be a particularly difficult problem to alleviate, as its 
presence is as much a social as it is a bureaucratic problem. 


RESULTS: JOB SATISFACTION 


Job satisfaction, as noted in the earlier discussion, influences virtually all 
aspects of bureaucratic performance. A particularly visible and a particularly 
debilitating manifestation of the lack of job satisfaction in the Saudi bureaucracy 
has been the wholesale flight of Saudi bureaucrats to the private sector, a flight 
that has robbed the Saudi bureaucracy of desperately needed skills and experi- 
ence. 

To gain some idea of the magnitude of this problem, our respondents were 
asked to indicate their own willingness to move to the private sector should a 
favorable opportunity present itself. They were also requested to evaluate various 
factors explaining the migration of Saudi bureaucrats to the private sector. 

In regard to the willingness of the senior officials themselves to move to the 

. private sector, 25 per cent of the respondents said that they would positively move 
to the private sector if a suitable opportunity arose, a response which, in all 
probability, suggests that 25 per cent of the senior bureaucrats surveyed were 
actively seeking positions in the private sector (Table 1). In addition to the 25 per 
cent, of active seekers, an additional 52 per cent of the respondents indicated that 
they would probably accept a suitable position in the private sector should one 
arise, making a grand total of 77 per cent of the respondents who were 
predisposed to leave government service. In interpreting the above figures, as 
stark as they appear, it must also be noted that some Saudi officials hold positions 
in both the private and the public sectors, thereby alleviating the need for 
choosing between one and the other. The potential for ‘‘conflict of interest" 
situations in such arrangements is obviously high, but exceeds the scope of the 
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TABLE 7 Why People Leave the Bureaucracy 











Systemic Variables 


better pay 92 
better opportunity for promotion 60 
increased job security 13 
better fringe benefits 76 
Job Satisfaction Variables 

less boring position 37 
greater specialization . 50 
more prestige 9 
less frustration 27 
less red tape 51 


Group Dynamic Variables 
better work environment 54 
poor morale 44 


Social/Personal 
closer to family 19 
family business obligations 28 








present discussion. At least among our senior respondents, then, the hypothesis 
that transfers to the private sector were exceptionally high is clearly corroborated 
by the data. 

Turning to an evaluation of why Saudi bureaucrats are deserting the public 
sector, our respondents were requested to evaluate the importance of four sets of 
explanatory factors: systemic factors, job satisfaction factors, group dynamic 
factors and social/personal factors. Descriptions and scores for the items included 
in each of the four categories are presented in Table 7. 

The major reason for the high turnover in bureaucratic positions according to 
the data presented in Table 7 is money. Indeed, the three explanatory variables 
receiving the highest scores were better pay, better fringe benefits and better 
opportunity for advancement. All three variables, it should be noted, were 
systemic variables that are well within the capacity of the government to alter. 

If money-related variables were the overwhelmingly most important factors 
attracting Saudi bureaucrats to the private sector, an evaluation of the job 
satisfaction and group dynamic factors also suggest that Saudis are being 
encouraged to leave the bureaucracy by a variety of irritants ranging from red tape 
and low opportunities for specialization to low morale and a less than satisfactory 
work environment. This being the case, increasing salaries, while perhaps easing 
the migration problem, will not necessarily address the broader problems. relating 
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to low job satisfaction and its impact upon bureaucratic performance or bureau- 
cratic capacity. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In presenting the above data, we have attempted to evaluate the develop- 
mental capacity of the Saudi bureaucracy across six dimensions: psychological 
drive, flexibility, communications, client relations, impartiality, and job satisfac- 
tion. Problems in any one of the six areas would impair the developmental 
capacity of any bureaucracy. Our respondents, unfortunately, gave the Saudi 
bureaucracy poor marks in each of the six areas, suggesting that the developmen- 
tal capacity of the Saudi bureaucracy is low, indeed. In particular, their responses 
suggest that the bureaucracy is likely to be of minimal use to the Saudi 
government in its strenuous efforts to provide enhanced services to the Saudi 
population or in its equally strenuous efforts to escape from the trap of rentierism 
and external dependency. 

In addition to assessing the developmental capacity of the Saudi bureaucracy, 
our analysis attempted to examine the major causes of the Saudi bureaucratic 
malaise. In this regard, two basic trends were noticeable. First, the respondents 
generally placed primary responsibility for Saudi Arabia's bureaucratic problems 
upon structural factors such as low skill levels, inadequate incentives and low 
salaries. Secondly, and in spite of the emphasis placed upon systemic factors, the 
data indicated that Saudi Arabia's bureaucratic problems were multidimensional 
and involved a wide variety of factors, including external cultural and social 
pressures, non-productive work-group dynamics, and a variety of behavioral 
predispositions including the insecurity of many officials, their lack of profes- 
sionalism and their minimal concern for the public. 

Many of the systemic problems faced by the bureaucracy are well within the 
capacity of the government to correct. The government, for example, clearly 
possesses the capacity to raise the salaries of its employees and to provide greater 
material incentives for enhanced performance. In the short run, then, it should be 
possible for the government to achieve at least a small improvement in bureau- 
cratic capacity by improving salaries and related material incentives. We would 
caution against excessive optimism in this regard, however, for, as noted in earlier 
discussions, not all officials are dependent upon their bureaucratic salaries as their 
primary source of income. The mere fact that low salaries are an irritant and lead 
to low morale does not guarantee that higher salaries will, of themselves, lead to 
enhanced performance. It is conceivable, for instance, that higher salaries may 
merely be accepted by officials as their due or as incentives to stay in the 
bureaucracy rather than moving to the private sector. Making the Saudi bu- 
reaucracy as Saudi as possible, after all, is a major goal of the government. Under 
such circumstances, increased material incentives could well lead to little if any 
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improvement in bureaucratic performance. More ominous, of course, is the 
multidimensionality of the bureaucratic problems. Any long term or sustained 
improvement in Saudi Arabia's bureaucratic capacity will have to address a 
multitude of behavioral problems including official attitudes toward the public, the 
group*environment that sets the tone for bureaucratic performance, and the 
external social, cultural, and economic environment in which the Saudi bu- 
reaucracy must operate. 
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CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN THE 
THIRD TURKISH REPUBLIC 
John H. McFadden ` 


On September 12, 1980, Kenan Evren, Chief of the Turkish General Staff and 
head of the Turkish National Security Council, announced that the military had 
taken control of the Turkish government. Leading political figures were taken into 
custody and martial law was declared country-wide. Thirteen months later, all 
political parties then in existence were directed to disband, their property 
confiscated by the state. In November 1982, a new constitution was put into 
effect. It contained a provisional article which stipulated that all those who had 
been in positions of leadership on September 12, 1980, were barred from 
participating in politics for 10 years and those who had been members of the 
Grand National Assembly were barred for five. It was the end of a truly 
remarkable era in Turkey’s politics. 

The political system that the military dismantled had been liberal to a fault. 
The 1961 constitution had facilitated broad access to the political process by 
newly mobilized social and economic groups. A proportional representation 
system of distributing seats in the Grand National Assembly had encouraged a 
surfeit of political parties. Lowered restraints on the variety of political philoso- 
phies that would be tolerated had produced a wide divergence of political 
opinions, many of which came to be represented at the national level. 

The effects of this were debilitating. The polity fragmented and became polar- 
ized into camps espousing mutually exclusive ideologies. Because of the propor- 
tional representation system, no party was able to obtain a majority in the 

, Assembly and the legislative process bogged down. Anyone entering the system 
used those means deemed most expedient for his particular situation. What 
resulted was a political system that Schmitter might have described as ‘‘syndicalist’”! 


1. Phillipe C. Schmitter, ‘‘Still the Century of Corporatism?'', in Frederick Pike and Thomas 
Stritch, eds., The New Corporatism, (Southbend, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1974), p. 98. 
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or that Huntington would have called ‘‘praetorian’’? and which many regarded as 
anarchic. 

Between 1970 and 1980, political violence in the country had reached 
extraordinary proportions. In 1978 alone there were more than 4,000 separate acts 
of political violence.? By the summer of 1980, an average of 183 lives were lost 
every month as a result of political clashes.4 In his announcement that the military 
had taken over, General Evren noted that in the two preceding years 5,241 lives 
had been lost and 14,152 people had been injured, figures which were comparable 
to the casualties suffered during the Turkish war of independence.5 When the 
military dissolved the Assembly, few mourned. 

The military laid blame for the political chaos of the 1960s and 1970s on the 
structure of, and the individuals in, the governing bodies provided for in the 1961 
constitution. During the 38 months it ruled Turkey, it made changes in three areas. 
First, it reordered the legal structure of the government, strengthening institutions 
responsible for public order. Second, it took steps to ensure that the new legal 
framework would not be filled with the old political actors and, finally, it left itself 
in a position to observe and, if necessary, to influence the performance of the new 
Turkish republic. To fully understand the system that has emerged in Turkey, a 
detailed look at each of these endeavors is necessary. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


The Turkish military approached the problem of reordering Turkish politics 
from the point of view that if governments are to survive, they must be provided 
the means to control political participation. The concept has sound basis in 
political theory. In Federalist Paper 51, Madison wrote ‘‘. . . you must first enable 
the government to control the governed; and in the next place, oblige it to control 
itself." Max Weber wrote of the state's right to wield the ‘‘monopoly of legitimate 
force.''6 The same is a recurring theme of Huntington in the work cited above and 
of Robert A. Dahl as well.? Walter Lippmann wrote: ‘‘I do know that there is no 
greater necessity for men who live in communities than that they be governed, self 
governed if possible, well governed if they are fortunate but in any event, 
governed.''$ 


2. Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1968), p. 196. 

3. Milliyet, December 31, 1978, p. 9. 

4. Cumhuriyet, April 6, 1981. 

5. The casualty figures for the war of independence given by Evren were 5,713 killed and 
18,480 wounded. 

6. Max Weber, *'Politics as a Vocation,” tr. in H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1980), p. 78. 

7. Robert A. Dahl, Regimes and Oppositions, (New Haven; Yale University Press, 1973), 
Chapter 1. 

8. New York Herald Tribune, December 10, 1963, p. 24. 
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It was toward this end of re-establishing the capacity to rule that the first 
moves of the National Security Council were directed. On July 1, 1981, the 
Council announced the formation of a consultative assembly whose task would be 
to write a new constitution, a new political parties law and a new election law. The 
assembly consisted of 160 delegates, 40 of whom were appointed by Countil fiat. 
The remainder were drawn from a list of 360 names provided to the National 
Security Council by the province governors, most of whom had been appointed by 
it. No one who had been a member of a political party on September 11, 1980, 
could serve in the assembly. Not too surprisingly, the assembly thus constituted 
produced a set of legal structures that represented increased control by the state 
both in economic and political areas. 

A comparison of the state's role in the economy under the 1961 constitution 
with that in the 1982 version reveals sufficient similarities in structure and wording 
to indicate that the old was used as a model for the new. In examining the changes 
what has been left out of the 1982 constitution is also important. As an example, 
excluded is that portion which allowed the government to restrict private 
enterprise ‘‘in the public interest” (old article 40) and all of old article 41 which 
directed that it was ‘‘... the duty of the state to encourage economic ... 
development ... enhance national savings [and] to give priority to those 
investments which promote public welfare . . .”’ In its place is article 48 which 
consists of a simple statement to the effect that the economy is based on private 
enterprise and makes reference to state supervision but not intervention. 

The relationship of the government to labor unions has also changed. The 
state has been given the prerogative to determine when a strike is being conducted 
in a manner "contrary to the principle of good will, to the detriment of society.” 
It can also determine the circumstances and places where strikes can be 
prohibited. Added to these constitutional constraints, on June 17, 1983, the 
National Security Council created a system of State Security Courts having the 
power to adjudicate strikes, lockouts and violations of collective wage agree- 
ments. From the way the legislatiori setting up the courts has been worded, it 
appears likely that these courts will operate in such a way that the government will 
act as arbiter between labor and management.? 

Even more dramatic are the limits that have been imposed upon political 
participation by all non-governmental organizations, including labor unions, 
private associations and the press. Article 52 of the new constitution directs that 
unions ‘‘. . . shall not pursue a political cause, engage in political activity, receive 
support from political parties or give support to them."' Article 33 bars all other 
associations from pursuing political aims, or from otherwise engaging in political 
activities and prohibits them from giving support either to political parties or to 
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labor unions. Government employees, military personnel, and the faculty and 
students at institutes of higher education are all barred from membership in 
political parties. Parties may not organize women's auxiliaries. Moreover, to 
eliminate the party youth organizations that became so violent in the 1970s, the 
minimüm age for joining a political party has been set at 21 (article 68). Article 69 
specifically prohibits political parties from nominating elected officers in regis- 
tered associations as candidates for political office. 

To avoid the experiences of the previous decade when the National Assembly 
became stalemated due to the lack of a majority, the criteria for political parties 
to obtain representation in the assembly have been tightened. If any party fails to 
get 10 per cent of the vote nation-wide, none of its delegates will be permitted to 
be seated in the Assembly. Also, any independent candidate failing to obtain 10 
per cent of the vote in his or her province will be denied a seat. Parties are now 
required to present full tickets in at least half of the provinces six months before 
election day. Under these circumstances, parties. with narrow or otherwise limited 
constituencies and those with only regional appeal will find it hard to gain national 
representation. 19 

Additionally, efforts have been made to encourage better discipline within 
Assembly groups. Under the new constitution, a member of the Assembly who 
resigns from his party is prohibited from running in the next election on the ticket 
of any party in existence at the time of his resignation. A deputy who resigns for 
the purpose of joining another party can be expelled from the Assembly by 
majority vote of the other members (article 84). 

Under the new constitution, the president's power and authority have been 
increased, but not to the degree one might have expected, given the fact that the 
military dictated who the first president was to be. Article 104 grants the president 
power to submit constitutional amendments to a national referendum. He has the 
additional authority to call for new elections, to employ the armed forces both 
internally and externally and to proclaim martial law. A new agency called the 
State Supervisory Council has been formed to work directly under the president 
for the purpose of conducting inquiries, investigations and inspections of all public 
bodies which include the universities, all economic enterprises in which the public 
is more than half owner and all organizations included under the Law of 
Associations. Only the military and judicial organizations are exempt from the 
council's investigative jurisdiction (article 108). 

The new constitution has also given the president greater latitude in dealing 
with the Assembly should it be stalemated. Under article 116, if after a vote of no 
confidence the government cannot form a new cabinet within 45 days or if the 
cabinet thus formed also receives a vote of no confidence, the president may call 


10. The Law of Elections was published June 13, 1983 in the Resmi Gazete. The requirement 
of providing two candidates for each seat was waived for the 1983 elections. 
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for new elections. The same applies if the prime minister resigns. Finally, to put 
an end to the seemingly endless struggle to elect a president every seven years, 
article 102 has been written in such a way that if a president is not elected by the 
fourth ballot, the outgoing head of state can dissolve the Assembly and direct that 
elections be held. . 

Even with these changes, however, the president's power is far from 
decisive. In recognition of this, President Evren and the others on the National 
Security Council have left themselves in a position from which they can maintain 
watch over the political process. Provisional article 1 of the 1982 constitution 
made the acceptance of the charter contingent upon electing General Evren as 
President of the Republic to serve for seven years (until 1989). Provisional article 
2 provided that upon the convening of the first elected Assembly the other 
members of the National Security Council would form themselves into a new 
executive body called the Presidential Council which would serve for six years 
(like Evren, until 1989). Under provisional article 9, Evren has the power to veto 
amendments to the constitution for a period of six years. 

The constitution grants the Presidential Council authority to examine the 
performance of the legislature in passing laws and of the bureaucracy in 
implementing them. It is empowered to review legislation passed by the Assembly 
on matters of individual rights, the principle of secularism, national security and 
public order, emergency rule, martial law or any other subject the president may 
direct. It can advise on such matters as *'the holding of new general elections, the 
exercise of emergency powers, the management and supervision of the Turkish 
Radio and Television Corporation, the training of youth and the conduct of 
religious affairs." Its charter also extends to the investigation of matters of 
national security both internal and external and ‘‘any other matters as are deemed 
necessary” by the president. It is responsible only to him in the reporting of its 
findings. 

Nothing in these provisional articles necessarily implies that the members of 
the National Security Council intend to interfere in the political process in their 
new capacities as members of the Presidential Council. By the same token, 
however, there is much that suggests that the generals have not entirely 
abandoned the field. It is clear they mean to ensure that the transition from 
military to civilian rule is a smooth one. Whether they intervene in the process of 
government depends upon the performance of those who have taken control of the 
new system. It is, therefore, to the matter of Turkey's new political actors that we 
now turn. 


NEW POLITICAL ACTORS 


Once constitutional changes had been secured, the National Security Council 
set about filling the spaces in the new legal structure with an equally new set of 
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politicians. On April 24, 1983, most of the restrictions that had been imposed upon 
political activity were lifted allowing political parties to form. At the same time 
four barriers to participation were imposed. ` 

First, for a party to be formed, there had to be at least 30 charter members 
each of whom had to obtain the approval of the Minister of Interior. Second, the 
new party laws issued in April 1983 contained a provisional article which gave the 
National Security Council the power to ‘‘investigate and declare unsuitable” all 
party members or candidates for office whether or not they fell under the 
prohibitions of the provisional articles of the constitution.!! The constitutional 
provisions banning political activity by the leadership of former political parties 
had excluded 710 politicians from the political arena. This second restraint was 
designed to exclude most of the old parties’ rank and file.12 

The third constraint required each party to establish organizations in at least 
half the provinces and in one-third of the districts within those provinces. Parties 
desiring to participate in the November 1983 elections had to meet these 
requirements by August 25, 1983. 

Finally, after these constraints were met, each party had to submit the entire 
list of its candidates to the National Security Council for approval, just as they had 
done with their list of founders. It was clear that the “‘unsuitability’’ clause would 
apply here as well. 

The lifting of the ban on political activity on April 25 resulted in a rush to form 
political parties. By the August 25 cut-off, a total of 15 parties had filed 
declarations of their intent to compete in the November elections and the sheer 
number of groups created problems. In a country the size of Turkey, there is only 
_ a limited amount of political capital lying around unclaimed, and even politicians 
with the best of intentions found themselves forced to deal with the the outlawed 
parties' leadership and their constituents. Since the object had been to eliminate 
all those associated with the failures of the past, the military viewed with 
suspicion all such attempts to appeal to voters as the successor of one or the other 
of those parties. 

On the left, there were two important factions seeking the social democratic 
constituents of the old Republican People's Party. Nine prominent Istanbul 
figures formerly associated with the Republican Party's assembly group and the 
party secretariat convinced the son of Ismet Inónü, former President of Turkey 
and co-founder of the party, to be the chairman of a new party to be called the 
Social Democracy Party. Erdal Inönü, a frail, bespectacled, 57-year-old professor 
of physics, had not been involved in politics uritil that time, which made it appear 
that the party was to be a reincarnation of the illegal RPP.!3 


11. Cumhuriyet, April 26, 1983, p. 1.. 
12. There were 230 banned for 10 years and 480 for five. Milliyet, April 15, 1983. 
13. Cumhuriyet, April 26, 1983. Even without the Inónü connection, the link was obvious. 
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A second group, the Populist Party, centered around a former private 
secretary to Ismet Inónü, Necdet Calp. Calp's political ties extended to the 
coalition that had formed between the Republican People's Party and the military 
rulers of 1960, who were now in as much disfavor with the 1980 military regime as 
the former politicians. The Populist Party program was so close to that of the 
RPP's!^ and hence to that of the Social Democracy Party, that when Calp 
announced his intention to file for permission to form his party, Erdal Inónü 
withdrew from the SDP. Later he changed his mind and rejoined as the Social 
Democracy Party chairman on May 17. 

A number of groups rushed to fill the void created by the dissolution of the 
parties on the right. The first to attempt it was the Nationalist Democracy Party 
headed by a retired four-star general, Turgut Sunalp. Perhaps because he felt that 
the promise of continued political stability and his close ties with the president 
would appeal to the Turkish middle class and the conservative masses of 
peasants, Sunalp openly announced that his party would be guided by the 
philosophy of the ‘‘September 12 Movement” and began drawing members of the 
Consultative Assembly into his party. By August 10, sixty-four members had 
joined. As one Turkish political observer put it, Sunalp's platform was the 1981 
Constitution. 

The first party to be banned for its connection with former politicians was the 
Grand Turkey Party, which was formed on the right by a retired four-star general, 
Ali Fethi Esener. Although a military man like Sunalp, Esener did not have the 
- backing of General Evren. Joining him was a group of notables from the Justice 
Party of Süleiman Demirel, including a former Istanbul province chairman and 
Melih Esenbel, who had been appointed ambassador to the United States by . 
Demirel. Despite warnings from Evren, the Grand Turkey Party absorbed many 
of the province and district party organizations once part of the Justice Party and 
even maintained close contact with Demirel himself. On May 30, the National 
Security Council ordered Esener to disband the party. Sixteen former politicians, 
including Demirel, and a host of high ranking JP party dignitaries were placed 
under house arrest and held there until all parties competing in the elections had 
obtained approved candidate lists. 

A third party on the right was the Motherland Party of Turgut Ozal. Ozal had 
served as Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of State for Economic Planning 
under the National Security Council until July 1982, when he resigned because of 
tensions within the Council of Ministers. Like the Grand Turkey Party, Ozal’s 
party appealed directly to the center right wing voters that had supported the 


Most of those attending the initial caucuses were former members of the RPP and the symbol adopted 
by the SDP, a Jaurel branch with six leaves, was reminscent of the six arrows of the Republican Party. 
i 14. The party program as announced on Turkish radio on May 19 was to be based on 
republicanism, nationalism, populism, etatisme, secularism and reformism, which were the six 
principles of the Republican People's Party. FBIS 20 May 20, 1983. 
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Justice Party, but because he managed to avoid association with former party 
notables the Minister of the Interior let the party stand. 

Throughout the party formation process, the National Security Council 
vetoed any of the founders of the new parties whom it felt were ‘‘unsuitable’’ for 
Turkeys new political structures. The first use of this weapon was veto of three 
of the Nationalist Democracy Party's charter members. The act had a pro forma 
quality about it since the NDP had submitted 44 names, 14 more than the 30 
required, and thus met all the criteria for the first barrier with ease. 

The National Security Council then vetoed seven founders from each of the 
Motherland Party and Populist Party lists. This had no effect on the Motherland 
Party because, like the NDP, it had submitted a list containing seven more names 
than required. The Populist Party was not so fortunate. The veto of seven 
members lowered the number of acceptable founders on its list to 26. A second 
veto took four of seven proposed replacements and it was not until the third round 
that the party was able to obtain final approval of its founders list. 

The National Security Council vetoed 21 of the 37 founders of the Social 
Democracy Party, including Erdal Inönü. With Inönü out, leadership of the party 
passed to Cezmi Kartay, who submitted 21 substitute names, only to have a 
second National Security Council veto take 13 of those. All names on a third list 
of eight names were vetoed and time ran out leaving the party short the required 
number of founders at the August 25 deadline. Inónü himself was charged with 
making disparaging remarks about the National Security Council, a violation of 
the martial law decrees. 

Essentially the same thing happened with the True Path Party. Founded on 
June 23 by Yildirim Avci, the party submitted a program slightly to the right of and 
in direct competition with Ózal's Motherland Party. The True Path Party got a late 
start, however, and when the first veto took 30 of the initial 34 party founders, it 
was unable to prevail over a second veto because of a lack of time and like the 
Social Democracy Party was barred from participating in the November elections. 

Although they were not able to enter the elections, three parties, the Social 
Democracy Party, the True Path Party and a third party on the right (the 
Prosperity or Refah Partisi) eventually managed to meet the necessary criteria to 
remain a recognized political party and all three participated in the municipal 
elections in March 1984. Of the remaining eight parties none came close to 
clearing the first threshold. 

No detailed explanations as to why so many charter members were unaccept- 
able have been given. Obviously, a large number of them were rejected because 
the National Security Council perceived too close a connection with the dis- 
banded parties and, as far as the parties on the right were concerned, some of the 
vetoes probably reflected long-term military concern that religion would become 
a salient feature of the political system. 
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For whatever reasons, by the 25th of August 1982, the National Security 
Council had cleared the field of all but the Motherland, the Populist and the 
Nationalist Democracy Parties. Having done their best to restructure the system 
and provide a new set of political leaders, the military was prepared to turn the 
system back to the civilians. 


THE RETURN TO CIVILIAN RULE 


The campaign that followed the tumultuous formation of parties was one 
much subdued by Turkish standards. The Nationalist Democracy Party cam- 
paigned on establishing a stable society through a strong central government. !5 
Appearing ‘‘dour and stiff’ on television,'® Sunalp blamed the political violence 
on covert external intervention combined with a weak party system. He warned 
that terrorist organizations had only gone underground and that relaxation of 
martial law controls would result in the resurgence of violence. 

Sunalp’s economic prescriptions called for a mixed economy with priority 
given to the private sector. He favored a policy that would encourage foreign 
private investment in major industrial areas and the use of national funds to 
improve the small business and rural commercial sectors. He advocated a balance 
between agricultural and industrial investment. To finance these programs, 
Sunalp suggested the sale of those state economic enterprises that were operating 
at a loss. 

The position of Calp and the Populist Party was one of moderate social 
democracy. He hammered away at themes of social justice and social security, 
insisting that Turkey’s past social problems had occurred because of social 
inequities and not political failures. He laid blame for the violence of the 1970s on 
economic disparities that had received little government attention, and argued 
that solutions which guaranteed only increased political stability simply sup- 
pressed and did not eliminate the causes of that violence. 

Calp’s view of a mixed economy emphasized the public sector. State 
investment was to focus on labor intensive industries to eliminate both the 
unemployment problem and to improve the lot of lower income groups. He 
proposed state intervention in those areas where private investment was too 
costly or risky. Contrary to Sunalp, he argued that the way to generate the 
necessary revenue for economic development was not by the sale of state 
enterprises but the proper management of them. Foreign private capital would be 


15. The summaries that follow were gleaned from Turkish press coverage of the election 
campaign. A nationally televised debate between the three party leaders provided a fair overview of 
the positions of the three candidates. A complete transcript of the debate appeared in FBIS, November 
9, 1983, p. 11. 

16. Marvine Howe, New York Times, November 9, 1983, p. 11. 
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` welcome but only in economic endeavors where primary controlling interests lay 
with the Turkish government. 

Ózal appeared as a man for all seasons. His political approaches were 
conservative, his economic programs were middle-of-the-road free enterprise and 
his social programs were close to those of the Populists on the left. Like Calp, 
Ózal was convinced that the violence of the 1970s had been caused by the severe 
socio-economic dislocations of the 1950s and 1960s. Like Sunalp, he blamed the 
1961 constitution for failing to provide political structures strong enough to 
provide what he called ''disciplined democracy." Unlike Sunalp, he placed 
security measures third in priority behind the economy and the reduction of the 
national bureaucracy. Unlike Calp, his solution to economic problems was the 
lessening of state controls over private enterprise. 

The Motherland Party economic program advocated state intervention only 
in infrastructure projects which would be sold to the private sector as soon as they 
became viable. To finance them, he suggested the public sale of shares in state 
economic enterprises that were operating at a profit such as the Istanbul bridge 
and Keban dam projects. This proposal was deliberately misinterpreted by the 
other candidates, particularly Calp, and worse, it eventually incurred the wrath of 
General Evren. 

Until a few days before the elections the NSC had avoided becoming directly 
involved in the campaign. To Evren, however, Ozal’s proposal to sell shares of 
the Bosphorus bridge to the Turkish people seemed irresponsible and on this 
matter he openly intervened. He had been touring the country attempting to visit 
every province before elections. During a speech in Coru one day after the debate, 
he warned *'certain politicians” not to return to the era of patrimonial politics. 
Without naming him, Evren accused Özal of dealing with “‘lies and sweet 
promises." On November 4, just two days before the elections, Evren made a 
national radio speech in which he stated that if people were pleased with the 
achievements of the September 12 Movement, they should ‘‘not bring to power a 
regime that would lead to a return to the disorderly past."!? While the National 
Security Council's support for Sunalp had never been in doubt, Evren's statement 
was an echo of Sunalp's appeal for stability through political control, and was 
interpreted as overt support of the NDP. Taken in context, the Coru speech 
implied that a vote against Sunalp was a rejection of National Security Council 
programs and it was clear that the military was prepared to intervene if it looked 
as though there was going to be a return to the chaos of the previous two decades. 
With that hanging over their heads, the Turkish voters went to the polls. 

Despite Evren's stand, the election ended in a victory for Ózal's Motherland 
Party, which received 45 per cent of the vote and 212 seats in the 400 member 


17. Cumhuriyet, November 5, 1983. 
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Assembly.'8 The Populist Party finished second with 30 per cent of the vote and 
117 seats and Sunalp's Nationalist Democracy Party third with 25 per cent and 70 
seats. As a result of the 10 per cent barrier, no independent was elected. 

Several factors contributed to Ozal’s success. For the first time, television 
played a major role in this election and Ózal's image was better than the other 
candidates’. Also establishing a precedent, Ozal hired an advertising agency to 
manage his campaign and the results were generally regarded as positive. Ozal’s 
campaign literature and advertisements appearing in periodicals were noticeably 
better than those of his opponents. 

This should not be considered as detracting from Ozal’s personal appeal, 
which was considerable. He had proved himself a capable politician who was able 
to get along with the military. In forming the Motherland Party he had skillfully 
avoided both the propinquity of the Grand Turkey Party with the Justice Party and 
that of the Nationalist Democrats with the Security Council. When the party lists 
were completed, only one per cent of Motherland Party candidates had had any 
experience in parliament either before or after September 12. 

Most importantly, Ozal was believed to be the answer to the troubled Turkish 
economy. He was the author of an economic program that had eventually become 
the basis of National Security Council policy and his service on the Council of 
Ministers implementing that policy had gained him the reputation as the man who 
had turned Turkey’s economy around. Either because of good fortune or a superb 
sense of timing, his resignation from the Council of Ministers in July 1982 was 
followed by a downturn in the economy which was as much attributed to his 
departure as the improvements had been credited to his presence. 


ANALYSIS OF THE 1983 ELECTIONS 


An examination of the 1983 elections reveals that if the generals were 
expecting a dramatic change in the alignment of Turkey’s political forces, they did 
not get it in November 1983. Since the beginning of the multi-party era in 1950, the 
right wing of Turkish politics has received around two-thirds of the votes cast. 
The worst year for the right was 1977, when three parties on the right split only 
58.6 per cent of the vote between them. In November 1983, the combined 
Motherland Party-Nationalist Democracy Party vote was 68.2 per cent. 

The same continuity can be seen in a comparison of the respective profes- 
sional backgrounds of Turkey’s new political leadership and the representatives in 
the 1977 National Assembly. The legal profession has always made up the largest 


18. Only 399 delegates were accepted. The National Security Council had vetoed one of the 
Motherland Party candidates and their list contained only two names for the three possible seats. The 
other two parties failed to cross the 10 per cent barrier so the two MP delegates were sent to the 
Assembly with the third seat to be filled in the March 1984 local elections. 
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single group in previous Assemblies and it continues to dominate this one.!9 There 
was an increase in the number of engineers and businessmen, which is probably 
a reflection of the kind of recruiting that was required to obtain an approved list 
of candidates, so in this regard the multitude of vetoes for “unsuitability” had an 
effect. But overall, the occupational background of Turkey's political actors has 
changed but little as the chart below shows. 

Regional and socio-economic voting patterns remained relatively stable as 
well. Ózbüdün's studies of voter realignment present convincing arguments to the 
effect that a rationalization of voter support and party programs has been in 
progress since 1968.20 Modern urban areas of the country have demonstrated an 
increasing inclination to support the social welfare and industrial development 
programs of the left while rural sectors have shown a tendency toward support of 
the traditional values and free market approach of the more conservative parties. 
Ózbüdün also noted that while there is evidence to suggest that local notables 
continue to influence voting in traditional ways, the tendency has lessened over 
the years.?! Sayarr's study of the 1977 elections confirms these patterns and 


TABLE 1 Occupation of National Assembly Members (Per Cent) 











1977 1983 
Lawyer 27 19 
Engineer 12 15 
Businessman 11 14 
Economist 8 10 
Manager 16 9 
Educator 5 8 
Medical 6 7 
Military 3 6 
Farmer 7 2 
Arts 3 1 
Worker 1 1 
Other 1 8 











SOURCE: Yanki, November 14-20, 1983, p. 18. 


19. See Feroz Ahmad, The Turkish Experiment in Democracy, (Boulder CO: Westview Press, 
1977), p. 285, n. 29. He suggests that after the 1960 coup it had become standard procedure for land 
owners to describe themselves in terms of their education in law (adliyeci.or hukukgu) which suggests 
that occupational background provided by the members of the GNA should be used with caution. 

20. Ergun Ozbiidtin, Social Change and Political Participation in Turkey, (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1976) pp. 214-217 and pp. 221-222. 

21. Ergun Ózbüdün, ‘‘The Politics of Political Clientelism" in S. N. Eisenstadt and René 
Lemarchand eds., Political Clientelism, Patronage and Development, (Beverly Hills: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1981), pp. 259 and 266. 
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suggests that Turkey is moving toward a two-party system.?? 

Unquestionably, these trends continued in November, 1983. The Motherland 
Party appears to have gained a majority of the support formerly given to three 
parties on the right. Those provinces which ranked in the middle of the Turkish 
economic spectrum and those considered to be only moderately conservative in 
social structure cast an overwhelming majority of their votes for it.?* In the nine 
provinces where the party was the least successful, receiving an average of only 
27 per cent of the vote, demographic profiles indicate a traditional political culture 
with high percentages of voters involved in agricultural pursuits or classifying 
themselves as ‘‘non-salaried family employees.” Predictably, it was in these more 
conservative provinces that the Nationalist Democrats did the best. 

Like the Motherland Party, the Populist Party did the poorest where 
demographic indicators suggested a high level of traditional social structures. The 
strongest support it obtained came from the cities. In Istanbul, for example, the 
party received nearly 34 per cent of the popular vote against only 30 per cent 
nation-wide. In that city, precincts with the highest percentage of salaried 
employees cast 38 per cent of their votes for Calp. 

The Nationalist Democracy Party did the best in eastern Turkey, obtaining 30 
per cent of the vote in 15 provinces which rank near the bottom of the Turkish 
economic scale. A comparison has been made with the New Turkey Party, which 
played a role similar to that of the NDP following the 1960 coup in that it presented 
a party platform emphasizing security, political stability and traditional social 
values. In each case, it was understood that the parties were supported by the 
military. A comparison of both the degree of success and the geographic areas 
where it was achieved revealed strong positive correlations between the two.?5 

The chart on page 82 compares election results with the social structures 
found in each party's best and worst provinces. The percentage of the province 
population engaged in specified economic activities was used as a crude measure 
of social structure. It can be seen that areas with a more traditional social 
structure represented by the high percentage of agricultural and non-salaried 
family workers supported the Nationalist Democrats. Where the percentage of 
wage earners and employers was highest, the Motherland and Populist parties did 
well. The relatively high support received by the Populist Party in areas with 
largely agricultural populations might be surprising at first, but Ózbüdün has 


22. Sabri Sayarı, ‘‘The Turkish System in Transition" Government and Opposition, 13, no. 1 
(Winter, 1978): 52-53. 

23. The Justice Party, the neo-fascist Nationalist Action Party and the religiously oriented 
National Salvation Party. 

24. Analytical data on the voting patterns of the 1983 elections has been derived from a study 
printed in Yank: between November 14, and December 4, 1983. 

25. Yankı, November 21-27, 1983, p. 13. 
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TABLE 2 Election Results* 











PER CENT OF POPULATION BY OCCUPATION 








Agr. Wage Employer Self Nonsal. n 

> Earner Employed Family 
MP 
Best 65.9 27.7 £52 22.7 46.6 56.6 
Worst 76.7 20.4 19 22.1 56.9 27.3 
PP 
Best 64.2 32.4 45 21.3 44.7 39.0 
Worst 69.7 22.1 .33 23.8 51.6 17.1 
NDP 
Best 78.4 18.1 .23 22.7 58.3 36.9 
Worst 54.5 34.8 .70 22.1 39.0 15.2 








SOURCE: Yanki, November 21-27, 1983, p. 14. 

*The chart shows the occupational pattern in the provinces in which each of the parties listed had 
its best and worst results. Percentages on any given line will not add to 100 per cent because some 
of the occupations are included in more than one category. For example, the category ‘‘self em- 
ployed” includes small and large farmers who are also included under the category''agriculture'' as 
are those in the category ‘‘non salaried worker.” 


explained this as evidence that local notables continue to influence voting in some 
rural areas.?6 

Although it would appear from this that in a general sense the constituencies 
of the outlawed People's Republican Party and the Justice Party have remained 
largely intact, the results of the November 1983 elections should not be inter- 
preted as auguring stable party representation in the National Assembly. The 
exclusion of a viable party on the left caused one political analyst to suggest that 
because of animosities between the Social Democracy Party and the Populist 
Party, a number of SDP supporters, angry that their party had been excluded from 
the elections, adopted the philosophy that *'the enemy of my enemy is my friend" 
and voted for the Motherland Party.27 

Events since the November elections suggest that a poor linkage exists 
between the two minority parties and Turkish popular opinion leading one to 
expect that some future realignment of the parties represented in the National 
Assembly will be necessary. As soon as the civilians assumed full control of the 
political process from the National Security Council, politicians who earlier had 
been declared **unsuitable"' by the military began to enroll in the ranks of the True 
Path Party on the right in obvious preference to the Nationalist Democracy Party. 
In one case, the Nationalist Democracy Party organization in the city of Bursa 


26. Ozbiidiin, Social Change p.221. 
27. Yankı, November 14-20, 1983, p. 21. 
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resigned en masse and joined the True Path. On January 29, 1984, two members 
of the NDP Assembly group resigned despite the penalties imposed for such 
actions. They claimed that Sunalp had taken the party to the right of the spirit of 
September 12. 

The same evidence that the minority parties in the Assembly may not have 
been the first choice of the voters was seen on the left. On December 11, 1983, 
Erdal Inónü was acquitted of the charges that he had criticized the National 
Security Council. One week later, he was reinstated as head of the Social 
Democracy Party and from that time on, groups of former politicians, individual 
citizens and even the rank and file of the Populist Party were reported as joining 
the SDP. In mid-January, a number of the Populist Party members within the 
Assembly group were reported as having petitioned Calp to merge with the Social 
Democracy Party, which Calp has refused to do.28 

Additional evidence that the two minority parties in the Asssembly lack 
popular support is the outcome of the mayoral elections held on March 25, 1984. 
No other factors considered, the elections stand as a vote of confidence for the 
Ózal government. It would be imprudent, of course, to draw too many conclu- 
sions from these elections because it is well established that the personality of 
individual candidates and purely local issues strongly influence voter behavior in 
this kind of contest.?? But given these caveats, the results are of interest. 

Motherland Party candidates won local elections in every conceivable 
socio-economic setting and in every geographic region. They secured 82 per cent 
of the contests in 66 province capitals,>° 69 per cent of the mayoralties in the three 
largest provinces, and 56 per cent of the elections below province level. The 
results represented a complete reversal of left wing party domination of local 
offices that had been seen in the 1977 elections and subsequent analyses have 
showed that most of the Motherland Party gains came from districts that had 
previously voted for parties left of center. 

More importantly, the two parties that had been excluded from the national 
elections in November 1983 did better than the Populist and Nationalist Democ- 
racy Parties. Inónü's Social Democracy Party received nearly 23 per cent of the 
votes on the left as opposed to the Populist Party which received less than nine per 
cent. On the right, the True Path Party received nearly 14 per cent of the votes 
while Sunalp's NDP received barely seven per cent. Also competing on the right 
was the Prosperity Party, which did nearly as well as the NDP, obtaining nearly 
five per cent of the votes. | 


28. See, for example, Ózbüdün, Social Change and Political Participation, Chapter Seven, and 
Frederick W. Frey, The Turkish Political Elite, (Cambridge Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965), passim. 

29. The results of the Agri elections were overturned by the province election commission. 

30. Yankı, April 2-9, 1984, pp. 4-7. Yankı also ran a series of articles entitled ''Who Voted for 
Whom” (“Kim Kime Oy Verdi?) starting with the April 2-8 issues and continuing in the two 
following which provide some interesting insights. 
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As an interesting aside, the bill calling for municipal elections was returned to 
the Grand National Assembly by President Evren only to be passed over his veto 
on January 18. The initial version passed by the Assembly was procedurally 
flawed in that it had arbitrarily called for a reduction in the size of municipal 
councils which had been established by law elsewhere. It would appear, however, 
that some of President Evren's objections to the municipal election bill stemmed 
from the fact that all political parties were to be allowed to participate including 
those the National Security Council had taken pains to exclude from the 
November 1983 elections. Additionally, the bill was sponsored by the Motherland 
Party which was the party most likely to benefit from it. The whole affair must 
have appeared to the president as a return to the bad old days when party was 
placed above nation in the interest of the political gains of the moment. 

What is important about the veto and the response by the Grand National 
Assembly is that Ozal resubmitted the bill with minor adjustments and it became 
law all within one week after the veto. The system had been given its first test and 
had passed. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up the 38 months of military rule in Turkey, it seems that little has 
changed. What alterations the generals did manage to make have affected only the 
top echelons of the political system. To be sure, there is a new group of political 
actors but they do not in any way constitute a new ruling class and while there has 
been an increase in the capacity of the state to regulate participation, the changes 
made can hardly be termed revolutionary. The question is whether the changes 
that have been made will be enough to provide Turkey a stable government. It 
would seem that some realignment is going to be necessary. 

On one hand, the 1982 constitution has provided at least the potential of a 
more orderly legislative process. The government has regained some of the power 
dispersed under the 1961 constitution. The near autonomy granted universities, 
the press, the unions and other private organizations has been reduced and 
constraints imposed upon the scope of their access to the political process. The 
proportional representation system provided for in the constitution makes a 
continuation of majority party governments more likely than under the old 
system. 

On the other hand, in the process of limiting access to the political arena the 
parties have been left nearly alone in the field. Political parties are seldom the only 
competitors for power in republican governments and this is especially true in 
Turkey. The events of the past two decades have provided convincing evidence 
that the only form the majority of Turks will tolerate for long is a participatory 
democracy, and common sense suggests that at some point the thousands of 
private associations registered with the Turkish Minister of Interior, particularly 
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labor unions, are going to demand a greater voice in decision-making beyond that 
of entering the system only through the bureaucracy. When this occurs, the 
government will have to make adjustments so as to provide these groups 
legitimate access to the legislative process or further instability is predictable. 

Closely connected with structural changes is the matter of Turkey,s new 
political leaders. What will determine whether Turkey is able to avoid the 
problems of the past 20 years is not so much the legal structure of the new system 
as it is the performance of the individuals in it. 

On the positive side, Turkey's new civilian leadership has entered the 
political process minus the irreconcilable animosities that divided their predeces- 
sors. The military vetoes during the summer of 1983 assured that. Negatively, not 
all the Assembly delegates are those the Turkish electorate would have preferred 
given a full range of choices. Indeed, because so many variables have intervened 
in the selection process, one cannot even say conclusively that the Motherland 
Party represents a clear statement of Turkish political opinion but only that the 
Populists and the Nationalist Democrats do not. The alternative to this situation 
is new national elections which no one in a position of authority now supports. 
While it is clear that some realignment is going to be necessary, for the time being 
it will have to wait. 

Broadly speaking, the impact of military rule on the body politic seems to 
have been minimal. The continuation of martial law throughout most of the 
country makes it difficult to assess the intensity of the social tensions in Turkey 
but those cleavages that became so violent in the 1970s had been decades in the 
making and it would be surprising indeed if the military had been able to eliminate 
them in three years. Without evidence to the contrary, it must be assumed that 
those tensions still exist and that the leaders of those violent groups have not 
mellowed but have simply gone to ground, as Sunalp suggests. 

Most important for Turkey's future stability is the capacity of Ózal to 
maintain harmonious relations with the military. Here, there is room for opti- 
mism. While President Evren's preference for the Nationalist Democrats over the 
Motherland Party during the campaign did not bode well, he has publicly 
embraced the Ózal government. Furthermore, when the Assembly overrode his 
veto of the election bill, there was no indication that the former military leadership 
was considering extraordinary measures to influence the process in their favor. 
From the beginning, no one in the higher echelons of the military has evinced 
anything other than a strong desire to restore to Turkey a functioning democratic 
government. In short, while the military may have left itself in a position to 
intervene, only a return of the violent politics of the 1970s is likely to encourage 
them to do so. For a time, at least, the civilians will have their chance. 
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ISRAEL'S ELEVENTH KNESSET 
ELECTION 
Don Peretz and Sammy Smooha 


Several trends observed in Israel's ninth and tenth Knesset elections were 
reinforced by the results of the eleventh. Politics is still dominated by two large 
blocs, Labor and Likud, although movement toward a two party system was 
arrested by resurgence of more than a dozen other parties that won Knesset seats. 
Polarization along ethnic lines which characterized voting in the last two elections 
is even more pronounced. The electorate continues its movement toward con- 
servatism marked by election of several candidates in small right of center 
factions and only minor differences on most vital domestic issues in the platforms 
of Labor and Likud. Fragmentation of the Orthodox religious parties, once the 
third largest bloc, continues after the setback suffered by the National Religious 
Party (NRP) in the tenth election. 

A major difference was the absence of former Likud leader, Menachem 
Begin, an active participant in all previous elections. After resigning as prime 
minister in September 1983, Begin withdrew completely from political life, and 
from his place on the Likud Knesset list. Begin's retreat because of health and 
other personal reasons astonished and disappointed his colleagues, especially 
since he refused to play any role in the campaign, even refusing to endorse Likud 
or its candidates. 

Begin's disappearance may have been a factor in characterization of the 
election as “‘the cleanest . . . in the country's 36-year old history," by Justice 
Gavriel Bach, chairman of the Central Election Committee, the official body 
designated to supervise the campaign.! Before the election there were dire 
warnings that it would be the most violent in the country's history, even more 
violent than 1981, a campaign notable for its vehemence. Bach mentioned threats 


1. Jerusalem Post, August 1, 1984. 
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TABLE 1 Estimate of Knesset Seats by Modeen Ezrachi (ME) and Dahaf (D) 











D ME D D D D ME 
ME early end early end early ME ME D July July 
Party March April April May May June May June June 3 4 











Alignment 55 52 53 55 54 52 52 51 54 53 47 
Likud 37 41 40 40 42 39 40 36 39 38 37 
NRP 5 4 5 4 4 4 4 5 5 45 4 
Agudat Is. 5 4 4 4 5 4 43 4 4 3 
Shas — — — — — — — 1 — 1 
Shinui 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 3 2 1-2 4 
CRM 2 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 1-2 2 
Tami 4 2 3 2 2 3 1 3 1 1-2 2 
Tehiya 3 5 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 5 7 
Yahad 2 4 3 4 3 4 3 3 3 3-4 3 
Morasha — — — — — — 2 1-2 1 1-2 2 
Eliav — — — — — — — — — 1 — 
Kach — — — — — — — — — — 1 














Adapted from Maariv, July 10, 1984 


that: ‘‘The violence of the 1981 elections campaign will seem like child's play 
compared with this campaign.’’? The threats were never realized, according to 
Bach, because Israelis stuck ‘‘to their democratic ideals" and the parties 
voluntarily entered fair practices agreements; and because campaign workers 
showed a ‘‘remarkable spirit of goodwill towards each other.” 

Other observers called it Israel’s dullest election; indeed it may have been, 
for no charismatic figure dominated, differences between the programs of the two 
major parties were minimal, and each seemed to make a conscious effort to avoid 
confrontation. The Labor Alignment’s strategy was aimed at winning votes of 
disappointed Likud supporters and middle-of-the-road floating voters. Labor 
de-emphasised attacks on personalities with almost no mention of Begin. Rather 
it charged Likud with mismanagement and economic failures and called itself the 
party of hope. 

The Likud, on the other hand, made an issue of Alignment leader Shimon 
Peres’ character. Likud leaders recognized how small his personal following was 
and how extensive pockets of mistrust of him were. Playing on themes that had 
seemed successful in the past, Likud attempted to portray itself as ‘‘the national 
camp” and the Alignment as the party of privilege, corruption, and dovish 
extremism, hinting at disloyalty on the part of several Labor notables. 


2. Ibid. 
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TABLE 2 Number of Seats Forecast for Likud and Alignment, Difference 
between Them, and Sum of their Votes 




















Time Likud Labor Difference Total of Labor and Likud 

1981 election 48 47 1 95 
End July 1981 49 44 5 93 
September 1981 51 44 7 95 
March 1982 54 44 10 98 
September 1982 Before 

Beirut Massacre 64 34 30 98 
Sept. 82 After Massacre 60 39 21 99 
January 1983 57 39 18 96 
March 1983 58 42 16 100 
July 1983 50 47 3 97 
October 1983 40 54 -14 94 
December 1983 41 57 —16 98 
February 1984 37 61 —24 98 
March 1984 36 51 -15 87 
June 1984 38 53 —15 9] 
July 1984 37 47 —]0 84 








Adapted from Ha'aretz, July 20, 1984 


ELECTION POLLS 


Results of electoral polls were frequently published throughout the cam- 
paign.? They seemed to capture more attention than other activities. At times it 
appeared as though the election was a national lottery rather than a political event 
to determine Israel's future. Election polls were a relatively new phenomenon. 
The Israeli press began to publish rather unsophisticated results as recently as the 
seventh Knesset election in 1969. Only three dailies gave poll results then, but by 
1984 they were standard fare in every newspaper, followed closely, much like 
racing-sheets among horserace afficionados in the United States and Great 
Britain.4 

The relatively large floating vote, which was 13 per cent by election eve, 
made most polls seem far off the mark throughout the campaign. As in the months 
before the 1981 election, Labor held a steady lead over Likud. Finally, in both 
elections the gap between Labor and Likud was closed on election day. 

In the 1981 election the difference was one seat in Likud’s favor; in 1984 


3. Two of the principal polling organizations were Modeen Ezrachi and Dahaf, see Table 1. 

4. See Gabriel Weimann, “Every Day is Election Day: Press Coverage of Pre-Election Polls,” 
in The Roots of Begin’s Success: The 1981 Israel Elections, D. Caspi, A. Diskin, and E. Gutmann 
(eds.), (New York: St. Martin’ Press, 1984). 
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Labor led by three (Likud won 37.11 per cent of the votes in 1981, Labor—36.57; 
in 1984 Labor won 34.9 per cent and Likud 31.9). According to the polls, Likud 
reached the peak of its popularity during the 1982 invasion of Lebanon, when it 
could have obtained more than a majority in the Knesset. After the Beirut 
massacre, polls showed a steady decline for Likud, reaching a point early in 1984 
when Labor theoretically could have received 24 more seats than Likud if an 
election had been held.5 


PARTY INFIGHTING 


Intraparty squabbles over places on the electoral list and factionalization also 
characterized the 1984 campaign. The first serious rift was Tami party leader 
Aharon Abuhatzeira's break with the Likud government coalition. After several 
disagreements over economic and social policies, Tami voted with the Labor 
opposition for early elections. Tami's three votes led to a 61 to 58 majority against 
the government when the issue came up in the Knesset on March 22, and the 
election was fixed for July 23, more than a year earlier than required by the 
country's election law, which calls for elections at least every four years. 

There were disagreements among important factions in both Likud and the 
Alignment. Many members of the Herut party, the dominant Likud faction, felt 
that the La'am and Liberal parties were over-represented on the electoral list. 
Herut, the strongly nationalist party established by Menachem Begin in 1948, 
perceived the Liberals (former Progressive and General Zionist moderates) and 
La'am (an outgrowth of Rafi Labor dissidents once led by Ben Gurion) as weak 
reeds, unable to carry their weight and undeserving of the number of seats 
allocated to them in the Tenth Knesset. After bitter bargaining, the number of safe 
Liberal and La'am places, i.e., places high enough on the electoral list to 
guarantee Knesset seats, were reduced. One editorial writer labeled the Liberals, 
‘the Invisibles . . . a collection of politicians without a constituency” symbol- 
izing bourgeois values antithetical to the populist rhetoric of Herut.$ 

Also, with Begin gone there was disagreement among leaders of his Herut 
party over its top positions. Most obstreperous was ex-general and ex-defense 
minister Ariel Sharon, demoted to minister without portfolio after the Kahan 
commission report on the Beirut Sabra and Chatilla massacres. Although Sharon 
coveted the top position on the Likud list, he was only number five. Yitzhak 
Shamir, Begin's former foreign minister and replacement as prime minister, was 
chosen as leader by the party council. 

The Labor Alignmerit was also plagued by divisiveness. Its two principal 
components, the Mapam and Labor parties, were distant ideologically. Mapam, 


5. Maariv, July 10, 1984; Ha-Aretz, July 20, 1984; see table 2. 
6. Jerusalem Post, June 27, 1984. 
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formerly a Marxist socialist party, had been allocated every seventh place on the 
Alignment list. To many in the dominant Labor party it appeared to be riding 
Labor's coattails, like the Liberals who rode the coattails of Herut in Likud. Many 
Mapam members had long chafed under Labor party domination and felt that they 
had made too many compromises in the interest of “Labor unity." Mapam 
representation in top places on the list was reduced and it remained in the 
Alignment until after the election when it formed its own separate Knesset 
delegation to protest the Peres-Shamir national unity government formed in 
September. 

The Alignment faced a far more difficult task than other parties in forming its 
Knesset list. Its spectrum of clients is much wider than Likud's, including hawks 
and doves, Marxists and capitalists, Orientals and Ashkenazis, religious and secular 
Jews. In forming the list, safe places had to be provided for Mapam, for two former 
Likud Knesset members who defected to the Alignment, for representatives of the 
Arab community, the Kibbutz and Moshav movements, and for a minimum number 
of women. To some observers the Alignment looked like a political supermarket with 
all brands of ideology at reasonable prices. One writer described it as a centrist, 
neo-liberal bloc, with pluralism as the name of the game.” 


PARTY PROLIFERATION 


Indeed, pluralism was the name of the game when 26 electoral lists registered 
for the election in June. Voter disappointment with Labor and Likud resulted in 
election of a larger number of tiny factions than in any election since the second 
in 1951. The loss of ten Knesset seats by the two large blocs showed up in election 
of five more parties in the eleventh Knesset than in the tenth. Thirteen parties of 
the 26 were new, established since the 1981 election. They included several ethnic 
factions, new lists representing Jews of Indian and of Georgian origin, several 
formed by single individuals formerly associated with major parties such as Lova 
Eliav, ex-Labor Party Secretary-General, and Ometz led by Yigal Hurvitz, Likud 
ex-finance minister, the perennial Flatto Sharon*, the Movement for Renewal of 
a Zionist Society led by the Labor defector Mordechai Ben Porat, and a list called 
EMUNAH (Faith) formed by NRP women dissatisfied with their lack of influence 
in the religious party (it was disbanded before the election under pressure from the 
NRP). 

Only two of the 26 lists were challenged as not fit to run, Meir Kahane’s Kach 
party, and the new Progressive List for Peace (PLP). Even the Communist-based 


7. Jerusalem Post, August 30, 1984. 
*Flatto Sharon fled France, where he was charged with financial misdealings, in the 1970’s, 
came to Israel and ran for the Knesset to escape extradition. He was elected in 1977 for one term only. 
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Democratic Front for Peace and Equality (DFPE) was accepted within the 
legitimate political spectrum. 

Kach was previously on the ballot but had failed to win the one per cent of 
votes necessary for a Knesset seat. In this election its slogans and platform 
seemed shriller than before, arousing apprehension among those who feared the 
spread of deep social and ethnic divisions. Among the more provocative of 
Kahane's campaign statements was his promise to rid the country of all Arabs, 
citizens or not, by force if necessary. 

The newly forned PLP was perceived by many mainstream Israelis as 
subversive because of its call for recognition of and negotiations with the PLO and 
creation of a Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza alongside Israel. While 
hardly radical in terms of international consensus, overt dealings with the PLO 
were unacceptable to Israel's mainstream Jewish consensus. The party was led by 
Haifa lawyer Muhammad Miari, who once belonged to el-Ard, an Arab nationalist 
group barred from elections by the Supreme Court in 1965, and by retired 
major-general Matti Peled, now lecturer in Arabic literature at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity and known for his sympathy for, and connections with, the Palestinian 
nationalist movement. 

A series of efforts to ban Kach and PLP were frustrated when the Supreme 
Court nullified decisions of the Central Election Committee to strike both from the 
ballot. The Election Committee members opposed Kach because it ‘‘advocates 
racist and anti-democratic principles; openly supports [Jewish] terrorism; fans 
hatred against various sectors of the population; offends the religious values of the 
citizenry; and negates in its goals the foundations of Israeli democracy.''$ The 
Committee voted against the PLP because it included ‘‘subversive elements and 
tendencies, key persons on the list were identified with enemies of the State," and 
because its principles endanger ‘‘the integrity and existence of the State of Israel, 
and the preservation of its uniqueness as a Jewish State . . .''? Since 1948 the only 
other party banned was el-Ard, but now the judiciary was more inclined to 
disregard strictures of the Election Committee than to avoid precedents which 
might limit political activity in the future. 

The publicity gained by Kach and PLP through efforts to ban them seemed to 
attract rather than repel voters. After two previous election failures, Kach broke 
the one per cent barrier, with nearly 26,000 votes to win Kahane his first Knesset 
seat. The PLP scored exceptionally well, to win two seats with over 38,000 votes. 

The Kahane list received media exposure far exceeding the importance of its 
1.2 per cent of the votes. What was significant about his victory was Kahane’s 
ability to present with great clarity a fundamental contradiction between democ- 
racy and the Jewish-Zionist character of Israel. Others were unable to answer 


8. Jerusalem Post, June 18, 1984. 
9. Jerusalem Post, June 20, 1984. 


questions he raised such as how to cope with Arab nationalist aspirations, with 
Jewish-Arab intermarriage, with equality of non-Jews and Jews in a Jewish state, 
and with the dilemma of integrating the occupied territories with over a million 
Arabs. He articulated openly fears and aspirations of a substantial part of the 
population that more ‘‘respectable’’ groups dared not touch, and conferred 
legitimacy on militant zealots in Gush Emunim and Tehiya whose hidden agenda 
did not differ greatly from Kahane's. A poll of Jewish citizens shortly before the 
election showed that 15 per cent thought that Arabs in the territories should be 
expelled; 43.5 per cent believed that Arabs could live in Israel but without 
citizenship rights including suffrage; only 15.5 per cent were willing to give the 
Arabs of the occupied territory equal rights as part of the State of Israel, and 26 
per cent agreed to give them self-determination.!? Some argued that the positive 
aspect of Kahane's election was that it would bring to the surface these 
undercurrents of racism and militant nationalism, and force those ‘‘respectable’’ 
political circles who favored annexation to confront the contradictions of their 
ideology, making it easier to deal with by direct confrontation in the Knesset. 
Kahane's victory did elicit a counter reaction among liberal Knesset members and 
intellectuals, who began a campaign for legislation against racist incitation. 

A principal cause of party proliferation was fragmentation of the religious 
bloc. Traditionally the NRP captured enough votes to become a smaller third bloc 
after Labor and Likud. From the first to the ninth elections the NRP held ten, 11 
or 12 Knesset seats. But the Oriental Jewish revolt against NRP leadership in 1981 
halved its Knesset membership then and led to establishment of Tami as the first 
Jewish ethnic party elected to the Knesset in 30 years. By 1984 there was even 
greater discontent among Orthodox Orientals, resulting in establishment of still 
another religious faction, this time an off-shoot of Agudat Israel called Shas 
(Sephardi Torah Guardians). Many Orientals who voted for Tami in 1981 shifted 
to Shas or other smaller parties because of disappointment with Abuhatzeira's 
conviction for misuse of public funds and Tami's transformation to a semi-secular 
group emphasizing social reforms rather than religious tradition. 

Other splits in the orthodox camp were created by sharp personality 
differences and disagreement over West Bank settlement policies. Morasha, 
formed from an NRP faction and Poale Agudat Israel (Agudat Israel Workers), 
was established by Orthodox Jews who wanted a more activist settlement policy 
in the occupied territories. Thus, the old Orthodox bloc of NRP and Agudat Israel 
now found itself with five parties in the eleventh Knesset (NRP, 4 seats; Shas, 4; 
Agudat Israel, 2; Morasha, 2; Tami, 1). Although the total number of Orthodox 
Knesset members was about the same, their strength was so segmented that their 
bargaining power was undercut when it came to forming the new government. 


10. Davar, August 3, 1984. Results of Dahaf poll. 
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Disappearance of middle-sized blocs made Tehiya the third largest party with 
only five seats. Formed by dissidents from Begin's Herut movement, Gush 
Emunim members and secular members of the Greater Israel Movement (now 
greatly reinforced by ex-Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan) who opposed peace conces- 
sions to Egypt, Tehiya became the standard bearer of nationalist militants who 
wanted unequivocal annexation of the West Bank and Gaza. 

Three parties succeeded because of their leaders' personal followings: Ezer 
Weizman's Yahad, Meir Kahane's Kach, and Yigal Hurvitz's Ometz. Weizman 
did well in the polls before the elections, but the three seats won by Yahad were 
fewer than anticipated. However, Weizman found himself in an excellent bargain- 
ing position after the election when he merged Yahad with the Labor party and 
received a cabinet post. The merger helped to compensate for Labor's loss of 
Mapam and breakup of the Alignment after formation of the new government. 

Shinui, the last remnant of the once powerful Democratic Movement for 
Change (DMC), increased its representation from 2 to 3 seats, and the Citizens 
Rights Movement (CRM) tripled its strength from 1 to 3. The two parties were 
perceived as liberal or left of center and their platforms differed little. Shinui 
backed Labor in forming a national unity government while CRM became a 
bulwark of the new left of center opposition. Meir Kahane's one-seat Kach party 
was the pariah of the eleventh Knesset, the faction that all the others excoriated. 
Kach became even more disreputable than the 4-seat DFPE, formerly the party 
that the others loved to hate. 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Principal campaign issues in 1984 were deterioration of the economy, 
continued occupation of southern Lebanon, and Jewish settlement of the West 
Bank. Escalating inflation, which reached 400 per cent per annum by mid-1984, 
symbolized the economic dilemma. Most Israelis were protected to a large extent 
against rising prices by indexation of wages and salaries, bank accounts linked to 
the dollar, and other financial schemes, but even these devices were no longer as 
successful as they had been in recent years. Israel's international debt was about 
$22 billion, higher than Turkey's and nearly equal to Poland's; 70 per cent was 
owed to the US government and in loans from world Jewry. Only 23 per cent was 
owed private banks. The country faced a $5 billion balance of payments deficit 
and rapid depletion of foreign currency reserves. A "'red line’’ of $3 billion in 
foreign currency reserves had been established, sinking below which was consid- 
ered dangerous by the country's bankers. By election time in July reserves were 
some $300 million below the ‘‘red line." Low worker productivity by Western 
standards was an overriding problem. One economic analyst pointed out that the 
average Israeli worker received 47 per cent of the American worker's salary, but 
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produced only 31 per cent as much. In the US, wages comprised 44 per cent of 
product costs, while in Israel wages were 66 per cent.!! 

The economy was an issue that everyone talked about, but no party acted on. 
After seven years in power, Likud had failed to implement the most basic of its 
original promises to lower inflation, decrease the bureaucracy, cut government 
expenditures, and diminish the number of public sector enterprises. Half the 
economy was still in the public sector with 40 per cent of the workers.!? In June 
1984 Likud introduced special legislation to protect citizen's savings and to 
increase benefits for service veterans. Even Labor supported these ''election 
economics" measures and they were passed accordingly. Some Likud leaders 
pressed finance minister Yigal Cohen-Orgad for a modified dollarization scheme, 
drastic income tax cuts or even abolition, but he resisted their importuning. Likud 
claimed to its credit a 19 per cent real increase of government investment in high 
tech and military industries during the year before elections. This, it asserted, was 
responsible for national economic growth of four to five per cent.!? 

On election eve, Likud's Cohen-Orgad promised to slash defense and welfare 
budgets and said that he would seek a dramatic inflation cut by freezing wages at 
the 1982-83 level in a deal with unions. ‘‘Free welfare, education and health 
subsidies” to the wealthy would be terminated. Subsidies on food and other items 
would be cut, and the tax system reformed. Within the next four years public 
sector spending would be diminished by 12 per cent, he promised. 

Labor's economic program was nearly an echo of Likud's. It would introduce 
legislation to protect savings, to restore public confidence in the stock market, and 
to mobilize capital for industrial and other ‘‘productive’’ investments. The Labor 
candidate for finance minister, Gad Ya’acobi, promised ‘‘evolutionary not revo- 
lutionary" changes to prevent a decline in the standard of living. He would 
establish fact-finding committees on taxes leading to overhaul of the system. 
These measures, he hoped, would eliminate the underground which some 
economists believed constituted a third of the whole economy. 

Both parties agreed that major budget cuts were essential, but differed over 
where to make them. Labor promised to save by withdrawing from Lebanon, by 
halting establishment of new Jewish settlements in the West Bank, and by cutting 
"political expenditures”, i.e., payments benefiting institutions affiliated with the 
religious parties. The result of all these measures would cut $1 billion from the 
budget and help reduce inflation to an annual rate of 85 per cent within two years, 
according to Ya'acobi.!4 


11. Jerusalem Post, July 11, August 8, 10, 15, 1984. 

12. Jerusalem Post, May 21, 1984. During its seven years in office the Likud sold off only 18 
minor state corporations in contrast to the previous two Labor governments which had sold 54 large 
enterprises including Zim Shipping and Haifa Oil Refineries. 

13. Jerusalem Post, June 27, July 15, 1984. 

14. Jerusalem Post International Edition, no. 1226, April 29-May 6, Jerusalem Post, June 4, 
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To demonstrate the deleterious effects of Likud's economic policies, the 
Alignment branch in Jerusalem sold tomatoes at 1977 prices in one of the local 
markets; the cost was one shekel a kilo (the shekel was worth about a third of a 
US cent when the stunt occurred). This, fumed Likud in its protest to the Election 
Committee, was a typical example of Labor's unfair campaign tactics. 

The only candidate with a straightforward program to rescue the economy 
was Yigael Hurvitz, known as ‘‘Mr. Austerity” since his days as finance minister 
under Begin before the 1981 election. He accused both major parties of ‘‘election 
economics” and offered as the program of Ometz (The Movement for Economic 
Recovery) unabashed austerity. In his crusade for economic sanity, he warned 
that whoever won the election would have to pay the bill for the past three 
“gluttonous” years during which the country had wasted resources in a long 
"orgy"! of spending.!5 


WAR—PEACE ISSUES 


Because of its diverse constituency of hawks and doves, Labor could ill 
afford to confront Likud seriously on foreign policy and ‘‘national’’ issues such as 
the war in Lebanon, settlement of the West Bank, and Arab affairs. Recognizing 
the growing public impatience with the Lebanese occupation, both parties 
promised to withdraw, Likud, when security conditions permitted, and Labor, 
within six months. Labor made no promises about uprooting settlements in the 
West Bank. Rather it pledged to suspend further Jewish settlement in areas 
heavily inhabited by Arabs and even hinted at further development of already 
existing settlements in regions that were deemed essential for Israel's security. 
While not a replica of the Allon plan, the Labor scheme for the West Bank seemed 
to have the plan in mind. Under no circumstances would Labor return to the 1967 
borders, stated its platform, nor would a Palestinian state be tolerated west of the 
Jordan River. Negotiations with or recognition of the PLO were impossible 
without a change in the organization's charter calling for elimination of the Jewish 
State. 

Thrown on the defensive by militant slogans of the Herut youth movement 
such as, ‘‘Labor will return Eretz Israel to the Enemy,” and ‘‘Labor will bring the 
PLO to our very borders,''!$ the Alignment tred cautiously on nationalist issues 
and made certain that Labor was not affiliated with the so-called peace forces. To 
demonstrate continued loyalty to the military, it opposed conscientious objection 
to military serivce in Lebanon, a phenomenon that had been increasing since the 
1982 war. 


10, 1984. 
15. Jerusalem Post, June 15, 1984. 
16. Jerusalem Post, June 11, 1984. 
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The major weakness of the peace forces was their lack of unified political 
activity. Leaders of the Peace Now Movement, largest of the various groups 
advocating dovish policies, were scattered among several parties including the 
Alignment, Shinui, CRM, PLP, and the Eliav list. 

Although nationalist zealots were also scattered through several parties such 
as Tehiya, Likud, Kach, Morasha, and in some of the other religious parties, they 
were able to assert themselves more effectively because of backing they received 
from Likud and Tehiya. While the Alignment included a number of doves, it was 
unable to articulate dovish policies for the reasons stated above. After the 
election, the dovish components of Labor were further weakened by Mapam's 
withdrawal from the Alignment. 


ETHNIC ISSUES 


Ethnic issues were much less salient during the campaign than in 1981, but 
this did not prevent further polarization between Oriental and Ashkenazi Jews on 
election day. The larger parties increased the number of Oriental Jews in safe 
positions on their lists; the Alignment even allocated a token slot to former Black 
Panther leader Saadia Marciano. Despite efforts to achieve appearances of ethnic 
diversity, election results indicated that both the Alignment and Likud were 
becoming more ethnically homogenous—Labor, as the party of Ashkenazim, and 
Likud, as that of the Oriental Jews. The pattern was even more pronounced 
among native born and young Orientals. The decrease in economic differentials 
between Oriental and Ashkenazi Jews seemed to make little difference in voting 
preferences. Differences in income had shrunk from 35 per cent during the 1960s 
to 19 per cent and possession of household goods doubled among Orientals during 
the past two decades. The Oriental birthrate was still higher, 3.6 to 2.8 for 
Ashkenazim, although smaller families had facilitated upper economic mobility, 
resulting in greater educational opportunities and more Orientals in professional 
and technical occupations.!? 

Despite increased economic and political opportunities (33 Orientals-were 
elected in 1984), they still resented what appeared to them the superior or 
patronizing attitudes of the old elites, best represented by the Alignment and its 
allies in the Kibbutzim and Labor bureaucracy. They saw Likud as their main 
channel of social mobility. Was not David Levy, an immigrant laborer from 
Morocco, the second or third leading candidate for Herut leader? Had not Likud 
appointed Moshe Levy, a son of Iraqi immigrants, as Israel's first Oriental 
Chief-of-Staff? 


]7. Jerusalem Post, May 22, 1984. 
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Although small, the decrease in Oriental votes for Labor was consistent, from 
24.6 per cent in 1977, to 22.5 per cent in 1981, and 21.5 per cent in 1984. In 
contrast Likud's percentage of the Oriental vote increased from 51.1 per cent in 
1977 to 52.3 per cent in 1984. 

Orientals who tired of seven years of Likud rule or who were disappointed in 
Begin's failure to confront the economic disaster facing Israel, moved to the right 
rather than to the left, voting for Tehiya and Kach. The militant right thus doubled 
its Knesset strength in 1984, from three Tehiya seats in 1981 to five, and one for 
Kach in 1984. The success of Kahane's Kach party was characterized by one 
pollster, Hanoch Smith, as ‘‘another chapter in the Sephardi voter rebellion that 
started in the 1977 elections and continued this week when those Sephardi Jews 
who were dissatisfied with the Likud's performance switched, not to Alignment, 
but to anti-Alignment parties such as Kach and Tehiya.’’!8 

Kahane was especially strong in small, Oriental-populated development 
towns such as Beit She'an, Ofakim, Beit Shemesh, and Dimona, where unemploy- 
ment rates were highest and economic conditions poorest. In these places Kahane 
received 3.3 per cent of the total vote. In orthodox religious moshavim (small 
holder private farmers) he received almost as many votes, and in the poorer 
sectors of Jerusalem he drew 2.7 per cent. The vote for his party in larger 
development towns such as Beersheba, Ashdod and Ashkelon, was a much lower 
two per cent, but still nearly double the national total.!9 

The large number of Kahane voters among Orientals made up for his poor 
showing in cities with veteran European majorities such as Haifa and the richer 
parts of Tel-Aviv, where he did not even clear 0.5 percent. Ironically, Kahane, 
born in New York, was elected by Oriental Jews, 2.5 per cent of whom voted for 
him. If Orientals had constituted the total Jewish population Kach would have 
won three Knesset seats instead of one.29 

The ''Oriental Revolt," a characteristic of the 1981 election, was most 
evident during 1984 within the ultra-religious camp, especially in the surprisingly 
large showing of the new Shas party. Whereas Tami had been created by Oriental 
disaffection with NRP during 1981, Shas was an expression of dissent within 
Agudat Israel. While Shas represented Oriental Jews also (its four Knesset 
members originated from Morocco, Afghanistan, Iraq and Yemen), Tami leader- 
ship represented Moroccan Jews. Shas leaders shunned Tami because, according 
to its leader, Rabbi Yitzhak Peretz, Tami lacked ‘‘rabbinical guidance.’’2! 
Although an offshoot of the ultra-Orthodox Agudat Israel, Shas attained the 


I8. Jerusalem Post, July 27, 1984. Sephardi is another term commonly used for Orientals or 
Jews from Asia and Africa, but its original meaning was those Jews whose ancestors originated in 
Spain before the expulsion of Jews in 1492. 

19. Jerusalem Post, July 27, 1984; Ha-Aretz, August 1, 1984. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Jerusalem Post, July 13, 1984. 
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spiritual guidance of a former Sephardi chief Rabbi rather than from the Aguda 
rabbinical Council of Torah Sages. The four Knesset seats won by Shas gave it 
sufficient bargaining power to replace Agudat Israel as a political force and to 
become part of the national unity coalition after the election. 


THE ARAB VOTE 


The most startling result of Arab voting was election of two PLP Knesset 
members. Although not an exclusive Arab party, over 90 per cent of its votes 
came from Arabs and its platform focused on issues of primary concern to them. 
PLP leader Muhammed Miari demanded reinforcement of the status of Arabic as 
an official language, a change in Israel's national anthem and symbols, appoint- 
ment of an Arab High Court judge, elimination of the necessity for military service 
as a requirement to receive extra National Insurance benefits, and no compulsory 
military service for Israeli Arabs until peace is achieved.?2 

PLP was seen by Israel's Communist Party (Rakah) as the most dangerous 
competitor for votes among Arab youth and nationalists who had traditionally 
supported the Rakah DFPE list in protest against Zionist parties (91 per cent of 
DFPE votes were Arab). In their appeals to growing Palestinian nationalist 
sentiment in the Arab community, both parties claimed that they were backed by 
PLO Chairman Yassir Arafat. Ironically, it was Matti Peled and other Jewish 
members of the PLP who met Arafat in Tunis, not Arabs on the list. In July DFPE 
members also met Arafat in Geneva, where, it was said, he wished them 
**success.''23 

The struggle between PLP and DFPE was intense and bitter. Miari accused 
Rakah of a ‘‘dirty and brutal campaign against us.’’24 Rakah predicted that the 
PLP’s Uri Avneri, a former dovish Knesset member and maverick editor, would 
sell out to the Alignment. Boasting that its Jewish leader, Meir Wilner, met with 
the PLO, Rakah circulated posters proclaiming: ‘“The Wilner-Arafat Talks Prove 
an Israel-Palestinian Peace is Possible!" 

Seven of the 26 parties competed for Arab votes and seven Arabs were 
elected on lists of six different parties. Rakah continued in first place as recipient 
of the largest number of Arab votes, but its percentage continued to decrease from 
nearly 50 per cent in 1977, to 37 per cent in 1981 and 33 per cent in 1984. The 
Alignment remained in second place with 24 per cent, a five per cent drop since 
1981. It appeared that both Rakah and the Alignment lost Arab votes to the PLP 
which captured a surprising 18 per cent in its first Knesset contest. The four other 
parties that competed in the Arab community, receiving between them about a 


22. Jerusalem Post, August 8, 1984. 
23. Jerusalem Post, July 13, 1984. 
24. Jerusalem Post, August 8, 1984. 
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fifth of the vote, were Ezer Weizman's Yahad, Shinui, NRP, and Likud. Nearly 
a quarter of Yahad's votes were Arab, more than a tenth of NRP's, and over a 
sixth of Shinui's. The 47,000 Arab voters for the Alignment provided more than 
two of its Knesset seats. The importance of Arab votes was demonstrated by 
placement of Arabs or Druzes in safe positions on lists of the Alignment, Likud 
and Shinui (one from the Labor party, one Mapam, one Likud, one Shinui, in 
addition to one PLP, and two DFPE). 

Some observers divided Arab votes between Zionist and non-Zionist parties, 
concluding that the 51 per cent received by Rakah and PLP represented 
anti-Zionist ‘‘radicalism.’’ True, the Rakah and PLP platforms deviate from the 
Jewish mainstream on Arab-Israel issues, but they generally conformed with what 
might be considered a moderate international consensus, i.e., a two-state solution 
to the Arab-Israel conflict, recognition of the PLO as representative of the 
Palestinians, and establishment of a Palestinian state on the West Bank. Rakah 
and PLP together represent a sizable bloc that, were it not Arab nationalist, might 
be considered for partnership in a coalition government. But Labor would be 
reluctant to negotiate with such a bloc because of perceptions by the Jewish 
electorate that non-Zionist, ‘‘pro-PLO”’ parties are not legitimate candidates for 
cabinet positions. 

An article in the Tel-Aviv monthly, New Outlook, observed that the dilemma 
facing Israel's Arabs is, ‘‘. . . if they want to express a strong protest against the 
inequities of the current system that discriminate against them and to express their 
clear-cut support for the Palestinian right to self-determination, their only current 
options are to vote for Hadash [DFPE] or the Progressive list. However, if they 
want to be taken into account as potential sharers of political power at the 
governmental level, and if they want to have a direct impact on the struggle for 
primacy between the Religious-Right and Center-Left blocks in Israel politics, 
they have to vote for one of the Zionist parties.’’25 

An indication of growing Arab political consciousness was the disappearance 
of “ethnic” or *'notables"' lists. The appearance of the PLP accounted for most 
of the slight increase in voting participation from 70 per cent in 1981 to 72 per cent 
in 1984. Growing awareness of their potential as a voting bloc forced the Labor 
party to abandon its separate ‘‘token’’ Arab factions, to integrate Arabs on its 
own list, and to campaign strenuously in Arab communities. Some of the smaller 
parties such as NRP still attempted to cultivate hamula (clan) ties. Now ideologi- 
cal and personal preferences are much more important. For the first time the PLP 
gave independent minded Arab voters who in the past might have chosen the 
DFPE or abstained, an opportunity to vote on issues vital to their community. 


25. New Outlook (Tel-Aviv), August/September, 1984, p. 36. 
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CONCLUSION 


Results of the 1984 election once again reaffirmed how deeply Israel was 
divided into two broad camps, the nationalist-Orthodox alliance and the Labor- 
center coalition. During the past decade the strength of Likud and its nationalist 
and religious allies had become almost equal to that of the Alignment and its 
associates such as Yahad, Shinui and the CRM. Although the two camps 
originally represented contrasting visions of Zionism and of Israel's destiny, 
Labor seemed to be moving toward Likud's conservative policies in an attempt to 
capture votes of those disaffected with Likud's performance. The country's 
multi-party electoral system encouraged intrabloc party formation and thus 
prevented either of the two major parties from obtaining the Knesset majority 
essential for a stable government. Rather, the continuing pattern was formation of 
multiparty government coalitions which tended to collapse under the burden of 
demands placed upon them by the diverse coalition members. 

Electoral arrangements encouraged disaffection from the two main parties by 
facilitating formation of mini-factions by dissidents who broke from the parent 
organizations over personality incompatabilities or minor ideological and policy 
differences rather than because of major substantative disagreement. Thus, 
maximizing a democratic process which gives separate representation to nearly 
every shade and hue of political or social distinction proved to be counter- 
productive in forming effective and efficient governments. 

The near stalemate between Likud and Labor reawakened public discussion 
of electoral reform, an issue that had been raised often in the Knesset and had 
been the principal campaign plank of the once powerful but now defunct DMC. 
Several proposals were on the agenda. They included raising the minimum 
number of votes required for representation in parliament from one to five per 
cent, a measure that would eliminate all but three parties from the eleventh 
Knesset. Another bill devised by Labor's Gad Ya'acobi would establish a system 
combining electoral districts with proportional representation. Ya'acobi had 
suggested 16 districts each with five MK's in addition to 40 elected by propor- 
tional representation from national lists, as in the existing system. National lists 
would require a larger number of votes for election which would be disadvanta- 
geous to smaller parties, encouraging them to unite in larger voting blocs. 

Other recommendations to improve the situation included major alterations 
of the bureaucratic system. A study headed by Hebrew University political 
scientist Yehezkial Dror, asked more authority for the prime minister including 
power to call new elections, as in the United Kingdom. The study found that state 
institutions were tending toward ‘“‘rigidification,’’ even ‘‘ossification’’ in health 
and other welfare services. The quality of the government’s machinery, said Dror, 
was declining, ‘‘obsolete and past its prime time.’’ Because of changing cabinet 
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TABLE 3 Ethnic Voting Patterns 








A. Oriental Jewish votes for parties in percentages 








Reli- 

gious Align- Allied to Weiz- 
Year parties Likud Tehiya ment Labor Hurvitz man Kahane other 
1977 179 514 — 19.6 5.0 — — — 6.4 
1981 15.7 51.6 1.3 21.2 1. 3 1.2 (Telem) — — 2.8 

0.5 

1984 15.3 523 3.2 19.7 1.8 1.8 2.5 2.9 
B. Ashkenazi vote for parties in percentages 
1977 12.1 27.5 — 31.9 26.0 — — — 2.5 
1981 9.8 25.5 3.6 52.3 5.0  2.0(Telem — — 2.8 
1984 9.5 19.3 5.0 50.8 9.0 19 2.0 0.4 2.3 
C. Oriental Jewish vote for Religious parties in percentages 
Year Total NRP Aguda Morasha Tami Shas 
1981 15.7 5.2 4.0 1.4* 5.1 — 
1984 15.4 3.5 1.0 1.4 3.1 64 





Adapted from Jerusalem Post, August 3, 1984. 
* Was Poale Agudat Israel in 1981. 


TABLE 4 Arab Vote for Parties by Percentages 





Alignment DFPE Likud NRP Shinui PLP Yahad Others 





1981 29 37 7 4 4 — — 17 
1984 24 33 4 4 5 18 6 7 





Adapted from Leket, Nos. 41-42, June-July 1984, Advisor on Arab Affairs, Prime Minister's Office, 
Jerusalem. 


posts from coalition to coalition few ministries could rely on long term planning 
and few had working planning units.?5 

Answers to the most important questions facing Israeli society—economic 
deterioration, Israel-Arab relations, the religious-secular and Oriental-Ashkenazi 
divisions—were unlikely to be much affected by differences between Likud and 
Labor. On such issues the policies of both parties were captive to increasing 
conservative and nationalist sentiments of the country's Jewish population and of 
international forces beyond the control of any party. Once having overcome 


26. Jerusalem Post, July 6, 1984. 
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TABLE 5 1984 Election Results 

















no. votes Seats percent of seats percent 
Party or List 1984 1984 vote 84 votes 81 81 81 

Labor Alignment 724074 44 34.9 709075 47 36.57 
Likud 661302 41 31.9 718762 48 37.11 
Tehiya 83037 5 4.0 44559 3 2.31 
NRP 73530 4 3.5 94930 6 4.92 
DFPE 69815 4 3.4 65870 4 3.35 
Shas 63605 4 3.1 
Shinui 54747 3 2.6 29060 2 1.54 
CRM 49698 3 2.4 27123 1 1.44 
Yahad (Weizman) 46302 3 2.2 
PLP 38012 2 1.8 
Agudat Israel 36079 2 1.7 71682 4 3.73 
Morasha ' 33287 2 1.6 
Tami 31103 1 1.5 44559 3 2.30 
Kach (Kahane) 25907 1 1.2 5128 0.26 
Ometz (Hurvitz) 23845 1 1.2 30600 2 1.58 

(Ran as Telem—State Renewal List—Oayan in 1981 
Eliav 15348 0.7 
The Disabled 12329 0.6 
Youth & Aliya (Georgian 

Jews) 5794 0.3 
Integration-Shilov 

(Indian Jews) 5499 0.3 
Zionist Renewal (Ben 

Porat) 5876 0.3 
Independence (Ezra 

Zohar) 4887 0.2 4710 0.24 
Organization for defense 

of tenants 3195 0.2 
Movement for the Home- 

land (a flat for every 

discharged soldier) 1415 0.1 
Flato Sharon 2430 0.1 10823 0.56 
Has-Mas-Movement to 

Abolish Income Tax 1472 0.1 503 - 0.03 
Amka (Victor Tayar) 733 0.0 460 0.02 
TOTAL VOTES 2,023,321 1,937,366 








differences in personality, how to divide the spoils of office, and minor divergen- 
cies in election rhetoric, Likud and Labor established a national unity government 
which seemed the only way to confront the ideological shadings of Israeli politics. 
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While national unity offers no solution to these dilemmas, it helps make it possible 
for intelligent leaders to examine possibilities that they would otherwise be forced 
to disregard because of partisan bickering. 
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A Jordanian Rapid Deployment Force discussed 
in the US Congress, the possibility of Kuwait ask- 
ing for Jordanian assistance in its defense, F-15 
versus F-4 fighter planes in the Gulf, Stingers, 
Sam 5s, the press is full of reports on military ac- 
tivities in the Middle East. Jordanian Arms and 
the Middle East Balance will give you the back- 
ground you need to look behind the headlines. 


Here is what the specialists are saying about 
Jordanian Arms and the Middle East Balance. 


“a lucid, informative exposition of the military 
balance in the Middle East and the implications 
of future arms deliveries. The charts alone make 
this an invaluable reference source."—Thomas 
Lippman, The Washington Post. 


“Cordesman’s political-military analysis and con- 
clusions sharpen the issues in what will remain a 
major debate for the foreseeable future."—Amos 
A. Jordan, Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University. 


"an important guidebook for defense strategists, 
policy makers and scholars of the Middle East." 
— Dimitri Simes, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 


186 pages, 52 tables, 6 maps, Bibliography. Paper 
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WP, The Washington Post  . 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1984 
July 17: An Israeli soldier was killed in a grenade 
attack near Tyre in southern Lebanon. [7/19 JP] 
Jsraeli-backed Lebanese militiamen kidnapped 
Shi'i religious leader Shaykh Muhammad Hasan 
al-Amin in Sidon, Lebanon and forced him to leave 
the area. [7/18 WP] 
July 18: Muslims in West Beirut and other areas in 
Lebanon observed a general strike to protest the 
expulsion of Shaykh Muhammad Hasan al-Amin 
from Sidon. [7/19 NYT] 
The Lebanese government ordered Israel to 
close its liaison office north of Beirut. [7/19 WP] 
Israel said its gunboats had seized a Lebanese 
ship several days before that had been involved in 
a PLO terrorist attempt in Israel. (7/19 WP] 
July 21: Israel closed the only road linking southern 
Lebanon to the rest of the country. [7/21 NYT] 
An. Israeli soldier and 5 Palestinians were 
wounded in a grenade attack on an Israeli army 
patrol in Nablus. [7/24 LM] 
July 24: Israel reopened the road between southern 
Lebanon and Beirut but introduced restrictions on 
private cars. [7/25 NYT] 
Lebanese government sources said the Soviet 
Union had indicated to visiting Cabinet minister 
Nabih Birr its support for an increase in UN 
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peacekeeping troops in southern Lebanon and an 
expansion of their mission. [7/25 CSM] 
July 25: Israel closed its diplomatic liaison office 
near Beirut. [7/26 NYT] 
July 29: The Soviet Union called for an inter- 
national conference on peace in the Middle East, 
with the participation of the US, the USSR, Israel, 
Arab states and the PLO. The US and Israel 
rejected the proposal. [7/30 NYT] 
July 30: Israeli troops closed al-Najah University in 
Nablus for 4 months after raiding a pro-PLO ex- 
hibit on the campus and arresting 3 students. [7/31 
WP] 
July 31: PLO Chairman Yasir ‘Arafat said the 
Palestine National Council would be convened in 
mid-August. [8/1 FBIS] 

An Israeli was sentenced to 3 years in prison and 
3 years suspended sentence for conspiring to blow 
up the Dome of the Rock, illegal possession of 
weapons, and fraud. [8/1 JP] 
Aug. 1: Israeli helicopters and gunboats attacked a 
Palestinian guerrilla base in the Nahr al-Barid 
refugee camp near Tripoli, Lebanon. [8/2 WP] 
Aug. 2: An Israeli soldier died of wounds suffered 
during a grenade attack in Nabatiya in southern 
Lebanon. [8/3 JP] 
Aug. 5: An Israeli soldier was killed and 2 wounded 
by a mine in eastern Lebanon. Israeli authorities 
said there had been 25 attacks or attempts against 
Israeli troops in Lebanon in the last week. [8/6 
NYT] 
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Aug. 8: A new Jewish settlement was established in 
Hebron after receiving the approval of Defense 
Minister Moshe Arens. [8/10 NYT] 

Aug. 9: PLO Chairman ‘Arafat said Jordanian King 
Husayn had agreed in principle to link his kingdom 
with a future Palestinian state. [8/10 WP] 

Aug. 12: An Israeli soldier was found killed near 
Nablus. [8/13 WP] 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
claimed responsibility for the "execution" of 2 
Israeli soldiers in the West Bank during the previ- 
ous 6 months. [8/14 LM] 

Aug. 15 Israeli troops stormed the village of 
Maaraka in southern Lebanon and arrested villag- 
ers who had thrown rocks at Israeli soldiers. Pal- 
estinians in the ‘Ayn al-Hulwa refugee camp near 
Sidon protested what they said were continued 
shootings and abductions of camp residents by the 
Israeli-backed Southern Lebanese Army militia. 
[8/16 WP] 

Aug. 16: Israel said its warplanes bombed a camp 
near Bar Elias in the Biqà* used by Syrian-backed 
Palestinian guerrillas. Guerrilla leader Abū Misa 
claimed responsibility for an unsuccessful car 
bombing in Jerusalem the day before. [8/17 WP] 
Aug. 17: Lebanese Cabinet member Birri urged 
Lebanese guerrillas to increase attacks on Israeli 
troops in southern Lebanon. [8/18 WP] 

Aug. 19: Spanish police identified an Arab 
wounded by a gunman in Madrid on August 17 as a 
leader of the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine military wing. A caller claimed responsi- 
bility for the attack on behalf of the Islamic Revo- 
lutionary Vanguard. [8/20 JP] 

Aug. 20: The 4 leaders of the anti-‘Arafat Palestine 
National Alliance said their groups would boycott a 
meeting of the Palestine National Council. [8/21 
NYT] 

Israel closed the only road linking southern 
Lebanon with the rest of the country for 3 days, 
citing security concerns. [8/21 NYT] 

Aug. 28: Israeli warplanes bombed a Palestinian 
guerrilla base at Majd al-Anjar in the eastern Leba- 
nese Bigà' Valley. Twenty-five people were re- 
ported killed. [8/29 NYT] 

Aug. 29: Lebanon appealed to the UN Security 
Council to put into effect past resolutions calling on 
Israel to withdraw from Lebanon. [8/30 WP] 
Sept. 4: Israeli troops turned responsibility for 
security in Nabatiya over to the Southern Leba- 
nese Army militia. [9/4 JP] 

Sept. 6: The US vetoed a Lebanese-sponsored UN 
Security Council resolution demanding that Israel 
lift all restrictions on freedom of movement in 
southern Lebanon. [9/7 WP] 

Sept. 8: A caller claiming to represent the Islamic 
Jihad threatened to destroy a vital American inter- 
est in the Middle East in retaliation for the US veto 
of a UN Security Council resolution criticizing the 
Israeli occupation of southern Lebanon. [9/9 NYT] 
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Sept. 9: Nabih Birri said he had ordered suicide 
attacks on Israeli troops in southern Lebanon and 
would boycott Cabinet meetings unless they fo- 
cused on the Israeli occupation. [9/10 WP] 

Sept. 10: A senior officer in the dissident Abü Müsà 
faction of Fath was reported killed in an Israeli air 
attack at Bhamdun, Lebanon. [9/11 WP] 

Sept. 13: One Israeli soldier was killed and another 
wounded by a bomb explosion in southern Leba- 
non. [9/13 JP] 

Sept. 14: The mayor of Rafah in the Gaza Strip was 
shot and killed by a gunman in a passing car. [9/15 
WP] 

Sept. 15: Four local Arabs were arrested in connec- 
tion with the murder of the mayor of Rafah. [9/16 
WP] 

Lebanese Prime Minister Rashid Karami blamed 
Israel for a September 14 gunboat attack on West 
Beirut. The Israeli navy denied involvement. [9/16 
JP] 

Sept. 16: The trial of 20 alleged Jewish terrorists 
opened in Jerusalem. [9/17 WP] 

Sept. 17: Seven people were wounded in an attack 
by gunmen on an Israeli bus on the West Bank. 
[9/17 WP] 

Israeli troops clashed with Palestinian demon- 
strators on the West Bank marking the second 
anniversary of the Sabra and Shatila massacres. 
[9/18 FBIS] 

Israeli authorities ordered owners of the East 

Jerusalem Palestine Press Service to appear at a 
hearing to answer charges of being guided and 
financed by the PLO. [9/20 WP] 
Sept. 20: Twenty-three people were reported killed 
when an explosives-filled van blew up in front of 
the US embassy annex in East Beirut. The Islamic 
Jihàd claimed responsibility. [9/21 WP] 

Druze members of the Southern Lebanese Army 
militia killed 13 villagers and wounded 22 in 
Suhmur in southern Lebanon, to avenge the earlier 
ambush killing of 4 militiamen. [9/21 WP] 

PLO leaders meeting in Algiers announced the 
indefinite postponement of the meeting of the Pal- 
estine National Congress in order to allow Algeria 
to arrange the restoration of normal relations be- 
tween the PLO and Syria. [9/24 FBIS] 

Sept. 21: Israeli Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
said Israel would ask the US to mediate between 
Syria and Israel for the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from southern Lebanon, and Israel would no 
longer insist on a simultaneous Syrian withdrawal. 
[9/23 NYT] 

Sept. 23: An Israeli soldier and an Israeli security 
officer were killed in an ambush in southern Leba- 
non. [9/25 WP] 

Sept. 24: A caller claiming to represent the Islamic 
Jihad reportedly threatened to attack another 
American interest to avenge the September 20 
killing of 13 villagers in southern Lebanon. [9/25 
WP] 


Six guerrillas were killed and 9 Israeli soldiers 
wounded in 2 incidents in southern Lebanon. [9/24 
JP] 

Sept. 26: The US Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee deferred discussion of a resolution to move 
the US embassy in Israel to Jerusalem. [9/21 
MEED] 

Sept. 30: Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres or- 
dered a halt to a government attempt to close the 
East Jerusalem Palestine Press Service. [10/1 WP] 
Oct. 1: Jordanian King Husayn rejected an Israeli 
offer for peace talks. [10/2 WP] 

Oct. 2: Israeli police clashed with some 200 Arabs 
outside the US consulate in Jerusalem demonstrat- 
ing in support of prisoners on a hunger strike at the 
Nablus prison. [10/3 NYT] 

Meeting in New York, US Secretary of State 

George Shultz told Lebanese Prime Minister 
Karàmi the US was not willing to act as an inter- 
mediary to obtain an Israeli withdrawal from south- 
ern Lebanon. [10/3 WP] 
Oct. 4: A bomb exploded outside the Israeli em- 
bassy in Nicosia, Cyprus, causing little damage. 
PLO dissident leader Abū Misa claimed responsi- 
bility. [10/5 JP] 

Eight hundred Palestinian prisoners on the West 
Bank ended a 10-day hunger strike after reaching 
an agreement with prison officials. [10/5 NYT] 

Prime Minister Karami said in an interview Leb- 
anon would not negotiate directly with Israel over 
Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon, and 
would not agree to a role for the Southern Leba- 
nese Army militia in the area. [10/5 NYT] 

Oct. 5: Three guerrillas were killed in a clash with 
Israeli soldiers on the West Bank. [10/7 JP] 

Oct. 6: Syrian Foreign Minister Fàrüq al-Shar‘ said 
in an interview that Syria would accept a US 
mediation role within the framework of the UN to 
end the Israeli occupation of Lebanon. [10/9 FBIS] 
Oct. 10: Prime Minister Peres offered to withdraw 
Israeli troops from the Lebanese Biqà' Valley if 
Syria agreed to their replacement by a UN peace- 
keeping force. [10/11 WP] 

Oct. 12: The UN Security Council voted to extend 
the mandate of the UN peacekeeping force in 
Lebanon for 6 months. [10/13 NYT] 

An Israeli soldier was killed near Jezzine in the 
central sector of southern Lebanon. [10/14 JP] 
Oct. 15: Seven Israelis were injured by a bomb 
explosion on the West Bank. [10/16 NYT] 


General 
1984 


July 18: Gambian President Dawda Jawara was 
elected Islamic Conference Organization president 
in Jidda. [7/270 MEED] 


Oct. 2: The Bank of England announced that no 
licenses would be issued to banks proposing to 
accept deposits on an Islamic basis. [10/5 MEED] 


Regional Affairs 


1984 

July 16: The 6 Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
countries were reported to be considering an Ira- 
nian proposal for a regional conference on the Gulf 
war. [7/17 WSJ] 

July 17: Iraq claimed to have shot down an Iranian 
jet fighter in the southern border area. [7/18 NYT] 
July 18: The Islamic Conference Organization 
(ICO) mediation committee opened a 2-day confer- 
ence in Jidda on ending the Iran-Iraq war. [7/19 JP] 
July 19: Iraq claimed its warplanes hit a ‘‘very large 
naval target” southeast of Kharg Island the day 
before. Iran called the report ‘‘a lie.” [7/20 WP] 

The ICO mediation committee announced that 
ICO President Dawda Jawara would visit Iran and 
Iraq. [7/20 NYT] 

July 20: Moroccan King Hassan II said guerrillas 
operating out of Mauritania had attacked Moroc- 
can positions in Dakhla in the Western Sahara on 
July 13 and 19, and warned Mauritania that Mo- 
rocco would use the right of pursuit if the situation 
continued. [7/22-23 LM] 

July 21: The Polisario said its forces had killed 73 
Moroccan troops in attacks in the Dakhla and Bou 
Craa regions earlier in the week. It officially denied 
it had mounted attacks on Moroccan troops from 
Mauritania. [7/23 FBIS] 

July 22: Iraq claimed its helicopter gunships in- 
flicted heavy casualties on Iranian positions along 
the southern front. Iran said a limited Iraqi of- 
fensive along the northern front on July 20 had 
been repelled. [7/23 WP] 

July 26: Iran reported it shot down an Iraqi plane in 
Iranian airspace in the Gulf. Both Iran and Iraq 
said they had inflicted heavy casualties in ground 
fighting on the northern and southern fronts. [7/27 
NYT] , 

Iraq denied that one of its planes had been shot 
down over Gulf waters. [7/27 FBIS] 

Japanese oil industry sources said Iranian oil 
exports had risen to an average of 1.9m barrels per 
day during July. (7/27 NYT] 

July 31: Three ships were reported slightly dam- 
aged by explosions in the Gulf of Suez on July 
27-30. [8/1 WP] 

Agence France Presse reported that the Islamic 
Jihad had announced it had laid 190 mines in the 
Red Sea. [8/1 WP] 

Aug. 2: The US sent 15 experts to look for mines in 
the Red Sea. [8/3 WP] 

Two ships reported being damaged by explo- 
sions at the southern end of the Red Sea. (8/3 WP] 
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Aug. 4: A US State Department official said 15 
ships had sustained minor damage in explosions in 
the Gulf of Suez or in the Bab al-Mandab since late 
July. [8/5 NYT] 

Aug. 5: A Liberian-registered tanker was severely 
damaged by an explosion in the southern Red Sea. 
[8/6 NYT] 

Kuwaiti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah 
al-Ahmad Al Sabah returned from visits to Libya 
and Syria where he reportedly discussed the Iran- 
Iraq war. [8/8 WP] 

The Iranian Minister for Revolutionary Guards 

said in Damascus that Iran would not attack tank- 
ers in the Gulf and would not widen the Iran-Iraq 
war, according to the official Syrian press agency. 
[8/6 NYT] 
Aug. 7: Iran's state-run Tehran Radio praised the 
mine explosions in the Red Sea, saying they were 
carried out by the Islamic Jihad organization. 
Prime Minister Mir Husayn Musiávi denied that 
Iran was involved. [8/8 WP] 

The US dispatched 2 minesweeping helicopters 
and 200 military personnel to the Red Sea to search 
for the cause of recent explosions. [8/8 WP] 

A Greek supertanker was damaged by Iraqi 

warplanes south of Kharg Island. Iran said one of 
its warplanes shot down an Iraqi jet. [8/8 WP] 
Aug. 8: Iran accused the US and Israel of placing 
mines in the Red Sea in order to discredit the 
Iranian government. [8/9 NYT] 
Aug. 9: Ayatallah Rihallah Khumayni denounced 
the reported mining of the Red Sea and criticized 
Tehran Radio for implying support for the mining. 
[8/10 NYT] 

Iraqi warplanes attacked an Iranian oil-loading 
platform south of Kharg Island. [8/10 NYT] 

Aug. 10: Egyptian President Husni Mubarak said 
Iran and Libya might be responsible for recent 
explosions in the Red Sea. [8/11 NYT] 

Iraq said its naval forces destroyed a ‘‘small 

naval target." (8/11 NYT] 
Aug. 11: Iraq said its forces had destroyed 5 ships 
and shot down 3 Iranian F-14 jet fighters in a major 
air and naval battle in the northern Gulf. [8/12 
NYT] 

A Polish cargo ship was damaged by a mine at 
the southern entrance to the Red Sea. [8/12 NYT] 
Aug. 12: Libya denied responsibility for the plant- 
ing of mines in the Red Sea. [8/13 NYT] 

The US sent 3 minesweeping helicopters to 

Saudi Arabia to widen the search for the source of 
Red Sea explosions. [8/14 NYT] 
Aug. 13: King Hassan II and Libyan Head of State 
Mu'ammar al-Qadhdháfi signed a treaty in Oujda, 
Morocco establishing a union of the two countries, 
subject to approval by the people of each country. 
(8/15 WP] 

Lloyds of London said 16 ships had been dam- 
aged by explosives in the Red Sea and Gulf of Suez 
since early July. [8/15 FBIS] 
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Egyptian President Mubarak said he believed 
Libya alone was responsible for laying mines in the 
Red Sea. [8/14 NYT] 

Aug. 14: British and French minesweepers and 
support vessels entered the Gulf of Suez to search 
for mines. (8/15 NYT] 

Aug. 15: Two more ships reported being hit by 
explosions in the Red Sea. [8/16 WSJ] 

Aug. 16: A Pakistani oil tanker reportedly was fired 
at in the Gulf by Iranian warplanes. [8/17 WP] 

A Cypriot freighter was damaged by an explo- 
sion in the lower Red Sea. [8/17 WP] 

Peru became the 57th state to recognize the 
Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic. (8/17 FBIS] 
Aug. 17: Iranian Majlis Speaker ‘Ali Akbar 
Hashimi Rafsanjani said Iran would delay traffic in 
the Strait of Hormuz if Egypt or its allies harassed 
its ships in the Suez Canal. (8/18 NYT] 

Iran and Iraq accused each other of shelling 
civilians in Abadan and Basra during the previous 2 
days. [8/18 WP] 

Aug. 18: A Panamanian oil tanker was reportedly 
hit by a missile northeast of Qatar in the central 
Persian Gulf. [8/19 NYT] 

Aug. 19: Iranian newspapers reported that the 
government had sent thousands of volunteers to 
the front with Iraq and that a new offensive might 
be launched after the expiration of a deadline for 
Iraq to meet Iranian demands. [8/20 NYT] 

Aug. 21: A senior Egyptian military official said 
Egyptian suspicions that the Libyan ship Ghat was 
responsible for mining the Red Sea were ‘‘almost 
confirmed.'' [8/22 NYT] 

The Algerian National Liberation Front (FLN) 
reaffirmed its support for the Polisario, and said a 
**greater Maghrib’’ could not be set up unless the 
Western Sahara enjoyed its full national rights. 
[8/274 MEED] 

Aug. 23: Two Soviet ships passed through the Suez 
Canal to join 3 others already searching for mines 
near the Strait of Bab al-Mandab. [8/25 WP] 

Iraq claimed its warplanes hit a ‘‘large naval 

target’ south of Kharg Island. [8/24 NYT] 
Aug. 24: The Cypriot-registered oil tanker Am- 
ethyst was set ablaze southwest of Kharg Island 
after being struck by a missile. In Iraq a military 
spokesman said Iraqi jets had hit a ''large naval 
target.” [8/25 NYT] 

Two French minesweepers ended their mission 
after finding Saudi Arabian waters free of mines. 
[8/27 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: At a meeting in Baghdad Arab League 
Secretary General Chadli Klibi and the foreign 
ministers of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Jordan, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Iraq and North Yemen failed to 
agree on proposals to persuade oil importing coun- 
tries not to buy Iranian crude oil. (8/28 WP] 

Aug. 27: The Panamanian tanker Cleo 1 was struck 
by a rocket northeast of Qatar. Shipping sources 
suggested Iran was responsible for the attack. [8/28 
WP] 


Aug. 28: An Italian minehunting squadron joined 
US, French and British naval forces searching the 
Red Sea for mines. [8/29 WP] 

Moroccan Minister of State Moulay Ahmed al- 
Alaoui said in an editorial that in signing a treaty 
with Morocco Libya had formally recognized Mo- 
roccan sovereignty over the Western Sahara and 
withdrawn its support for guerrillas fighting for 
independence of the territory. (8/29 NYT] 

Sept. 9: Ayatallah Khumayni reiterated that he 
would not compromise with Iraq to end the Gulf 
war. [9/10 WP] 

Sept. 10: Iraq said its warplanes hit a ''large naval 
target” south of Kharg Island. [9/11 WP] 

Sept. 11: Iraq said it had attacked 2 naval targets 
south of Kharg Island. The Norwegian-owned su- 
pertanker St. Tobias reported being hit by an 
Exocet missile. [9/12 WP] 

Sept. 12: Iraq said its warplanes had destroyed a 
4-ship ‘‘enemy convoy” in the northern Persian 
Gulf. Hours later it reported hitting a naval target 
south of Kharg Island. [9/13 NYT} 

Sept. 13: Iraq claimed it had set afire a ‘‘medium- 
sized vessel’’ northwest of Kharg Island. Shipping 
sources said a supply vessel was destroyed. [9/14 
NYT] 

Sept. 15: Britain said 11 crewmen were killed in the 
September 12 Iraqi attack on a supply vessel. [9/16 
NYT] 

Sept. 16: The Liberian-registered oil tanker 
Medheron was damaged by a missile in the south- 
em Gulf, and the Sri Lankan-owned tanker Royal 
Columbo, was hit near Iran’s Lavan Island oil 
terminal, both apparently by Iranian warplanes. 
(9/17 WP] 

Iran said it had set ablaze an Iraqi oil installation 
in the northern end of the Gulf. It also claimed to 
have killed or wounded 110 Iraqi troops in border 
fighting. (9/17 NYT] 

Sept. 19: GCC defense and foreign ministers ap- 
proved a joint defense charter in a meeting in 
Abha, Saudi Arabia. [9/21 NYT] 

Sept. 20: A Saudi Arabian passenger ship was hit 
by an explosion in the Gulf of Suez. [9/21 WP] 

Iraq said it had attacked oil installations at Kharg 
Island. [9/21 WP] 

Sept. 22: Iraq attacked a petrochemical plant in the 
Iranian port of Bandar Khomeini. [9/23 WP] 

The Netherlands announced 2 of its ships had 
entered the Red Sea to search for mines. [9/23 WP] 
Sept. 26: The foreign minister of Japan outlined a 
proposed agreement to end the Iran-Iraq war dur- 
ing a speech to the UN General Assembly. [9/28 
WP] 


Sept. 29: King Hassan II proposed that an emer- 
gency Arab summit be held in Morocco to avoid 
“‘escalating tensions” following Jordan's resump- 
tion of ties with Egypt. [10/1 FBIS] 

Iraq said it attacked a petrochemical complex 
under construction at Bandar Khomeini. Mitsui 
company officials revealed that several Japanese 


workers were injured in a September 22 Iraqi 
attack on Bandar Khomeini. [9/30 NYT] 

Oct. 2: US Secretary of State George Shultz hosted 
a working luncheon in New York in honor of GCC 
foreign ministers. [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: The US State Department said that ‘‘per- 
suasive circumstantial evidence’’ indicated that 
Libya was involved in mining the entrances to the 
Red Sea. [10/4 NYT] 

Oct. 8: Iraqi warplanes attacked and set ablaze the 
Greek-owned World Knight supertanker southwest 
of Kharg Island, killing 6 crewmembers. Iraq said it 
had attacked 2 naval targets. [10/9 NYT] 

Oct. 10: GCC military forces began Peninsula 
Shield II joint military exercises in Saudi Arabia. 
[10/11 FBIS] 

Britain protested to Iraq over its October 8 
attack on an oil tanker in which 2 British officers 
were killed. [10/11 WP] 

Oct. 12: Shipping sources said an Iranian jet 
bombed the Indian oil tanker Jagpari in neutral 
waters south of the Gulf war zone. [10/13 NYT] 

The Greek-owned gas tanker Gas Fountain was 
attacked and set on fire in the central Gulf by 
warplanes believed to be Iranian. [10/14 NYT] 

King Hassan II acknowledged that his proposal 
for a special Arab summit in Morocco had failed to 
win majority support among Arab leaders and 
would not be held. [10/13 WP] 

Oct. 14: The Polisario reported a new offensive 
begun the day before in which they said 4 Moroc- 
can positions south of Zag were stormed. [10/16 
FBIS] 

Oct. 15: Iraq said its warplanes had attacked a 
“‘very large naval target’ south of Kharg Island. 
[10/16 NYT] 


Afghanistan 


(See also, Pakistan, South Yemen) 


1984 


July 17: The Washington Post reported that Soviet 
troops had massacred at least 360 Afghan civilians 
in 3 villages near Qandahar on October 12, 1983, 
according to witnesses. [7/17 WP] 

July 23: Rebel leader Shah Rukh Gran appealed in 
New York for more arms, and said cooperation 
among rebel groups had increased. [7/24 NYT] 
July 24: Official sources in Pakistan and India 
reported new Soviet offensives begun the previous 
week in Logar Valley, Shomali Valley and Herat 
Province, which were said to be accompanied by 
heavy bombing of villages. [7/25 NYT] 

July 26: The US House of Representatives Ap- 
propriations Committee approved $50m in covert 
aid to Afghan rebels, according to intelligence 
sources. [7/27 WSJ] 
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July 31: Western diplomatic sources reported that 
heavy fighting had broken out in Panjshir Valley in 
the previous 2 weeks when a Soviet attempt to 
move deeper into the valley was foiled by rebels. 
[8/1 FBIS] 

Aug. 3: Kabul Radio announced that President 
Babrak Karmal had returned to Afghanistan fol- 
lowing a medical checkup in the Soviet Union. [8/6 
FBIS] 

Aug. 7: Three hundred civilians and 200 Soviet and 
Afghan troops were reportedly killed in the third 
week of fighting in Panjshir Valley, Shomali Valley 
and Logar Valley. [8/8 NYT] 

Aug. 11: Official sources in Pakistan reported that 
an Afghan army unit of 80 men had defected and 
joined the armed resistence. [8/14 LM] 

Aug. 21: Western diplomats and Afghan exiles said 
Soviet troops killed at least 29 Afghan civilians on 
August 5 in a village near the Pakistani border in 
retaliation for a guerrilla attack on a Soviet position 
the day before. [8/22 WP] 

Aug. 27: Afghan rebel leaders Gulbuddin 
Hikmatyar of Hizb-i-Islami and Burhanuddin 
Rabbani of Jamiat-i-Islami called on their followers 
to join forces against Soviet troops in Afghanistan. 
[8/28 NYT] 

The foreign ministers of Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan met separately in Geneva with a UN inter- 
mediary in talks on a political settlement to the 
Afghan war. [8/28 NYT] 

Aug. 28: Western diplomats said nearly 50 Soviet 
helicopters had left Kabul for a new drive against 
rebels near the Pakistani border in southeastern 
Afghanistan. [8/29 NYT] 

Aug. 30: The third round of talks between Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan adjourned in Geneva with no sign 
of progress. [8/31 WP] 

Aug. 31: Twenty-eight people were killed by a 
bomb explosion at Kabul airport, according to 
Western diplomats. [9/6 LM] 

Sept. 1: Afghan rebel leaders said a tribal chieftain 
who had supported the Afghan government had 
defected and entered Pakistan with several hun- 
dred followers. [9/2 NYT] 

Sept. 6: Western diplomats reported that at least 
100 Soviet soldiers were killed the previous week 
in a rebel ambush south of Salang Pass, and that as 
many as 170 Soviet troops were accidentally killed 
on August 23 and 24 south of Kabul by Soviet 
helicopter gunships. Afghan government radio re- 
ported that 554 rebels were killed in the province of 
Wardak. [9/5 JP] 

Sept. 11: Western diplomats said Afghan rebels had 
apparently regained control of the upper part of 
Soviet-occupied Panjshir Valley. [9/12 NYT] 
Sept. 17: Afghan troops reportedly clashed with an 
Iranian border force which entered Afghanistan in 
Nimruz province [9/18 FBIS] 

Sept. 18: Western diplomats said Soviet forces 
trying to capture rebel leader Ahmad Shah Mas- 
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soud had killed 200 to 300 of his forces on Septem- 
ber 5 in the upper Panjshir Valley. [9/19 NYT] 
Sept. 19: Afghan rebel sources said French tele- 
vision reporter Jacques Abouchar was captured on 
September 17 by Soviet troops as he entered 
Afghanistan from Pakistan. [10/20 FBIS} 
Sept. 22: An Afghan air force transport plane 
landed in Pakistan and those aboard asked to 
defect. [9/23 JP] 

An Afghan airliner on a domestic flight was hit 
and damaged by Afghan rebels. [9/25 WP] 
Oct. 1: Afghanistan denied Pakistani charges that 
its planes had killed 33 people in a bombing raid in 
Pakistan. [10/2 NYT] 


. Oct. 2: Western diplomats said 40 to 50 Afghan 


soldier&were killed in a rebel attack in Kabul on 
September 24. Over 200 civilians were reported 
wounded in a September 17 battle in Wardak 
province south of Kabul. [10/3 JP] 

Oct. 4: Kabul Radio reported that 9 Afghan rebels 
were sentenced to death and one to 15 years in 
prison for an August 31 bombing of the Kabul 
airport that officials said killed 13 people. [10/5 
NYT] 

Oct. 9: Western diplomats said the Soviet Union 
may have sent as many as 70,000 new troops into 
Afghanistan to combat rebel attacks in Kabul and 
to seal the borders with Iran and Pakistan. [10/10 
NYT] 


Algeria 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Morocco) 


1984 

Aug. 13: Libyan Head of State Mu'ammar al- 
Qadhdhafi held talks with President Chadli 
Benjedid during a brief visit to Algeria following his 
trip to Morocco. [8/14 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad met with 
President Benjedid in Algiers. [8/27 JP] 

Sept. 6: Seven Muslim fundamentalists were sen- 
tenced to up to 8 years in prison in connection with 
a November 1982 clash between rival student 
groups at Ben-Aknoun University. [9/8 LM] 

Sept. 9: An Iranian delegation led by President 
Hujjat al-Islam ‘Ali Khamàn' arrived in Algiers on 
a ‘‘working and friendship” visit. [9/10 FBIS] 
Sept. 16: President Benjedid participated in summit 
talks with Mauritanian President Khouna Ould 
Haydala and Malien President General Moussa 
Traore in Nouakchott. [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 18: South Yemen’s President ‘Ali Nasir 
Muhammad arrived in Algiers for talks with 
Benjedid. [9/19 FBIS] 


Bahrain 
(See, Regional Affairs) 


Cyprus 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict) 


1984 


July 20: Greek Cypriots observed a 15-minute work 
stoppage in a day of mourning on the 10th an- 
niversary of the Turkish invasion. Celebrations 
were held in the Turkish sector. [7/21 LM] 

July 23: President Spiros Kiprianou said the 
Cyprus government was ready to cooperate with a 
UN initiative to solve the Cyprus dispute. [7/27 
MEED] 

Aug. 7: UN Secretary General Javier Pérez de 
Cuéllar completed separate consultations in 
Vienna with Greek and Turkish Cypriot repre- 
sentatives. [8/9 LM] 

Sept. 1: Greek and Turkish Cypriots approved the 
working points of a new UN peace initiative. [9/2 
NYT] 

Sept. 9: UN-sponsored proximity talks between 
Greek Cypriot President Kiprianou and Turkish 
Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash, mediated by UN 
Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar opened in New 
York. (9/11 NYT] 

Sept. 20: Indirect talks between Kiprianou and 
Denktash ended without any apparent progress. 
Further discussions were scheduled for October 
15. [9/21 NYT] 

Oct. 4: In an address to the UN General Assembly 
Turkish Foreign Minister Vahit Halefoglu urged 
Turkish and Greek Cypriots to engage in direct 
negotiations. [10/5 NYT] 


Egypt 
(See also, Regional Affairs, Jordan, Libya, 
Syria) 


1984 


July 16: Acting Prime Minister Kamal Hasan ‘Alī 
announced the resignation of his Cabinet. Presi- 
dent Muhammad Husni Mubarak appointed a new 
cabinet: 

Mustafa Kamal Hilmi: Deputy Prime Minister, 
Higher Education and Scientific Research 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Halim Abū Ghazàla: Deputy 
Prime Minister and Defense and War Production 
Ahmad ‘Ismat ‘Abd al-Majid: Foreign Minister 
Muhammad Salah al-Din Hamid: Finance 

Amal ‘Uthman: Social Insurance and Social Af- 
fairs 

Hasaballah Muhammad al-Kafrawi: Reconstruc- 
tion, New Societies, and Land Reclamation 


Sa‘d Muhammad Ahmad: Manpower and Training 
Ahmad Mamdüh ‘Atiyyah: Justice 

Sulayman Mutawalli Sulayman: Transport, Com- 
munications and Maritime Transport 

Muhammad Mahir Abazah: Electricity and Energy 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hamid Radwan: Culture 
Muhammad Safwat al-Sharif: Information 
Muhammad Sabri Zaki: Health 

Kamal Ahmad al-Janzuri: Planning \ayd Inter- 
national Cooperation 

Hasan Sulayman Abi Basha: Local Government 
Yusuf Amin Wali: Agriculture and Food Security 
Muhammad Wajih Shindi: Tourism and Civil Avia- 
tion 

Mustfa Kamil al-Sa'id Ibrahim: Economy and For- 
eign Trade 

Tawfiq ‘Abduh Isma‘il: People's Assembly and 
Consultative Council Affairs 

Muhammad Naji Muhammad Shatlah: Supply and 
Internal Trade 

Ahmad Rushdi: Interior 

‘Isam Radi ‘Abd al-Hamid Radi: Irrigation 
Muhammad Faraj ‘Abd al-Wahhab: Industry : 
*Abd al-Hàdi Muhammad Qandil: Petroleum and 
Mineral Resources 

‘Atif Muhammad ‘Ubayd: Cabinet Affairs and 
Adminstrative Development  . 

‘Abd al-Salam ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Abd al-Ghaffar: Edu- 
cation 

Hasan ‘Abd al-Fattah Sidqi: Housing and Utilities 
Muhammad al-Ahmadi Abū al-Nür: Religious 
Trusts 

Albert Barsum Salamah: Minister of State for 
Emigration and Egyptians Abroad 

Butrus Butrus Ghali: Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Jamal al-Sayyid Ibrahim: Minister of State for War 
Production [7/17 FBIS] 

Aug. 14: A protocol between Egypt and Turkey for 
bilateral military cooperation in the area of joint 
industrialization was signed during a visit to Cairo 
by Turkish Defense Minister Zeki Yavuzturk. [8/15 
FBIS] 

Aug. 16: A S-story building in residential Cairo 
collapsed, killing at least 26 people. [8/24 MEED] 
Aug. 24: Sudanese President Ja'far al-Numayri 
arrived in Cairo for talks with President Mubàrak. 
[8/24 FBIS] 

Sept. 6: The Cairo daily al-Ahram reported that 
Egypt had rejected an offer by Libyan leader 
Mu'ammar al-Qadhdháfi of $5 billion in return for 
cooling relations with Israel and returning a Libyan 
pilot who defected 3 months earlier. [9/7 MEED] 
Sept. 29: The People's Assembly extended for 19 
months the state of emergency imposed in 1981. 
[10/1 NYT] 

Sept. 30: Three people were reported killed and 26 
injured in Kafr al-Dawar, near Alexandria, during a 
clash between policemen and demonstrators pro- 
testing food price rises. [10/1 NYT] 
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One hundred seven Islamic extremists were sen- 
tenced to 2 to 25 years of hard labor and 174 
acquitted on charges of trying to overthrow the 
government after the assassination of Sadat. [10/1 
WP] 

Oct. 1: Mubarak cancelled food price rises follow- 
ing rioting in Kafr al-Dawar. [10/2 WP] . 

The People's Assembly approved a bill with- 
drawing Egypt from the 1971 Union of Arab Re- 
publics linking Egypt, Libya and Syria. [10/2 FBIS] 
Oct. 2: In an interview in al-Akhbar Mubarak 
accused Libya of having plotted to attack the 
Aswan Dam and Suez Canal. [10/3 NYT] 

Oct. 3: Saudi Arabian Oil Minister Shaykh Zaki 
Ahmad Yamani met with Mubarak in his capacity 
as an OPEC spokesman, the first official visit to 
Egypt by a Saudi minister since 1979. [10/4 NYT] 
Oct. 4: Mubarak rejected a proposal by Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres that the two leaders 
hold a summit meeting on the Egyptian-Israeli 
border. [10/4 FBIS] 

Oct. 15: Mubàrak and Sudanese President Numayri 
praised Jordan for re-establishing relations with 
Egypt in speeches at the opening of the Nile Valley 
Parliament in Cairo. [10/16 FBIS] 


Iran 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, 
Algeria, Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, Syria) 


1984 


July 18: Two men pleaded guilty and 3 others were 
indicted in New York for illegally exporting arms 
to Iran. [7/19 WP] 

July 22: West German Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher said at the end of a 2-day official 
visit to Tehran that Iran wished to re-establish 
contacts with the West. [7/23 WP] 

Interior Minister ‘Ali Akbar Nàtiq Nüri warned 
Iranians against taking the law into their own hands 
when enforcing a dress code. [7/22 NYT] 

July 24: Police in Spain arrested 4 Iranians sus- 
pected of planning an attack on a Saudi Arabian 
aircraft and on opponents of the Iranian govern- 
ment, and of having carried out a rocket attack on 
the US embassy in Spain the year before. [7/25 
WP] 

July 25: Some 20,000 people participated in an 
official demonstration supporting Islamic dress for 
women. [7/27 LM] 

July 26: Spain expelled an Iranian diplomat ac- 
cused of involvement with 4 Iranians arrested for 
terrorist activities. [7/27 NYT] 

July 28: Iran claimed to have taken control of 200 
kilometers in Iranian Kurdistan near the Iraqi 
border. [8/1 LM] 
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July 29: Iran reported heavy fighting between gov- 
ernment forces and Kurdish rebels in Azerbaijan 
Province. [7/30 NYT] 

July 31: An Air France jetliner was hijacked by 3 
men who demanded to be flown to Iran. [8/1 NYT] 
Aug. 1: Three hijackers of an Air France jet which 
landed in Iran threatened to begin killing hostages 
unless the French government released 5 prisoners 
jailed in France for attempting to assassinate 
former Prime Minister Shāpūr Bakhtiar in 1980. 
[8/2 WP] 

Aug. 2: The 3 hijackers of an Air France jet 
released its passengers and crew and surrendered 
to security men at Tehran airport after blowing up 
the plane's cockpit. [8/3 WP] 

Aug. 3: President Hujjat al-Islam ‘Ali Khaman‘t 
warned France that it should expect further acts of 
terrorism if it did not change its policies toward 
Iran. [8/4 NYT] 

Aug. 4: A foreign ministry spokesman said the 3 
hijackers of an Air France jet had requested asylum 
in Iran. [8/5 WP] 

Aug. 5: Prime Minister Mir Husayn Musavi won a 
parliamentary vote of confidence. [8/6 WP] 

Aug. 7: Twenty-five drug traffickers were executed 
in Tehran, bringing the total to more than 100 since 
May. [8/10 MEED] 

Aug. 8: Two Iranians opposed to the Iranian gov- 
ernment who hijacked an Iranian airliner the night 
before surrendered to police in Rome. [8/9 NYT] 
Aug. 14: Foreign Affairs Minister 'Ali Akbar 
Valayati urged Iran to abandon its present foreign 
policy and take a more active and positive ap- 
proach to diplomacy. [8/17 MEED] 

Aug. 15: The Majlis approved 15 cabinet ministers 
in individual confidence votes but dismissed the 
ministers of defense, health, education, industry 
and culture & higher education. Sarraj al-Din 
Kaziruni was named housing minister, Muhammad 
Muhammadi was named intelligence minister, and 
Hasan Habibi was named justice minister. [8/16 
NYT] 

Aug. 17: The Iranian press agency said Iran had 
issued a "final warning" to Kurdish rebels to 
surrender and receive pardons or face death in a 
“great purging operation.” [8/18 NYT] 

Aug. 20: The Majlis approved the nominations of 
Iraj Fazl as minister of culture & higher education, 
‘Ali Riza Marandi as health minister, and Ghulam 
Riza Shafa’i as industries minister, and allowed 
Prime Minister Musavi to take over responsibility 
for the defense and education ministries for 2 
months. [8/20 FBIS] 

Aug. 22: An American of Iranian descent was 
indicted in California on charges of illegally ship- 
ping military equipment to Iran from 1981 through 
1983. [8/23 WP] 

A Bahà'i spokesman in New York said a member 
of the Baha’l faith had been executed the previous 
week in Iran and 25 others were under death 
sentences. [8/24 JP] 


Aug. 23: A carbomb explosion in a Tehran street 
during rush hour killed at least 17 people and 
injured 300. (8/24 WP] 

Aug. 24: Majlis Speaker ‘Alt Akbar Hashimi 
Rafsanjani blamed ‘‘terrorist leaders living under 
French support” for the bombing in Tehran the day 
before. [8/25 WP] 

Aug. 26: Ayatallah Rühallàh Khumayni said the 
people and bazaar merchants should have a bigger 
role in running the economy. [8/30 WP] 

Aug. 28: An unarmed Iranian couple hijacked an 
Iran Air jetliner to Iraq, where they asked for 
political asylum. [8/29 WP] 

Aug. 30: Two Iranians flew an F-4 jet to Iraq and 
were granted political asylum. [8/31 NYT] 

Sept. 6: The Iranian news agency reported that 3 
people were injured in 2 carbomb explosions in 
Tehran. [9/27 FBIS] 

Sept. 8: Gunmen hijacked an Iran Air jetliner and 
forced it to fly to Bahrain, Cairo and then Iraq. [9/9 
WP] 

Sept. 19: The US asked the American-Iranian 
claims tribunal to dismiss 2 Iranian judges who 
attacked a Swedish judge on September 3. [9/20 


NYT] 

Sept. 27: The Iranian ambassador to the Nether- 
lands was injured by Kurdish protestors who 
seized the Iranian embassy in the Hague. [9/28 WP] 


Iraq 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Iran) 


1984 


July 16: President Saddàm Husayn said Iraq must 
have ‘‘practical guarantees” from the US that 
Israel would not attack its proposed oil pipeline 
through Jordan, before Iraq would proceed with 
the project. [7/17 WP] 

July 29: The Washington Post reported that au- 
tonomy negotiations between the government and 
a leader of the Kurdish rebellion in northern Iraq, 
underway since November 1983, had broken down 
in May 1984 and remained frozen. [7/29 WP] 
August 6: Iraq and Turkey signed a protocol for the 
construction of a second crude oil pipeline through 
Turkey. [8/13 MEES] 

Sept. 5: A Kurdish rebel spokesman said 105 
people, most of them Iraqi soldiers, were killed in 
6 days of fighting in Iraqi Kurdistan. [9/6 WP] 
Sept. 9: Iraq granted asylum to 2 Iranian men and 
their 3 family members who hijacked an Iran Air 
jetliner to Iraq the day before. [9/10 FBIS] 

Sept. 16: The Iraqi News Agency reported that 
Iraqi security guards killed 3 Iranians who at- 
tempted to hijack a plane over Syria the day 
before. [9/17 WP] 


Oct. 2: Minister of State for Foreign Affairs Hamid 
'Alwan was dismissed by a presidential decree. 
[10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: President Saddam Husayn said in an 
interview he was ready to consider reestablishment 
of diplomatic relations with the US after the Ameri- 
can presidential elections. [10/13 NYT] 


Israel 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Turkey) 


1984 

July 23: National parliamentary elections were 
held. [7/23 NYT] 

July 24: Political parties in Israel began negotiating 
for coalition partners following inconclusive elec- 
tion results. [7/25 NYT] 

Kach party leader Rabbi Meir Kahane said his 
condition for joining a coalition government was 
amnesty for Jews charged with or convicted of 
terrorism. [7/25 NYT] 

July 26: Final election results were announced: 
Labor: 44 seats 

Likud: 41 

Tehiya: 5 

National Religious Party: 4 
Sephardic Torah Guardians: 4 
Communist: 4 

Shinui: 3 

Citizens’ Rights Movement: 3 
Yahad: 3 

Agudat Yisrael: 2 

Morasha: 2 

Progressive List for Peace: 2 
Tami: 1 

Ometz: I 


. Kach: I 


(7/27 CSM] 

July 27: The number two man on the Kach party 
Knesset list was convicted of involvement in a 
shooting attack on Arabs near Ramallah in March. 
[7/29 JP] 

July 29: The Sephardic Torah Guardians party 
announced it would join a coalition with the Likud 
party. [7/30 WP] 

Aug. 1: Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and Labor 
Alignment leader Shimon Peres began talks on 
forming a government of national unity. [8/2 WP] 
Aug. 4: Seven thousand Jews and Arabs protested 
in Umm al-Fahm against a proposed visit by Rabbi 
Meir Kahane. [8/5 WP] 

Aug. 5: Labor leader Peres was asked by President 
Chaim Herzog to form a government. (8/6 NYT] 
Aug. 13: The newly elected Knesset was sworn in 
as 2,000 demonstrators protested the seating of 
Meir Kahane. [8/14 JP] 
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Aug. 22: Ezer Weizman signed an agreement to ally 
his Yahad party with the Labor Alignment. [8/23 
NYT] 

Aug. 23: The Tami party and the National Religious 
Party declined to join a Labor Alignment coalition 
government. [8/24 WP] 

Aug. 25: Israeli government officials denied any 
Israeli role in military training aid to Sri Lanka. 
[8/26 NYT] 

Aug. 26: President Herzog gave Peres a 3-week 
extension of his mandate to form a coalition gov- 
ernment [8/27 WP] 

Aug. 29: Hundreds of Israeli police barred Kahane 
and his supporters from entering the Arab village of 
Umm al-Fahm. Eight policemen were injured in 
rioting which followed. [8/30 WP] 

Aug. 31: Peres and Shamir were reported to have 
agreed in principle to a national unity government 
with Peres to serve as prime minister for the first 25 
months followed by Shamir. [8/31 NYT] 

Sept. 2: Peres and Shamir said serious obstacles 
were blocking the formation of a national unity 
government. [9/3 NYT] 

Sept. 6: Belize and Israel announced the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. [9/7 FBIS] 

The Mapam party voted to end its alliance with 
the Labor party once a national unity government 
was formed. [9/10 WP] 

Sept. 10: The US agreed to lease 12 Israeli Kfir C1 
warplanes to train US Navy pilots. [9/10 WP] 
Sept. 11: The Likud bloc agreed in principle to join 
a coalition government with the Labor party. [9/12 
NYT] 

Sept. 14: The Knesset approved the government of 
national unity and Peres was sworn in as prime 
minister: : 

Shimon Peres, Labor: Prime Minister, Interior, 
and Religious Affairs 

Yitzhak Shamir, Likud: Foreign Minister and al- 
ternate Prime Minister 

Yitzhak Rabin, Labor: Defense 

Yitzhak Modai, Likud: Finance 

Yitzhak Navon, Labor: Education and Culture, 
and Deputy Prime Minister 

David Levy, Likud: Housing and Construction, 
and Deputy Prime Minister 

Ariel Sharon, Likud: Industry and Trade 

Moshe Arens, Likud: Without Portfolio 

Yosef Burg, National Religious Party: Without 
Portfolio 

Haim Bar-Lev, Labor: Police 

Mordechai Gur, Labor: Health 

Ezer Weizman, Yahad: Minister in the Prime 
Minister's office 

Gad Yaacobi, Labor: Economic Planning 

Moshe Nissim, Likud: Justice 

Yigal Hurvitz, Ometz: Without Portfolio 

Yitzhak Peretz, Sephardic Torah Guardians: With- 
out Portfolio 

Gideon Patt, Likud: Science and Development 
Yaacov Zur, Labor: Immigrant Absorption 
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Haim Corfu, Likud: Transport 

Moshe Katzav, Likud: Labor and Welfare 
Amnon Rubenstein, Shinui: Communications 
Moshe Shahal, Labor: Energy 

Yosef Shapira, Morasha: Without Portfolio 
Avrahan Sharir, Likud: Tourism 

Aryeh Nehemkin, Labor: Agriculture 

[9/14 WP] 

Sept. 16: Israel devalued the shekel by 9 per cent 
and announced an austerity plan to cut the budget 
by $1 billion. [9/17 NYT] 

Sept. 19: The US asked the Israeli government to 
present it with a budget-cutting plan before re- 
questing a rise in US economic aid. [9/20 NYT] 
Oct. 2: The government imposed a 6-month ban on 
imports of 50 luxury products. [10/3 NYT] 

Oct. 9: Prime Minister Peres held talks with US 
President Ronald Reagan during a week-long visit 
to the US. [10/10 WP] 

Oct. 15: The Israeli government said the US had 
agreed to a postponement in the repayment of $500 
million in Israel’s debt. US government officials 
said no such agreement had been reached. [10/16 
WP] 


Jordan 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iraq, Libya, 
Syria) 


1984 

August 3: Two people were slightly injured when a 
bomb exploded at a US embassy warehouse in 
Amman. [8/5 NYT] 

Sept. 18: King Husayn met with British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher in London. [9/19 
FBIS] 

Sept. 25: Jordan announced it was restoring diplo- 
matic relations with Egypt. [9/26 NYT] 

Oct. 9: Egyptian President Husni Mubārak began a 
3-day state visit to Jordan. [10/10 WP] 


Kuwait 
(See also, Regional Affairs) 


1984 

July 18: The Kuwaiti government issued bonds to 
creditors hurt in the 1982 collapse of the Manakh 
stock market. [7/19 WSJ] 

July 23: The US Defense Department told Con- 
gress it intended to provide training to 150 Kuwaiti 
pilots. [7/22 NYT] 

Aug. 6: An anonymous caller claiming to represent 
the Islamic Jihad said that organization was re- 
sponsible for the attempted shooting of the owner 


of the Kuwaiti newspaper al-Anba in Spain the 
night before. [8/7 WP] 

Aug. 15: Kuwait and the Soviet Union signed a 
major arms agreement to improve Kuwait's air 
defenses. [8/16 WP] 

Aug. 16: Kuwait announced it had broken diplo- 
matic relations with Liberia following Liberia's 
resumption of relations with Israel. [8/16 FBIS] 
Oct. 3: A Kuwaiti newspaper quoted Defense Min- 
ister Shaykh Salim Al Sabah as saying ‘‘no more 
than 10” Soviet military advisors would be sent to 
Kuwait in connection with a recent Soviet-Kuwaiti 
arms purchase agreement. [10/4 WP] 


Lebanon 


(See also, 
Arabia, Syria) 


1984 


July 17: Christian and Muslim militiamen ex- 
changed fire across the Green Line in Beirut in the 
first clash since the July 4 ceasefire. [7/19 JP] 
July 18: The Lebanese government decided to 
restore diplomatic relations with Iran after an 8- 
month break. [7/19 JP] 

July 20: The Soviet embassy in Beirut was dam- 
aged by a rocket attack. [7/21 NYT] 

July 22: Police said 5 people were wounded in 
fighting between Christian and Druze militiamen 
southeast of Beirut. [7/23 WP] 

July 25: The Cabinet announced it had endorsed a 
new security plan that would abolish the Green 
Line separating Beirut. [7/26 JP] 

July 26: Prime Minister Rashid Karàmi met with 
Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad in Damascus. He 
said before the meeting that the Lebanese govern- 
ment respected guerrillas fighting Israeli occupa- 
tion troops in southern Lebanon. [7/27 NYT] 

A cease-fire went into effect in Tripoli following 
2 days of fighting between pro- and anti-Syrian 
militias that resulted in over 20 dead and 80 
wounded. [7/27 WP] 

July 28: Green Line barricades in Beirut were 
removed in the second stage of a government peace 
plan. [7/29 NYT] 

The Lebanese Army and Druze militiamen ex- 
changed artillery fire on the Suq al-Gharb ridge, 
ending a 3-week period of calm in the area. [7/29 
WP] 

July 30: Fighting between Sunni and Druze militia- 
men in West Beirut killed 3 people and injured 16. 
[7/30 WP] 

Aug. 1: The last 2 crossings on the Green Line in 
Beirut were opened. [8/2 CSM] 

Aug. 2: Fighting broke out in Tripoli after a senior 
member of the anti-Syrian Islamic Unification 
Movement militia was assassinated. [8/3 WP] 


Arab-Israeli Conflict, Saudi 


Aug. 4: Businesses in Tripoli closed for the third 
straight day to protest continued fighting between 
pro- and anti-Syrian militias. [8/5 WP] 

Aug. 5: Fighting broke out between Druze and 
Christian militiamen in the Kharrub region south of 
Beirut. [8/7 JP} 

Aug. 8: Prime Minister Karàmi said the govern- 
ment had agreed on a compromise to send the army 
into disputed Shuf mountain areas and along the 
country's 2 major highways. [8/9 NYT] 

Aug. 9: Three people were killed and 25 wounded 
in a bomb blast in West Beirut. [8/10 WP] 

Aug. 12: The government published a list of over 
700 people being held in military or police jails. 
[813 NYT] 

Aug. 17: Large-scale fighting erupted between the 
Lebanese Army in Suq al-Gharb and Druze militia- 
men in surrounding towns, and shells fell on Chris- 
tian suburbs east of Beirut. [8/19 NYT] 

Aug. 19: Shells landed near the presidential palace 
in Baabda during heavy fighting between Christian 
and Lebanese Army forces and Druze militiamen 
in the Shuf. (8/20 NYT] 

Aug. 21: At least 30 people were reported killed 
and 190 wounded in a second day of fighting 
between pro- and anti-Syrian militias in Tripoli. 
[8/22 WP] 

Aug. 22: Police said 15 people were killed as 
fighting in Tripoli continued. Fighting also contin- 
ued near Suq al-Gharb. [8/23 WP] 

Aug. 23: Army Chief of Staff Major General Nadim 
Hakim, the highest-ranking Druze officer, and 6 
others were killed in a helicopter crash in northern 
Lebanon. [8/24 WP] 

Fighting in Tripoli between rival Muslim militias 
continued for the fourth day. [8/24 JP] 

Aug. 24: Pro-Iranian gunmen in West Beirut set fire 
to the Saudi Arabian consulate and fired grenades 
at the British embassy, causing extensive damage. 
[825 NYT] 

Aug. 25: During a funeral service for Major General 
Hakim, Druze leader Walid Junblat denounced the 
government of President Amin al-Jumayyil and 
called Hakim’s death a possible assassination. 
(8/26 NYT] 

Aug. 26: Karámi announced a security plan for 
Tripoli which the Syrian Army would help enforce. 
In Beirut, 4 Lebanese Army soldiers and 1 civilian 
were wounded and 3 major Green Line crossings 
closed in fighting between Muslim militiamen and 
Lebanese Army troops. [8/27 WP] 

In an interview, Walid Junblàt called for negotia- 
tions with Israel to end the Israeli occupation of 
southern Lebanon. [8/28 WP] 

Aug. 27: A woman was killed by a sniper in Tripoli 
in a violation of the ceasefire. [8/28 WP] 

Aug. 28: Heavy fighting broke out in Tripoli. Street 
battles in West Beirut between Sunni and Shi'i 
militias killed 2 and wounded 3. [8/29 NYT] 
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Saudi Arabia protested to Lebanon over its 

failure to prevent the storming of the Saudi consu- 
late in Beirut the week before. [8/29 CSM] 
Aug. 29: Pierre al-Jumayyil, founder and head of 
the Christian Phalangist Party and father of the 
Lebanese president, died of a heart attack. [8/30 
WP] 

Nine people were killed and 20 wounded in 
fighting in Tripoli. [8/30 JP] 

Aug. 30: Heavy fighting broke out between Druze 
and Christian militias in the mountains east of 
Beirut. [8/31 WP] 

Aug. 31: A general strike was held by Muslims in 
West Beirut and southern Lebanon on the sixth 
anniversary of the disappearance of Shi'i Imam 
Misa Sadr. [9/23 LM] 

Sept. 5: Four people were killed and 25 injured by 
a carbomb in West Beirut. Education Minister 
Salim al-Huss narrowly escaped injury. [9/6 WP] 
Sept. 7: The Middle East Economic Digest re- 
ported that Joseph Hashim was named minister of 
posts and telecommunications, health and social 
affairs, replacing the late Pierre al-Jumayyil. [9/7 
MEED] 

Sept. 8: Fighting intensified between Christian and 
Druze militiamen in the Kharrub region. [9/9 NYT] 
Sept. 12: President Jumayyil agreed to special 
Cabinet sessions on political changes and the Is- 
raeli occupation of southern Lebanon after Nabih 
Birri and Walid Junblat boycotted the weekly Cabi- 
net meeting. [9/13 NYT] 

Sept. 13: The Phalangist Party elected Elie 
Karamah to succeed the late Pierre al-Jumayyil as 
its president. [9/14 WP] 

Sept. 15: The American University of Beirut an- 
nounced in New York that Calvin H. Plimpton had 
been elected president of the university. [9/16 
NYT] i 

Sept. 17: The Lebanese Cabinet began special 
meetings on the redistribution of political power 
and extending government control beyond Beirut. 
[9/18 NYT] 

Sept. 18: Members of the Cabinet agreed to order 
their militias to release all their hostages. Renewed 
fighting broke out in Tripoli despite the announce- 
ment by Karami of a peace plan for the city. [9/19 


Sept. 20: Cabinet members meeting in a special 
session agreed to establish a 16-man constitutional 
reform committee. [9/21 FBIS] 

Sept. 23: Karàmi said a Syrian-backed security 
plan would go into effect in Tripoli on September 
25 and the port would return to government con- 
trol. [9/24 NYT] 

Sept. 24: Heavy fighting erupted between Druze 
and Christian militias in the Kharrub area. [9/25 
NYT] 

Sept. 26: Rival militias began withdrawing heavy 
weapons from Tripoli in accordance with a 
ceasefire agreement signed in Damascus. [9/26 
MEED] 
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Sept. 29: Two Muslim militiamen were killed and 3 
people were wounded in clashes between militia- 
men and Lebanese Army troops on Beirut’s Green 
Line. [10/1 WP] 

Oct. 8: The Lebanese Army temporarily closed all 
crossings between East and West Beirut for the 
third day after militiamen set up illegal check- 
points. [10/9 WP] 

Oct. 9: Junblat announced the formation of the 
National Democratic Front, comprised of the Pro- 
gressive Socialist Party, the Arab Baath Party, the 
Arab Democratic Front, the Syrian Social Nation- 
alist Party, and the Lebanese Communist Party. 
[10/10 WP] 

The Lebanese Forces militia elected Fu'àd Abi 
Nadir to replace Fadi Frem as its new commander. 
[10/10 WP] 

Oct. 11: The Spanish ambassador to Lebanon was 
kidnapped in Beirut and later released after Amal 
militia officials intervened. [10/11 WP] 

Oct. 13: Druze and Phalangist militiamen ex- 
changed artillery fire in a 2-hour battle southeast of 
Beirut. [10/14 JP] 


Libya 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Algeria, Egypt, 
Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia) 


1984 


. July 26: Libya said its aircraft intercepted and 


chased away several US warplanes which overflew 
the Gulf of Sidra. [7/30 FBIS] 

Norway accused Libyan authorities of killing a 
Norwegian sailor during questioning in May. [7/27 
WP] 

July 28: The government announced it was carry- 
ing out large-scale military maneuvers using live 
ammunition in and around Tripoli. [7/30 NYT] 
July 29: Libya protested to the UN over the 
presence of US warplanes over the Gulf of Sidra on 
July 26. [7/30 NYT] 

Aug. 1: Libya withdrew from the Olympic games in 
Los Angeles after the US refused to allow Libyan 
reporters into the country. [8/3 FBIS] 

Aug. 11: The London paper Daily Express reported 
that 4 Libyan diplomats expelled from London 
following the April 17 shooting of a British police- 
woman were executed in Tripoli. [8/12 WP] 

Aug. 21: Libyan businessman Ali al-Giahour, who 
was facing trial in connection with bomb attacks in 
London, was found murdered in a London apart- 
ment. [8/22 NYT] 

Aug. 25: Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad left Libya 
following 3 days of discussions with Libyan Head 
of State Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi. [8/24 WP] 

Aug. 26: President Asad returned to Libya for 
further talks with Qadhdhafi. [8/28 NYT] 


Aug. 29: Qadhdhafi inaugurated work on a $20 
billion water pipeline system in a ceremony in 
Sarir. [8/30 WP] 

Aug. 31: The General People's Congress approved 
the proposed treaty of unity with Morocco. [9/1 
NYT] 

Sept. 8: Iranian President Hujjat al-Islam ‘Ali 
Khamàn' met with Qadhdhafi during a visit to 
Libya. [9/10 FBIS] 

Sept. 12: Gunmen wounded a Libyan embassy 
employee in Madrid. Two men carrying Lebanese 
passports were arrested. The Imam Miisé Sadr 
Brigade claimed responsibility. [9/13 FBIS] 

Sept. 17: France and Libya announced a mutual 
phased withdrawal of their troops from Chad to 
begin September 25. [9/18 WP] 

Sept. 20: A Libyan man registered as Muhammad 
Khumsi was found murdered in Rome. [9/21 NYT] 
Sept. 22: A Mauritanian opposition group said it 
had killed a Libyan found dead 2 days before in 
Rome because he had cut off aid to the group’s 
rebel forces, [9/23 NYT] 

Sept. 23: Greek Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou held talks with Qadhdhafi during an 
Official visit to Libya. [9/24 FBIS] 

Sept. 24: Greek Prime Minister Papandreou said he 
had signed a $1 billion trade agreement with Libya 
during his visit to that country. [9/26 CSM] 

Sept. 26: Tripoli Voice of Greater Arab Homeland 
radio reported that Qadhdhafi had condemned the 
Jordanian resumption of relations with Egypt and 
called for material and moral measures to be taken 
against Jordan if it did not withdraw its decision. 
[9/27 FBIS] 

The Libyan official press agency said the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of French and Libyan troops 
from Chad had begun the previous day. [9/27 NYT] 
Sept. 28: Chad's information minister said Libyan 
troops had not begun withdrawing from Chad as 
called for in an agreement with France. [9/29 NYT] 
Oct. 4: Libya denied Egyptian charges that it 
plotted to bomb the Aswan Dam and block the 
Suez Canal. [10/5 NYT] 

Oct. 6: French Defense Minister Charles Hernu 
said Libyan troops had evacuated several positions 
in Chad in compliance with a Libyan-French with- 
drawal agreement. [10/8 WP] 

Oct. 12: Two Libyans were sentenced in New York 
to 7 and 8 years in prison for buying handguns 
equipped with silencers from an undercover Fed- 
eral agent. Libya protested the ruling. [10/15 NYT] 


Morocco 
(See also, Regional Affairs, Libya) 


1984 


July 31: A Casablanca court sentenced 13 Islamic 
fundamentalists to death and 34 to life imprison- 


ment for plotting to overthrow the monarchy dur- 
ing the January riots. Twenty-four others received 
sentences of 4 to 20 years in prison. [8/3 MEED] 
Aug. 21: The Paris organization Association for the 
Defense of Human Rights in Morocco announced 
that hunger strikes by political prisoners in Mar- 
rakesh had spread to prisons in Oujda, Casablanca, 
Tetouan, Fez, Rabat and Beni-Mellal. [8/24 LM] 
Aug. 22: King Hassan II granted amnesty to 354 
prisoners, a majority of whom were believed to be 
political prisoners. [8/22 LM] 
Aug. 23: United Arab Emirates President Shaykh 
Zayid bin Sultan Al Nuhayyan arrived in Morocco 
on a private visit. [8/24 FBIS] 
Aug. 29: The third death of a hunger-striker since 
July 4 was announced by his family. [8/31 LM] 
Aug. 30: French President Frangois Mitterrand met 
with King Hassan II at Ifrane during a surprise 
private visit to Morocco. [8/31 FBIS] 
Aug. 31: In a national referendum, Moroccans 
approved the treaty of unity with Libya by 99.7%. 
[9/23 LM] 
Sept. 1: President Mitterand returned to Morocco. 
[10/2-3 LM] 

UAE President Shaykh Zàyid met with King 
Hassan II. [9/5 FBIS] 
Sept. 4: Twenty-eight hunger strikers in Moroccan 
jails ended their fast after receiving government 
assurances that their demands would be met. [9/7 
MEED] 
Sept. 8: Morocco announced that Algerian citizens 
would be allowed to enter Morocco without a visa. 
[9/9 WP] 
Sept. 14: Parliamentary elections were held. [9/15 
LM] 
Sept. 15: The official election results were 
announced: 
Constitutional Union: 55 seats 
National Grouping of Independents: 38 
Socialist Union of Popular Forces: 34 
Popular Movement: 31 
Jstiglal Party: 23 
National Democratic Party: 15 
Party of Progress and Socialism: 2 
Organization for Democratic and Popular Action: 1 
[9/17 FBIS] 
Oct. 3: The list of the new House of Representa- 
tives, including indirect election results, was 
announced: 
Constitutional Union: 83 seats 
National Grouping of Independents: 61 
Popular Movement: 47 
Istiglal Party: 43 
Socialist Union of Popular Forces: 39 
National Democratic Party: 24 
Moroccan Labor Union: 5 
Party of Progress and Socialism: 2 
Organization for Democratic and Popular Action: 1 
Party of Unity and National Solidarity: 1 
[10/4 FBIS] 
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Oct. 6: Prisoners in Safi, Essaouira and Marrakesh 
jails were reported to have resumed their hunger 
strike. [10/9 LM] 

Oct. 11: Le Monde reported that Army commander 
Majoub Tobji, formerly aide de camp to the late 
General Ahmed Dlini, who had been held in a 
Rabat jail since March 1983, had escaped and fled 
the country. [10/11 LM] 

Oct. 15: Ahmed Osman was elected speaker of the 
Chamber of Representatives. [10/16 FBIS] 


Pakistan 
(See also, Afghanistan) 


1984 


July 16: Three Pakistanis were indicted in Houston 
for trying to ship nuclear weapons parts to Paki- 
stan, according to court records. [7/17 WP] 

July 28: A car bomb exploded outside the head- 
quarters of the Afghan rebel group Hezb-i-Islami in 
Peshawar near the Afghan border, killing 4 and 
wounding 12. A second explosion in Sadda killed 6 
and wounded 29. [7/29 WP] 

July 30: A senior refugee official in Pakistan said 
Pakistani authorities had ordered all Afghan resist- 
ance forces to leave Peshawar by August 31. [7/31 
NYT] 

A Pakistani official said 3 recent bomb blasts in 
Pakistan's Northwest Frontier Province were the 
work of Afghan secret police. [7/31 NYT] 

Aug. 6: Two supporters of the outlawed Party of 
the Pakistani People were hung in Lahore for the 
murder of a policeman in December 1982 and 
membership in the terrorist group al-Zulfiqar. [8/10 
LM] 

Aug. 9: Over 50 women defying a ban on demon- 
strations protested approval of a draft bill revising 
the law of evidence to conform with Islamic law. 
[8/10 CSM] 

Aug. 13: Pakistan said 3 Afghan aircraft bombed a 
Pakistani village along the northwestern border, 
killing 1 and injuring 5. [8/14 WP] 

Aug. 14: Military courts began hearing evidence in 
the trial of over 70 people accused of plotting to 
overthrow President Muhammad Zia ul-Haq. Forty 
others, including 2 sons of former Prime Minister 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, were being tried in absentia. 
[8/15 CSM] 

Aug. 19: Pakistan said 18 people were killed and 11 
injured the previous day by Afghan army shelling 
near Parachinar in Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier 
Province. [8/20 WP] 

Aug. 20: Pakistan reported that a second day of 
shelling near Parachinar by Afghan army troops 
had killed 16 people. [8/21 NYT] 

Aug. 22: Pakistan formally protested to Afghani- 
stan over air raids and artillery shelling across the 
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border, accusing it of having killed 104 people since 
the beginning of the year. A government spokes- 
man said 3 Afghan refugees were killed and 5 
wounded in a fifth Afghan artillery attack the 
previous day in Teri Mangal. The Afghan foreign 
minister denied that his country had shelled Paki- 
stani territory. [8/23 NYT] 

Indian news agencies reported that Pakistani 
troops had clashed with Indian forces across the 
border in Kashmir. They said 6 to 10 Pakistani 
soldiers were killed, and 4 wounded. [8/24 WP] 
Aug. 24: An Indian Airlines plane hijacked by Sikh 
militants landed in Lahore and Karachi before 
flying on to Dubai. [8/27 FBIS] 

Pakistan accused Afghanistan of killing 3 people 
during a bombing raid on Teri Mangal west of 
Peshawar. [8/26-27 LM] 

A Pakistani official charged that 2 Pakistani 
soldiers were killed in an unprovoked shooting by 
Indian troops in the Kargil area. [8/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: Pakistan denied that Pakistani officers had 
provided Sikh hijackers of an Indian airliner with 
guns after it landed in Lahore. [8/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 30: Afghan rebel groups began moving out of 
Peshawar. [8/31 NYT] 

Twenty-two supporters of former Prime Minister 
Bhutto, including 2 former members of parliament, 
were sentenced in absentia for aiding the under- 
ground al-Zulfigar organization. [8/30 FBIS] 

Sept. 14: Pakistan protested to Afghanistan over a 
bombing raid by Afghan planes in northern 
Waziristan on the same day. [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 28: Pakistan charged that 32 people were 
killed and 48 wounded by an Afghan bombing 
attack on a Pakistani border town the previous day. 
[9/29 WP] 

Oct. 1: Three opposition politicians, including the 
leader of the banned Tehrik-i-Istiglal party, were 
released from house arrest. [10/2 WP] 

Oct. 4: Forty students were arrested as several 
hundred students at Baluchistan University in 
Quetta protested the recent expulsion and arrests 
of students for engaging in union activities. [10/5 
NYT] 

Oct. 6: Five people were reported killed and as 
many as 300 wounded in fighting between Shia and 
Sunnis in Karachi. [10/7 NYT] 

Oct. 7: A 24-hour curfew was imposed on Karachi 
following religious riots the day before. [10/8 JP] 

Indian Prime Minister Indira Ghandhi warned 
Pakistan that if it did not meet India's demands for 
a treaty to reduce border tensions, India would be 
prepared ‘‘to meet any eventuality.” [10/8 WP] 
Oct. 8: President Zia ruled out the return of opposi- 
tion political parties after elections for an Islamic 
democracy promised by March 1985. [10/9 NYT] 
Oct. 9: Six Muslim leaders were arrested in 
Karachi after a demonstration calling for the re- 
striction of Shi'i processions. [10/11 LM] 

Oct. 13: West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
said after a meeting with Zia that West Germany 


could not help Pakistan develop atomic energy as 
long as it refused to sign the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty. [10/15 WP] 

Oct. 13: Solidarity movement leader Asghar Khan 
said he had been banned from touring Sind prov- 
ince for 30 days. (10/14 WP] 

Oct. 14: The BBC reported that Karachi was 
seriously affected by an October 13 general strike 
by Sunni Muslims. [10/15 FBIS] 


Qatar 


(See, Regional Affairs) 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt, lran, 
Lebanon) 


1984 : 

July 26: Ex-US State Department officer Walter 
Reed Martindale III and Arab businessman 
Ibrahim al-Rowaf were indicted in the US on 
charges of conspiring to smuggle firearms into 
Britain in 1983 to murder a member of the Saudi 
royal family. [7/27 WSJ] 

July 28: Lebanese Prime Minister Rashid Karami 
met with King Fahd in Jidda. [7/29 WP] 

Aug. 20: Saudi Arabia established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Central African Republic. [8/21 
FBIS] 

Aug. 21: Fahd inaugurated a new naval base on the 
Red Sea. [8/22 JP] 

Sept. 1: Saudi Arabia closed its embassy in Beirut. 
[9/4 FBIS] 

Sept. 11: King Fahd appointed Lt. Gen. ‘Abdullah 
Hamdan as Air Force commander, replacing Gen. 
Muhammad Sabri, who became an advisor to the 
Defense Minister. [9/12 NYT] 

Sept. 14: A Saudi man was shot and killed and 
another wounded by a gunman in Marbella, Spain. 
(9/16 JP] 

Oct. 9: Saudi Arabia and Brazil signed a 5-year 
military cooperation agreement to jointly manufac- 
ture weapons. [10/12 MEED] 


South Yemen 


(See also, Algeria, Syria) 


1984 
Aug. 6: North Yemen's Prime Minister ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz ‘Abd al-Khani led a Yemeni delegation to a 
Joint Ministerial Council meeting in Aden. [8/7 
FBIS] 


Sept. 29: South Yemen and Afghanistan agreed to 
establish diplomatic relations. [10/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: Presidium Chairman ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad 
held talks with Soviet leader Konstantin 
Chernenko in Moscow. [10/3 NYT] 


Sudan 
(See also, Egypt) 


1984 


July 22: President Ja‘far al-Numayri announced 
that Sudanese forces had regained control of the 
country’s southeastern border and driven rebels 
back into Ethiopia. [7/23 NYT] 

July 28: The official Sudanese news agency an- 
nounced the arrest of 10 persons suspected of 
plotting to assassinate President Numayri. It said 4 
of them had received money, arms and training 
from Libya. [7/31 LM] 

Aug. 2: Foreign Minister Hashim 'Uthman admit- 
ted in a press conference that the armed rebellion 
in southern Sudan had blocked oil exploration 
activities and the Jonglei canal project. [8/3 FBIS] 
Aug. 4: The Sudanese armed forces newspaper 
reported that 663 southern Sudanese rebels and 21 
government troops had been killed in fighting in 
Upper Nile Province over the previous 2 months. 
[8/6 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: The government urged rebels in the south 
to abandon violence and open talks with authori- 
ties. [8/21 NYT] 

Aug. 21: The Kuwaiti paper al-Watan reported that 
Sudanese opposition parties abroad had formulated 
a charter to unite in a National Salvation Front. 
[8/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: The state of emergency was extended 
until November 30, 1984. [8/27 FBIS] 

The Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Amnesty International asked a UN Commission on 
Human Rights to urge Sudan to halt amputations. 
The organization said 58 amputation sentences had 
been carried out since September 1983. [8/24 
MEED] 

Aug. 28: Southern Sudanese rebels attacked a 
riverboat carrying Sudanese troops up the Sobat 
River. The Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
claimed 274 soldiers were killed. The Sudanese 
military command said only 4 soldiers were in- 
jured. [8/20 WP] 

Sept. 2: The Sudan news agency said former Min- 
ister of Energy & Mining Ma'mün ‘Awadh Abi 
Zayd was arrested for possessing and consuming 
alcohol. [9/3 JP] 

Sept. 11: Rebels attacked the oil town of Bentiu in 
southern Sudan and kidnapped 3 priests, among 
them a British man and an American. [9/12 WP] 
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Sept. 23: Numayri announced he would not impose 
Jslam on southern Sudan and would accept the 
wishes of its inhabitants regarding either dividing 
or reunifying the 3 southern provinces. (9/24 WP] 
Sept. 29: Numayri lifted the national state of emer- 
gency and suspended special courts set up to 
oversee the application of Islamic law. (9/30 WP] 


Syria 
(See also, Arab-Israeli 
Egypt, Lebanon, Libya) 


Conflict, Algeria, 


1984 

July 25: US Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs Richard Murphy 
told a Congressional subcommittee that Syria was 
playing a helpful role in restoring stability in Leba- 
non. [7/26 NYT] 

Aug. 29: Le Monde reported the arrest of 30 
members of the Party of Communist Action. [8/29 
LM] 

Sept. 3: Lebanese President Amin al-Jumayyil held 
talks with President Hafiz al-Asad in Damascus. 
[9/4 JP] 

Sept. 6: Iranian President Hujjat al-Islam ‘Alt 
Khamàn't met with President Asad in Damascus. 
[9/8 NYT] 

Sept. 11: Defense Minister Mustafa Tlàs was 
quoted by the West German magazine Der Spiegel 
as saying that Vice President Rif'at al-Asad was 
"*persona non grata forever” in Syria, and if he had 
not gone abroad the ‘‘Army would have struck.” 
[9/12 NYT] 

Sept. 12: Rif'at al-Asad denied that he had been 
banished from Syria, saying he was in Geneva for 
medical treatment. [9/13 WP] 

Sept. 18: South Yemen’s Presidium Chairman ‘Alī 
Nasir Muhammad held talks with President Asad in 
Damascus. [9/18 FBIS} 

Sept. 24: US Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
Murphy met with Hafiz al-Asad in Damascus. [9/24 
NYT] 

Sept. 25: Syria denounced the Jordanian resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Egypt, and said 
the Syrian government was studying ways to ‘‘con- 
front the situation.” [9/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 8: North Yemen's President ‘Ali ‘Abdallah 
Salih arrived in Damascus on a working visit. [10/9 
FBIS] 

Oct. 15: President Asad travelled to Moscow for 
talks with Soviet leaders. [10/16 NYT] 
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Tunisia 
(See also, Regional Affairs) 


1984 


July 26: A medical communiqué revealed that 
President Habib Bourguiba was suffering from a 
bronchial inflammation and was confined to bed for 
several days. [7/28 LM] 

Aug. 1: Seventeen Islamic militants, among them 
the president and secretary-general of the Islamic 
Tendency Movement, were granted amnesty by 
President Bourguiba. (8/? MEED] 


Aug. 3: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 


that a Tunis appeals court had sentenced 3 people 
to 10 years of hard labor and 10 others to jail 
sentences of between 2 and 7 years in connection 
with the December-January riots. [8/3 MEED] 
Aug. 14: Libyan Head of State Mu‘ammar al- 
Qadhdhafi held talks with Tunisian officials in 
Tunis following his visits to Morocco and Algeria. 
{8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 16: United Arab Emirates President Shaykh 
Zayid bin Sultan Al Nuhayyan met with Bourguiba 
at the Presidential Palace in Sqans. [8/17 FBIS] 
Aug. 25: Bourguiba named Mohamed Sayah as 
minister of equipment & housing. [8/26 NYT] 


Turkey 


(See also, Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq) 


1984 

July 24: Prime Minister Turgut Ozal decried the 
arms race between Turkey and Greece and offered 
to undertake a joint venture on nearby Greek 
islands to ease the strain in relations. [7/26 WP] 
Aug. 8: United Arab Emirates President Shaykh 
Zayid bin Sultan Al Nuhàyyan arrived on a 2-day 
visit. [8/10 MEED] 

Aug. 14: Four Istanbul offices of the Motherland 
Party were damaged by bomb explosions. [9/21 
MEED} 

Aug. 15: Fifty-six intellectuals went on trial in 
Ankara for breaking martial law by signing a peti- 
tion demanding greater democracy. [8/16 JP] 

Aug. 17: Turkish sources reported that attacks by 
Kurdish guerrillas on August 15 in the provinces of 
Siirt, Hakkari, and the localities of Sirvan and 
Sirnak had killed 12 and injured dozens of people. 
Another attack by an unknown group in the prov- 
ince of Diyarbakir reportedly killed ! person. 
[8/19-20 LM] 

Aug. 22: An Istanbul military court ordered 9 
leaders of the leftist Turkish Union Confederation, 
charged with plotting to overthrow the state, re- 
leased from detention. [8/23 WP] 


Sept. 10: The mass trial of 701 alleged members of 
the left-wing Dev-Yol underground organization 
resumed. [9/21 MEED] 

Sept. 15: Prime Minister Ozal warned that US- 
Turkish relations could be harmed by US congres- 
sional discussion of the alleged 1915 massacre of 
Armenians and a proposed cut in US military aid to 
Turkey. [9/16 JP] 

Sept. 18: A shipyard union said it would apply to 
authorities for permission to strike, the first such 
decision since the 1980 military coup. [9/19 NYT] 
Sept. 20: Four Turkish parliamentary deputies 
were threatened with expulsion from the Populist 
Party for visiting Israel. [9/21 JP] 

Sept. 21: A member of the Dev-Yol organization 
was sentenced to death and 2 others to life in prison 
for murder and terrorist acts. [9/23-24 LM] 

Sept. 26: The Middle East Economic Digest re- 
ported that martial law authorities granted ap- 
proval for a strike by shipworkers outside Istanbul. 
{9/26 MEED] 

Sept. 27: Twenty-two alleged members of the leftist 
Brigade of Armed Propaganda were sentenced to 
death, 45 to life in prison, and 185 to lesser prison 
sentences for murders and assassinations prior to 
1980. [9/29 LM] 

Oct. 3: President Kenen Evren said Kurdish rebels 
had attacked a unit of the army assigned to guard 
him and killed 2 soldiers shortly prior to his visit to 
Semdinli near the Iranian and Iraqi frontier. [10/5 
LM] 


Oct. 7: A member of the Dev-Yol organization 
convicted in October 1982 of a 1980 murder was 
executed in Izmir. (10/9 LM] 

Oct. 9: Eight Turkish soldiers were killed in a 
Kurdish rebel ambush near Curkurca in southwest 
Turkey. [10/12 LM] 


United Arab Emirates 


(See, Regional Affairs, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Turkey, Yemen) 


Yemen 


(See also, Regional Affairs, South Yemen, 
Syria) 


1984 

Oct. 1: United Arab Emirates President Shaykh 
Zayid bin Sultan Al Nuhàyyan arrived in Yemen on 
a 4-day official visit. [10/5 FBIS] 

Oct. 9: President *Ali ‘Abdallah Salih and Soviet 
President Konstantin Chernenko signed a 20-year 
treaty of friendship and cooperation in Moscow. 
[10/10 WP] 
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The Reign of the Ayatollahs: Iran and the Islamic Revolution, by Shaul Bakhash. New York: 
Basic Books, 1984. x + 250 pages. Notes to p. 262. Index to p. 276. $18.95. 

“The Government of God’’: Iran's Islamic Republic, by Cheryl Benard and Zalmay Khalilzad. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1984. The Modern Middle East Series. xiv + 192 
pages. Notes to p. 231. Index to p. 240. $25.00. 

The Soviet Union and Revolutionary Iran, by Aryeh Y. Yodfat. London: Croom Helm and 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1984. 149 pages. Bibl. to p. 163. Index to p. 168. $25.00. 

In the Service of the Peacock Throne: The Diaries of the Shah’s Last Ambassador to London, by 
Parviz C. Radji. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1983. 328 pages. Index to p. 343. £12.50. 
Pieces of the Game: The Human Drama of Americans Held Hostage in Iran, by Charles W. 
Scott. Atlanta, GA: Peachtree Publishers, 1984. xii + 407 pages. $14.95. 

Telex Iran: In the Name of Revolution, by Gilles Peress and Gholam-Hossein Sa‘edi. Millerton, 
NY: Aperture, 1984. 101 pages. $20.00 paper. 


The collapse of the Pahlavi dynasty in Iran and its replacement by an Islamic Republic under 
the charismatic leadership of the Ayatullah Ruhullah Khumayni was a transforming event. For 
good or ill, the political convulsion of February 1979 altered the course of history in Iran, in 
the Persian Gulf region, and arguably even in the United States. 

An event of this magnitude becomes visible in its totality only as it recedes in time, and 
at this early stage we must content ourselves with descriptions from as many vantage points 
as possible. The six books above represent no single perspective. Rather, they are a collection 
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of diverse images that illuminate one or another dimension of what is called the Iranian 
Revolution. 

In The Reign of the Ayatollahs, Shaul Bakhash has given us the most comprehensive and 
authoritative account of the Iranian Revolution yet to appear in print. Bakhash is a historian 
(Harvard B.A. and M.A.; Oxford Ph.D.) and the former editor of Kayhan newspapers in 
Tehran. He observed at first hand the mass uprisings that brought down the Shah and the 
momentous events of the first year of revolutionary rule. There are few individuals better 
qualified to write a history of the early years of the revolution. 

Much of the narrative of this book revolves about finely drawn portraits of key 
personalities: Khumayni, who ‘‘came to be seen, like the Old Testament prophets, as the 
bot-shekan, the idol-smasher, and as the Imam, the religious and political leader of the 
community"' (pp. 19-20); Mahdi Bazargan, the courageous but impotent premier of the first 
interim government who, with unerring candor, described his government as ‘‘a knife without 
a blade;" and Abü'l-Hasan Bani-Sadr, who was elected overwhelmingly as the first president 
of the Islamic Republic in 1980, only to be driven into exile by his clerical opponents 18 
tumultuous months later. 

Bakhash also examines the crucial debate over the constitution; the evolution of 
economic philosophy and practice; and the intense struggle over land distribution. For the 
non-expert, these three chapters will be the least familiar and perhaps the most illuminating 
part of the story. While the outside world focused on the strategic implications of Iran’s 
internal power struggle, the battle for the soul of the revolution was being fought on issues of 
sovereignty, equity and the attempt to reconcile Islamic doctrine with the practical realities of 
governing a large, diverse and wealthy nation. However, as Bakhash demonstrates, the many 
internal contradictions of clerical rule were resolved in practice not by debate but by the 
familiar instruments of terror and repression. Challenged by the youthful legions of the 
Mujáhidin-i Khalq and the stubborn military resistance of the Kurds, the ‘‘inclination to root 
out ideological nonconformity’’ became ‘‘an obsession and infected virtually every area of 
public life” (pp. 225-6). 

The end of this story is not yet in sight, and Bakhash wisely resists the role of prophet. 
In his view, the clerics have succeeded in consolidating their control despite a series of 
daunting challenges, and institutions are in place to permit a ‘‘fairly orderly” transition when 
Khumayni dies. However, ‘‘the factionalism and fragmented authority characteristic of the 
revolutionary regime, the imperfectly integrated and potentially disruptive revolutionary 
organizations, and the still unresolved issues of Islamization, economic justice, and political 
participation would reemerge with force to trouble Khomaini’s heirs” (p. 250). 

Bakhash’s careful documentation and familiarity with original source materials, his 
attention to the social and intellectual underpinnings of the revolution, his judiciousness and 
sensitivity in dealing with controversial issues, and the uncluttered eloquence of his prose 
have set a standard against which future scholarship on this subject must be measured. 

In ‘‘The Government of God," the transatlantic wife and husband team of Cheryl Benard 
and Zalmay Khalilzad take a very different approach. They ask what the events in Iran have 
taught us about some of the concepts of contemporary political science and, in turn, what 
political science can teach us about Iran since 1979. 

Benard is a Dozent for political science at the University of Vienna. Khalilzad, a political 
scientist at Columbia University, was born in Afghanistan and has written extensively on the 
political and security issues of Southwest Asia. His knowledge of regional languages and 
cultures and her familiarity with European social science literature combine to bring a unique 
analytical dimension to this book. 

They begin with a critique of development theory. By now it should come as a surprise 
to no one that academic writings about Iran in the 1960s and early 1970s were almost 
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embarrassingly wide of the mark; however, the authors argue that it would be a mistake to 
throw away the baby of development theory with the bathwater of the Iranian experience. 
Instead, they argue that earlier theory was too deterministic in attempting to ''fit" Iran into 
various ideological models, and that it would be better to adopt a middle road of ‘‘identifying 
structural patterns while avoiding determinisms in favor of the unique specifics of each case" 
(p. 24). 

The authors are critical of what they see as a newly exaggerated emphasis on Islam as an 
explanatory variable. In their view, the special circumstances of Third World politics are not 
Islam per se but the response of traditional value structures and interest groups to Western 
intrusion. In the case of Iran, the religious nature of the mass uprising against the Shah is 
explained not by the unique nature of Islam but rather by Iran's special political experience. 
Thus, ‘‘If the Shah had not been so dependent on the U.S., he might have been more of a 
nationalist figure; if he had not had the U.S. to fall back on, he might have been obliged to 
cultivate the modern elements as his backers; if secularization had not been associated with 
the foreign West and the repressive monarch, religion might not have become such a symbolic 
indicator of opposition” (p. 48). Ironically, they detect in the Shah's Islamic successors a 
striking resemblance to the behavior patterns of ''totalitarian regimes in their consolidation 
phase” (p. 146). 

“The Government of God"' is a useful initial effort to place the Iranian Revolution in a 
broader theoretical context. It challenges conventional wisdom on several key points and 
offers some intriguing food for thought about the future direction of development theory. 
Unfortunately, the editing of the book leaves something to be desired. There are scattered 
typographical errors, including the misdating of Sultan Abdul Hamid's constitutional conces- 
sions to the Young Turks (1908 not 1978) and the omission of footnotes for the concluding 
chapter. 

The Israeli scholar Aryeh Yodfat, just prior to his untimely death, completed a slim 
volume on The Soviet Union and Revolutionary Iran. His object was to describe '*what 
relations were actually like between [Iran and the USSR] and how those relations were viewed 
by either side” during the first four years of the Islamic Republic. The first three chapters are 
devoted to a thumbnail sketch of USSR-Iranian relations from the 19th century to 1978 that is 
scarcely more than a checklist of key events. The last five chapters, however, provide a richly 
documented chronicle of Soviet-Iranian interactions during the last year of the Shah's regime 
and the early years of its revolutionary Islamic successor. 

Yodfat is meticulous in his mining of the conventional sources of contemporary political 
analysis in this field: the Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) ‘‘Daily Report,” as 
well as Soviet, Iranian and Western newspapers and periodicals. He knows a pertinent fact 
when he sees one, and there is very little chaff in this tightly packed historical account. At the 
same time, there is very little in this book that will be new to the expert or anyone who follows 
Iranian foreign policy on a systematic basis. Despite Yodfat's assertion in the preface that 
**very little has been written about the period since 1979, and almost nothing about the USSR 
and Iran," most of the developments he describes have been treated elsewhere by scholars 
such as Muriel Atkin and Alvin Rubinstein. 

Yodfat demonstrates convincingly that Soviet leaders were as surprised, puzzled and 
mistaken in their judgments about Iran as their counterparts in the West, and that they were 
exceedingly cautious in dealing with the phenomenon of Islamic rule. However, no attempt is 
made to trace the evolution of Soviet policy thinking in any systematic fashion or to identify 
underlying trends. As a consequence, the concluding paragraphs devoted to future ‘‘Aims, 
Interests, Trends and Prospects” give the appearance of an afterthought rather than a logical 
outgrowth of the preceding text. Nevertheless, students of Iranian and Soviet foreign policy 
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will find this book helpful as a concise and accurate survey of the fascinating interplay 
between Iranian Lion and Russian Bear. 

In the Service of the Peacock Throne is an engaging change of pace from the scholarly 
works above. Parvis Radji, a handsome and cosmopolitan Iranian with a degree in economics 
from Cambridge, was Iran's ambassador to the Court of Saint James during the last two and 
one-half years of the Shah's reign. His personal diary during those eventful years is 
reproduced in this book, reportedly with only minor editing. 

Ambassador Radji was a dashing and eminently eligible young bachelor whose personal 
odyssey through the Iranian revolution was measured in mounds of caviar and buckets of Dom 
Perignon. His account is a Who's Who of London high society, and the indiscretions and acid 
portraits dropped along the way would satisfy the most avid gossip columnist. Ambassador 
Radji casually confirms one of the open secrets of Iranian politics—that he had obtained his 
posting in London through the direct intervention of Princess Ashraf with her twin brother, 
the Shah. Of the princess (whom he refers to in cable jargon as ‘‘Saipa’’—Son Altesse 
Imperiale la Princesse Achraf) he would recall ‘‘many moments of tender affection’’ as he 
despaired over the disaster of the Jaleh Square massacre (p. 229). 

The real contribution of this book is to document the self-doubt and ambivalence of 
courtiers as the cracks in the monarchy begin to widen, a phenomenon identified by Crane 
Brinton in his classic Anatomy of Revolution. ‘‘Why is it," Radji asks himself, **when people 
talk about torture by Savak or bribery in high places, I feel humiliated . . . ? Such iniquitous 
deeds have been going on for a long time and, what is more, I have known about them all 
along. Why then this sudden feeling of revulsion?” (p. 52). Why indeed should those whose 
lives and fortunes were intimately linked with the monarchy begin to revile the system that 
nurtured them? The answer is not clear, except that it seems to be a symptom common to all 
revolutions. 

Radji had only limited access to the inner workings of policymaking in either Tehran or 
London, and there are no substantive revelations in this book that have not appeared more 
fully in other accounts. However, as a record of personal attitudes and reactions, it is a 
revealing footnote to the grim chronicle of those times. 

A very different personal account is provided by Charles Scott in Pieces of the Game. 
When the US Embassy in Tehran was overrun on November 4, 1979, Colonel Scott was one 
of the 63 Americans taken hostage. Now retired from the army, Scott has written an 
informative and highly readable account of the 444 days he spent in captivity in various 
locations in Iran. 

A product of the army's Foreign Area Specialist program, Scott was fluent in Farsi and 
a student of Persian literature. Over the years he had memorized most of the quatrains of the 
"Ruba'tyat'' of "Umar Khayyam. The title of his book is taken from the poet's description of 
mortals as '*helpless pieces of the game” played on the divine ‘‘checkerboard of nights and 
days." A seasoned veteran with a scholar's sensitivity to the culture of Iran, Scott was 
precisely the sort of individual one would hope to find at an embassy in times of great difficulty 
and danger. 

In the initial days of his captivity, Scott paid heavily for his past experiences. Identified 
by one of his colleagues as a military officer and linguist, Scott was suspected by the students 
of being a CIA agent. He was beaten and interrogated for nearly three weeks, until a blunt, 
private warning from President Carter apparently persuaded the religious leadership of the 
dangers to Iran should one of the hostages be killed or seriously injured. 

During his incarceration, Scott became acquainted with one of his captors, an intelligent 
young man named Akbar Husayni who had no taste for violence. Akbar had spent several 
years in the Shah's prisons, and the experience had turned him into a revolutionary. Scott 
alternates the telling of his own story with episodes from Akbar's life. This device is quite 
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effective in highlighting the very different paths that brought these two men together as captor 
and captive. It is also an imaginative way of illustrating some of the cultural and historical 
factors that had made the United States and Americans the object of such boundless hatred on 
the part of many Iranians. His account of the young man's life introduces a human dimension 
into a story that is too frequently characterized by impersonal stereotypes and political 
abstractions. : 

Pieces of the Game is written for a general audience, but it can be read with pleasure and 
benefit by anyone interested in understanding the hostage crisis in particular or the terrorist 
phenomenon more generally. 

While Charles Scott was under guard in the occupied US embassy, Gilles Peress, a 
photographer, was wandering the streets of Iran. Telex Iran is an impressionistic selection of 
his photographs from this period of high emotional fervor and social chaos. Peress’s 
photographs graphically capture the tumult, confusion, pride and pain of a society in the 
throes of revolutionary transformation. They explain nothing, but they illuminate in a way that 
transcends the written word. 

Peress’s book is a conscious exercise in semiotics, complete with references to Roland 
Barthes and Claude Levi-Strauss. The editors deliberately rejected any intention of creating 
a chronicle or record. Instead, they chose to present—virtually without explanatory text—a 
collection of images related only by location and time. Here are the furious wall scribblings of 
neighborhood zealots, the clash of competing factions for the control of a radio station in 
Tabriz, the eyes of women peering from behind their chadors in a mosque in Qom, SAVAK 
agents awaiting trial, mourners and demonstrators at the Martyrs’ cemetery, and opium 
smokers huddled against walls in the slums of South Tehran. There is no order, no single 
message. Whatever meaning there may be in these troubling images is left to the eye and the 
imagination of the reader. 

In a postscript essay, the noted Iranian author Gholam-Hussein Sa‘edi offers his own 
commentary on the land seen through the lens of Peress’s Leica. Sa‘edi was imprisoned under 
the Shah and released in response to the appeals of Western editors, only to be persecuted and 
forced to flee when he insisted on criticizing the new order of Khumayni’s Iran. ‘“The shah’s 
regime,” he says, ‘‘may have looked civilized on the surface, but it was merely a beautiful 
carpet spread over a swamp teeming with unknown worms and insects. When the carpet was 
rolled back, it revealed creatures with unsatiable appetites’’ (p. 100). Sa‘edi mourns the 
tyranny of thugs on motorcycles, the celebration of ignorance and slovenliness, and the 
“‘srave and impassive expression” of the mullahs as they ride *'in the latest model cars” (p. 
101). 

Of all this latest crop of books, the photos of Peress and the prose of Sa‘edi present the 
most vivid and immediate portrait of the reality of revolutionary Iran. It may not be a final 
judgment, but it must be said that it is not a pretty picture. 


ARABIAN PENINSULA The Green Book: Guide for Living in Saudi 


Arabia, by Madge Pendleton et al. 3rd ed. 
Washington, DC: Middle East Editorial As- 
The American in Saudi Arabia, by Eve  sociates, 1980. vii + 165 pages. Bibl. to p. 
Lee. 3rd ed. Chicago: Intercultural Press, 171. Tables to p. 174. Index to p. 178. $12.00. 
1980. viii + 105 pages. Bibl. to p. 111. $8.50 
paper. Reviewed by Diane Turnage Burgoyne 
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The purpose of these books is to ease the 
adjustment for foreigners to life and work in 
Saudi Arabia. The first versions of both 
books were produced in the mid-1970s at the 
height of the influx of manpower into the 
kingdom. At that time there were many eco- 
nomic and bureaucratic bottlenecks to sur- 
prise and frustrate the newcomer. Some re- 
sulted from the rapid increase in the number 
of foreign workers, which outstripped the 
availability of existing facilities and goods 
and the rate at which new facilities could be 
built or goods could be imported. During this 
period, the Saudis were also trying deter- 
minedly to hold onto their customs and val- 
ues in the face of rapid social and economic 
change. This concern at times bordered on 
xenophobia and resulted in an additional con- 
servatism in a society already conservative 
by Western standards. Consequently, attri- 
tion rates among imported workers were very 
high. 

Eve Lee's book was designed to ease some 
of the tensions caused by the rate of change 
and by the difference in lifestyles of foreign 
Workers and their Saudi hosts. It is addressed 
to the psychological adjustments needed to 
make life in Saudi Arabia an interesting ad- 
venture for foreigners. A previous edition 
was used during this time to orient American 
employees of SAUDIA, the Saudi National 
Airlines. One of the book's best features is its 
positive approach. It is assumed that new- 
comers from different cultures can and will 
want to adjust to a system of life quite dif- 
ferent from what they have known. To help 
the reader understand the differences, the 
author analyzes with much insight the values 
and priorities manifest in *'typical' American 
and a ''typical' Saudi behavior. The differ- 
ence in viewpoints is further illuminated in an 
interesting section composed of 20 typical 
situations which may prove to be frustrating 
and puzzling to both foreigner and Saudi and 
an analysis of each from the other's view- 
point. The author, who has by this time 
convinced the reader that many adjustments 
will be required, sets out a formula for 
achieving a successful adaptation to life in 
Saudi Arabia. The formula consists of a per- 
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sonal analysis of one's lifestyle, i.e., the 
things one values highly and does regularly, 
contrasted with their availability in Saudi 
Arabia and supplemented with one's second 
and third priorities, i.e., things one likes to do 
when and if there is time and things one does 
not do now but would like to try. The author 
also provides information on activities avail- 
able in Saudi Arabia to help the reader get 
started. The book concludes with a short 
section containing basic facts about the coun- 
try and a reading list. 

The Green Book, now in its third edition, is 
designed to give practical information to per- 
sons headed for Saudi Arabia to live. The 
book is divided into three parts. The first 
gives a thorough overview of Saudi Arabia, 
including geography, weather, the available 
types of housing and furnishings, utilities, 
servants, shopping, meals, cost of living, 
medical facilities, schools, clothes, recrea- 
tion, transportation, and communication. It 
also gives helpful hints for prior planning, for 
airport formalities which are often intimidat- 
ing to foreigners, transport from the airport, 
and jet fatigue. The second section discusses 
the same topics in detail for specific locali- 
ties. This information is particularly impor- 
tant since facilities and services vary consid- 
erably from area to area. The third section 
provides a short cultural overview, describ- 
ing the Saudi Arabian environment, history, 
law, customs, traditions and language. 

This book contains a wealth of helpful 
material for anyone considering a move to 
Saudi Arabia. An obvious problem for its 
authors is keeping the information current. 
Since 1975 change has been so rapid in Saudi 
Arabia that information is often obsolete be- 
fore it is printed. In the years since the 
information for this edition was collected, for 
example, the housing shortage has been al- 
leviated and housing costs have decreased. 
More service industries have been developed 
so that the number of restaurants, hotels, etc. 
has greatly expanded. The government has 
also made a concerted effort to improve and 
increase medical facilities and the communi- 
cations and transportation systems. 


Nonetheless, the material presented is gen- 
erally reliable and represents a helpful start- 
ing point. Both books should be standard 
orientation handouts for employees going to 
Saudi Arabia. There are many of us who wish 
such books had been available when we 
began our life in the kingdom. 


Diane Burgoyne is the author of Amina and 
Muhammad's Special Visitor, a children's 
book about a Saudi Arab middle class family. 
She resides in Saudi Arabia with her husband 
and two children. 


The Red Sea: Prospects for Stability, ed. by 
Abdel Majid Farid. New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1984. Published in Association with 
the Arab Research Centre. 160 pages. Ap- 
pends. to p. 168. Index to p. 173. $25.00. 
The Struggle for South Yemen, by Joseph 
Kostiner. New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1984. 178 pages. Bibl. to p. 189. Index to p. 
195. n.p. 


Reviewed by Robin Bidwell 


This reviewer cannot recall ever receiving a 
book which contained quite as many errors as 
that of Mr. Kostiner. Mistakes in names and 
offices often occur several times on a single 
page. A few examples must suffice. On p. 64 
there is a reference to ‘‘the Chairman of the 
Legislative Council, Dr. A. Charles" 
whereas in fact Sir Arthur Charles was the 
speaker; half a dozen lines later we are given 
“Sir. R. Home” instead of Sir R. Hone. On 
p. 68 there is a note about **Nevil Fisher, the 
Conservative Colonial Secretary"; the cor- 
rect name of this politician is Nigel Fisher, 
and he has never been colonial secretary. 
Four notes later Denis Healey appears as 
"Healy," shortly before the well-known 
Member of Parliament Woodrow Wyatt oc- 
curs as **Whiatt," while on the same page it 
is stated that Mr. Profumo was defence sec- 
retary whereas he held the subordinate post 
of minister of war. Even fame does not en- 
sure correct nomenclature at Mr. Kostiner's 
hands: On p. 55 the founder of the Ba'th is 


given the feminine Christian name of 
“Michele,” and on p. 115 the old Wafdist 
leader is called **Mahas."" 

However, such matters are trivial in com- 
parison with some of the gross errors of fact 
perpetrated by the author. Again there is 
space for only some examples. It was the 
Turks and not the North Yemenis who oc- 
cupied Lahej in 1915 (p. 3). The British high 
commissioner was never head of state of the 
Federation (p. 10). The Egyptians did not 
control North Yemen in 1954 (p. 49). A 
glance at the map (well, not the one provided 
in this book) would show that Radfan is on 
the road from Aden to Qatabah and not on 
that from Aden to Bayda (p. 71). On p. 74 the 
author states that as a result of the grenade at 
Khurmaksar airport, in addition to the valiant 
George Henderson, 53 other people including 
several federal ministers were killed; actu- 
ally, the only other fatal casualty was an 
Indian lady. We are told on p. 98 that in 
Dathinah (all the tribal names are incorrectly 
given) a British political officer was killed in 
the 1950s—a ‘‘fact’’ that was not observed by 
this reviewer who was himself political officer 
there at the time. Aden College did not be- 
come a university in 1955 (p. 101), and there 
was no university in Aden before indepen- 
dence. On p. 129 we learn that Nasir al- 
*Awdhali was shot dead in Shaykh ‘Uthman: 
He bore no marks of this ordeal when this 
reviewer spoke to him recently in Jiddah. 

* Awlagi tribal politics were difficult enough 
to understand even for people on the spot, 
but Mr. Kostiner sails into them with a serene 
self-confidence that is far from justified. He 
does not appear to realize that there were two 
upper ‘Awlaqi states—the shaykhdom which 
was a founder-member of the Federation (p. 
9) and the sultanate which was not. Neither 
was ruled by the al-Jiffri Sayyids (p. 26). 

Much of Mr. Kostiner's trouble arises from 
his totally uncritical use of sources. He does 
not appear to understand that under Nasir 
Radio Cairo was about as truthful and im- 
partial as Radio Moscow. He quotes it as an 
authority upon anything from higher British 
government policy to events on the ground. 
Practically all the Arab newspapers he has 
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read with such diligence were blatantly prop- 
agandist, but Mr. Kostiner puts a naive trust 
in them. On p. 129 he quotes a Cairo and a 
Beirut newspaper as basis for a statement 
that Robin Thorn was killed; if he had 
checked with the British press, which actu- 
ally had correspondents in Aden, he would 
have found that happily Mr. Thorn escaped 
with the loss of some fingers. Again (p. 246) 
he quotes the Cairo publication Riz al- Yūsuf 
for a statement by Brigadier Donbar (which 
should have been Dunbar) ‘‘the commander 
of the British forces in Aden’’ (a post actually 
held by General Tower) that there were eco- 
nomic problems as a result of terrorism—can 
he really imagine that this British officer 
actually gave an interview to that journal? 

There are few countries more difficult to 
understand than South Yemen, even after 
long residence, and obviously Mr. Kostiner 
had no opportunity even to pay it a short 
visit. The result is that the whole atmosphere 
is wrong. If he had pushed aside the goats on 
the staircase of a mud fort to sit with a 
semi-literate ruler, he could not have referred 
to ‘‘Princedoms.”’ He has clearly no concep- 
tion of the excitement and bustle of Crater 
süq or of the importance of religion. Inciden- 
tally, one cannot cease to be a sayyid (p. 103); 
one is either born a descendant of the Prophet 
or one is not. 

In general Mr. Kostiner does not seem to 
regard either the federal government or the 
British as really participating in ‘‘the struggle 
for South Yemen." His theme is the squab- 
bling of the nationalist opposition as narrated 
in their propaganda sheets. Some of this 
would be very interesting if one could be 
confident of the accuracy of his various state- 
ments. Sadly the author's proneness to error 
does not even desert him when he strays from 
his chosen pastures—it was Alexander the 
Great and not Hannibal (p. 148) who cut the 
Gordian Knot! One cannot even praise the 
index. — 

The Red Sea, like most collections of pa- 
pers by various hands, has material of vary- 
ing quality. One must commend Dr. Zaki 
Mustafa, who makes the problems and re- 
wards of exploiting the seabed clear and 
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interesting to the non-technical reader, and 
Dr. Geoffrey Marston who explains the legal 
problems involved. Prince ‘Abdallah al- 
Faysal al-Turki of Saudi Arabia provides an 
impressive account of his country's develop- 
ment schemes, while Ambassador Sterner 
and Fred Halliday are stimulating upon su- 
perpower interests. The most disappointing 
paper is that of Náàsir's defense minister, 
Amin Huwaydi, on the important topic of 
Egyptian policy in the area; he appears to 
expect his readers to believe that the inter- 
vention in Yemen (dealt with in a single 
paragraph on p. 141) only occurred after 
aggression against the new republic by Brit- 
ain and Saudi Arabia. 


Robin Bidwell, Secretary, Middle East 
Centre, Cambridge University, and author of 
The Two Yemens (1983). 


EGYPT 


Family in Contemporary Egypt, by Andrea B. 
Rugh. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University 
Press, 1984. Contemporary Issues in the Mid- 
dle East. vii + 289 pages. Notes to p. 296. 
Bibl. to p. 300. Index to p. 305. $32.00 cloth. 
$14.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Alice Swensen 


In this work, social anthropologist Andrea B. 
Rugh focuses on the crowded poor who live 
in Cairo's substandard housing and teeming 
streets. Throughout the book she illustrates 
that “‘outings in the streets in Egypt bring one 
as close to the elemental human condition as 
is possible anywhere in the world” (p. xi). 
Resident in the Middle East for over 15 
years, and author of Coping With Poverty in 
a Cairo Community, Rugh knows her subject 
well. She emphasizes the stress on families 
due to overpopulation, urbanization, and 
economic changes in Egypt; a main point in 
her work is that families cope with these 
stresses through their ‘‘corporate’’ struc- 
tures. Corporateness is ‘‘that sense the Egyp- 


tian has of the inviolability of -his social 
groups, of their indivisible unity that persists 
regardless of the constituent members” (p. 
32). 

The Egyptian sense of family corporate- 
ness differs from the Western sense of '*col- 
lectivity" which is the ‘‘perception of groups 
as collections of individuals joining to 
achieve the common interests of the indi- 
vidual members” (p. 32). In families and 
groups based on corporateness, the group 
takes precedence over the individual, 
whereas in collective groups the individual's 
interests predominate. Collective structures 
foster ''public performance, occupational 
achievement and self-realization’’ (p. 278). 
Corporate structures, on the other hand, tend 
to subordinate the individual's public ac- 
complishments to the interest of closer family 
and social relationships. 

No doubt Rugh favors the corporate struc- 
ture: ‘In our Western rush to individualiza- 
tion and separation, to equity and equality, 
many of the opportunities to indulge such 
basic human needs (group support, nurturing, 
and affection, the family haven) are lost and 
in many cases regretted” (p. xi). 

In Egyptian society one of the major 
changes in today's family is that women are 
going outside the home to work. They do not 
work, however, for ''self-realization or eq- 
uity;" rather, they work for their families' 
needs, so that their children will have clothes 
and shoes for school. According to Rugh, 
women see their work as a part of their 
mothering role, not as a career or a means of 
self-realization. In Egypt, these changing 
roles are also reflected in television pro- 
grams: ‘‘Should widowed women give up 
their own prospects for a happy future to care 
for dependent children? Should women work 
or stay at home? Programs sometimes appear 
to vacillate on these issues but never at the 
expense of women's roles as mothers. The 
parent-child bond is always portrayed as im- 
mutable” (p. 251). 

Rugh presents evidence that the changing 
roles of women do not always benefit Egyp- 
tian society. Because most women subordi- 
nate their work outside the home to their 


work at home, there are many jobs, es- 
pecially those guaranteed by the government, 
that are haphazardly done. Inefficiency in 
bureaucratic jobs is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

In the main, however, Rugh describes the 
changing roles of women and men as a posi- 
tive phenomenon, and she seems optimistic 
about the outcome of the family's struggle in 
a country where cities are blighted by over- 
crowding and lack of facilities. Not every 
reader will agree, but everyone will appreci- 
ate the extent of research and the skillful 
descriptions in Family in Contemporary 
Egypt. 


Alice Swensen, Department of English, 
University of Northern Iowa. 


Le Prophéte et le Pharaon: Les mouvements 
islamistes dans l'Egypte contemporaine, by 
Gilles Kepel. Paris: Editions La Découverte, 
1984. 230 pages. Sources to p. 233. Bibl. to p. 
235. Index to.p. 245. FF 110.00. 


Reviewed by Bahgat Korany 


The mushrooming of US-funded field re- 
search on Egypt has provoked a simmering 
debate among Egyptian intellectuals. Early in 
1983, two young social scientists argued in 
the pages of al-'Ahràm al-’Iqtisddi that be- 
cause of Sadat's infitàh or open-door policy, 
Egypt had been invaded by foreign capital. 
Even more dangerous was the concomitant 
decoding of Egypt's social organization, po- 
litical patterns and cultural norms for the 
benefit of the foreigner. In short, USAID had 
contracted so many Egyptian and American 
researchers and had accumulated so much 
data it was becoming an Egyptian shadow 
cabinet. 

Justified as these concerns are, not all 
researchers are professional entrepreneurs. 
Many are academicians interested in deci- 
phering basic Egyptian problems. Conse- 
quently, the 1970s and 1980s witnessed a 
shelf of solid empirical analyses. Naturally, 
approaches varied: from political economy to 
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emphasis on the Islamic revival, but a new 
generation attempts to combine these ap- 
proaches, as does the young Egyptian intel- 
lectual Gihad Auda! and Gilles Kepel, the 
author of this volume. (pp. 21, 23-29, 214). 
Associated with the French CEDEJ, in 
Cairo, Kepel deals in his seven chapters with 
the Muslim Brotherhood or Ikhwān, and its 
present offshoot, the Dá'wa group, (chapters 
1, 2 and 4); Shukri Mustafa’s group, associ- 
ated with the 1974 coup attempt at the mili- 
tary academy (chapter 3); and the Jama'at 
Islamiya dominant on the university cam- 


puses in Cairo and Assyut (chapter 5). A. 


relatively short chapter 6 deals with Shaykh 
Kishk, whereas chapter 7 is devoted to the 
al-Jihad group which assassinated Egypt’s 
"modern pharaoh,” as Lt. Islàmbüli called 
Sadat. The conclusion regroups the threads 
and links them to Egypt's wider dynamics. 
The result is not a simplifying reductionist 
analysis but an emphasis on the pluralistic 
character of Islamic movements, a prelimi- 
nary but necessary step toward their typol- 
ogy. Kepel would have helped better in this 
respect had he shunned the worn out ‘‘expla- 
nation’’ of Islamic movements as a pathologi- 
cal reaction to modernization and developed 
instead their search for a workable authentic 
development model. Moreover, despite the 
professed choice of Egypt as a paradigmatic 
case, no conceptual framework is developed. 
The book includes several inaccuracies: 
The 1952 coup was on July 23, not June 23 (p. 
25); not Shàms Badraàn but rather Salah Nasr 
was responsible for the mukhabarát (p. 35); 
and Sadat visited Jerusalem on Nov. 19 and 
not Nov. 6 (p. 70). Such errors could easily 
be corrected in a second printing and are 
certainly overshadowed by the book's assets. 
Kepel has unearthed important data on the 
evolution, doctrine and leaders of the Islamic 
movements. The whole is presented in highly 
readable form—including analyses of dense 
manifestos such as Qutub's Milestones or 
Farajs The Absent Obligation. Some of 


1. Auda, Gihad. An Inquiry into the Dynamics 
of Sadat's Political Order. Ph.D. Thesis, SUNY 
Buffalo, June 1984. 
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Kepel's conclusions are striking. Consider 
this example about the relationship between 
the infitah’s business community and the 
neo-Ikhwàn: out of a total of 180 advertising 
pages of al-Da'wa, ‘‘49 were bought by real 
estate agents, 52 by chemical and plastic 
industries, 20 by car importers, 12 by 'Is- 
lamic’ banks and investment companies, 45 
by different marks of food products” (p. 106). 

True, there is still a lot to be researched in 
Egypt, even about its Islamic movements: 
number of members, their political socializa- 
tion, the role of clientalistic networks and 
kinship ties in recruitment, channels of com- 
mand, sources of financing, level of training 
and armaments, transnational linkages, etc. 
But already the piecing together of Kepel's 
information with other empirical investiga- 
tions such as Saad Eddin Ibrahim's ‘‘Anat- 
omy of Egypt's militant Islamic groups," 
IJMES 12 (1980): 423-53, or Hamid Ansari's 
“The Islamic militants in Egyptian politics,” 
IJMES 16 (1984) 123-44, codify some of our 
knowledge. For instance, Islamic movements 
use as their preferred meeting places the ahli 
or private mosques, and recruit about 60 per 
cent of their membership from the 20-30 age 
bracket. In short, until this book is trans- 
lated, those interested in Islamic movements 
in general and Egypt in particular should 
definitely make the effort to read it in French. 


Bahgat Korany, Université de Montréal. 


State, Private Enterprise, and Economic 
Change in Egypt, 1918-1952, by Robert L. 
Tignor. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1984. Princeton Studies on the Near 
East. xvi + 252 pages. Append. to p. 283. 
Bibl. to p. 308. Index to p. 317. $40.00. 


Reviewed by Zachary Lockman 


Professor Tignor's book examines the course 
of industrial development and the emergence 
of an industrial bourgeoisie in Egypt between 
the end of the First World War and the 1952 
Free Officers’ coup. This nascent bourgeoisie 
consisted of foreign businessmen perma- 


nently resident in Egypt as well as a small 
number of Egyptian entrepreneurs, most no- 
tably those involved with Bank Misr and its 
subsidiaries. These industrialists sought to 
secure the support of the Egyptian govern- 
ment for their efforts to develop the country's 
industrial base, and it is on the interaction of 
politics and economics that the book focuses. 

Although it contains much valuable infor- 
mation and is.an improvement on much of the 
literature, this study is not free of serious 
conceptual problems and factual errors. 
Tignor's account, is quite interesting and 
useful, especially where it concerns the inter- 
action of the often conflicting perspectives 
and interests of indigenous and foreign entre- 
preneurs, Egyptian politicians and British 
officials, and how this interaction affected 
industrial development. But it is not really 
informed by a coherent analysis of the struc- 
tures and dynamics of the backward form of 
capitalism which prevailed in Egypt. To his 
credit, Tignor is not afraid to employ once 
forbidden terms like class and capitalism, and 
he has clearly been influenced by the insights 
and methodology of political economy. But in 
this study that methodology is often reduced 
to the notion that politics and economics are 
somehow related after all and cannot ad- 
equately be discussed separately. As a result, 
despite its good intentions, the book has not 
entirely escaped the conceptual universe of 
elite studies. The analysis of the course of 
industrial development focuses less on social 
conflict and the imperatives of the accumula- 
tion process than on the choices of members 
of the political and economic elites. The 
actions of politicians and entrepreneurs were 
certainly important, but without an analysis 
of the structural constraints which limited 
their options and affected the success or 
failure of their policies, it is impossible to 
grasp fully the blockages of development and 
the crises that afflicted Egyptian society be- 
fore 1952. 

This lack of clarity about just how politics 
and economics interact sometimes leads 
Tignor to conclusions that are insupportable. 
For instance, he interprets the Bank Misr- 
Bradford Dyers deal of 1938 as a defeat for 


British capital and a victory for ‘‘Egyptian 
capitalism.” In fact this development proved 
that Tal‘at Harb’s vision of a purely 
autocentric path of capitalist industrializa- 
tion, inspired by economic nationalism, was 
unfeasible. The book does not successfully 
convey the dynamics of Egyptian political life 
before 1952 and is wrong on a number of 
points of fact and interpretation. For ex- 
ample, to depict Muhammad Mahmid as a 
social and economic reformer in 1928-1929 is 
to mistake campaign rhetoric for reality, and 
the book’s discussions of the labor movement 
and of the national upsurge of 1946 are gar- 
bled. These and other errors seem to have 
been caused mainly by Tignor’s heavy and 
often uncritical reliance on official British 
sources and his neglect of Arabic-language 
sources and the work of Egyptian historians. 
Despite all these problems, however, this 
book is an important contribution to the 
economic history of Egypt in the 20th cen- 
tury. It assembles and tries to synthesize a 
great deal of information on the politics of 
industrial development in the pre-1952 pe- 
riod, and its attention to the interaction of 
politics and economics, of state policy and 
class relations, marks it as a significant if 
limited departure from conventional ap- 
proaches, a step in the right direction. 


Zachary Lockman, Department of History, 
Harvard University. 


ISRAEL 


Israeli Security Planning in the 1980s: Its 
Politics and Economics, ed. by Zvi Lanir. 
New York: Praeger, 1984. x + 260 pages. 
Index to p. 271. Contri. to p. 274. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Mark Tessler 


Inflation in Israel is almost 400 per cent and 
rising. Foreign currency reserves are danger- 
ously low, and given dependence on im- 
ported raw materials, economists fear some 
factories could close. Israeli political leaders 
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are thus talking about austerity, including 
cuts in military spending. These considera- 
tions make the volume under review particu- 
larly timely. Based on a symposium on ‘‘De- 
fense and National Economy in the 1980s," 
organized in 1981 by the Jaffee Center for 
Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv University, it 
addresses the growing gap between Israel's 
military needs and the capacity of its econ- 
omy to provide resources. 

Contributors include both university pro- 
fessors and persons who have held important 
military or governmental positions, and many 
with experience in both domains. Zvi Lanir, 
the editor, is senior researcher at the Jaffee 
Center and former director general of the 
Center for Political Research and Planning in 
the foreign ministry. 

The book contains four sections. In the 
first, **'Constants and Variables in Israeli De- 
fense Policy," Yuval Ne'eman reviews stra- 
tegic choices confronting the Israeli Defense 
Forces (IDF), such as whether to have a 
small professional army or a large mobilized 
militia; Lanir shows how security has histori- 
cally been the overriding political considera- 
tion in Israel, with the defense ministry for- 
mulating security policy and the foreign min- 
istry explaining it; and Yoram Peri argues 
that the IDF has infiltrated the sphere of 
foreign and defense policy and often acts as a 
pressure group. 

In the second section, ‘‘Defense Policy in 
View of the Arms Race Challenge of the 
1980s,” Aryeh Shalev articulates the book's 
central concern: that Israel has reached the 
limits of its capacity to allocate resources to 
defense, while Arab countries can and will 
increase spending; Aharon Yariv reinforces 
this concern by arguing there is no way out of 
the arms race in the 1980s; and Zeev Bonen 
presents a statistical analysis of Israel's di- 
lemma, arguing that Israel ‘‘cannot afford the 
time for reducing costs, for we are always 
afraid we shall be too late in fielding new 
(weapons) systems.” 

In Part III, “Security and National Econ- 
omy," Ezra Sadan argues that competition 
for capital and other economic constraints 
have pushed Israel into the production of 
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military exports, in order to generate revenue 
without diverting resources from security 
needs; Eliezer Sheffer shows that the gap 
between security requirements and economic 
resources has increased significantly since 
1973; and Neftali Blumenthal adds that in- 
vestment in the military export sector will 
foster development only if distributed 
throughout the entire economy. 

In the final section, ‘‘The Decision-Making 
Process at the National Security Level," 
Lanir and Zvi Shapira discuss costs and 
benefits associated with investments in civil 
defense; Yehezkel Dror offers exploratory 
propositions about the politics of defense 
budgeting, such as the thesis that while eco- 
nomic trends increase the political costs of 
defense allocations in most Western democ- 
racies this is less true in Israel; and Pinhas 
Zusman uses quantitative models to illustrate 
trade-offs between economic and defense 
needs. 

Some chapters are highly abstract and will 
appeal most to those whose interests are 
purely analytical. Others incorporate descrip- 
tive accounts of Israel, its Arab neighbors 
and the wars they have fought. These will be 
of most interest to readers oriented toward 
Israeli and Middle East politics. Not all con- 
tributions are equally informative; a few ap- 
pear to be based on highly general lectures 
rather than serious research or analytical 
reflection. Nevertheless, most are well in- 
formed and, overall, the volume raises impor- 
tant questions about the politics and econom- 
ics of Israeli security planning. 

Some will be disappointed that there is no 
discussion of the economic and security im- 
plications of the invasion of Lebanon or the 
expansion of settlements in the occupied ter- 
ritories. But such matters are beyond the 
scope of the volume. Also, the book devotes 
much attention to the delineation of problems 
but relatively little to the identification and 
evaluation of public policies which might. 
reduce the gap between resources and mili- 
tary spending. Finally, the volume suffers 
from the absence of an introductory or con- 
cluding chapter, one which would pull to- 
gether the diverse strands of the chapters and 


establish an agenda for future inquiry. These 
limitations are not insignificant. Neverthe- 
less, the collection is solid and stimulating 
and is highly recommended for those who 
want to understand these issues better. 


Mark Tessler, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 


THE GULF 


The Kurds: An Unstable Element in the Gulf, 
by Stephen C. Pelletiere. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1984. Westview Special Studies 
on the Middle East. 187 pages. Append. to p. 
192. Notes to p. 207. Index to p. 220. $22.50. 


Reviewed by Louay Bahry 


The Kurds: an Unstable Element in the Gulf 
is a general survey of the Kurdish nationalist 
movement, with particular emphasis on Iraq. 
In eight chapters the author deals with the 
socioeconomic basis of Kurdish tribal so- 
ciety; Kurdish unrest in Iran, Iraq and Tur- 
key in the post-World War I period; the rise 
and fall of the Kurdish Republic of Mahabad, 
and the fate of the Kurds in Iraq, under ‘Abd 
al-Karim Qasim (1958-1963), the two ‘Arifs 
(1963-1968) and then under the Ba‘th 
(1968-present). The Ba'th autonomy plans 
are analyzed along with reasons for their 
failure. 

The most interesting part of the book 
(Chapter 7) deals with the differences be- 
tween Mulla Mustafa al-Barzàni and the Iraqi 
Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP). Pelletiere, 
a former journalist who witnessed some of 
the events and interviewed participants, 
paints a vivid picture of the conflict between 
al-Barzani, who had an absolute, charismatic 
hold over his traditional tribal followers, and 
the better educated, left-wing KDP leaders, 
who believed in modern organization. While 
these differences weakened the movement, 
they helped establish a new, better educated 
Kurdish leadership in the north of Iraq. 


Throughout, the book emphasizes the for- 
eign element in various Kurdish uprisings, 
detailing how the Kurds have been continu- 
ally used by regional powers (Iraq, Iran, 
Israel) and superpowers (Great Britain first, 
then the US and the USSR) seeking to 
achieve their own political goals. 

There are some errors, both of fact and 
interpretation. Mosul is not Kurdish, as in- 
dicated on the book’s only map. Nor was the 
1959 al-Shawwaf uprising in Mosul *'the 
product of landed families and their clients” 
(p. 120). Rather it was a reaction by Arab 
nationalist officers and civilians to the pro- 
Communist policies of Qasim and the dis- 
tance he was putting between Iraq and Nasir. 

The book is lively and clear in style and 
should be of interest to anyone concerned 
with modern Middle Eastern history and poli- 
tics. 


Louay Bahry, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


US Policy in the Gulf 1968-1977: Aftermath of 
British Withdrawal, by Hussein Sirriyeh. 
London: Ithaca Press, 1984. iii + 269 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 293. Index to p. 297. $21.00. 


Reviewed by Joe Stork 


There is a great need today for good investi- 
gative analyses of United States policy in the 
Middle East over the last two decades. Hus- 
sein Sirriyeh's focus on the formulation of 
policy towards the Persian Gulf region in the 
period between the announcement of British 
withdrawal and the collapse of the Pahlavi 
regime is especially well chosen. This period 
is, after all, a prelude to Washington's pre- 
sent commitment to intervene directly with 
US forces should the escalating war between 
Iraq and Iran threaten Western oil supplies. 
The author reviews the period in great 
detail, but unfortunately at a level which adds 
litle to our knowledge of either particular 
incidents or of broader interests and pur- 
poses. Sirriyeh has based this account of 
events almost entirely on congressional hear- 
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ings and staff studies, particularly those of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. As a 
result, his bibliography includes an exhaus- 
tive listing of US Government Printing Office 
titles on the topic. 

One exception to this rather uninspired 
approach is Sirriyeh’s discussion of the US 
naval task force (MIDEASTFOR) based in 
Bahrain. Here he has used interviews and 
access to private papers to try to unravel the 
well-guarded series of agreements negotiated 
between the Bahrain government and US 
Admirals Marmaduke Bayne and Robert 
Hanks (pp. 225-31) The "facility" in 
Bahrain has effectively become the ‘‘forward 
command" for the US Central Command 
(nee Rapid Deployment Force) in the absence 
of land basing rights in Saudi Arabia. One 
suspects a more interesting and useful mono- 
graph could have been constructed around 
this one alliance. 


Joe Stork is the editor of MERIP Reports 
in Washington, DC. 


MAGHRIB 


L’Economie marocaine: Bilan d’une décennie, 
1970-1980, by Habib El Malki. Paris: CNRS, 
1982. 201 pages. Bibl. to p. 203. FF 75.00 
paper. 


Reviewed by Richard I. Lawless 


During the 1970s Morocco experienced im- 
portant socioeconomic changes. The latest 
work by Habib El Malki, Professor at the 
Faculté des Sciences Juridiques, Econo- 
miques et Sociale in Rabat, presents a de- 
tailed analysis of the structure of the Moroc- 
can economy from 1973 to 1977, the period of 
the five-year development plan. He argues 
that this plan, presented by its authors as a 
“take off plan," was in reality a plan for the 
development of a dependent state capitalism 
in the context of a new international division 
of labor. This was reflected in the emphasis 
given to the export sector and the distribution 
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of investment by sector, which strengthened 
the integration of Morocco into the world 
capitalist market. Investment in agriculture 
continued to favor the irrigated zones from 
which the bulk of production was exported; 
plans for industrialization abandoned the im- 
port substitution phase for a new orientation 
towards overseas markets, transforming Mo- 
rocco into ‘‘a base for assembling and fin- 
ishing manufactured goods”; and the priority 
given to tourism did little to strengthen the 
national economy. 

The major part of the volume is devoted to 
a detailed analysis of the evolution of the 
principal sectors of the economy during each 
year of the plan. The plan got off to a weak 
start in 1973 with a poor cereal harvest and 
massive food imports, underlining the weak 
natural resource base of the Moroccan econ- 
omy. The year 1974 was characterized by 
strong economic growth, but this was mainly 
the result of the dramatic increase in the price 
of phosphate exports which stimulated activ- 
ity in other sectors of the economy. The 
ambitious revisions to the scale of investment 
undertaken in 1974 were not sustained during 
1975, but in 1976 agriculture, building and 
public works showed improvement. The final 
year of the plan, 1977, revealed the main 
structural traits of previous years: the food 
deficit, an increase in the foreign debt, higher 
unemployment, rising prices and a continuing 
deterioration in the commercial balance. The 
economic crisis of Western Europe provoked 
a new economic nationalism; this ‘‘new pro- 
tectionism" in Europe had harsh conse- 
quences for Morocco, which depended on the 
export of manpower and textiles to the EEC 
as key elements in its growth model. At the 
end of the five-year period, Morocco re- 
mained locked in a vicious circle of under- 
development, with fluctuations in climate and 
in the world economy continuing to deter- 
mine the structural evolution of its economy. 

Much of the information in these annual 
reviews has already been published in the 
"chronique économique marocaine” in the 
Annuaire de l' Afrique du Nord. It is the final 
section of the book, which looks at the nature 
of the planning process in Morocco and the 


role of the public sector during the 1970s, that 
is particularly important. Starting with a re- 
view of the theoretical work, the author ar- 
gues that true planning within a capitalist 
system is a myth rather than a reality and that 
modernization should not be equated with 
development. Modernization recommends 
the extension of the modern sector and the 
destruction of the traditional sector, support- 
ing the diffusion of a cultural model favoring 
the maintenance of dependency. In depen- 
dent societies the state exerts increasing eco- 
nomic control, but the public sector is char- 
acterized by its heavy structural dependence 
on the world economy. Thus, priority in 
planning should not be given to moderniza- 
tion but to restructuring the modern sector 
and redefining the role of the traditional sec- 
tor in order to create an autonomous national 
economy. 

According to El Malki the dominant char- 
acteristic of the Moroccan economy and so- 
ciety is dependent state capitalism. In 1975 
the state enjoyed over 50 per cent participa- 
tion in seven major sectors: agriculture, min- 
ing, oil refining, water-electricity, transport 
and communications and manufacturing in- 
dustries; the productivity of the public sector 
is weak, contributing less than 25 per cent of 
GDP. State intervention supports private 
capital rather than satisfying social needs. As 
in other dependent economies, a ‘‘capitalist”’ 
bourgeoisie is absent, while state manage- 
ment of the public sector has favored the 
emergence of a new social class, techno- 
bureaucrats, who use state property to enrich 
themselves and secure their personal influ- 
ence and promotion. The Moroccan 
bourgeoisie is characterized by its subordina- 
tion to the state on the one hand and the 
economic and technological dominance of 
foreign capital on the other, and has been 
unable to play the same role as the bour- 
geoise in Europe. The transition to a national 
capitalism is thus impossible. 

The weakness of the state sector prevents 
it from playing a strategic role in the planning 
process. El Malki describes two solutions 
often advocated for the problems of the pub- 
lic sector; the first involves its liberaliza- 


tion—opening it up to private capital and 
strengthening market forces; the second rec- 
ommends strengthening state control. These 
solutions, however, in El Malki’s opinion, 
seek to remedy effects rather than causes. 
The crisis of the public sector, he argues, is 
an expression of the crisis of state capitalism 
in Morocco, which can only be resolved by a 
new development strategy. 

The strategy recommended by El Malki 
takes an integrated approach to development 
at the sectoral, national and regional level. It 
does not favor one sector over another. Its 
main axes are the strengthening and exten- 
sion of the productive sector and its reori- 
entation towards the domestic market, but a 
restructured and expanded public sector is 
called upon to play a decisive role as well. 
Excessive  institutionalization must be 
avoided and the planning process supported 
by healthy democratic structures. The new 
strategy also calls for integration at the re- 
gional level with Morocco’s Maghrib neigh- 
bors and recommends cooperation in the 
development of the key economic sectors— 
mines, agriculture and energy. This process, 
the author admits, will be a long one, requir- 
ing narrow coordination between different 
national plans as well as the effective partici- 
pation of the peoples of the Maghrib through 
popular organization. While the recent im- 
provement in relations between the Maghrib 
states has renewed hopes for a coordinated 
Maghribi approach to the problems of devel- 
opment, popular participation in the develop- 
ment process remains a remote possibility. 

Professor El Malki has provided us with a 
valuable data base and a profound analysis of 
the structural weaknesses of the Moroccan 
economy and its narrow integration with and 
dependence on the world economy. The final 
section of the book, with its thorough theo- 
retical framework, represents a seminal study 
that future analysts of the Moroccan econ- 
omy should take account of. It is to be hoped 
that the author will further develop the multi- 
sectoral development mode! outlined in the 
study. A more comprehensive bibliography 
would have been a valuable addition for 
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readers who wish to follow up some aspects 
of the study in more detail. 


Richard I. Lawless, University of Durham, 
UK. 


Medicine and Power in Tunisia, 1780—1900, by 
Nancy Elizabeth Gallagher. New York and 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1983. Cambridge Middle East Library. xvi + 
101 pages. Appends. to p. 113. Notes to p. 
130. Gloss. to p. 133. Bibl. to p. 142. Index to 
p. 145. $39.50. 


Reviewed by L. Carl Brown 


This is a model monograph. Without wasting 
a word, the author has managed to address a 
topic of considerable complexity, provide 
well-organized information, present a con- 
vincing interpretative framework, and offer 
useful modifications of interpretations found 
in other works. 

Her short introduction offers an excellent 
overview of plague, cholera and typhus in 
history, plus an examination of the different 
Arab and European concepts concerning epi- 
demic disease up to the beginning of the 19th 
century. This sets the stage for discussion in 
the next three chapters of epidemics in Tuni- 
sia: plague during the years 1780 to 1830; 
cholera ‘‘in the age of European expansion, 
1830—58"'; and finally **Cholera, Typhus and 
Economic Collapse, 1858-70.” 

The fourth chapter continues the story 
through the first generation of the French 
Protectorate (beginning in 1881), while dem- 
onstrating the ‘‘collapse of Arab medical in- 
stitutions.” A short conclusion sums up the 
major findings. 

Gallagher persuasively argues that, con- 
trary to earlier views, the several different 
epidemics in Tunisia since the 1780s were not 
major causes of Tunisia's economic and po- 
litical collapse leading to the French Protec- 
torate. Certain of the epidemics, terrible as 
they obviously were in their human toll, were 
followed by an economic upsurge, and at 
other times the subsequent economic decline 
can clearly be traced to other causes. 
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She also shows the almost equal ineffi- 
ciency and ignorance of both European and 
native Tunisian medical specialists in the face 
of these contagious diseases until the latter 
part of the 19th century. Yet although the 
author does not emphasize the point, one can 
learn from her account of European efforts at 
experimentation leading eventually to under- 
standing and treatment, a process unmatched 
by any such testing and probing by those 
schooled in Galenic-Islamic medicine. Ex- 
cept for reference to an 1831 treatise on 
cholera by the Ottoman Bash Hakim which 
was later translated into Arabic and circu- 
lated in Tunisia (p. 58), Gallagher offers no 
evidence that the native Tunisian medical 
specialists were willing either to experiment 
or to learn from others. 

On the other hand, Gallagher notes that 
most of the beys and other Tunisian leaders 
were disposed to learn from outsiders. In- 
deed, she points out that from the early 18th 
century onward the beys of Tunis tended to 
consult European physicians. 

Other subjects treated with a sure hand by 
the author include differing quarantine proce- 
dures; the Sanitary Council established in 
November 1835 with European consular rep- 
resentation (one of the many instruments of 
steadily growing European control); and the 
contrasting reactions of the beys to epidemics 
(ranging from stoical acceptance of divine 
will to flight and fear). 

A new generation of historians is now 
extending the old ‘‘impact of the West" 
theme to embrace such subjects as education 
and medicine. Medicine and Power in Tuni- 
sia, 1780-1900 is a splendid example of this 
new school at its best. 


L. Carl Brown, Princeton University. 


North Africa: Contemporary Politics and Eco- 
nomic Development, ed. by Richard Lawless 
and Allan Findlay. New York: St. Martin's 
Press and London: Croom Helm, 1984. xv + 
275 pages. Contri. to p. 276. Index to p. 283. 
$27.50. 


Reviewed by Ronald Bruce St John 


Both the quantity and quality of literature 
available on North Africa have increased 
substantially in recent years. Nevertheless, 
there remains a need for a good reader on the 
area. The volume under review attempts to 
fill this void and does so with some degree of 
success. 

This work is divided into two parts, with 
the first devoting one chapter each to the 
politics of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Libya. The second half of the book concen- 
trates on the economic aspects of change, 
devoting one chapter to each state. Authored 
independently, the two chapters on each 
country successfully address the difficult task 
of standing alone yet complementing each 
other. There is suitable overlap for each to 
build on the other but—with one exception— 
minimal duplication. The articles on the Mo- 
roccan political system and contemporary 
politics in Tunisia are noteworthy as they 
combine sound scholarship with readable 
style. In each case, success is due largely to 
the degree to which the author is able to 
discuss contemporary events in the context 
of pre-independence socioeconomic and po- 
litical structures and policies. 

In the past, comparative studies of North 
Africa have generally focused on the 
Maghrib, seldom including Libya. One of the 
strengths of this book is its inclusion of 
Libya. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
discuss either the economics or the politics of 
the region without reference to the Socialist 
People's Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. 

However it is unfortunate that the article 
on Libyan politics does not better address the 
book's stated objective, which is to provide a 
reader on the politics and economies of the 
four states under discussion. The chapter is 
divided into three sections, with the first 
being a theoretical discussion of the state and 
the international division of labor. The sec- 
ond section focuses on the Libyan economy 
and largely duplicates the excellent chapter 
later in the book devoted entirely to that 
subject. The final section is an examination of 
the development of the trade union move- 


ment in Libya and the effects of the revolu- 
tion on it. A better introduction to the politics 
of contemporary Libya, especially in a 
reader, would have included a more system- 
atic, thorough discussion of the ideology, 
institutions, and policies developed or ex- 
panded after the overthrow of the monarchy. 

The declared focus of the volume is the 
1970s; unfortunately, it is left unclear what is 
unique or self-contained about the political 
and economic development of Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, Algeria, or Libya in that decade. The 
value of the work as an undergraduate text 
would have been enhanced by updating the 
discussion to as near the date of publication 
as possible. Similarly, a comparative essay at 
the end of the book which put the radically 
different political systems and development 
strategies of these four states into a broader 
perspective would have been appreciated. 

The editors promise that the important 
literature on each country will be identified, a 
valuable function of a reader. They have 
largely succeeded in the cases of Morocco, 
Algeria, and Libya but not in the area of 
Tunisian politics. The chapter on this subject 
ignores the substantial English-language lit- 
erature available, citing only French and Ger- 
man sources. Finally, many of the articles 
contain numerous and lengthy untranslated 
quotations from French-language sources. 
Given the target readership, this material 
should have been translated into English. 

In sum, the articles are useful and informa- 
tive for the new student of North Africa or for 
those with a general interest in the area. At 
the same time, the work outlines most of the 
substantive issues requiring in-depth analysis 
by scholars in the field. 


Ronald Bruce St John is an affiliate at the 
Institute of International Studies, Bradley 
University. 


Les villages socialistes de la révolution agraire 
algérienne, 1972-1982, By Francois Burgat 
and Michel Nancy. Paris: Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, 1984. Collection 
"Recherches sur les sociétés mediterranéen- 
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nes.” 248 pages. Appends. to p. 279. Bibl. to 
p. 288. FF 135.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Alf Andrew Heggoy 


Since 1962, the Algerian government has 
concentrated on capital-intensive invest- 
ments. The idea was to industrialize quickly 
in expensive industries requiring a high de- 
gree of technology. As a result, the agri- 
cultural sector, which has been largely ig- 
nored by the planners, has stagnated, and 
Algeria has been forced to import more and 
more food. While wishing for independence, 
Algeria has become more dependent on for- 
eign sources for basic necessities. 

After Houari Boumediene’s coup in 1965, a 
plan was developed to help address the agri- 
cultural crisis by creating one thousand so- 
cialist villages. In each the government built 
housing for the families of workers to be 
recruited from among the mass of poor and 
largely landless peasants. To each village 
were assigned enough land machinery and 
other essentials to enable it to become the 
center of a productive agricultural coopera- 
tive. Additionally, officials even considered 
giving the socialist workers a large measure 
of democracy with respect to decisions af- 
fecting the life of their own cooperatives. 

In the end, however, the workers were 
rarely consulted. Housing that was built was 
often not suited to the customs and cultural 
‘habits of the people for whom they were 
destined. The workers were not allowed to 
maintain their own chickens or sheep. Rather 
than allow each cooperative to run its own 
affairs through elected representatives, the 
central government appointed directors re- 
sponsible to the authorities. The land as- 
signed to villages was, as often as not, insuf- 
ficient or not as productive as planners had 
hoped, and the workers, who were recruited 
from among the poorest of Algeria’s rural 
population, were untrained for the work they 
were expected to perform. Once created, the 
cooperatives seldom had enough work for all 
of the members. As a result, the workers 
rarely earned even the minimum yearly sal- 
ary guaranteed by the state. Only exception- 
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ally did any of the cooperatives produce 
enough to enable the workers to collect pre- 
mium payments as a reward for meeting 
production levels above the minimums set by 
the state. 

The idea of the thousand socialist villages 
was not a bad one: There were many willing 
workers, and the government did have a 
responsibility to these rural citizens. It had 
also become imperative to slow down urbani- 
zation and to make the agricultural sector 
viable; without work and salaries, the rural 
population could not absorb the goods pro- 
duced by a nascent Algerian industrial sector. 
But because the government was afraid to 
relinquish central control, the whole reform- 
ing plan was doomed. 

Even before this book about the socialist 
villages was published in 1984, the experi- 
ment had failed. In the post-Boumediene era, 
the problem of making agriculture profitable 
has led politicians to adopt the antithesis of 
what the socialist villages were supposed to 
be. Today, the government encourages pri- 
vate investments in agriculture. Housing built 
for the thousand socialist villages, which was 
supposed to be given to the workers, has 
instead remained government property which 
citizens may occupy in return for the pay- 
ment of rents. 

Although this book is about a failed experi- 
ment, it is worth reading because it illustrates 
vividly and effectively just how the govern- 
ment of independent Algeria works or does 
not work and serves as a good guide to 
statecraft in a newly independent one-party 
state. In addition, the book treats a problem 
which has affected many developing nations: 
the rush to invest limited resources, in expen- 
sive industrialization, often at the expense of 
or without regard to agriculture. Many coun- 
tries are thus soon unable to even come close 
to feeding themselves. 

Les villages socialistes is a collaborative 
work. Michel Nancy presents a historical 
overview and describes the economy of the 
project. Francois Burgat studies the juridical 
aspects of the failed attempt. This section is 
particularly effective in showing how the vil- 
lages were created, their administrative and 


legal structures, and how individual partici- 
pants were affected. In a postscript Werner 
Ruf tries to place the experiment of the 
socialist villages in the context of the Alge- 
rian strategy for development and of an anal- 
ysis of class structures in Algeria. Each sec- 
tion of this book is carefully reasoned and 
well written. Maghrib specialists will cer- 
tainly want to read this book, but so will 
anyone who has more than a passing interest 
in problems of development in the Third 
World. 


Alf Andrew Heggoy, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens. 


PAKISTAN 


Jinnah of Pakistan, by Stanley Wolpert. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1984. xiv + 
371 pages. Notes to p. 401. Bibl. to p. 413. 
Index to p. 421. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Asaf Hussain 


Muhammad Ali Jinnah was one of the most 
important political leaders in South Asia, yet 
little is known about him in comparison to his 
contemporaries Jawaharlal Nehru and Ma- 
hatma K. Ghandi. À number of factors have 
contributed to this situation: Jinnah did not 
write any books, nor did he leave copious 
introspective notes which would have pro- 
vided insight into his character. In addition, 
Jinnah's sister did not encourage or initiate 
any research on her brother's life; and the 
Pakistani government reportedly even de- 
stroyed some of Jinnah's papers, for reasons 
best known to them. The result has been that 
few, if any, studies have presented a bal- 
anced viewpoint or objective assessment of 
the life and role of Jinnah. 

History has not been fair to the man: 
Indian scholarship damned him outright for 
having divided the subcontinent, and Paki- 
stani scholarship, on the other hand, idolized 
him through blind hero-worship. 


It is not surprising, then, that the present 
biographer considers his subject to be *'enig- 
matic”; he has, however, surmounted these 
Obstacles through painstaking research and 
has pieced together a coherent political biog- 
raphy. He gives an estimation of the leader 
from multiple sources (British, Hindu and 
Muslim), providing a picture of how Jinnah 
operated in the very complex political con- 
text of intrigues and vested interests. 

A number of points in Wolpert's biography 
are noteworthy. First, the biographer sheds 
light on Jinnah's family life, an aspect often 
ignored by Pakistani scholars because 
Jinnah's wife belonged to the Zoroastrian 
faith and was never welcome in Pakistan as 
his sister was. Second, this biography por- 
trays Jinnah as a brilliant, British-trained 
barrister who was basically secular in this 
thinking and life style. Jinnah started out as 
an advocate of Hindu-Muslim unity, but the 
domineering Hindu politics of the All India 
Congress forced him to use Islam to rally 
Muslims behind the Muslim League. Having 
made up his mind to embark upon this 
course, he accomplished his task skillfully 
and created Muslim Pakistan. After the crea- 
tion of the state, however, Jinnah immedi- 
ately began advocating that all citizens of 
Pakistan be treated alike regardless of their 
color, caste, or creed. Wolpert correctly ob- 
serves that Jinnah ‘‘had been transformed 
overnight once again into the old 'ambas- 
sador of Hindu-Muslim unity’ ” (p. 339). 

Pakistani biographers have always 
underemphasized the secular Jinnah as op- 
posed to the Muslim. But Jinnah himself 
never professed to be a pious Muslim, only 
conforming to Islamic rituals such as prayer 
when performing his public duties. He did not 
pray five times a day. Furthermore, Jinnah 
died before he had had the time to mold the 
new state according to his vision. Whether he 
intended Pakistan to become an ''Islamic 
state” will therefore always remain a mys- 
tery. 

The biographer has also shed light on 
Jinnah’s struggle against consumption and 
lung cancer. Although he was a very sick 
man, he clung to life in order to establish 
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Pakistan; having achieved his objective, he 
lost the will to live. It is not difficult to 
surmise that had he died before 1940 there 
would be no Pakistan. There was no other 
Muslim leader of his caliber who could have 
negotiated the birth of the new state with 
such skill. 

Wolpert's study makes an important con- 
tribution to South Asian studies and bridges 
the gap in the literature on Jinnah. It is hoped 
that it will encourage other studies on Jinnah, 
particularly from the theoretical perspective 
of charismatic leadership, in order to show 
such an ''enigmatic" man related to the 
masses and vice versa. 


Asaf Hussain is the author of Islamic 
Movements in Egypt, Pakistan and Iran: Àn 
Annotated Bibliography, (Mansell, 1983), 
and Political Perspectives on the Muslim 
World (Macmillan, 1984). 


Pakistan's Nuclear Dilemma: Energy and Se- 
curity Dimensions, by Akhtar Ali. Karachi: 
Economist Research Unit, 1984. xiv + 197 
pages. Bibl. to p. 203. Index to p. 218. n.p. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Cronin 


Pakistan's nuclear dilemma arises out of 
India's failure either to follow up its 1974 
nuclear explosion with an overt nuclear 
weapons program, or to reassure Pakistan by 
putting its program under international in- 
spection and safeguards. The resulting ambi- 
guity has presented Pakistan's leaders with 
difficult choices. It has made it especially 
hard for them to allay domestic concern 
regarding Pakistan's security and at the same 
time persuade the rest of the world of the 
country's peaceful intentions. 

Akhtar Ali argues forcefully that because 
of resource disparities Pakistan cannot hope 
to acquire symmetry with India *'except at 
lower levels of huclear competition" and 
hence cannot achieve ''the prerequisite for 
defence in a nuclear regime” (p. 70). Given 
this reality, he questions the wisdom of Paki- 
stani policy, observing that ‘‘the present re- 
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actionary stance would not deter India from 
adopting an aggressive nuclear path” or raise 
the political cost of a new Indian explosion. 
Nor has it facilitated Pakistan's access to 
nuclear technology or enhanced the 
country's peaceful image (pp. 132-3). 

Having recently surprised India with its 
uranium enrichment capability and created a 
"strategic ambiguity" about its ability to 
construct a nuclear weapon, he argues, Paki- 
stan has gone far enough. A nuclear explo- 
sion would lead inevitably to a situation 
whereby ‘‘a rudimentary nuclear capability 
of India, of not much consequence to 
Pakistan’s security, may be converted to a 
full-fledged nuclear capability” (p. 82). 

The solution to Pakistan’s dilemma is to 
foresake nuclear weapons and seek to ma- 
neuver India into doing the same. Rather 
ingeniously, Ali proposes that Pakistan sign 
the non-proliferation treaty (NPT), but make 
ratification contingent on a similar commit- 
ment by India (to include a South Asian 
nuclear free zone or bilateral guarantees). 
Even if this failed, it would enhance 
Pakistan’s credibility, possibly reopen its ac- 
cess to nuclear technology, and put the onus 
for nuclearizing South Asia on India. 

At one level the book is a breath of fresh 
air, since it challenges Pakistan’s leadership 
to abandon futile nuclear competition with 
India. At another level, it could be read as 
advocating an alternative strategy whereby 
Pakistan might build up, under international 
safeguards, a complete fuel cycle and a nu- 
clear infrastructure possibly sufficient to sup- 
port a nuclear capability. Noteworthy in this 
respect is the author’s recommendation that 
Pakistan opt for foreign light water reactors 
to mesh with its existing centrifuge enrich- 
ment program. 

The political judgments in this book are 
questionable. Ali’s realistic assessment of 
India’s own nuclear dilemma is diminished by 
his shallow analysis of the politics of the 
nuclear weapons issue in India. His attempt 
to show that a Pakistani bomb would not 
threaten Israel is not likely to persuade those 
who care most about this issue. His assess- 
ment that the Soviet threat derives solely 


from Pakistan's security ties to the United 
States is questionable, at the very least, as is 
his contention that if these links were severed 
the Soviets would cease to exploit Pakistan's 
internal ethnic divisions and come to regard it 
as **one country and one nation, and a good 
neighbor" (p. 132). Equally dubious is his 
speculation that the Soviets might guarantee 
Pakistan's security against India. 

Although Ali has provided an unusually 
clear-eyed look at Pakistan's nuclear options, 
he does not adequately detail or analyze the 
modalities of his recommended initiative, 
which is treated only in the last four pages. 
He also fails to deal persuasively with the 
dynamics of mutual ambiguity—the apparent 
prevailing system—or establish convincingly 
that a "bomb in the basement" does not 
provide a certain measure of deterrence even 
under conditions of severe asymmetry. In 
addition, the book is badly proofed. 


Richard P. Cronin is a specialist in Asian 
affairs with the Congressional Research 
Service. The views expressed above are his 
alone, and not those of the Congressional 
Research Service or the Library of Congress. 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


Israel, the Palestinians, and the West Bank: A 
Study in Intercommunal Conflict, by Shmuel 
Sandler and Hillel Frisch. Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1984. xvi + 171 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 184. Index to p. 190. $22.95. 


Reviewed by Steve Heydemann 


Only recently has the West Bank emerged as 
a serious model for the application and devel- 
opment of social science theory. In keeping 
with much of the work done on other areas of 
the Middle East, studies of the West Bank 
rarely treat social and political developments 
in theoretical terms. The authors of this study 
attempt to fill this gap by exploring the politi- 


cal evolution of the West Bank in the context 
of Edward Shils's center-periphery theory of 
nation building. Although this effort some- 
times falls short, it is a step in the right 
direction. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first two chapters are theoretical and 
historical overviews of the West Bank. The 
second three chapters discuss the 
peripheralization of the West Bank by Jor- 
dan, Israel and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization (PLO). The final three chapters 
focus on West Bank-Israeli relations during 
the Likud period. 

Briefly stated, the authors’ view is that the 
conflict over the West Bank is now taking 
place in a communal, rather than an interstate 
setting. For this reason, theories of conflict 
and conflict resolution that apply only in the 
realm of international relations cannot fully 
explain the relationships that have developed 
in the West Bank. In the course of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, the authors state, the West 
Bank has been treated as a peripheral or 
marginal area politically, socially and eco- 
nomically by Jordan, Israel and the PLO. In 
this stagnant environment, the failure of the 
Palestinian community to develop as a viable 
and sustaining political force is not surpris- 
ing. These are useful observations, and the 
authors deserve credit for trying to construct 
a theoretical framework explaining the evolu- 
tion of West Bank political life. Unfortu- 
nately, they do not take their work far 
enough, and there are some serious flaws. 

First, the authors occasionally lose their 
focus, presenting little more than an over- 
view of Israeli history. As a result, many of 
the connections between Israel's political de- 
velopment and the process of peripheraliza- 
tion are missing. The lack of focus is also 
partly responsible for more important prob- 
lems. For example, the contradiction be- 
tween Israel's efforts to keep the West Bank 
isolated and peripheralized, while at the same 
time building the Jewish West Bank as an 
extension of the Israeli/Jewish center, is not 
sufficiently explored, even though this ten- 
sion is a key factor in the debate in Israel over 
the future of the territories. On a different 
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level, the authors focus on what they know 
best, Israeli-West Bank relations, while the 
Jordanian and PLO dimensions of their study 
receive only one chapter each. This imbal- 
ance tends to skew the picture. 

Despite the uneven quality of the study, 
Sandler and Frisch have written a useful 
book. Others may disagree with their ap- 
proach or conclusions, but they have accom- 
plished groundwork that strengthens the 
study of the West Bank and holds out hope 
that a fuller theoretical picture may soon 
appear. 


Steve Heydemann, Middle East Journal. 


Palestinian Leadership on the West Bank: The 
Changing Role of The Mayors under Jordan 
and Israel, by Moshe Ma’oz with Mordechai 
Nisan. London: Frank Cass, 1984. xiv + 212 
pages. Index to p. 217. $32.50 cloth. $15.00 
paper. 


Reviewed by Ann M. Lesch 


Moshe Ma’oz, a noted historian at the He- 
brew University, served in 1979 and 1980 as 
the Arab affairs advisor to the Israeli defense 
minister and the West Bank military gover- 
nor. Academics who have accepted that post 
are expected not only to observe the Palestin- 
ian political forces on the West Bank but also 
to help devise and implement Israeli policy. 
They serve a critical function in helping the 
government control the occupied territories. 
Some advisors have urged the government to 
reduce the powers of the elected Palestinian 
mayors through bolstering the chambers of 
commerce on the West Bank, creating ‘‘vil- 
lage leagues," banning Palestinian political 
fronts, or directly confronting and ousting the 
mayors. To Professor Ma'oz's credit, he re- 
jects those approaches. Instead, he views the 
mayors as "'the authentic leadership of the 
West Bank" (p. 209) and sharply criticizes 
Israeli policies designed to undermine the 
municipalities. 

Ma'oz argues that ‘‘a major theme in Is- 
raeli policy toward the West Bank was to 
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forbid, by both word and deed, Arab political 
activities and to curtail the establishment of 
an all-West Bank leadership, be it 
Palestinian-nationalist or Jordan-oriented"' 
(p. 87). Thus, attempts to form national fronts 
were smashed in 1967-68, 1974—75, and 1982. 
And Israel would not let conservative 
spokesmen promote federation with Jordan 
or a Palestinian entity on the West Bank even 
though—Ma'oz believes—those might have 
offered real political alternatives to the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. 

The Labor governments sought a modus 
vivendi with. Jordan, involving territorial 
compromise and sharing power over the 
West Bank. In contrast, Likud transformed 
the relationship with both Jordan and the 
Palestinians into "almost a zero-sum strug- 
gle” (p. 162) to control the West Bank. Par- 
ticularly after Ariel Sharon became defense 
minister, Israel turned Jordan ‘‘from a poten- 
tial ally into a strategic enemy” (p. 205) by 
deliberately destroying the prospects for ter- 
ritorial compromise. Sharon also clamped 
down on any manifestations of Palestinian 
nationalism, since he viewed the Arab resi- 
dents as merely an ethnic minority within the 
land of Israel (pp. 203-4). 

Ma'oz offers an engrossing analysis of the 
roles played by the mayors, the elections of 
1972 and 1976, and the changing socio- 
economic forces in the occupied territories. 
He describes the mayors' growing authority 
and their complex relationships. Nonethe- 
less, he fails to place these developments in 
the framework of the rise and consolidation 
of the Palestinian national movement under 
the leadership of the PLO. He tends to view 
the PLO as merely one of several political 
groups contending for the allegiance of the 
West Bank residents, whereas they see it as 
an umbrella organization representing their 
nationalism as a whole. Thus, residents can 
differ with particular policies of the PLO 
without that undercutting its fundamental au- 
thenticity as the embodiment of their aspira- 
tions. Ma'oz also understates the impact 
views from the West Bank have had on PLO 
policy: They have encouraged the PLO to 
seek a diplomatic settlement and: a two-state 


solution. Although Ma'oz maintains the 
sorely out-of-date view that the PLO seeks to 
eliminate Israel, he appears to believe that 
the PLO's intentions should be tested by 
including it in future negotiations (p. 208). 

Overall, this is a candid and important 
study of political forces on the West Bank. 
Some errors of identification should, how- 
ever, be noted. Following p. 114, the photo 
captions of Elias Freij and Karim Khalaf are 
reversed; on p. 172, the pro-Jordanian mayor 
of Bayt Jalla is Farah al-'Araj, who lost the 
mayoralty in 1976 but was reinstated in July 
1978 after Israel removed Bishara Da'üd; and 
on p. 202, Rashad al-Shawwa was ousted as 
mayor in July 1982, not in May. 


Ann M. Lesch, Universities Field Staff 
International. 


The Palestinian Liberation Organisation: Peo- 
ple, Power, and Politics, by Helena Cobban. 
New York and Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1984. Cambridge Middle East 
Library. xii + 261 pages. Appends. to p. 271. 
Notes to p. 298. Bibl. to p. 305. $22.50. 

The PLO and Palestine, by Abdallah Frangi, 
tr. by Paul Knight. Totowa, NJ and London: 
Zed Press, 1983. iii + 253 pages. Further 
Reading to p. 256. $24.00 cloth. $9.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Muhammad Hallaj 


The war of 1967 was a watershed in the 
history of the Arab-Israeli conflict for two 
seemingly contradictory reasons. First, by 
occupying large segments of territory belong- 
ing to neighboring Arab states, Israel took the 
conflict beyond Palestine’s borders. Second, 
after 1967, Palestinian involvement in the 
military and political resistance to Israel be- 
came massive and direct unlike the 1948-1967 
period. The Palestinians were no longer the 
absent wards over whose patrimony and fu- 
ture the regional ‘‘grown-ups’’ quarreled. 
By reconstructing the Palestinian society 
which was shattered in 1948, by mobilizing its 
resources and energies, and by giving it insti- 
tutional access to the world community the 


PLO was instrumental in bringing about the 
latter change in the nature and style of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict; through their focus on 
the PLO, the two books reviewed here de- 
scribe this important development. 

Helena Cobban’s book remains throughout 
focused on its announced subject, resisting 
the temptation to be unduly distracted by the 
broader context of Middle East politics. By 
dividing the book into parts, the author was 
able to combine the advantages of a chrono- 
logical presentation with thematic analysis. 
The result is a coherent account of the history 
and struggles of the PLO from its inception 
until after the evacuation from Beirut, its 
internal structure and relations, and its re- 
gional and international interactions. 

In her account of the rise of the contempo- 
rary Palestinian national movement, and in a 
way possible only for someone with broad 
but intimate familiarity with the facts, 
Cobban explains and analyzes the Palestinian 
and regional political dynamics which cata- 
pulted the Palestinians from the status of 
passive victims to that of principal partici- 
pants in the struggles which raged about and 
around them. She skillfully weaves the story 
of Fath, the nucleus and mainstream of the 
PLO, with the story of minority resistance 
groups and of Palestinian nationalism in oc- 
cupied Palestine, to produce a coherent po- 
litical map of the Palestinian national move- 
ment. 

In her discussion of the PLO's Arab and 
international relations, the author identifies 
Arab intervention in Palestinian affairs and 
adamant US opposition as the two most 
difficult elements in the PLO's otherwise 
remarkably successful external politics. She 
believes the future of the PLO and the Pales- 
tinian struggle for national rights to be depen- 
dent on the PLO’s ability to provide support 
for the nationalist movement inside occupied 
Palestine rather than on an attempt to 
regroup as a **mini-army"' elsewhere, as well 
as on the possibility of an ‘‘external’’ devel- 
opment, such as radical change in Egyptian 
policy or a great power detente which might 
lead to a two-state solution of the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict. 
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The most noticeable weakness of the book 
is the inadequate coverage of the ideologies 
of the various resistance groups, and the 
passing reference (limited to two paragraphs) 
to the PLO's democratic secular state idea, 
its major contribution to the search for an 
equitable solution to the Palestine question. 
In spite of these shortcomings, The Palestin- 
ian Liberation Organisation remains a solid 
piece of research and writing and a valuable 
addition to the literature on the Palestinians 
and the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

This is more than one can say about 
Frangi's book, The PLO and Palestine. Con- 
sidering the fact that Mr. Frangi's affiliation 
with and access to the PLO should have 
enabled him to produce an informative and 
insightful work, the result is disappointing. 
His book consists of 29 sketchy mini- 
chapters which cover too much and say too 
little. He begins with ‘Palestine Before the 
Hebrews’’ and devotes less than three pages 
to the war of 1948. 

The translation from the original German is 
poor, carried out by someone who apparently 
is not sufficiently familiar with the Palestinian 
scene. He is obviously not even familiar with 
common names and consequently retains the 
German spelling, calling the well-known 
mayor of Bethlehem, for example, ‘Elias 
Freidsch" (p. 186). Palestinian cities are of- 
ten mentioned by their Hebrew names, Akko 
for Acre and Lod for Lydda, an unfortunate 
lapse in a book on the PLO by a PLO official. 

The book also includes curious slips, as 
when the author speaks of British negotia- 
tions in January 1918 with ‘‘Hussein—now 
King Hussein of Jordan" (p. 43), confusing 
the present king with his great-grandfather. 
More serious, the author often devotes more 
attention to points which need little or no 
explanation and passes over issues which 
require clarification. In his discussion of the 
PLO clash with Jordan in 1970, for example, 
Mr. Frangi explains why the infant PLO was 
defeated by the Jordanian army (hardly a 
mystery) and ignores the more important 
question of why they came to clash and 
whether it was avoidable. 
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On the whole, The PLO and Palestine may 
be useful as introductory reading for some- 
one who is curious about the Palestinians and 
has not yet taken the trouble to learn about 
them. 


Muhammad  Hallaj, Director, Palestine 
Research and Educational Center, Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Palestinians over the Green Line: Studies on 
the Relations between Palestinians on both 
Sides of the Armistice Line since 1967, ed. by 
Alexander Schólch. London: Ithaca Press, 
1983. 207 pages. £5.25 paper. 


Reviewed by Elia Zureik 


The anthology under review is the fruit of 
studies and field work carried out in the early 
1980s by two research teams, one from Bir 
Zeit University on the West Bank and the 
other from Essen University in West Ger- 
many. While the thrust of the findings centers 
on contrasting the sociopolitical attitudes of 
Palestinians living in the West Bank with 
those of Palestinians living in Israel proper, 
the overall framework is informed by a his- 
torical analysis of Palestinian-Israeli rela- 
tions. The basic aim of the research is to 
show that the 1967 war had a direct effect on 
the strengthening of Palestinian identity and 
in bringing about shared experiences among 
both groups of Palestinians. 

In one of the papers, Reinhard Weimer 
develops the argument that the Zionist at- 
titude to the Palestinians must not be viewed 
as the result of a static Zionist ideology, but 
as a function of changing circumstances hav- 
ing to do with the characteristics of the Zion- 
ist settlers, the need for cheap and unskilled 
Arab labor, and the changing demographic 
profile of Palestinians and Israelis after the 
1967 war. With the coming of the Likud 
government in 1977, the Jewish exclusivist 
attitude towards the Palestinians, which was 
prevalent in the pre-1948 period, seems to 
have received an additional impetus, leading 
to the present situation of a **de-facto apart- 
heid.” 


In another historical piece, Ibrahim 
Dakkak chronicles the ups and downs of 
Palestinian nationalism, tracing its emer- 
gence as a bona fide force to the early 1920s, 
followed by its ‘arabization’ in the 1940s 
during the intervention of Arab armies in the 
1948 war, its resurgence under the banner of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (as a 
result of the Rabat Agreement in 1974), and 
finally its gradual re-arabization in recent 
times, caused by the political and military 
setbacks suffered by the PLO in Lebanon and 
Jordan, with the latter increasingly assuming 
the role of a co-spokesman in Palestinian 
affairs. 

By far the most novel aspects of the anthol- 
ogy are the two papers in which the attitudes 
of Palestinians in the West Bank and Israel 
are compared. Data collected from Palestin- 
ians in Israel shows a pattern of responses 
tinged with a sense of realism. Close to 
two-thirds agree that Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza has contributed to a 
heightened sense of Palestinianism, and three- 
quarters agree that they should assist their 
Palestinian brethren on the West Bank in 
coping with occupation and possibly putting 
an end to it. Still, a majority of those Palestin- 
ians in Israel have no desire to join those on 
the West Bank in the context of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state, if and when it comes 
into being. Undoubtedly, as citizens of Israel 
they clearly see that their problems are of a 
different nature, and that they should assert 
their national identity by staying steadfast on 
the land. A larger proportion of Palestinians 
on the West Bank hold a different view, and 
see their destiny to be closely intertwined 
with that of Palestinians across the Green 
Line. Both groups however, define the PLO 
as pivotal in resolving the current impasse. In 
another survey cited in the editor's contribu- 
tion, it is shown that close to 90 per cent of a 
representative sample of Palestinians on the 
West Bank name the PLO as the repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people. Only 
three per cent cast Jordan's King Hussain in 
such a role. 

It is to be hoped that this type of analysis 
can be extended in the future to include 


Palestinians from Gaza as well as Palestinians 
in the diaspora. One minor criticism, which I 
am sure other readers will share, is that the 
editor should have exercised his judgment in 
a more disciplined manner so that the organi- 
zation of the data in tabular form would be 
easier to follow and interpret. 


Elia Zureik is professor of sociology at 
Queen's University, Canada. 


SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Les communautés confessionnelles du Liban, 
by Luc-Henri de Bar. Paris: Éditions 
Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1983. 197 
pages. Postscript to p. 199. Additional notes 
to p. 213. Epilogue and Prospective to p. 215. 
Index to p. 232. Maps to p. 235. FF 100.00 
paper. 


Reviewed by Robert M. Haddad 


The author's stated aim is to describe the 
religious and social organization of 
Lebanon's confessional communities and to 
determine the place of each in the political, 
economic and intellectual life of Lebanon (p. 
16). In fact, much of de Bar's work concerns 
itself with sketching the tangled history that 
brought each community to the position it 
occupied in 1972—in a Lebanon now van- 
ished beyond recall. De Bar's portraits are 
nuanced and deft: the Maronite Christian 
who is born, lives and dies a Lebanese, who 
in transit guards jealously his political pre- 
rogatives even as these are overtaken by 
demographic, economic and political devel- 
opments within and without Lebanon; the 
Shi'i Muslim who is born and dies a Lebanese 
but who, in youth, passes through a transi- 
tory Arab phase, the while awaiting transla- 
tion of his growing demographic preponder- 
ance into effective political and economic 
power; the Sunni Muslim who is born, lives 
and dies an Arab, who is wary of the Leba- 
nese exclusivism of the Maronites and anx- 
ious about the rising Shr'i tide, who remains 
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loathe to abandon the pan-Arab dream with 
its intimations of revived Sunni hegemony; 
the martial and enigmatic Druze, fearful of 
demographic, economic and political shifts 
that do not favor him and reluctant to act 
without due regard for his co-sectaries in 
Syria and Israel; the Greek Orthodox, eco- 
nomically prosperous, the most Arab of 
Christians and most prolific in spawning and 
supporting modern (and mutually exclusive) 
Middle Eastern political ideologies; the 
Greek Catholic, economically prosperous but 
less than wholly articulate politically, 
perched as he is between Islamic East and 
Christian West, between Greek and Latin 
Christianity. De Bar presents with equal sym- 
pathy and understanding Lebanon's lesser 
actors: the Nestorians and the Armenian and 
Jacobite monophysites, together with their 
respective Uniate branches; the Protestants 
and Latin Christians, few in number but 
prominent in education; the Jews, all but 
undone by the conflicting claims of Zionism 
and Palestinian, Syrian or Arab nationalism. 
Finally, de Bar shows how the multi- 
confessional Palestinians had come to cast 
their shadow over all Lebanese. 

In writing for the non-specialist, de Bar 
rarely bothers to cite his sources and includes 
no bibliography. He tends also to be rather 
more knowledgeable about Christians than 
about non-Christians, although his generali- 
zations about the latter do not often miss the 
mark. Indeed, de Bar's errors of fact and 
interpretation are few and hardly crucial. 
While there is little in his book, especially in 
its historical passages, which could not be 
found in the existent literature, de Bar has 
produced an informed and sure introduction 
to the complexities of Lebanese confessional- 
ism, and even specialists may profit from his 
insights. The author seeks to conceal none of 
the fissures that marked the fragile but func- 
tioning society that was Lebanon in 1972. 
What lends particular poignancy to his work 
is the reader's awareness that de Bar's rela- 
tive optimism concerning Lebanon's future 
has been revealed as chimeric by the cruel 
events of the last decade. However inadvert- 
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ently, his work clarifies many of the reasons 
why catastrophe struck. 


Robert M. Haddad, Smith College. 


La paix manquée: Le mandat d'Elias Sarkis 
(1976-1982), by Karim Pakradouni. Beirut: 
Editions Fiches du Monde Arabe, 1984. vi + 
266 pages. Index to p. 273. n.p. 


Reviewed by Wadad Salman 


La paix manquée is the first book about the 
term of office of President Elias Sarkis of 
Lebanon (September 1976-September 1982), 
beginning with the second year of the 1975-76 
civil war, the entry of the Syrian army into 
Lebanon and the growth of Syrian influence, 
the problem of the Palestinian presence, and 
ending with the Israeli invasion and the elec- 
tion and death of Bashir al-Jumayyil. What 
we discover in this book is that Pakradouni, a 
member of the Phalangist party's Polit- 
bureau, was closer to President Sarkis than 
was widely known at the time. Sarkis relied 
on a small group of friends and advisers, 
and Pakradouni was apparently among those 
few. 

In his introduction, the author asserts that 
the book is intended to be first and foremost 
a testimony and a document, and does not 
represent the author's opinions or interpreta- 
tions. On reading the book, however, one 
notices opinions, value judgments and biases. 
The author may perhaps be excused for relat- 
ing only half the story because he dealt 
with only one party, the president and his 
advisers, but he has left out much. 

The book is a non-chronological review 
with special emphasis on the problems Sarkis 
faced and on his failures. Pakradouni shows 
clearly the importance of Sarkis's pessimism 
and his lack of confidence as factors in his 
failures. Pakradouni stresses the fact that 
Sarkis saw himself as a referee between 
different factions rather than as a leader 
whose responsibility was to find a solution 
that would be acceptable to all or most of 
them. 


The author asserts that Sarkis wanted to 
make the power of the Lebanese president 
absolute within the political system, but 
shows that no attempt was made to do it the 
right way, that is, by formally changing the 
constitution and the laws. Unfortunately, un- 
der Sarkis the cabinet and the parliament 
were permitted to have almost no participa- 
tion in important decisions, reflecting his 
view of the presidency. 

The author omits any treatment of the role 
of non-Christians during the Sarkis presi- 
dency. The prime minister, Salim al-Huss, 
who was in office for four consecutive years, 
is barely mentioned and then only to be 
unfairly criticized. In fact, Dr. al-Huss 
earned respect as a fair and far-sighted leader 
from a large cross section of Lebanese, Arabs 
and foreigners. But in attempting to perform 
his duties as prime minister, al-Huss had the 
misfortune to disagree with President Sarkis. 

Positive achievements of the Sarkis regime 
are omitted, perhaps because there were not 
many. But what is remarkably missing is the 
negative role which the author's own party 
played and the problems it created for the 
regime, the administration and the Lebanese 
army, which President Sarkis was trying to 
rebuild. 

It is important to note that President Sarkis 
has not publicly objected to or denied any 
material in this book. But if we suppose that 
one of the aims of the book, written by a 
friend and close adviser of Sarkis, was to 
justify the regime's failures, it is not certain 
that the author has succeeded. In fact, peace 
was manquée in part because of the attitude 
and style of those responsible for governing 
Lebanon, but there were other factors over 
which they had no control, such as the armed 
Palestinian presence and the interference of 
outside powers, which made it dubious that 
peace was attainable whatever Sarkis and his 
advisers did. Nevertheless, one wishes more 
of an effort had been made. 


Wadad Salman is a Lebanese who lived in 
Beirut during the period covered by the 
Pakradouni book. 


Urban Notables and Arab Nationalism: The 
Politics of Damascus, 1860-1908, by Philip S. 
Khoury. New York and Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1983. Cambridge 
Middle East Library. xi + 100 pages. Map. 
Notes to p. 132. Bibl. to p. 143. Gloss. to p. 
145. Index to p. 153. $34.50. 


Reviewed by Linda Schatkowski Schilcher 


This book is an engagingly written essay 
elucidating the connection between society 
and the emergency of a new ideology. It is an 
important contribution to the story of why 
Arabism did not result in an Arab state when 
the Ottoman Empire collapsed. 

Khoury's synthesis can be stated as fol- 
lows: a) Arabism in Damascus prior to World 
War I reflected the interests of only a certain 
fraction of the urban absentee landowning 
class that had failed to achieve political 
power commensurate with its expectations. 
b) Only when Ottomanism became obsolete 
(thanks to the success of the British-initiated 
Arab Revolt, not the Damascene notables), 
did Arabism become a full-blown movement 
in Syria and the tension between religious 
and secular nationalism resolve in favor of 
the latter. c) The movement was, however, 
hamstrung both by the French intervention 
and the behavior of its still Ottoman-like 
urban upper class leadership. 

Khoury acknowledges his debts to many 
authors for the most important elements of 
this synthesis, but he avoids making the book 
a tedious historiographical essay. His own 
work concentrates on elaborating the class 
character of the 1908 to 1920 Damascene 
elite, tracing the roots of those prominent in 
the post-1908 events back into the 19th cen- 
tury. He sees in the events of 1860 a water- 
shed in the political relationship between 
Damascenes and Ottomans, after which a 
weakened ''traditional leadership” was con- 
solidated into a ‘‘landholding bureaucratic 
elite" whose political functions consisted of 
maintaining themselves at the top of society 
and representing Ottoman interests in it. 

Weaknesses appear in the consideration of 
the 1860-1880 period. There are errors of 


information! and difficulties with terminology 
and analysis. The differentiation between the 
functions and the prestige of the persons, 
families and groups considered is unsatisfac- 
tory. By occasionally using prestige as a 
benchmark (and thus accepting the judgment 
of partisan contemporaries), the author often 
errs in defining the groups and the placement 
of families in them. 

At the heart of the dilemma in describing 
the sociopolitical formations of Damascus 
lies the problem of whether or not the no- 
tables were really the society's politicians. It 
is clear that a handful of families became very 
wealthy and influential, but it is not clear 
exactly how they went about controlling 
events. The positing of clientele networks as 
the key to politics here is inadequate; their 
activation and systemic dominance must be 
demonstrated. How, for example, did no- 
tables operate in the agrarian revolts both in 
the oasis and in the more distant hinterland 
which constantly preoccupied Ottoman pol- 
icy in Syria of this period? Did the clientele 
networks connect to the political intrigues of 
the 1870s and early 1880s? Did the notables 
sacrifice Damascene nationalism for Syrian- 
ism, at least in an economic sense? These and 
other central historical issues of the period 
1860 to 1908 remain unsolved. 

On the whole, there is a lack of sympathy 
for the historical realities facing Damascenes 
in this period. The city’s leadership was on a 
survival course, buttressing itself among the 
forces of Europe, Egypt, Arabia and 
Istanbul. In addition, coastal mercantile in- 
terests and the states’ heavy fiscal demands 
on rural production surpluses were threaten- 
ing Damascene hegemony in the political 


1. A number of mistakes, for example, have 
misled Khoury into seeing a quicker recovery after 
1860 than actually occurred; the incumbents in the 
posts of Hanafi mufti, Shafii mufti and nagib 
al-'ashraf are incorrect; the history of the ‘Ajlanis 
is confused with that of the Manjak-'Ajlànis; many 
families of aghawat origin are not placed in that 
category; the Bakris’ prominence in the 18th cen- 
tury is ignored; families like the Kuzbaris, Jundis 
and ‘Amidis are overlooked as are the localist sufi 
orders which were not controlled by the inner-city 
'ulamá'. 
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economy of the region. Thus, their domi- 
nance in the bureaucracy and their accumula- 
tion of land can be seen as tactics in a historic 
struggle which continues until today. The 
accomplishments of Damascus in maintaining 
any political control over Syria whatever and 
contributing to the tremendous expansion of 
agricultural production and the accumulation 
of native capital—both incontrovertible steps 
in the growth of Syria's national economy on 
the way to nationhood at this time—have 
been underestimated. 

Nonetheless, the book is a valuable de- 
scription of the nature of the turn-of-the- 
century generation of Damascene notables 
and of the momentous events of their times. 
The introduction leads us to expect that the 
sequel volume will attempt to clarify how this 
group's survivors interacted ideologically 
and politically in the mandate period with the 
"Christian commercial bourgeoisie," which 
according to Khoury was the ''only other 
class [sic] whose interests can be said to have 
risen in the second half of the 19th century.” 


Linda Schatkowski Schilcher, author of 
Families in Politics: Damascene Factions and 
Estates of the 18th and 19th centuries 
(Wiesbaden, 1984). 


TURKEY 


American Diplomacy in Turkey: Memoirs of 
an Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, by James W. Spain. New York: 
Praeger, 1984. iii + 245 pages. Index to p. 
256. $31.95. 


Reviewed by Timothy W. Childs 


This is a thoroughly admirable book; it is 
much more than a mere memoir and will be of 
interest to a far wider circle than that which 
regularly follows the course of US-Turkish 
relations. Basically, what Ambassador Spain 
has done is to use his experiences in Turkey 
as a springboard for describing and analyzing 
the kinds of things a modern American am- 


bassador must do, both with respect to for- 
eign official and non-official circles in the host 
country, and with respect to official and non- 
official Americans with an interest in the host 
country, both in the field and in Washington. 
It is very well done. 

The first six chapters focus on US-Turkish 
relations during Ambassador Spain's tenure 
in Ankara. These examine such questions as 
dealing with the military regime which came 
to power in 1980, and keeping the NATO 
alliance healthy in the light of usually strained 
Greek-Turkish relations, especialy over 
Cyprus. Ambassador Spain gives interesting 
evidence of Turkish flexibility on the Cyprus 
question by 1981; unfortunately, the Athens 
Bovernment was unwilling or unable to pro- 
vide the constitutional guarantees sought by 
Ankara. Spain also makes interesting and 
sometimes amusing comments on the subject 
of relations between the US and Turkish 
military establishments, where differences in 
respective military traditions, be they cer- 
emonial or financial, can create problems for 
an ambassador. He also provides enlighten- 
ing examples of instances—such as our trying 
unsuccessfully to persuade Turkey to impose 
sanctions on Iran during the hostage crisis— 
in which a firm American ally simply saw 
things differently. Of the hostage crisis, Spain 
writes (p. 62) that it was an episode wherein 
**. . . only Algeria, which played the role that 
I had wished for Turkey, and Cyrus Vance 
. .. have any reason to look back on with 
pride.” To that list, this reviewer would add 
Canada, which helped to get a few of our 
people out. 

The second half of the book deals with 
matters less weighty in the sense of immedi- 
ate foreign policy concerns, but which bring 
into focus some of the more eternal aspects of 
diplomatic life. From exploring the archaeo- 
logical delights and treasures of Turkey, to 
the unforgettable fun of attending a party 
given by the embassy's Marine guards: these 
are things remembered by most FSOs with 
nostalgic pleasure. In this second half of his 
memoir, Spain also deals most divertingly 
with various vexing and often insoluble ques- 
tions, such as the old problem of seeing that 


ambassadorial appointees, whether career or 
political, are well qualified; ways of heading 
off unnecessary trouble with the Foreign 
Ministry; and the inevitable tensions between 
Washington's and our embassy's approach to 
a given problem. There are many insights in 
this book—space precludes mentioning more 
than a bare sample here—which should be 
read with great interest by anyone even pe- 
ripherally involved in the business of diplo- 
macy, and which ought to be required reading 
for all junior US foreign service officers. 


Timothy W. Childs, former foreign service 
officer and now professorial lecturer in diplo- 
matic history, Johns Hopkins SAIS. 


Interest Groups and Political Development in 
Turkey, by Robert Bianchi. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1984. xiv + 405 
pages. Appends. to p. 411. Bibl. to p. 420. 
Index to p. 426. $45.00 cloth. $17.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Frank Tachau 


Turkish politics since World War II have 
involved an amalgam: respect for the author- 
ity of the state and an often vigorous form of 
democratic politics. A characteristic feature 
of Turkish democracy has been a marked 
capacity for the formation of voluntary as- 
sociations of all kinds. This book analyzes 
the trends and patterns of group formation 
within the context of political and socio- 
economic development ín Turkey, particu- 
larly during the decades between 1960 and 
1980. 

Bianchi's study is a significant contribution 
on two levels: First, it adds greatly to our 
understanding of the political and social de- 
velopment of Turkey; second, it is a major 
contribution to the literature on corporatism. 
In fact, Bianchi uses Turkey as a case study 
to test the usefulness and validity of the 
concept of corporatism. Although the con- 
cept has often been linked with advanced 
capitalism. Bianchi finds it quite appropriate 
for purposes of understanding Turkish devel- 
opment. Indeed, his analysis of the Turkish 
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data suggests the need for greater refinement 
of the concept. Traditionally, scholars have 
outlined two basic variants of corporatism: a 
state-directed model in which the power of 
government is employed for the purpose of 
controlling private associations and thus lim- 
iting political participation and maintaining 
political and social stability, and, second, a 
model of societal corporatism in which the 
drive to associate emanates from the grass 
roots and results in a more pluralist political 
and social system. Reality is, of course, more 
complex than this theoretical dichotomy sug- 
gests. Bianchi cites the extensive recent lit- 
erature on Latin America and Western Eu- 
rope as well as such Asian countries as 
Indonesia and Thailand to document several 
variants on the two basic models. Moreover, 
he notes that not all attempts to establish 
state-directed corporatism succeed, nor are 
societal corporatist systems necessarily free 
of centralized control in the hands of domi- 
nant groups other than the government. 
Bianchi's study suggests that both types of 
corporatism may emerge in a single given 
society like that of Turkey. There may be 
fluctuations or cycles signifying successive 
stages of governmental control alternating 
with periods of pluralist efflorescence, or the 
two trends may coexist and compete with one 
another at the same time. For example, 
Bianchi suggests that the Justice Party pur- 
sued a policy designed to establish ‘‘organi- 
zational cartels" among professional and 
other interest associations to facilitate con- 
trol by the party. The Republican Party, in 
contrast, as it moved to the left during the 
1970s, tended to adopt a more pluralist ap- 
proach; it sought to establish alliances with 
less cartelized segments of the labor move- 
ment and had the potential for similar links 
with other pluralistic sectors, such as the 
traditional artisans’ associations (esnaf). 
However, as Bianchi duly notes, the notion 
of state-directed corporatism enjoys much 
greater support in traditional Turkish political 
culture than does the pluralistic variant. It is 
probably not coincidental that corporatist 
sectors are better organized and more influ- 
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ential than pluralist ones, which are weak 
and/or declining. 

Bianchi also finds that attempts to develop 
centrally directed corporatist patterns have 
sometimes backfired, leading to rebellions 
from below. Thus, the attempt of the labor 
confederation (Türk I) to monopolize the 
labor movement led to the formation of the 
radical confederation known as DISK. Simi- 
larly, an influential group of large industrial- 
ists established its own association 
(TUSIAD) as a means of countering its rela- 
tive impotence within the quasi-official cham- 
bers of commerce and industry. There is also 
a conservative employers’ union (TISK) on 
the opposite end of the ideological spectrum. 
In some cases, those in power have deliber- 
ately imposed pluralism on a group of organi- 
zations as a form of punishment for their 
failure to provide political support, as was the 
case with the engineers and architects. 

This study was originally written in the late 
1970s. Unfortunately, it has not been brought 
up to date. The 1980 coup is mentioned only 
parenthetically, although its impact on vol- 
untary associations has probably been more 
profound than either of the two previous 
military interventions in 1960 and 1971. In- 
deed, the post-1980 regime provides dramatic 
confirmation of Bianchi’s predictions that the 
attempt to maintain a non-coercive corporat- 
ist system in Turkey would fail. The 1982 
constitution imposes serious limitations on 
both voluntary associations and political par- 
ties. All of the old parties were disbanded. 
Some of the more radical interest groups also 
suffered. The leaders of DISK still await the 
outcome of their trial on charges of sedition. 
It is too early to say how soon and to what 
extent the system will be able to recover from 
this latest and most severe cycle of 
authoritarianism. 

In spite of this limitation, Robert Bianchi’s 
study is a brilliant display of the explanatory 
power of the analytical tools: of the social 
scientist. As such, it is an extremely valuable 
contribution to Turkish studies as well as to 
our understanding of the role of private as- 
sociations in the politics of developing socie- 
ties. 


Frank Tachau is professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois at Chicago 
and is the author of Turkey: The Politics of 
Authority, Democracy, and Development. 


Political Parties in Turkey: The Role of Islam, 
by Mehmet Yasar Geyikdagi. New York: 
Praeger, 1984. Praeger Special Studies. ix + 
156 pages. Bibl. to p. 167. Epilogue to p. 169. 
Index to p. 176. $25.95. 


Reviewed by Üstün Ergiider 


This short but informative volume by Dr. 
Geyikdagi attempts to summarize historical 
events and the policies of political parties 
with respect to secularism and the role of 
Islam in Turkey between 1950 and 1980. 
Perhaps the major strength of the volume is 
the ability of the author to fit a considerable 
amount of information into a relatively lim- 
ited space. 

The title of the book is somewhat mislead- 
ing. The reader anticipates a new contribu- 
tion to the growing number of studies treating 
political parties from a political science per- 
spective; instead, the book is more a chrono- 
logical account of developments with respect 
to secularism and the role of religion in 
Turkish politics. The accent is on the emer- 
gence of competitive party politics in Turkey 
and how religious symbols and values are 
exploited by leaders and politicians for elec- 
toral success. The author, however, devotes 
almost half the volume ‘‘to a brief and general 
outlook at the development of secularism in 
the Ottoman Empire and Turkey” (p.v), in 
order to help explain developments between 
1950 and the military intervention of 1980. 

The question that was posed during the 
politically turbulent years of the late 1970s 
was to what extent Kemalist reforms would 
be pushed back by the emerging reactionary 
movements. The author points out *'that al- 
though Ataturk's reforms were fundamental 
and essential to build a nation-state with a 
different outlook and ideology, they were 
superficial” (p. 11) in the sense that, in the 
early days of the republic, it was impossible 


to reach a greater part of the rural population 
given the government's capabilities. Rapid 
socioeconomic change in recent years as well 
as increasing communication has, if one in- 
terprets the author correctly, opened up a 
Pandora's box unanticipated by the Kemalist 
secular reforms. The government's inability 
to increase the general level of education, 
coupled with the insecurities and social dis- 
locations created by socioeconomic change, 
have led to a potential for religious radicalism 
ripe for exploitation by political parties. The 
author appears to place the major blame on 
political parties to the right of the Republican 
Peoples Party and their grass-roots organiza- 
tions. He does not, however, explain how 
this exploitation takes place at the grass-roots 
level nor why differences exist between po- 
litical parties in their exploitation of religious 
sentiment. 

What are the prospects for the develop- 
ment of secularism in Turkey? Geyikdagi 
concludes that ‘‘Islam made inroads into poli- 
tics in Turkey during and after the transition 
to a multiparty system”, but that present 
conditions as well as future prospects favor a 
long-term trend of secularization (pp. 155-6). 
He seems to base this conclusion on two 
assumptions: first, that further socioeco- 
nomic development will make more progres- 
sive, secular ideologies the vehicle of politi- 
cal demand for threatened groups; and sec- 
ond, that the legal measures of September 12, 
1980 will make the exploitation of religion 
more difficult. 

The major strength of this volume lies in its 
detailed discussion of events and develop- 
ments with respect to secularism. It is a 
concise history, and could serve as a good 
handbook for those interested in recent Turk- 
ish politics. The author also attempts to an- 
alyze and explain not only the parties and 
voter behavior but also the recent economic 
crisis and related public policies. It is here 
that the book suffers from a lack of an analyti- 
cal framework. Most of the statements on 
voter behavior and patterns of party support 
have the assertiveness of major findings, 
while in reality they are no more than hypoth- 
eses begging for more research. This re- 
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viewer wishes the author had also covered 
more extensively some of the fairly recent 
literature both on political parties and party 
systems, and on the role of religion in Turkish 
politics and society. 


Ustün Ergüder, visiting professor, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, The Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University. 


Sex Roles, Family, and Community in Turkey, 
ed. by Çiğdem Kágitgibagi. Bloomington, IN: 
Indiana University Press, 1982. Indiana Uni- 
versity Turkish Studies, Vol. 3. vi + 401 
pages. Contri. to p. 408. Index to p. 414. 
$12.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Ann E. Larimore 


This important and stimulating collection of 
15 studies illuminates how Turkish families 
and their individual members have responded 
to the past 30 years of accelerated economic 
development and accompanying rapid social 
change. Professionals concerned with policy 
and its implementation in any developing 
country, not solely those concerned with 
Turkey, can read this volume with profit. The 
studies' 16 authors, 11 of whom are Turkish 
social scientists, consistently use a micro- 
analytical approach, presenting data about 
individual people, specific families, villages, 
and urban neighborhoods which bring to 
vivid reality the national and small-scale sur- 
vey statistics presented to frame the prob- 
lems addressed. 

The authors represent a range of disci- 
plines: anthropology, clinical psychology, 
demography, political science, regional plan- 
ning, social psychology, sociology, and urban 
studies. Despite this heterogeneity and the 
variety of theoretical frameworks applied, 
the volume displays a remarkable continuity 
derived from a consistent concern for the 
state and well-being of Turks as individuals 
coping with unprecedented conditions of 
structural transformation. 

The studies are arranged in four sections 
with increasing scope of subject matter: 
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“Family Structure” (2 studies); ‘‘Sex Roles" 
(6); The Changing Community—Urban and 
Rural'' (3); and ‘‘Family and Social Prob- 
lems” (4). The editor has arranged the essays 
in a sequence which enhances our cumulative 
understanding of the adaptation and resil- 
iency of Turkish families in an era framed by 
sharp economic changes, massive urban and 
international migration, and political destabi- 
lization. 

The individual studies draw on diverse sets 
of data gathered primarily during the 1970s. 
They include ethnographic case studies of a 
commercializing agricultural village and of a 
gecekondu (squatter settlement) which devel- 
oped an infrastructure of essential services, 
small scale surveys, including one of female 
and male murderers in three geographically 
separated prisons and another of 120 lower 
and middle class Istanbul women—half em- 
ployed and half housewives, as well as a 
plethora of national and international statisti- 
cal sets and surveys, particularly the Turkish 
segment of a 1975 nine-country Value of 
Children study. 

As in most collections, the incisiveness and 
informativeness of the essays vary, but the 
overall standard is high. The essays’ bibliog- 
raphies are extensive and rewarding to read. 
Several authors make points which, as the 
editor rightly indicates, generate ‘‘new orien- 
tations, conceptualizations and hypotheses 
about Turkish society ... which owe less 
[than former ones] to Western thinking” (p. 
3). Several explore the implications of the 
preponderance of nuclear family residences 
for a society where the functionally extended 
family residing in several locations is still 
very important for its members, and where 
other social relations are often undertaken in 
a ‘‘kinship idiom.” 

Nearly half of the studies focus on women, 
including the six articles on sex roles. This 
reflects the ''striking and unintended” fact 
(p. 17) that ten of the Turkish contributors are 
women, who more than Turkish male social 
scientists have turned their scholarly efforts 
to investigating sex roles and the family. The 
rich array of data about women, interpreted 
from varying perspectives, is a central 


strength of this volume. At the same time, it 
prompts a call for analogous scholarly efforts 
to inform us about Turkish men. 

These studies secondarily tell us about the 
willingness of certain individuals to respond 
altruistically to rapid change, taking respon- 
sibility for the community beyond the family. 
Because of understandable limitations of ac- 
cess to field sites and research opportunities, 
the studies emphasize data from western Tur- 
key, especially the large cities and particu- 
larly gecekondu neighborhoods. They func- 
tion like a battery of spotlights bringing sepa- 
rated but related phenomena out of obscurity 
but leaving the changing fortunes of families 
in rural and eastern Turkey still to be specu- 
lated about. Because this volume demon- 
strates unequivocally the increased social un- 
derstanding which comes from sensitively 
designed research, it is hoped that its perusal 
will aid in opening the path for additional 
research on similar essential topics. 


Ann E. Larimore is professor of geography 
and women's studies at the Residential Col- 
lege, University of Michigan. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Britain and Saudi Arabia, 1925-1939: The 
Imperial Oasis, by Clive  Leatherdale. 
Totowa, NJ and London: Frank Cass, 1983. x 
+ 347 pages. Bibl. to p. 359. Appends. to p. 
386. Index to p. 403. $35.00 cloth. 


Reviewed by Bayly Winder 


This work surveys relations between Britain 
and Saudi Arabia from ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s con- 
quest of the Hejaz to the outbreak of World 
War II and is evidently the published version 
of Dr. Leatherdale’s dissertation in inter- 
national relations. The book constitutes 
something of a sequel to G. Troeller's The 
Birth of Saudi Arabia: Britain and the Rise of 


the House of Saud, also published by Cass 
(1976). 

The author's basic approach is to examine 
how Britain, then an imperial superpower of 
gradually failing strength, coped with an un- 
usual situation. The situation was that while 
Britain controlled much of the Middle East- 
ern Árab world, in the middle of it was a vast, 
sparsely settled, undeveloped, isolated, weak 
country which, on the other hand, was led by 
a master politician, was the center of the 
deepest yearnings of the world-wide Muslim 
community, and was independent. 

Within the general great-power/client-state 
context, the inquiry addresses several 
themes: 1) The channels of Anglo-Saudi rela- 
tions, which at the beginning were very lim- 
ited and bureaucratically complex on the 
British side, and 2) The problem of territorial- 
ity as a concept and in practice. The relation- 
ship of the latter problem to the Ikhwan 
revolt and the Iraqi border is thoroughly 
considered but perhaps less originally than in 
C. M. Helms' The Cohesion of Saudi Arabia. 
Once the Saudis had accepted the concept, 
Anglo-Saudi relations in regard to all other 
Saudi boundaries are examined. In most 
cases Britain played the major role in limit- 
ing, or in some cases vainly trying to limit, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s territorial ambitions. 3) The 
interactions of Britain and Saudi Arabia with 
outside powers and problems—both regional 
(principally Arab and Jewish nationalisms) 
and European (principally Italy's Red Sea 
interests, but also German and Soviet con- 
cerns). 4) The oil problem which, 
Leatherdale cogently argues, was not felt to 
be as important then as we tend to imagine 
from a post-1973 perspective. 

In all probability this book is too dense to 
appeal to the legendary enlightened general 
reader. This point may be highlighted by 
noting that the book has a total of 2,214 
footnotes. But for those happy few who dote 
on peninsular history and on Britain's mo- 
ment in the Middle East there are many 
rewards. They include interesting informa- 
tion on the handful of British and Arab per- 
sonalities who conducted interwar relations 
between the two countries, especially King 
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‘Abd al-‘Aziz. There are also scattered el- 
egant formulations such as, ‘‘pan-Arabism 
only seemed to flourish as a subversive 
movement. It seemed to thrive under oppres- 
sion and wither in liberty” (p. 283). This 
work constitutes a mainstream contribution 
to the history of an unusual interstate rela- 
tionship and of Saudi Arabia in this century. 

Dr. Leatherdale's work is based almost 
exclusively on British official records. These 
constitute an incomparable resource, but no 
single title in Arabic—occasional translations 
quoted in diplomatic dispatches excepted—is 
cited, and other archives are hardly men- 
tioned. Commendably objective in sub- 
stance, the work occasionally suffers from a 
Blimpish tone (e.g., generic reference to 
**Oriental rulers,” p. 210). The bibliography 
is full but not exhaustive; there are appendi- 
ces including a handy ‘‘dramatis personae" 
and the texts of 15 relevant treaties (with, 
however, some relevant ones such as the 
Italo-Saudi treaty of 1932 omitted). 
Cartophiles will be underwhelmed, but there 
is one sketch map. 


Bayly Winder is the author of Saudi Arabia 
in the Nineteenth Century and professor of 
history at New York University. 


The Illicit Adventure: The Story of Political 
and Military Intelligence in the Middle East 
from 1898 to 1926, by H. V. F. Winstone. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1982. xv + 363 
pages. Maps. Appends. to p. 384. Notes to p. 
487. Bibl. to p. 510. Index to p. 528. £16.50. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Wilson 


The Illicit Adventure is a tale of European 
espionage and influence played out in the 
Middle East in the years up to and during the 
First World War. It follows the author’s 
previous forays into the lives of the British 
travellers-cum-agents, Gertrude Bell and 
W. H. I. Shakespear, and covers some of the 
same territory. In addition, it considers the 
explorations and exploits of such Europeans 
as Alois Musil, Wilhelm Wassmuss, Frieherr 
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Othmar von Stotzingen, and Aaron 
Aaronsohn, a Rumanian Jew who settled in 
Palestine. 

Choosing conspiracy as the motor force of 
his story, the author endows his numerous 
characters with a mighty capacity for good 
and evil. In his version of the history of 
European interest and interference in Middle 
Eastern affairs, larger historical forces are 
ignored in favor of the accumulated detail of 
treaties, honored and dishonored, and of per- 
sonal lives and preferences. The author con- 
centrates on rivalries, chance meetings, and 
string-pulling among the Europeans, and on 
universal personality defects (‘‘murderous,”’ 
“treacherous,” ‘‘unpredictable,”’ ‘‘fanatic’’) 
among the Turks and Arabs. 

It is certainly true that conspiracy may 
intervene at a given moment to alter or mod- 
ify a course of events within a specific set of 
historical circumstances, as for example CIA 
intervention in Iran in 1953 and in Chile in 
1973. But conspiracy is a difficult causal 
thesis to sustain over a period of some 20 
years and against the background of such 
momentous developments as the clash of 
British and German imperialism, the fall of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the rise of Arab 
nationalism. As an explanation for British 
and German policy in the Middle East during 
the period, or for Middle Eastern upheaval 
since, it leads the author down some very 
strange paths indeed, and ultimately to 
ahistorical and untenable conclusions. For 
example, the author believes that Britain 
should have allied with Ibn Sa'üd during the 
war rather than with Sharif Husayn and that 
“the British Government had no intention of 
recognizing the Sharifite claims; and even if 
they had, there was an insuperable obstacle 
to their realization in the shape of Ibn Saud” 
(p. 335). He forgets that Ibn Sa'üd had no 
religious standing and only marginal impor- 
tance in the Ottoman Empire at the beginning 
of the war, when Britain needed an ally 
whose religious position would vitiate a call 
to Jihád and whose defection would hurt 
Ottoman unity and inspire others to do like- 
wise. He also fails to consider the part that 
Britain itself played in the downfall of Sharif 


Husayn by failing to honor its wartime prom- 
ises to him. Had Britain kept its promises, 
Husyan would have looked far different to his 
contemporaries; he would have been a suc- 
cess rather than a failure, and he might then 
have had the power and prestige to check Ibn 
Sa'üd. Finally, the obstacle to the realization 
of Sharifian claims was not Ibn Sa'üd, but 
Britain's decision to keep its commitments to 
France at the expense of its commitments to 
the Arabs. 

According to the author, Britain's failure to 
choose Ibn Sa'üd as its chief ally in World 
War I, which he blames mainly on the great 
influence of Gertrude Bell and T. E. Law- 
rence, caused Saudi oil to fall into the hands 
of Americans (rather than Englishmen) later. 
Before he is through, he lays at the door of 
Bell and Lawrence, as ‘‘the loudest and most 
articulate supporters of the cause of Arab 
nationalism” (p. 361), the responsibility for 
all of the interwar upheaval and loss of life in 
Palestine, Iraq, and the Arabian Peninsula, 
as well as for the 1958 revolution in Iraq, the 
rise of Nàsir in Egypt, and the rebellion of 
the ‘‘mullahs and ayatollahs of Persia.” Such 
conclusions, explicit or implicit, are absurd. 

Behind any case for conspiracy lie minute 
renderings of meetings and conversations. 
These the author gives in voluminous detail. 
However, in the absence of a larger historical 
framework of coincident and divergent inter- 
ests, the accuracy and ultimate meaning of 
such detail is questionable. At the very least, 
one cannot help wondering what meetings the 
author may have missed and what conversa- 
tions went unrecorded. But, while he would 
have been well-advised to have borne in mind 
the old adage that the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts, many of the details he 
has dug up will be of interest and of use to 
other historians of the Middle East. 


Mary C. Wilson, visiting assistant profes- 
sor of history, New York University, is com- 
pleting a political biography of King 'Abdul- 
lah of Jordan. 


Qaddafi and the United States since 1969, by 
P. Edward Haley. New York: Praeger, 1984. 


Praeger Special Studies. xi + 324 pages. Ref. 
to p. 347. Index to p. 364. $34.95. 


Reviewed by Lisa Anderson 


This book is an exhaustive, and at times 
exhausting, recitation of the American public 
record on the subject of its title. Organized in 
a series of partly chronological, partly topical 
chapters, it covers such subjects as 
Qadhdháfi's terrorist campaigns in Europe, 
the Edmund Wilson scandal, the Billygate 
affair, and the Reagan administration's pres- 
sure on Libya. 

This system of alloting a theme to each 
stage of American-Libyan relations leads to a 
curious lack of continuity in the story: Oil, 
for example, is discussed in the early part of 
the narrative and once again briefly in the 
treatment of Reagan policy, but hardly at all 
in between. Indeed, the almost exclusive 
reliance on journalistic sources to provide not 
only the material but the very structure of 
the narrative leads Haley to an often uncriti- 
cal recapitulation of the fashionable news 
stories of the time rather than to the analysis 
which is usually one of the advantages of 
hindsight. 

For example, Claire Sterling's treatment of 
Qadhdhafi’s terrorism, Seymour Hersch's re- 
ports on the Wilson affair, and the Bayh 
Committee's reports of Billy Carter's activi- 
ties are presented again in meticulous detail 
with few additions and little commentary. 
This approach appears to be prompted by the 
author's concern to maintain objectivity in a 
highly charged arena but it more frequently 
serves to lose the reader in the minutiae of 
old debates, and it neglects the day-to-day, 
prosaic side of the relationship, which was 
rarely newsworthy enough to draw the atten- 
tion of journalists or Congressional commit- 
tees. It is, however, to be preferred to 
Haley's occasional resort to innuendo—par- 
ticularly in discussing the important but 
poorly documented issues of Qadhdháfi's 
role in terrorism and his nuclear weapons 
program—through the time-worn device of 
phrases like ‘‘in what may have been an 
unrelated development” (e.g. pp. 128, 200) to 
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make otherwise undemonstrated connections 
between events. 

The narrative picks up considerably in the 
Reagan period, perhaps because Haley relies 
more on interviews with unnamed US of- 
ficials, perhaps because the debates are still 
live issues, perhaps because, as he suggests 
in the epilogue, he is in sympathy with this 
administration's approach to Libya. In any 
case, the treatment in Part III, “Resort to 
Hostility," is intelligent, balanced, and 
thoughtful, and it constitutes one of the more 
sober and perceptive briefs for what remains 
a hotly contested policy. 

Overall, this book can be a useful reference 
work. If it has no genuine unifying theme, 
neglects the historical and economic back- 
ground of American and Libyan foreign pol- 
icy, and is burdened with a somewhat repeti- 
tive style, it also offers quite detailed and 
accurate discussions of the American views 
of most of the major contretemps in US- 
Libyan relations over the last 15 years. 


Lisa Anderson, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment, Harvard University. 


Regional Security in the Middle East, ed. by 
Charles Tripp. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1984. Adelphi Library Series. viii + 174 
pages. Index to p. 182. $22.50. 


Reviewed by Max L. Gross 


The London-based International Institute for 
Strategic Studies (IISS) possesses two prin- 
cipal vehicles for disseminating the mono- 
graphs it accepts for publication: its impor- 
tant bimonthly journal Survival, and the 
Institute's Adelphi Papers monograph series, 
of which there are now some 180 titles. In 
addition, the Institute occasionally repub- 
lishes groups of related articles in its book 
series called the Adelphi Library. 

The book reviewed here is the most recent 
publication in this last series. Each of the six 
articles included within it has appeared be- 
fore, either in Survival or as an Adelphi 
Paper. As a result, although the book is 
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copyrighted in 1984, its contents are some- 
what dated; no article in the book was written 
after Israel's 1982 invasion of Lebanon. Shai 
Feldman's article, **A Nuclear Middle East,” 
which appears as Chapter 5, was written just 
before Israel's bombing of Iraq's Osiraq re- 
actor in June 1981; and Chapter 6, Shahram 
Chubin’s fine essay, ‘‘Soviet Policy Towards 
Iran and the Gulf,’’ first appeared as an 
Adelphi Paper prior to the outbreak of the 
Iran-Iraq war but after the Iranian revolution. 

The above observation should not be taken 
as a severe criticism of the book, however. 
Because each of the authors has focused on 
long-term trends and root factors of behavior, 
all have succeeded in producing essays that 
remain relevant. One principal value of re- 
publishing the articles is that they are now 
more accessible to Middle East scholars and 
analysts who may not follow IISS publica- 
tions regularly. 

Three of the articles are now of specific 
historic interest. Chapter 2, Itamar 
Rabinovich’s ‘‘The Foreign Policy of Syria: 
Goals, Capabilities, Constraints and Op- 
tions," is a valuable assessment of Syria’s 
foreign policy on the eve of Israel's invasion 
of Lebanon and helps illuminate what has 
occurred since. Similarly, Feldman's article 
provides an assessment which may reflect to 
some degree Israel's view of nuclear develop- 
ments in the Middle East prior to the Osiraq 
bombing, and Chubin's article on Soviet pol- 
icy is most helpful in understanding many of 
the issues associated with the Iran-Iraq war, 
as well as the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

The theme which knits this otherwise di- 
verse set of articles together is the focus on 
security issues, or as the IISS information 
logo puts it, ‘‘with the basic problems of 
peace." Two of the articles deal with the 
theme directly. Adeed Dawisha's superb ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Saudi Arabia's Search for Security,” 
which is Chapter 1, is a careful analysis of the 
principal long-term Saudi foreign policy di- 
lemma (dependence on the US vs. the need to 
maintain association with the pan-Arab con- 
sensus), stemming from its inherent military 
vulnerability, which helps explain Saudi cau- 
tiousness in dealing with foreign policy is- 


sues. In another vein, Chapter 4, ‘“The Mili- 
tary Threat to Israel," by Colonel Andrew 
Duncan, former British defense attache in Tel 
Aviv between 1977 and 1980, deals with the 
security issue from Israel's perspective. As 
the issue of security has almost completely 
replaced the issue of Israel's survival in the 
post-1967 period, it is important for all parties 
concerned with the peace process to under- 
stand the ramifications of the term. Colonel 
Duncan's brilliant analysis of the issue from 
an almost purely military perspective greatly 
assists the reader in doing this. 

The remaining article of the volume, Chap- 
ter 3, ‘‘A Palestinian State?: Examining the 
Alternatives," by the late Avi Plascov (d. 
Jan. 1982) is a more speculative type of 
essay. Postulating a successful peace proc- 
ess, or at least a willingness on the part of the 
various parties to the Arab-Israeli conflict to 
Work for such a settlement, Plascov examines 
the implications for the region of various 
types of potential Palestinian political entities 
in the West Bank and Gaza. Rejecting vari- 
ous schools of thought concerning different 
Jordanian or Israeli ‘‘options’? as unwork- 
able, he reaches much the same conclusion as 
Mark A. Heller in his more recent work, A 
Palestinian State: Implications for Israel, 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1983), that it is in Israel's interest, in the 
cause of avoiding future wars, to take advan- 
tage of its current strength to work ‘‘for the 
establishment of a phased and restricted Pal- 
estinian state’’ (p. 99). 

In sum, there is much to be learned from 
the articles in this book, all of which are well 
researched, documented and written. It must 
be pointed out, however, that either the edi- 
tor or the publisher made the unfortunate 
decision to reduce the size of the original 
page-proofs, with the result that the print 
now is no larger than 8- or 9-point type, about 
the size of the footnotes in the Middle East 
Journal (the reader is left to imagine how 
miniscule the footnote type is). As a conse- 
quence, the reader must exercise consider- 
able stamina to stay with the book, and this 
reviewer must admit that he chose to read 
several of the articles in their original pub- 


lication. The reviewer also feels the volume 
would have been more complete if it could 
have included one more article of the same 
type written from the perspective of Egypt. 


Max L. Gross, Defense Intelligence Col- 
lege. 


Taking Sides: America's Secret Relations with 
a Militant Israel, by Stephen Green. New 
York: William Morrow and Co., 1984. 256 
pages. Acknowl. to p. 258. Notes to p. 276. 
Acronyms to p. 278. Append. to p. 363. Index 
to p. 370. $14.95. 


Reviewed by Donald C. Bergus 


On p. 80 of this book, Mr. Green, speaking of 
the development of US-Israeli relations from 
the outset of the Johnson administration 
through the June war of 1967, comments: 
"Perhaps most important, U.S. national se- 
curity interests in the region would become 
merged with Israel's to a degree that was, and 
is to this day, unique in the history of U.S. 
foreign relations." A simple proposition that 
is doubtless true. Nevertheless, Mr. Green 
bristles with indignation whenever his study 
runs into the implications of it. 

This is not to say that Mr. Green's concern 
about the anomalies in the US-Israel relation- 
ship is unwarranted or unfounded. The ap- 
prehensions expressed on the American side 
by such prescient observers as Messrs. 
George W. Ball and J. William Fulbright 
cannot lightly be dismissed. Moreover, there 
is on the Israeli side a foreboding that the 
American connection, profitable and essen- 
tial as it has beeri, risks the ultimate engulf- 
ment of Israel's cultural aspirations, sover- 
eignty and independence. The recent uproar 
in the Israeli Knesset when the finance min- 
ister proposed that the country cease its 
efforts to maintain its own currency system 
and, somewhat like Haiti, adopt the dollar as 
its medium of exchange, was revealing. 
There is no denying that a situation exists 
that cries out for thoughtful and cold-eyed 
examination on both sides. But what is 
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needed is less indignation and more clinical 
probing. The assumption that Israel's inter- 
ests, because Israel is a democracy, will 
almost always coincide with those of the 
United States is claptrap. Equally invalid is 
the assumption that America's unprece- 
dented relationship with Israel has signifi- 
cantly jeopardized our real and perhaps vital 
interests in the Arab world. 

Mr. Green spent two years in the pursuit of 
public documents made available under the 
Freedom of Information Act in the National 
Archives and various Presidential libraries. 
His search must have been frustrating be- 
cause what was made available to him could 
only have indicated the plethora of valuable 
material still denied. But Mr. Green was, 
after all, dealing with a period and a region 
that has been extensively documented in ma- 
terials readily available: press reporting, 
scholarly studies, popular books, and mem- 
oirs of key figures, to mention but a few. Had 
Mr. Green delved a little deeper into what has 
long been publicly available, he would have 
avoided some of the most glaring inadequa- 
cies in his book. 

For example, on p. 200 in discussing the 
1967 war, he talks about *'Israel's full-scale 
invasion of Syria on the morning of June 9, 
after Nasser had formally accepted the UN 
cease-fire (in the name of the United Arab 
Republic, which included Syria). ..." A 
glance at such a pristinely non-esoteric 
source as the World Almanac would have 
shown Mr. Green that Syria successfully 
seceded from the UAR in September 1961. 

Mr. Green makes much of the fact that in 
1953 President Eisenhower suspended eco- 
nomic aid to Israel and forced the Israelis to 
cease activities aimed at diverting water from 
the upper Jordan river. He states (p. 87): “It 
was the first and only time that an American 
president has cut off all aid to Israel." Mr. 
Green neglected to discover that in the con- 
text of the 1956 Suez war, American aid to 
Israel was suspended from October 1956 until 
April 1957. But far more importantly, in his 
discussion of the Jordan river situation in the 
early 1950s, Mr. Green does not even men- 
tion the name of Mr. Eric Johnston, president 
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Eisenhower's special representative for this 
question. Mr. Johnston in 1954 and 1955 
came astoundingly close to a negotiated and 
agreed equitable division of the waters of the 
Jordan river system among Israel and the 
riparian Arab states. There was a genuine 
mutual accommodation of interests, reached 
through superb negotiation on Mr. 
Johnston's part, the readiness of Israel to 
sacrifice some of its aspirations, and remark- 
ably strong support by Nàsir's Egypt for the 
idea of a peaceful solution to the problem. 
The Johnston plan foundered as a result of 
opposition not in Jerusalem but at the Arab 
League. Surely this chain of events deserved 
at least a mention in Mr. Green's exposition. 

There is one final example of a serious 
error which a modicum of research in avail- 
able sources would have avoided. Mr. 
Green's account on p. 137 of the October 28, 
1956 meeting, on the eve of the Suez war, 
between Israeli Ambassador Abba Eban and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles is mis- 
leading. Mr. Green implies that Ambassador 
Eban was a party to the Israeli plot to present 
the United States with a fait accompli. It has 
long been known that the ambassador was 
deliberately kept in ignorance of the Anglo- 
French-Israeli plans to attack Egypt. 

The only thing really new in Mr. Green's 
book is his narrative of US Air Force recon- 
naisance assistance to Israel before and dur- 
ing the early days of the June 1967 war. Hints 
and rumors of an operation of this kind began 
to be heard in Washington shortly after it 
took place, but as US government secrets go, 
this one had been remarkably well kept. 

This book is irritating because it underlines 
the need for a comprehensive and dispassion- 
ate study of the US-Israel relationship, warts 
and all, but lapses into emotionalism and 
shoddy research. Nevertheless, it probably 
should be read, if only in the hope that it may 
stimulate the kind of study, writing, and 
thought which the US-Israel relationship so 
desperately needs. 


Donald C. Bergus, foreign service officer, 
retired. 


The USSR and the Muslim World: Issues in 
Domestic and Foreign Policy, ed. by Yaacov 
Ro’i. Boston, MA and London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1984. xv + 292 pages. Index to p. 
298. $37.50. 


Reviewed by David C. Montgomery 


The Soviet Union, more than any other of the 
world’s major powers, has an immediate con- 
cern with the Muslim world. With 45 million 
or more people of Muslim heritage within its 
borders (one-sixth of the total Soviet popula- 
tion), and a border of almost two thousand 
miles with the Muslim states of the Middle 
East, the leadership of the USSR must con- 
sider the Muslim factor in its major domestic 
and foreign policy decisions. The Soviet and 
Muslim relationship has generally been a 
“back burner" aspect of social science re- 
search in the West, the province of a rela- 
tively small group of specialists who for a 
long time have straddled an often uncomfort- 
able fence between Russian-Soviet studies 
and Middle Eastern studies. Since the 1979 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, however, a 
growing number of researchers in the West 
have turned their attention to the Soviet- 
Muslim relationship, both within and beyond 
the Soviet borders. 

This book, a noteworthy example of the 
increasing body of Western literature on the 
topic, is based on papers given at a December 
1980 conference on ‘‘The USSR and the 
Muslim World," held by the Russian and 
East European Research Center of Tel Aviv 
University, where Yaacov Ro'i, both the 
editor and a contributor, is a faculty member. 
The 14 essays by contributors from Israel, 
Western Europe and North America, do not 
cover the topic comprehensively, but rather 
treat various historical and contemporary as- 
pects. Eight of the essays are concerned with 
the Muslim peoples within the Soviet Union; 
the remainder focus on Soviet relations with 
Muslim peoples and states in the Middle 
East. Àn integrated summary of the essays 
concludes the work. 

The collective authorship credits with var- 
ying degrees of success the persistent efforts 


of the Soviet Union to assert control over its 
native Muslims and to gain influence among 
the Middle Eastern states. Setbacks are 
noted, but it is apparent that in general terms 
the USSR has greater control in Central Asia 
and more influence in the Middle East than 
did Tsarist Russia at its peak. Soviet 
Muslims, while not fully integrated into the 
broader, Slavic-dominated Soviet society and 
structure because of their strong ethnic iden- 
tity and general geographical separation, 
have, in involuntary exchange for certain 
cultural, particularly religious, restrictions, 
achieved a material level of life significantly 
above most other non-Soviet Muslim socie- 
ties. Although the Afghanistan venture has 
not added luster to the Soviet image in Near 
Eastern eyes, the USSR has gained stature in 
Southwestern Asia because of the United 
States' policy toward Israel and its apparent 
inability effectively to project power into the 
region. On the other hand, questions arise 
about the future influence which the Soviet 
Muslims, whose national increase is four 
times the average Soviet rate, will have as the 
dominant Russian population proportionally 
diminishes. In the Middle East, should the 
process of developing stable and modern 
nation states' successfully continue, Soviet 
influence may again wane. 

In the coming years, the demographic 
dynamics of the Soviet Muslims may force 
the focus of Soviet studies to move south- 
eastward from the Leningrad-Moscow-Kiev 
area to the Baku-Tashkent-Alma Ata zone, 
while political changes and economic forces 
may shift the attention of Middle Eastern 
studies increasingly away from the Mediter- 
ranean lands toward the Persian Gulf and the 
northern Turco-Iranian frontier. In that case, 
this collection of essays will be a valuable 
source of background information for the 
unfolding events. 


David C. Montgomery, a professor of his- 
tory at Brigham Young University, has re- 
sided both in the Middle East and in Soviet 
Central Asia. 
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ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


The Economics of Peacemaking: Focus on the 
Egyptian-Israeli Situation, by Ruth Arad et al. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1983. xix + 
146 pages. Appends. to p. 159. Bibl. to p. 165. 
Index to p. 170. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Atif Kubursi 


This book focuses on both the theoretical and 
empirical levels of the economics of peace- 
making. The theoretical discussion is con- 
tained in Part I and covers almost 60 per cent 
of the book. A good part of it has already 
been published in academic journals.! This 
discussion is conducted on a sophisticated 
level and provides insights into issues con- 
cerning the prospects for maintaining peace, 
and into potential gains and costs that might 
follow. Notions of dependence and inter- 
dependence are explained and traced in the 
literature of both political science and eco- 
nomics. Costs of dissociation once bilateral 
relationships are established are identified 
and an attempt is made to quantify them. The 
notion that costs of dissociation may exceed 
the benefits from association is particularly 
appealing. Transfer costs are admitted into 
the analysis to generate more relevant predic- 
tions about border trade and bilateral rela- 
tions than neoclassical models with zero 
transfer costs. Gains from bilateral relations 
are extended to transcend the customary 
analysis of trade diversion and creation. Spe- 
cifically, new aspects such as output crea- 
tion, export expansion, the role of coopera- 
tive ventures, and the role of third parties are 
examined. 


1. R. Arad and S. Hirsch, ‘‘Peacemaking and 
Vested Interests: International Economic Trans- 
actions,” International Studies Quarterly (Septem- 
ber 1981) 439-67. 

2. R. Arad and S. Hirsch, '*Potential Trade 
Between Egypt and Israel," Weitwirtschaftliches 
Archiv 118, no. 1 (1982) 62-78. 
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The empirical part is devoted to the analy- 
sis and quantification of the economic impact 
and potential of the Egyptian-Israeli Camp 
David Accords. The discussion here is ques- 
tionable. The predictions are generated from 
regression analysis using OECD countries' 
trade data, and border trade share coeffi- 
cients are derived from data for Switzerland, 
the Netherlands and Ireland. These are coun- 
tries markedly different from Egypt and Is- 
rael both in terms of economic structure and 
their economic relations with their neighbors. 
It is difficult to see how their experience 
could form a valid basis for predictions relat- 
ing to border trade between Egypt and Israel. 
More damaging, perhaps, is the authors' one- 
sided view of bilateralism between Egypt and 
Israel. They suggest that Israel should tie its 
imports of Egyptian oil by buy-back agree- 
ments that would compel Egypt to barter its 
oil for Israeli products. Egypt is already tied 
into selling its oil to Israel, assuring the latter 
of a secure supply of this precariously avail- 
able commodity. To further impose Israeli 
products upon Egypt smacks rather too much 
of earlier attempts by old colonial powers to 
secure supplies of raw materials and markets 
for their finished products. 

Despite the reviewer's serious reservations 
concerning some aspects of the empirical 
work contained in this book and equally 
serious reservations concerning some aspects 
of the policy recommendations, this book 
addresses important issues through an inter- 
disciplinary approach too often neglected by 
economists. 


Atif Kubursi, professor of economics, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. 


P.L.O. in Lebanon: Selected Documents, ed. 
by Raphael Israeli. New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1983. xiv + 307 pages. Index to p. 316. 
$25.00. 


Reviewed by Rashid I. Khalidi 


The key word in this book's title is ‘‘se- 
lected”: according to the editor from a '*myr- 


iad of documents” (p. xiii) left behind by the 
PLO in southern Lebanon. Yet in spite of the 
supposed wealth of genuine PLO material to 
choose from, almost half of the 122 items 
which make up this volume are either not 
documents, or not of PLO origin. Aside from 
six cartoons, four photos and two posters, 
the ‘‘documents”’ include 17 items from Is- 
raeli TV and radio, 17 from the Israeli press, 
and 11 others of varying relevance from non- 
PLO sources such as the Israeli military 
spokesman and the New York Times. 

Even those pieces which are (apparently) 
of PLO origin are largely unimpressive. Most 
have no obvious value, scholarly or other- 
wise, except to reveal such well-known facts 
as that the PLO received military training and 
weapons from Eastern bloc countries, or was 
joined by volunteers from a number of Arab 
and Islamic states. Many reveal even less 
than this. On the other hand, a few are 
interesting, such as a long memo about a 
November 13, 1979 meeting in Moscow be- 
tween Yasir ‘Arafat and Soviet officials, in- 
cluding Andrei Gromyko. 

But, significant though it may be for stu- 
dents of Soviet or Palestinian affairs, this and 
other documents in the book do not sustain 
the far-ranging and tendentious implications 
Israeli draws from them in his heavily edito- 
rial annotations. For example, they do not 
prove that the Soviet Union provides ‘‘the 
ideological, diplomatic and military backbone 
of the Palestinian movement” (p. 33)—an 
assertion which all serious students of the 
PLO would recognize as ludicrous. 

The book abounds with such questionable 
editorial judgments. Worse, its introductions 
to the documents themselves include many 
factual errors. The PLO is alleged (pp. 6, 175 
and 205) to have ‘‘evicted UN observers” 
from Beaufort Castle, which is simply untrue. 
Those made homeless during the 1975-76 
Lebanese war are claimed to have been 
"mainly Christians” uprooted by the 
"P.L.O. and the Muslim left" (p. 3), an 
assertion which ignores the flight of far 
greater numbers of Palestinians and Muslims 
from East Beirut and other areas. Similarly, 
the PLO is claimed in the foreword (p. xiii) to 


include 22 groups, well over double the actual 
number. 

Far graver are the editor's frequent lapses 
of scholarly standards. Thus, he publishes 
PLO orders to shell targets in Galilee in 
mid-July 1981 (Documents 3, 4, 5, 62) without 
even mentioning that this followed five days 
of fierce Israeli bombardments of towns, vil- 
lages, refugee camps and military targets in 
southern Lebanon. In their incomparably 
better book Israel's Lebanon War, Ze'ev 
Schiff and Ehud Ya'ari write of the PLO 
shelling that ** After the fifth day of bombings 
the P.L.O. abandoned its restraint and fought 
back ...'"! Such impartial candor has no 
place in Raphael Israeli's vision. There are 
other equally serious cases of the editor giv- 
ing us less than the whole truth. Document 2 
(pp. 12-25), described as the political pro- 
gram of Fath, is in fact only a draft, as is 
clearly apparent in the reproduction of the 
Arabic original. In the end, it was substan- 
tially amended, to the great dissatisfaction of 
Fath hardliners. Both of these vital facts are 
unmentioned by Israeli in his shrill presenta- 
tion of *'the real goals” of Fath (pp. 9, 12). 

The knowledgeable reader familiar with 
Arabic will find many similar mistranslations, 
non-translations, questionable interpreta- 
tions and omissions. Some are laughable, as 
in Document 57 (pp. 199—200), where a minor 
PFLP-GC official of the same name is mis- 
taken for top Fath leader Abū Iyyàd, or 
Document 36 (pp. 147—157), entitled ''P.L.O. 
representative in Havana reports on Cuban 
assistance," which is obviously the text of a 
rather innocuous speech to a Cuban audi- 
ence. A discerning reader will realize how 
close to home are the words of the two 
cartoon characters which conclude the book: 

—“‘I guess the pen is mightier than the 
sword.” 
—'*, . . Or the truth.” 


Rashid I. Khalidi, on leave from the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut for 1984—85, is a 


1. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1984, p. 
35. 
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fellow at the Woodrow Wilson Center in 
Washington, DC. 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Cities and Trade: Consul Abbott on the Econ- 
omy and Society of Iran, 1847-1866, ed. and 
introduced by Abbas Amanat. London: 
Ithaca Press, 1983. Oxford Oriental Mono- 
graphs No. 5. xliv + 98 pages. Appends. to 
p. 248. Index to p. 256. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Willem Floor 


This is a most useful and welcome book of a 
category that is almost completely neglected 
by historians of the Middle East. The editor, 
Abbas Amanat, rightly points out that there is 
a scarcity of published source material on 
Qajar Iran, especially with regard to the 
mid-19th century. In a useful introduction, 
the editor discusses the strong and weak 
points and biases of European as well as 
Iranian sources available on this period. He 
points out that the reports written by 
Britain’s Consul Keith Abbott, who worked 
in Iran from 1841 to 1868, are of a particularly 
high quality, and moreover represent the fruit 
of his endeavors to review and analyze the 
Iranian economy. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of Abbott’s career and of other con- 
tributions he made to our knowledge of Iran, 
as well as by a description of the politico- 
diplomatic context in which Abbott had to 
operate. The introduction concludes with a 
sketch of the economic and political changes 
which occurred during Abbott’s stay in Iran. 

The introduction serves as a background 
for the reader of Abbott’s reports (a complete 
list of which has been added in an appendix), 
rather than as a definitive analysis of the 
forces and changes about which Abbott re- 
ported. Both the introduction and the reports 
themselves underscore the need for more 
in-depth study of the multitude of still- 
unpublished and unused sources, as well as 
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the need for further publication of more 
source material such as that offered in this 
book. The introduction is followed by useful 
notes and a discussion of bibliographies on 
sources in Persian. Amanat does not include 
in his discussion important publications such 
as those by Fragner and Adamiyyat and 
Nateq. 

The Abbott reports are a most useful 
source for our understanding of mid-19th 
century Iran. They deal with most provinces 
and furnish information on subjects such as. 
trade, production, agriculture, revenues, 
prices, population and military activity. Al- 
though the Abbott reports form the most 
complete treatment of mid-19th century Iran 
in English, nonetheless the book is not a 
comprehensive analysis of the economy of 
Tran. It is, as the editor rightly points out in 
his preface, ‘‘a primary source and a useful 
means of research for students of social and 
economic history." Both the editor and the 
Ithaca press are to be complimented for this 
bold and successful initiative, an example 
which one hopes will be followed by other 
historians and publishers. 


Willem Floor is the author of numerous 
studies on the socioeconomic history of Iran. 


Die Geschichte der ‘‘reiner Araber” vom 
Stamme Qahtan, by Manfred Kropp. 2nd ed. 
Bern, Switzerland: Verlag Peter Lang, 1982. 
Heidelberger Orientalistische Studien 4. 373 
pages. Append. to p. 375. Notes to p. 478. 
Geneology to p. 481. Gloss. to p. 494. Indices 
to p. 522. Bibl. to p. 545. SF 87.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Lawrence I. Conrad 


This work is an expanded version of the 
author's Heidelberg Inaugural-Dissertation 
(1975) on the Kitab nashwat al-tarab fi 
ta’rikh jahiliyat al-‘arab by Ibn Sa‘id al- 
Maghribi (d. 685/1286). This genealogical his- 
tory of the pre-Islamic Arab tribes is partially 
preserved in a unique MS in Tübingen; of this . 


material Kropp confines himself to the ac- . - 


count of the Qahtaniya in the second part of 


the work. The Arabic text is edited with a 
limited number of textual notes (as the MS is 
an autograph), and translated into German. A 
long section of content notes explains aspects 
of the text and seeks to compare its reports 
with its sources and with other medieval 
works. Also included are a detailed introduc- 
tion to Ibn Sa‘id’s life and works, the 
Nashwat al-tarab, and the Tübingen MS; a 
section of genealogical tables; a glossary; and 
indices of Qur'ànic quotations, hadith, prov- 
erbs, poetry, persons, tribes, place names, 
subjects, and sources. 

The Nashwat al-tarab is a late work, and 
one might wonder to what extent such a text 
could add to our knowledge. In fact, Ibn 
Sa'id often cites familiar verse and well 
known works of earlier authorities: Ibn 
Qutayba, al-Tabari, al-Mas'üdi, Abū l-Faraj 
al-Isfahani, and Hamza al-Isfahàni, to name 
but a few. And it is worth noting that the 
source upon which he most frequently relies 
(60 citations in this part of the text) is Ibn 
Hisham’s Kitab al-tijón, a work often criti- 
cized for its folkloric content and absurd 
glorification of the Yemeni tribes. 

But at the same time, Ibn Sa‘id does use 
other works now lost, most particularly al- 
Bayhaqrs Kitab al-kamá'im (50 citations) 
and his father's Wajib al-adab (14 citations). 
It should also be recalled that Ibn Sa‘id spent 
much time traveling in Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
and Iraq, and collecting information for his 
various works. Finally, it is by now well- 
known that the Muslim west, especially Ibn 
Sa‘id’s native Spain, often preserved works 
and reports on early Arab and Islamic history 
that failed to survive in the lands of the east. 
This text is therefore a welcome addition to 
the published lore on the Qahtaniya. The 
Nashwat al-tarab should prove useful to his- 
torical editors of Arabic texts of this kind and 
also to those interested in the culture of the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus, where the ancient 
heritage of tribal Arabia remained a topic of 
general interest in Ibn Sa‘id’s time. 

It should be noted that the full Arabic text 
of the Nashwat al-tarab has now been pub- 
lished in two volumes in Amman. Neverthe- 
less, Kropp’s translation, introduction, and 


notes will continue to be a useful compliment 
to this work. 


Lawrence I. Conrad, American University 
of Beirut. 


L’historiographie mérinide: Ibn Khaldün et 
ses contemporains, by Maya Shatzmiller. 
Leiden, The Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1982. x 
+ 155 pages. Bibl. to p. 163. Gldr. 56.00. 


Reviewed by Aziz al-Azmeh 


The best part of this book is to be found in the 
final 30 pages. There, the author sketches the 
political conditions that obtained in Fez, es- 
pecially with regard to the relation between 
the Merinids and their subjects, and utilizes 
this material to interpret the rise of local 
history in contradistinction to official dynas- 
tic historical writing. A very plausible case is 
made by the author for her contention that 
the rise of the cult of Idris and what appears 
to be a local patriotism are closely connected 
to the class consciousness of local patricians 
who never actually came to terms with the 
exigent Merinids, and that the emergence of 
local history can easily be accounted for in 
such terms. 

For the rest, the book is far less satisfac- 
tory. The author gives the reader an idea of 
the content, authorship and circumstances of 
composition of the various works which she 
classifies as Merinid, though this classifica- 
tion is not in itself always justified. Ibn 
Kbaldün's history cannot be thus classified, 
without so many reservations as to render the 
classification meaningless. Also doubtful is 
the Musnad of Ibn Marzüq, which does not 
belong to historical writing but to a distinct 
genre, just as the Fürstenspiegel, which con- 
sist very largely of historical material, never- 
theless are not works of history. This un- 
certainty reflects a tendency of the part of the 
author to accept rather too readily facile 
explanations of the various matters that she 
records in her book. 

Two cardinal assumptions dictate Dr. 
Shatzmiller's explanations. The first is a 
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technicalist conception of historical writing, 
which often correlates the choice of historical 
material by writers of history exclusively to 
textual critique, without regard to more gen- 
eral conceptions of historical relevance. The 
other is her gradation of historical writing 
along a scale bounded by individuality and 
sycophancy. Yet historical writing is never 
the transparent medium linking ‘‘reality’’ and 
the historical via the equally transparent his- 
torian. Between the text and historical events 
(ncluding textual sources and historians' 
predelictions) are interposed historical con- 
ventions, which determine the relevance of 
events and the structure of narrative accord- 
ing to which they are presented. The author's 
decision to ignore the structures of Arabic 
historical writing in general is certainly re- 
sponsible for some of the confusion regarding 
the form and content of Merinid histori- 
ography. Some of these matters would have 
benefited from more thorough research on 
Ibn Khaldün's historical writing, which might 
have allowed the author to make use of the 
important insights and studies of Abdallah 
Laroui, P. von Sivers, N. Nassar, and others, 
which are not cited. 


Aziz al-Azmeh, Department of Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, University of Exeter, UK. 


Jewish Life Under Islam: Jerusalem in the 
Sixteenth Century, by Amnon Cohen. Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1984. 
xiii + 225 pages. Abbrevs. to p. 228. Notes to 
p. 261. Index to p. 267. $30.00. 


Reviewed by Karl K. Barbir 


Amnon Cohen, professor at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, has published several important 
books on Ottoman Palestine. The latest, Jew- 
ish Life Under Islam, is a translation and 
revision of the author's 1982 Hebrew work 
and brings the author's findings to a wider 
public. It is based on the Ottoman court 
registers (sijills) of Jerusalem, specifically 84 
volumes covering the 16th century. The en- 
tries include decrees and judgments of the 
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Ottoman magistrate (the gddi) regarding a 
wide range of social, personal, and economic 
matters. The author's thesis is that although 
the Jews of Jerusalem were legally consid- 
ered a non-Muslim community by the Muslim 
rulers, and were therefore considered to be 
segregated from the rest of society, they 
played an important role in the economy and 
interacted in significant ways with their 
neighbors. 

The study treats the following topics: rela- 
tions of the Jews with the Ottoman state and 
its local agents in Jerusalem; population of 
the community during the 16th century; lead- 
ership; inheritances, debts, and taxes; reli- 
gious practices and institutions; social and 
judicial status; and, by far the most extensive 
section, economic activity. Cohen's ap- 
proach in each section is to allow the vivid 
entries in the court registers full play in his 
discussion. At times, this approach becomes 
ponderous, although it is rarely boring. One 
of the author's most interesting conclusions 
is that there was a close relationship between 
the status, wealth, numbers, and treatment of 
the Jewish community and the long-range 
trends at work in the Ottoman Empire as a 
whole during the 16th century. Thus Cohen 
shows that the population of Jews was on the 
increase when the empire was at its height 
during roughly the first two-thirds of the 
century. The status of the community was 
good, its treatment at the hands of the au- 
thorities on the whole fair. When inflation, 
corruption, economic and demographic de- 
cline set in during the latter part of the 
century, the picture changes, although Cohen 
points out (p. 221) that the entire population 
was affected by these trends. Another point 
of interest to students of Ottoman history is 
the use made by members of the Jewish 
community of the Muslim court as a place to 
settle legal disputes among themselves and 
with Muslims and Christians. Very often, an 
adverse ruling by the qadi of Jerusalem could 
be reversed on appeal to the shaykh al-Islam 
in Istanbul, the chief judicial officer of the 
empire. This was one way in which the 
Jewish community protected itself against 


Breed and extortion by local governors and 
officials. - 
Cohen rightly argues that emphasizing the 
differences in religion as a source of friction 
among Jerusalem’s inhabitants is not suf- 
ficient to understanding the society: ‘‘In 
some measure this friction was inherent in 
human nature" (p. 76). And it is human 
nature which stands out so vividly in these 
seemingly dry legal tomes of court decrees: 
for example, the attempts by local officials to 
levy the poll-tax (jizya) on Jewish pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, an act reversed by the authorities 
in Istanbul (p. 106); and the occasional re- 
fusal by wealthy Jews to ‘‘stand security for 
the debts of the Jewish community” (p. 53). 
In sum, Cohen’s study is a richly detailed 
portrait of great complexity, highly nuanced, 
and a balanced and healthy corrective to 
customary discussions of non-Muslims in the 
Ottoman Empire (or the Islamic world gener- 
ally). Most discussions of this subject paint a 
picture of either black despair or bright har- 
mony, of persecution and suffering or happy 
tolerance and ''pluralism."" Readers will ap- 
preciate the critical importance of Cohen’s 
evidence from the court registers as his prin- 
cipal contribution to a complex and contro- 
versial subject. His interpretations may oc- 
casionally be challenged, but his work has 
moved the level of discussion much higher. 


Karl K. Barbir, Department of History, 
Siena College, Loudonville, NY. 


A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Com- 
munities of the Arab World as Portrayed in the 
Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. 4: Daily 
Life, by Solomon D. Goitein. Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press, 1983. xviii + 
270 pages. Appends. to p. 344. Notes to p. 
467. Index to p. 487. $38.50. 


Reviewed by Carl F. Petry 


The appearance of this fourth segment of 
Solomon D. Goitein’s magnum opus attests 
not only to the author’s extraordinary dedica- 
tion, but his exceptional erudition as well. 


The volume at hand focuses on the metropo- 
lis of Cairo during the Fatimid and early 
Ayyubid periods (11th through mid-13th cen- 
turies), with detailed statements on the 
individual’s identity with the city; the nature 
of affordable housing; the furnishings con- 
tained therein; the great variety of clothing 
and jewelry crafted and worn during the age; 
and foodstuffs prepared and consumed by the 
community. 

As in other volumes of this study, Goitein 
relies on the Geniza documents for his pri- 
mary evidence, while taking full cognizance 
of current secondary literature on medieval 
Egypt. The bulk of these Geniza papers (the 
term refers to a storage area attached to the 
synagogue of Misr or Old Cairo) were letters 
dealing with commercial, legal or personal 
matters (exchanged with colleagues from Mo- 
rocco to India), and family-oriented docu- 
ments such as property rental/sales agree- 
ments, or dowries containing elaborate in- 
ventories of bridal trousseaus. The wealth of 
information provided by such materials, es- 
pecially on the activities of lower and middle- 
class persons who were often ignored by 
chronicles that concentrate on ruling elites 
and governmental politics, is already recog- 
nized as a unique and invaluable source for 
the social history of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean world during the High Middle Ages. 
Yet Goitein takes care to qualify the scope of 
evidence en route for each type of institution, 
commodity or service he discusses. For ex- 
ample, in the section on jewelry (p. 201), 
Goitein notes that only pieces with a clear 
market value (gold, silver, copper, pearls, 
fine textiles) were itemized in dowry lists, 
whereas many other articles of high artistic 
standards or aesthetic refinement were not 
mentioned. 

Goitein’s survey has already established its 
methodology, and the volume under review 
does not deviate from the detailed description 
marking its predecessors. Goitein’s main 
contribution consists of data that he has 
brought to light, and his unrivaled knowledge 
of the rich terminology yielded by the Geniza 
materials. Many of the literally thousands of 
items he has encountered do not appear in the 
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standard lexica for the medieval Middle East, 
and Goitein has been compelled to hazard 
educated guesses on the basis of context. The 
decades he has spent sifting through the 
documents, comparing their contents with 
other sources, and reconstructing the settings 
in which they were written, are readily ap- 
parent as one reads over the appendices and 
glossaries dispersed throughout this and pre- 
ceding volumes. 

Yet categorizing A Mediterranean Society 
solely as a didactic Handbuch would be mis- 
leading. Several analytical themes underlie 
Goitein's myriad details. He draws insightful 
conclusions about the urban identity of the 
Jewish community, and its relative mobility 
in the greater Muslim society of Egypt during 
the High Middle Ages. He notes a fundamen- 
tal shift in house styles and furnishings (the 
replacement of large wood objects with tex- 
tile equivalents) during this period, and un- 
ravels complex principles of shared owner- 
ship in real estate. Finally, he surveys the 
social and aesthetic significance of clothing 
and its elaboration, while explaining the rela- 
tive de-emphasis of food preparation in liter- 
ary sources. Despite the relative paucity of 
data on foodstuffs, Goitein provides a brief 
but perceptive statement on fluctuations in 
prices of bread (pp. 234-44), that life- 
sustaining staple for common people. 

In sum, Goitein is to be commended for his 
preparation of this fourth volume. It main- 
tains scholarly standards already set by the 
series, and makes an important contribution 
to the growing literature on urban history of 
the medieval Mediterranean lands. That this 
contribution derives almost entirely from a 
primary source mastered by the author 
renders the work indispensable to others pur- 
suing research in this field. 


Carl F. Petry, Department of History, 
Northwestern University. 


The Rediscovery of the Holy Land in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Yehoshua Ben-Arieh. 
2nd ed. Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, The 
Hebrew University, 1983. 233 pages. Bibl. to 
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p. 253. Indices to p. 263. List of Illus. to p. 
266. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Philip S. Khoury 


Dr. Ben-Arieh’s book is a study of one di- 
mension of modern Palestine’s encounter 
with the West. It concentrates on the travel- 
lers and explorers who wrote about the geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land between 1800 and 
1880, when the fledgling Zionist movement 
became a new focal point of Western involve- 
ment in the region. In this period, a veritable 
cottage industry for the publication of books 
on Palestine grew up. Today’s scholars of the 
Middle East should be envious of the sales 
authors achieved back then. Who exactly 
purchased these accounts of travel and explo- 
ration Ben-Arieh does not say, but we can 
imagine that the church-going middle classes 
were avid readers. 

The author has painstakingly selected 
from among hundreds of authors those who 
seem to have made some contribution to the 
knowledge of Palestine’s geography. Wheth- 
er their accounts have stood the test of time, 
however, has not been his principal concern. 
Most travellers and explorers came to Pales- 
tine to rediscover its biblical geography. 
Armed with compasses, thermometers, mea- 
suring tapes, and English and Hebrew edi- 
tions of the Bible, they retraced the steps of 
Christ and then some. At first, they travelled 
alone, then with guides, and eventually in 
large, well-equipped teams. Ben-Arieh de- 
votes his last substantive chapter to the mod- 
ernization of exploration by charting the rise 
in the 1860s of the British-based Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 

These author-travellers not only provided 
readers back home with prosaic descriptions 
of the physiognomy of Palestine; they also 
provided detailed maps, drawings, and, by 
the end of the period, photographs. Perhaps 
the greatest strength of this book is the 100 
black and white illustrations around which 
Ben-Arieh has woven his text. The portraits 
of bedouin guides and Western travellers in 
mufti belong to the Orientalist tradition. The 
landscapes—those by Roberts are the most 


vivid—reflect the transition from a romantic 
age to one of stark realism. And the progres- 
sion of maps suggests the improvements 
made over the century in the scientific tech- 
niques of cartography and exploration. 

Descriptions (some by writers such as 
Lamartine and Mark Twain) were mixed in 
quality, and ranged from scholarly 
compendia to pocket guidebooks. Before mid- 
century, authors were likely to be as depen- 
dent on what earlier travellers had written as 
they were on first-hand observation. Simi- 
larly, cartographers were inclined to fill in the 
unexplored portions of their maps with in- 
accurate data rather than leaving them blank. 
Ben-Arieh's favorite explorer was the contro- 
versial American seminarian, Dr. Edward 
Robinson, who, by making a major break- 
through in cartography, laid one of the most 
important cornerstones of modern biblical 
research. 

Although travellers accumulated vast 
amounts of information on Palestine's geog- 
raphy, topography, meterology, and flora and 
fauna, ‘‘sacred geography" remained their 
object. With few exceptions, Western visi- 
tors completely ignored Palestine's human 
geography. Language was one barrier, but 
the general feeling of Western cultural supe- 
riority was an even higher one. Travellers 
and explorers, like the Jewish settlers who 
followed them, rediscovered a land with a 
people, but only in the physical sense. For 
them, culturally, the land was barren. Islam 
was blamed for allowing the Holy Land to 
become so degredated and its inhabitants to 
live such a wretched existence. Therefore, 
the Palestine discussed in this book is com- 
pletely devoid of a local human component; it 
is a study of the dedicated, brave, sometimes 
reckless, Western men (and a sprinkling of 
women) who rediscovered Palestine’s an- 
cient past, but who were remarkably insensi- 
tive to Palestine's living present.! 


1. For a richly illustrated account of Palestin- 
ian social and cultural life that includes information 
on the nineteenth century see Sarah Graham- 
Brown's photographic essay Palestinians and their 
Society 1880-1946. (London: Quartet Books, 
1980). 


The major shortcoming of this study is the 
author's failure to connect the seemingly 
endless stream of travellers and explorers to 
the changing relations of power between the 
West and the Middle East. Although he 
frames his narrative of rediscovery in the . 
context of Palestine's opening up to the West 
(growth of Western trade, missionary activ- 
ity, and political influence, and the Ottoman 
reaction) he does not explore the complex 
relationship between knowledge and power. 
He recognizes that the disrespectful, indeed 
hostile, attitude of Westerners to the local 
Arab population was representative of the 
imperialist mentality of the times. But he 
rejects the notion that their attitude or the 
information they gathered may have fur- 
thered Western designs on Palestine. 

Causation does not always have to be 
direct or immediate to be present. The more 
British policy-makers learned about 
Palestine’s geography, the more they became 
convinced of Palestine’s suitability as a buffer 
for guarding the extremely valuable strategic 
and commercial artery at Suez. Similarly, the 
more they were led to believe that Palestine’s 
local population was inconsequential and pli- 
ant, the easier it became for them to rational- 
ize their efforts to control the country. 
Travellers and explorers did not have to 
become settlers in order to contribute to the 
colonial and imperial movements of the age. 
Regrettably, Ben-Arieh overlooks this real- 
ity. 


Philip S. Khoury teaches history at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and is 
the author of Urban Notables and Arab 
Nationalism: The Politics of Damascus 
1860-1920 (Cambridge University Press, 
1983). 


Social Disintegration and Popular Resistance 
in the Ottoman Empire, 1881-1908: Reactions 
to European Economic Penetration, by 
Donald Quataert. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1983. New York University 
Studies in Near Eastern Civilizations, No. 9. 
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xxii + 155 pages. Notes to p. 187. Bibl. to p. 
197. Index to p. 205. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Kemal H. Karpat 


In contrast to the political events, the events 
of the economic and social history of the 
Ottoman state—that is, of the Middle East 
and the Balkans—in the 19th century are 
astonishingly little known. In this relatively 
short book, Professor Quataert has rendered 
a real service to the field by probing the 
economic and social background of the Otto- 
man politics just prior to the Young Turks' 
takeover in 1908. Using a variety of Ottoman, 
British, and German documents,: consular 
reports, and other sources, the author has 
studied the establishment and functioning of 
the Régie (the tobacco monopoly which gave 
the French and German bank group control 
of the entire Ottoman tobacco production and 
consumption), the Eregli Coal Company, the 
Istanbul Quay Company, and the Anatolian 
Railway. He finds that even the limited tech- 
nological and organizational modernization 
embodied in these new economic enterprises 
was largely offset by the fact that their exclu- 
sive purpose was to exploit Ottoman natural 
resources without giving the Ottoman popu- 
lation, especially the Turks, the necessary 
skills to run such enterprises for themselves. 
When exceptions occurred, the beneficiaries 
were mostly Greeks and Armenians, many of 
whom assumed positions as intermediaries 
between representatives of the European 
economic interests and the Ottoman consum- 
ers and producers—a familiar pattern under 
other colonial and semi-colonial regimes. To 
an important extent, the success of this colo- 
nial policy resulted from the fact that at this 
time the Ottoman traditional guilds and simi- 
lar organizations had largely disintegrated 
without having achieved the necessary oc- 
cupational adjustments to facilitate the 
smooth transition to a market economy and 
the establishment of a professional workers 
class. As Dr. Quataert points out, a true 
Ottoman professional workers' class, that is, 
a class of skilled wage earners, could not be 
created even in the Eregli lignite basin, one of 
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the largest in the world, where the exploita- 
tion of coal had begun even before the Euro- 
pean intrusion, although some areas, such as 
Sivas, where mining was well established, 
had some skilled personnel. Consequently, 
the companies were compelled to hire skilled 
Workers from Europe, including Croatia, and 
these were paid salaries far above the wages 
paid to the natives. 

Reaction to the European economic en- 
croachment, as well as to the low wages paid 
to the indigenous workers, was expressed in 
a variety of ways according to the nature of 
the enterprise. Natives responded to the Eu- 
ropean tobacco monopoly by selling their 
own illicitly grown tobacco; this ‘‘black mar- 
ket” became so extensive that in the end the 
company was forced to spend large amounts 
of money to enforce the tobacco-growing 
prohibition. Coal workers and railwaymen 
answered the European economic pressure 
by engaging in strikes; often the lowest paid 
workers—the Muslim Turks—were the most 
extreme in their actions. The Ottoman public, 
in a burst of indignation against the Austrian 
annexation of Bosnia, successfully boycotted 
Austro-Hungarian goods. Turkish national- 
ism grew, especially among the lower 
classes, fed by reaction to imperialism and by 
class antagonism, which developed along re- 
ligious and ethnic lines. Professor Quataert 
implies that the Young Turk revolution was 
nurtured, partly at least, by the resentment 
its leadership felt towards European eco- 
nomic exploitation. Again, it was this exploi- 
tation which gave rise to a sense of class 
solidarity, and occasionally brought together 
the Turkish, Greek, Armenian, and other 
workers. 

On the sociological level, the book at- 
tempts to study the passing of the traditional 
crafts and their replacement by professions 
and organizations associated with industriali- 
zation and a modern market economy. This is 
a basic question, calling for the study of 
occupational change, job mobility, and 
professionalization. It is, in fact, the second 
major theme of the book, but it is, unfortu- 
nately, only partially developed, refined, and 
linked to the major economic theme. The 


main weakness of the book is, in fact, the 
failure of the author to weld together the five 
chapters into a well-developed conceptual 
and analytical framework. Each chapter— 
useful as it is—stands almost as an indepen- 
dent monograph. Yet, the book in essence is 
an excellent and original work which not only 
fills an important gap in the study of the 
Ottoman social and economic history in the 
19th and early 20th centuries but also opens 
new perspectives for future research. 


Kemal H. Karpat, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. 


ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


Banking and Finance in the Arab Middle East, 
by Rodney Wilson. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1983. xii + 179 pages. Append. to p. 
188. Notes to p. 200. Index to p. 208. $30.00. 


Reviewed by Robert I. Tignor 


Seismic changes have occurred in the inter- 
national economy since the beginning of the 
19th century, writ large in the spread of 
financial institutions from the center of the 
developed world to its changing periphery. 
These transformations have been exceed- 
ingly dramatic in the Arab Middle East which 
moved, within the span of the 19th century, 
from a bazaar, money-lending economy to 
financial domination by European branch 
banking houses. In the 20th century, a mix of 
indigenous and foreign financial and banking 
institutions, many with headquarters in the 
area itself, came to exercise economic sway. 
This story is clearly and attractively told by 
Rodney Wilson, whose book will surely serve 
as a primer for businessmen and government 
officials of the area. 

The first sections of Wilson’s account offer 
succinct and perceptive historical chapters 
on the introduction of European banking into 
the area. Taking Egypt as the case study, the 


author charts the foundation of numerous 
foreign banks, largely concerned with Egyp- 
tian cotton exports and Egypt’s access to 
European manufactures. One of the most 
powerful of these banks was the National 
Bank of Egypt. founded in 1898 and destined 
to be financially pivotal. While the National 
Bank was for half a century not truly na- 
tional, since most of its shareholders were 
foreigners, it strove to exercise a central 
position within the Egyptian economy. 

Inevitably the proliferation and economic 
domination of foreign banks provoked na- 
tionalist counter thrusts. A long history of 
calls for a genuinely Egyptian bank culmi- 
nated in the foundation of Bank Misr in 1919 
by the dynamic Egyptian entrepreneur- 
nationalist, Tal'at Harb. Wilson's short ac- 
count of the bank is not as convincing as 
some of his other historical snapshots. Draw- 
ing largely on works of Arab economic histo- 
rians but neglecting other studies (most nota- 
bly A. A. I. El-Gritly, The Structure of Mod- 
ern Industry in Egypt), Wilson plays down 
the tensions between Bank Misr and its Eu- 
ropean competitors, which stemmed from the 
bank’s quest for a place in the Egyptian 
financial structure. He even fails to mention 
the traumatic Bank Misr crisis of 1939, which 
is usually the centerpiece for interpreting 
Egypt’s 20th-century, pre-Nasir economy. 
Was the crisis, which saw a run on the bank 
and the enforced resignation of Tal'at Harb, 
the result of internationalist capitalist plots or 
purely the consequence of local mismanage- 
ment? Regrettably, Wilson offers no informa- 
tion. 

The final major theme Wilson discusses is 
the impact of the oil price increases of the 
1970s on the area's financial institutions. 
With Egypt and Lebanon unable to take full 
advantage of the new wealth, the Gulf be- 
came fertile soil for financial and institutional 
innovation. Here historical traditions and re- 
source endowment merged to create new 
financial organs. Kuwait used its vast finan- 
cial surpluses to become an investment cen- 
ter for the Arab east, channelling money 
through investment, trading, and contracting 
companies to outside development schemes. 
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Bahrain, with smaller oil reserves, developed 
as a money market center, while Dubai, with 
its long trading and mercantile tradition, spe- 
cialized in general or merchant banking. 

Though Wilson's work is not based on 
original research nor does it offer new syn- 
theses, it is a careful survey of banking and 
can be recommended to readers interested in 
the Middle Eastern financial system. 


Robert L. Tignor, Princeton University. 


Food, Development, and Politics in the Middle 
East, by Marvin G. Weinbaum. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1982. xii + 180 pages. Bibl. 
to p. 189. Index to p. 205. $25.00. 


Reviewed by John Constantelos 


Marvin Weinbaum is successful in taking on a 
very broad topic in this study, comparing the 
experiences of some 16 countries in a geo- 
graphic region from North Africa to South 
Asia. The strengths and utility of this volume 
lie in the comprehensiveness of the approach; 
any weaknesses in the book also stem from 
its broad nature. 

Differences in climate, soil quality, and 
natural resources have produced widely dis- 
parate conditions in the agricultural sectors in 
Middle East countries. The percentage of 
cultivated land varies from less then one per 
cent in Saudi Arabia to nearly 40 per cent in 
Turkey. Agricultural productivity and growth 
rates also differ greatly. Policy directions 
have shifted with political and economic cir- 
cumstances; however, Weinbaum discerns 
several predominant development patterns in 
the Middle East. These are characterized by 
a distinct urban bias aimed at ensuring stable 
quantities and prices of food staples, with a 
consequential neglect of the agricultural sec- 
tor. 

Broadly, national policies have been di- 
rected, with varying emphasis, to three some- 
times conflicting goals: increased agricultural 
growth, greater social and economic equality, 
and strengthened political control. Wein- 
baum identifies three types of strategies fre- 
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quently followed to achieve these goals: Dis- 
tributive strategies usually involve the trans- 
fer of resources or the creation of incentives 
to improve production in targeted areas or for 
certain populations. Infrastructure develop- 
ment and price subsidies are common exam- 
ples. Reformative strategies frequently in- 
volve a change in legal relationships, such as 
in landholding or water rights. Institutional 
strategies imply the establishment of new 
institutions such as collectives or coopera- 
tives. Each type of strategy has met mixed 
success in the Middle East. 

Weinbaum's greatest contribution is in his 
analysis of how differing strategies in unlike 
national settings have been derailed by com- 
mon patterns of political development. Con- 
ventional bureaucratic dynamics such as ter- 
ritorialism, lack of communication, and in- 
efficient organization are colored by a tradi- 
tional Middle Eastern patrimonialism. In par- 
ticular, poor communication between the 
center and the periphery, a lack of qualified 
workers in the countryside, and a lack of 
integrated long-term planning have contrib- 
uted to policy failures in many countries. 

Bureaucratic obstacles have limited the 
economic growth potential of small landhold- 
ers, tenant farmers, and the landless. 
Weinbaum also attributes the lack of socio- 
economic progress to competing economic 
interests among agrarian classes, and.to the 
lack of effective political demand by low- 
income groups. 

The prospects for improved agricultural 
productivity and increased self-reliance are 
problematic. Rapid population growth and 
rising incomes have caused the demand for 
food to outpace production capabilities. Poli- 
cies designed to maintain cheap food prices 
have reduced incentives to produce and have 
encouraged dependence on concessionary 
food imports. In addition, the overriding con- 
cern for political stability suggests that no 
radical changes in agricultural priorities will 
be imminent. 

Marvin Weinbaum has written an excellent 
book on the political dynamics of food policy 
in a regional context. It is well researched 
and well written, and should prove to be of 


great utility as a survey of national experi- 
ences. 


John Constantelos, School of Nutrition, 
Tufts University. 


The Problems of Arab Economic Development 
and Integration, ed. by Adda Guecioueur. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1984. West- 
view Special Studies on the Middle East. xvi 
+ 221 pages. Contri. to p. 223. $22.00. 


Reviewed by Warrick E. Elrod, Jr. 


This is a well-balanced book which considers 
seriously the possibilities for Arab economic 
integration. It might seem, given the great 
disparities of structure and levels of develop- 
ment of the Arab countries' economies, that 
talk of integration is premature, but the pa- 
pers in this volume do much to indicate what 
changes in those economies would be neces- 
sary if integration is ever to be successful. 
This is a positive contribution. 

The volume is a report of a symposium 
held at Yarmouk University, Jordan, on No- 
vember 4 and 5, 1981. The papers presented 
are of consistently good quality and are or- 
ganized into seven sections: agriculture, in- 
dustry, finance, technology transfer, experi- 
ence of the EEC, obstacles to Arab economic 
integration, and the Agreement on Arab Eco- 
nomic Unity. 

As an interested reader might presuppose, 
the problems of integration are many, and in 
the Arab world made more difficult by widely 
divergent economies in a range of states 
including, among others, war-torn Lebanon, 
socialist Algeria, Oman, Sudan, the Yemens 
and oil-rich Saudi Arabia, which by 1990 will 
have spent over a 15-year period almost 
three-quarters of a trillion dollars on develop- 
ment. The problems of development identi- 
fied in these various nations are the same 
general problems found in almost all develop- 
ing countries. In the Arab as in most of the 
Third World, agriculture has been slighted. 
Hopes that a booming agricultural sector 
would lead to development have usually been 


disappointed. All of these countries have 
rapidly increasing populations, and the agri- 
cultural sector simply has not created enough 
new job opportunities. Yet the sector cannot 
be ignored except at the cost of continued 
dependence on imports and resulting adverse 
balance of payments effects. These papers 
consider the problems of agriculture and 
make sensible proposals for improvements. 
For example, the transfer of capital from rich 
to poor Arab countries is a sound practical 
suggestion. The suggested remedies require 
money, and as the section on "Financial 
Integration” suggests, the oil-rich countries 
could finance the transfer of capital necessary 
to train very low-skilled labor force in the 
Sudan, for example, where land and water 
are plentiful, so it could realize its agri- 
cultural potential. The discussion of a com- 
mon Arab currency, on the other hand, is 
certainly premature at this stage. In the al- 
most 30 years since Western European coun- 
tries achieved currency convertibility, and 
some of the countries joined in a common 
market, even Western Europe has not man- 
aged to create a common currency. 

In this volume, industrialization is viewed 
as being the true engine of development lead- 
ing to integration. This view is not novel, 
being held by almost all planners in develop- 
ing countries, and with considerable justifica- 
tion. As noted in this work, the Arab world 
sees industrialization as essential for political 
sovereignty and as a base for effective Arab 
nationalism, blaming its slow development in 
large part on the colonial powers and multi- 
national corporations. But the participants at 
the symposium take a balanced view, recog- 
nizing that the adoption of poor economic 
policies; shortage of technicians and manage- 
ment; shortage of capital; the lack of technol- 
ogy and the lack of domestic markets also 
explain the backward state of many of these 
economies. The last deficiency in particular 
justifies looking toward integration for a par- 
tial solution. 

Economic development in most of the 
countries noted will be a slow process, with 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and the Emirates being 
notable exceptions. In almost all countries 
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internal structural change is essential before 
integration becomes a genuine possibility. 
But the thoughtful papers in this volume will 
aid in understanding some of the problems 
involved. While some of the statistical data is 
outdated or incomplete, the problem of sta- 
tistical compilation is also addressed. 


Warrick E. Elrod, Jr. is adjunct professor, 
Department of Economics, the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Advanced 
International Studies. 


Water Management Models in Practice: A 
Case Study of the Aswan High Dam, by Dale 
Whittington and Giorgio Guariso. New York: 
Elsevier Scientific Publishing Co., 1983. De- 
velopments in Environmental Modeling, No. 
2. xx + 223 pages. Ref. to p. 238. Indices to 
p. 246. $63.75. 


Reviewed by Sarah P. Voll: 


This work, according to its authors, is di- 
rected towards three audiences: the profes- 
sional community concerned with the man- 
agement of the Nile, water resources plan- 
ners in other countries who could benefit 
from the Egyptian experience, and students 
of water resource management, economics 
and engineering who may find a case study a 
useful complement to theory. The book in- 
deed provides substantial insights to all three 
groups, and while any one individual may 
discover more than he wishes to know of 
analysis outside of his expertise, the book is 
well enough organized that the reader can 
skim areas of lesser utility (to him) and locate 
the analysis of greatest interest. 

Chapter 1 reviews the hydrology of the 
Nile and the British and Egyptian Nile water 
management efforts of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Chapter 2 discusses the supply and 
demand for Nile water in Egypt and the 
Sudan, and, in particular, the competing uses 
in Egypt among agriculture, hydroelectric 
power, flood control, industrial and munici- 
pal use, and navigation. The overview of 
agricultural development, cropping patterns 
and crop water needs is excellent. 
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Chapters 3 through 8 examine six reservoir 
operation models. Chapter 3 uses a water 
budget simulation model to examine the op- 
erating rule developed by H. E. Hurst in 1966 
which serves as the basis of the High Dam's 
operation. Chapter 4 examines the tradeoffs 
between agriculture and electric generation 
and concludes that as land reclamation 
projects and municipal and industrial uses 
expand, hydroelectric generation will in- 
creasingly become a residual. However, 
changes in multi-year operation could 
achieve significant increases in both firm and 
seasonal peak hydropower in exchange for 
small sacrifices in firm agricultural supply. 

Chapter 5 presents a ‘‘real-time’’ manage- 
ment model in which discharges from the 
reservoir are computed by solving a math- 
ematical program which characterizes the 
instant situation each time a decision must be 
made. The greater responsiveness of the ''real- 
time" model over a set operating rule pro- 
vides more optimal inter-year flood control 
and considerably lessens the need for invest- 
ment in the Tushka Canal. Chapter 6 dis- 
cusses the management of water shortages 
and demonstrates that flexibility among users 
in periods of short supply (a change of crop- 
ping patterns in agriculture, for example), 
would relieve reservoir managers of the sole 
responsibility for coping with shortages and 
render the current decision rule too conserva- 
tive. 

Chapter 7 discusses upstream development 
projects which could increase water available 
to Egypt (Lake Tana, Lake Mobutu and the 
Jonglei Canal). It does not touch on the 
possibly competing water needs of Ethiopia 
and Uganda. Chapter 8 analyzes proposals 
for land reclamation in the Sinai and provides 
a model which includes variables for different 
regions, crop rotations and irrigation systems 
to maximize either economic benefit or area 
reclaimed. 

In their conclusion, the authors note that 
for sophisticated modeling exercises to lead 
to improved formulation and analysis of pol- 
icy options, they ‘‘must provide insights 
which can be explained and understood by 


nonspecialists’’ (p. 220). They succeed admi- 
rably. 


Sarah P. Voll is the author of Plough in 
Field Arable. She is currently chief econo- 
mist for the New Hampshire Public Utilities 
Commission. 


RELIGION 


A Concordance of the Qur'àn by Hanna E. 
Kassis. Berkeley, CA: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1983. xxxix + 1349 pages. Indices 
to p. 1444. $95.00. 


Reviewed by Charles J. Adams 


The volume under review is probably the 
most important and useful tool ever to have 
been published for English speaking students 
of the Qur'àn. It opens up the vocabulary, the 
grammar and semantic structure, and the 
conceptual framework of the Qur'àn to the 
English speaker as does no other work. It is 
destined to become a fixture on the reference 
shelves of every Islamics and Middle Eastern 
library as well as a cherished companion for 
individual scholars interested in Islam. Spe- 
cialists will find it invaluable for the easy 
access it affords to the contents of the 
Qur'anic text, but it will have an equal if not 
stronger appeal to non-specialists for whom it 
will overcome many of the barriers to closer 
study of the Qur'àn which lack of Arabic 
might previously have posed. It is safe to 
predict that this volume will find immediate 
acceptance and that its compiler will be 
blessed by generations of students and schol- 
ars to come. 

The Concordance consists of two major 
parts: 1) an index which (in several sub- 
divisions) lists all of the words employed in 
the Qur'anic vocabulary (with the exception 
of particles, conjunctions, prepositions, etc.) 
as they appear in the English translation of 
the text, and 2) the concordance proper. In 
the index portion, under each English word 
there appear (in transliteration) all of the 


Qur'anic words which the English term trans- 
lates or is associated with, together with an 
indication of the Arabic root from which each 
is derived. For example, in the ‘‘General 
Index” under the entry '*heart" the following 
Arabic terms are listed: fu’ad, albāb, nafs, 
qalb, sadr, and wajafa, each with its root. 
Both the index and the concordance sections 
are subdivided into parts that deal respec- 
tively with the Divine Name and with other 
Qur'anic terms, and both are organized al- 
phabetically (using the English order) within 
each subdivision. The concordance portion 
lists the Arabic words (again in translitera- 
tion) under the roots from which they are 
derived, gives certain grammatical informa- 
tion about each (whether noun or verb, active 
or passive, singular or plural, etc.), identifies 
by chapter and verse the place or places 
where that form is used, and quotes a brief 
portion of the actual text where the word 
occurs. The latter is an especially useful 
aspect of the concordance, since it saves the 
user the labor of running down the numerical 
references. The use of romanized translitera- 
tion (the Arabic characters do not appear at 
all) removes the last obstacle for the non- 
specialist; indeed, the book will be usable by 
anyone wishing to know more of the Qur'àn, 
no matter how little his previous preparation 
in Qur'anic studies or Arabic may have been. 

The basic principle from which A Concor- 
dance of the Qur'àn proceeds is respect for 
the literal word of the sacred text; unlike 
many other aids to Qur'àn study, it does not 
in any way depend upon organizational 
schemes imposed from the outside. The 
method of organization thus allows the se- 
mantic relationships of the text itself to stand 
out with clarity. The listing of the Arabic 
words under their roots, and the indication of 
every form derived from every root, allows 
the inquirer to gain a precise sense of the 
meaning of a given term and at the same time 
to see the diversity of its associations. In the 
instance of the English term **heart," men- 
tioned above, it is clear from the variety of 
terms that it renders, or is related to, that a 
multi-faceted concept or set of concepts is at 
play here, and Professor Kassis’ work gives 
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the means, even to the non-specialist, to 
escape the limitations of translation, and to 
see these concepts in all their richness, diver- 
sity and particularity. This volume, there- 
fore, offers much more than a way of finding 
out where certain words are used in the 
Qur'àn text; in its larger dimensions it is 
nothing less than a key to the thought world 
of Qur'àn. There is no more valuable or more 
readily usable resource for delving into the 
message of the Qur'àn than this carefully 
prepared and thought out volume. 


Charles J. Adams, professor, Islamic Stud- 
ies, McGill University. 


Islam and Christianity Today: A Contribution 
to Dialogue, by W. Montgomery Watt. Bos- 
ton: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1984. xiv + 
146 pages. Notes to p. 152. Index to p. 157. 
$17.95. 


Reviewed by Fazlur Rahman 


This book, with a foreword by Shaykh 
Ahmad Zaki Yamaàni, the Saudi oil minister, 
is the work of a prominent scholar who has 
given us many important works on Islam 
during a period of intellectual activity lasting 
over 40 years. The work under review strikes 
quite a different note in that it does not deal 
with Islam per se or even primarily, but 
rather with the challenge of scientism to 
religion and Christianity's response, a re- 
sponse shared also by Islam. The *'dialogue"' 
of the title is, therefore, primarily between 
science and Christianity and not between 
Islam and Christianity. Christianity and Islam 
are portrayed as being in mutual agreement, 
against scientific materialism, rather than in a 
dialogue with one another. 

Towards the end of the book, certain spe- 
cific Christian doctrines, such as the divinity 
of Jesus, are expounded for Muslims. Watt's 
expositions of Christian concepts such as the 
Trinity attempt to show that although many 
Christians accept them literally, they are, in 
fact, capable of valid, even correct interpre- 
tations which may not be far removed from 
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the Islamic belief, if not totally acceptable to 
Islam. As Shaykh Yamani points out in the 
foreword, however, such attempts are futile. 
The Qur'àn decisively repudiates any hint of 
identification of a flesh and blood human 
being—even having a birth date!—with the 
eternal, infinite God. Some Muslim theolo- 
gians have held—and this is the farthest Islam 
has gone and will go—that the sonship of 
Jesus in a purely metaphorical sense may be 
acceptable, just as the Qur'an says about 
Abraham (4, 125) that God ‘‘took him as a 
friend." But even this ''took'" cannot be 
understood in the sense of "adoption," (a 
view held by some Christians) unless it also is 
interpreted purely metaphorically, since the 
Quràn (33, 4 ff) has explicitly forbidden 
adoption even in the human sphere on the 
grounds that adoption creates false and un- 
natural relationships. 

The basic trouble with some Christians' 
attitude towards Islam arises from their view 
of what is called ‘‘religious anthropology." 
According to this view, which was so hotly 
argued by Heinrick Kremer in his The Chris- 
tian Message in an Unchristian World, Islam 
cannot really have a genuine religious anthro- 
pology because it completely effaces man 
beside God, while Christianity can give him 
the status of sonship. Something like this is 
definitely present in this book (pp. 138 ff), 
although the author attempts to give credit to 
Islam for raising man somewhat above the 
status of servitude. The highest praise the 
Qur'àn reserves for a human is ‘‘servant of 
God” (‘abd Allah), a title which it also be- 
stows upon Jesus (and which the Bible also 
does). I frankly do not know what the source 
is of the deep feeling against this term on the 
part of some Christians, except that the sta- 
tus of a slave or a servant in Christiandom 
was very low, contrary to Islam, where 
slaves have also been rulers. Here, in fact, 
we come across theological views which have 
been unconsciously conditioned by social mi- 
lieu and history. 

It is to be noted that, while discussing 
resurrection, our author makes no attempt to 
justify it scientifically. Also, since he treats 
Islam only as an addendum to Christianity, 


he has nothing to say on the deeper meaning 
of the Islamic concept of ‘‘weighing of 
deeds” and its connection with the idea of the 
. Ákhira (the End), etc. 

One must, however, end by giving full 
credit to Professor Watt for having written a 
book of this kind at all; the common run of 
Western scholars of Islam are not at all 
bothered by questions of deeper moral or 
spiritual import so relevant to the future of 
mankind. 


Fazlur Rahman, the University of Chi- 
cago. 


Der Islam in der Gegenwart: Entwicklung und 
Ausbreitung Staat, Politik und Recht Kultur 
und Religion, ed. by Werner Ende and Udo 
Steinbach. Munich: Verlag C. H. Beck, 1984. 
635 pages. Notes to p. 684. Translit. to p. 720. 
Maps to p. 727. Indices to p. 764. Contri. to 
p. 774. DM 138.00. 


Reviewed by Ramon Knauerhase 


This book is a reference work for specialists 
and non-specialists alike. Beginning with an 
historical introduction to Islam as a religion 
and as a political system, it covers confes- 
sional differences and the various forms of 
popular belief within Islam, as well as the 
current status of Islamic minorities in Asia, 
Africa, Europe and America. The emphasis is 
on the Arab world, but considerable attention 
is paid to Iran, Turkey, Pakistan and Indo- 
nesia. 

The volume is divided into three parts. Part 
I presents the historical development of Islam 
from the time of Muhammad to today. Chap- 
ters are devoted to Sunni and Shi'i Islam, the 
renewal of Islam, and a quantitative discus- 
sion of the Muslim peoples today. The broad 
overview of these subjects is designed to 
provide the reader with a framework for 
understanding the cross-sectional studies. 

Part II is the core of the work. It describes 
and analyzes the current debate on Islamic 
law and many aspects of the social order. 
This is followed by a discussion of the current 


state of Islam in a wide range of countries and 
regions. Special chapters are devoted to the 
status of Muslim minorities in Europe and 
America; the militant Muslim groups; the 
mystical brotherhoods and popular Islam 
(Volksislam); Islamic sects (‘Alawi, Druze, 
etc.); the relationship between Islam and 
non-Islamic minorities and pan-Islamic or- 
ganizations. 

Part III covers Islamic culture and civiliza- 
tion today. It deals with syncretism in coun- 
tries such as Morocco and Indonesia; Islam 
in modern Muslim literature; ‘‘Islamic lan- 
guage” in diverse Muslim populations (e.g., 
Swahili, etc.) and the problems associated 
with the creation of Islamic art and architec- 
ture. 

Given the broad subject area of the 
Handbuch it is natural that the authors of the 
various sections confined themselves to the 
major aspects of the subject areas. Footnotes 
are kept to a minimum. However, each ar- 
ticle is supported by a selected bibliography 
of German, English and French sources, 
which offer the reader ample opportunity to 
pursue each subject in greater detail. 

It is impossible to do justice to this volume 
in a short review. Each article contains a 
wealth of information and ideas, of which 
many are rarely discussed outside the spe- 
cialist literature. This reviewer found the 
articles by Konrad Dilger on developments in 
Islamic law, Johannes Reissner on the mili- 
tant brotherhoods and Christoph Burgel on 
Islam in the modern literature of Muslim 
nations particularly interesting and informa- 
tive. The sections dealing with individual 
countries and regions are well written and up 
to date. On the other hand, the absence of an 
extended discussion of Islamic economics 
and banking is a major omission. 

Except for the historical review, most ar- 
ticles take up the subject in the mid-19th 
century and carry events to the present. The 
articles are of uniformly high quality and 
utilize the most recent scholarship in the 
Western and Muslim worlds. 

This volume is a credit to the quality of 
research on Islam and the Muslim world in 
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Germany and should be translated and pub- 
lished in English. 


Ramon Knauerhase, professor of econom- 
ics, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Islam and Ownership, by Seyyed Mahmood 
Taleqani, tr. by Ahmad Jabbari and Farhang 
Rejaee. Lexington, KY: Mazdá Publishers, 
1983. xviii -- 200 pages. Index to p. 203. 
$11.00 paper. 

Islamic Values and World View: Khomeyni on 
Man, the State and International Politics, Vol. 
XIII, by Farhang Rajaee. Lanham, MD: Uni- 
versity Press of America, 1983. American 
Values Projected Abroad Series. xii + 104 
pages. Notes to p. 129. Bibl. to p. 148. n.p. 


Reviewed by Said Amir Arjomand 


Islam and Ownership is the complete English 
translation of a tract by Ayatullah Sayyid 
Mahmüd Taàliqàni (d. 1979), a leading ideo- 
logue of the Islamic revolution in Iran. Only 
short excerpts from this work were previ- 
ously available, notably in a recent anthology 
of Taliqani’s writings (reviewed in MEJ, 
37:4:83). The tract, which first appeared in 
1951 and was greatly expanded through suc- 
cessive editions in the 1950s and early 1960s, 
represents an important step in the construc- 
tion of an Islamic ideology in Iran and shows 
the place of ‘‘Islamic economics” within it. 
As is abundantly clear in Islam and Owner- 
ship, this Islamic ideology is constructed on 
the basis of a selective reexamination of the 
Qur'àn and other Islamic sources in dialogue 
with Western social thought. It is worth not- 
ing that in this work the principal dialogue is 
with Marx and Marxism. An entire chapter is 
devoted to ‘‘Marx’s ideas’’ (Ch. 3), and an- 
other to ‘‘Class differences and privileges" 
(Ch. 8), while a host of other Western think- 
ers from Plato through Thomas More, the 
Physiocrats and Adam Smith, to David 
Ricardo, receive cursory treatment in Chap- 
ter 2. 

Jabbari's introduction provides the reader 
with a very useful and balanced sketch of 
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Tàligànr's life and career, although Jabbari's 
notions of ‘‘genuine’’ Islamic economics and 
the pertinent "normative" and ''positive"' 
statements in the Islamic sources strike this 
reviewer as bizarre. 

In Khomeyni on Man, the State and Inter- 
national Politics, Farhang Rajaee gives a 
compact, well-organized and systematic ex- 
position of Ayatullah Khumayni’s views. Un- 
fortunately, the value of this balanced and 
serviceable exposition is marred by an er- 
roneous and anachronistic chapter on the 
historical background of Khumayni’s ideas 
(Ch. 2). Rajaee’s major contention that there 
is substantial continuity between Khu- 
mayni’s political theory and traditional Shi'i 
thought is simply wrong. It hinges on the 
literal misreading and erroneous interpreta- 
tion of a passage in an early 19th century 
treatise by Mulla Ahmad Naraqi (d. 1828-9) 
(Awa ‘id al-Ayyam, Tehran, 1903-4/1321, pp. 
185-205) which, to make matters worse, ap- 
pear to have been based partly on someone 
else's notes (p. 110, n. 46). Rajaee, and 
probably the person whose notes he used, 
should have realized—as Rajaee realizes in a 
different context (p. 56)—that the juristic 
expression hàákim (shari') cannot be trans- 
lated as ‘‘acting sovereign” (p. 16), and that 
Naraqi was seeking to provide normative 
guidance for the judiciary practice of ‘‘many 
incautious men among the learned of the 
time” who dared, among other things, to ‘‘sit 
in the court of judgment” (majlis al-huküma) 
(Awá'id, p. 185). Furthermore, the sections 
on ‘‘Government”’ and ‘‘the Guardianship of 
the Fagih’’ (pp. 56-61) are too thin on the 
constitutional side and misleading in their 
omission of any discussion of'the provisions 
of the constitution of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran, which after all, do reflect Khumayni's 
teachings on politics. 

Despite these defects, Rajaee's essay is a 
very useful and comprehensive statement of 
Khumayni's ideas, and should as such be 
serviceable for general courses on contempo- 
rary Islam and the Middle East. 


Said Amir Arjomand is a member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton Uni- 


versity, for 1984-5, and the author of The 
Shadow of God and the Hidden Iman, (The 
University of Chicago Press, 1984). 


The Islamic Impact, ed. by Yvonne Yazbeck 
Haddad, Byron Haines and Ellison Findly. 
Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 
1984. x + 239 pages. Index to p. 249. $30.00 
cloth. $12.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Sheila McDonough 


Each one of the 11 contributors to this vol- 
ume has produced an insightful chapter on 
the ''current state" of knowledge with re- 
spect to one of the following topics: Islamic 
politics, economics, education, law, women, 
Sufism, art, culture and identity. The particu- 
lar value of this work lies in the thoroughness 
with which the respective authors deal with 
the present state of Muslim thought and prac- 
tice in each of these areas. Every chapter is 
very informative with respect to the diversity 
among contemporary Muslims concerning 
these complex issues. 

Eqbal Ahmad, author of the section on 
“Islam and Politics," argues that the present 
political tensions in the Islamic world are 
unprecedented, and that it is the drive 
towards the future, rather than the repetition 
of the past, that is the main force moving 
Muslim societies today. Charles Issawi, in his 
chapter on ‘‘The Adaptation of Islam to Con- 
temporary Economic Realities,” discusses 
the stock of economic and social ideals which 
Muslims have at their disposal and how they 
are using these resources. In the final chap- 
ter, ‘‘On Being Muslim; The Faith Dimension 
of Muslim Identity,’’ Willem Bijleveld quotes 
Muhammad 'Abduh as having said that ‘‘Is- 
lam is concealed from Western peoples by a 
heavy curtain of Muslims.’’ The author out- 
lines carefully and sensitively many of the 
diverse forms of contemporary Muslim faith. 
Each of these chapters is careful and thought- 
provoking. 

Jane Smith, author of an informative chap- 
ter entitled '"The Experience of Muslim 
Women: Considerations of Power and Au- 


thority," describes the present situation of 
Muslim women and discusses the issues in- 
volved in the debates concerning their status. 
This issue is also seen in the context of 
Muslim societies grappling with pressures 
both to change and to conserve traditional 
values. 

Akbar Muhammad has contributed a chap- 
ter on Muslims in the United States, a diverse 
group from widely differing cultural and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. He presents a careful 
account of what is currently known about the 
origins of these various groups and of their 
internal histories. 

The authors of these chapters do an excel- 
lent piece of collective work, situating the 
present turmoil in Muslim societies in the 
context of ongoing historical processes. They 
appear to envisage Muslims as selecting, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, affirmations and 
directions from their cumulative tradition. 
Thus, although as Eqbal Ahmad rightly ar- 
gues, the past will not be repeated, it will 
influence the shape of Muslim societies strug- 
gling to be born. 


Sheila McDonough, Department of Reli- 
gion, Concordia University, Montreal. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Changing Bedouin, ed. by Emanuel Marx 
and Avshalom Shmueli. New Brunswick, NJ: 
Transaction Books, 1984. xi + 186 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 193. Contri. to p. 197. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Louise E. Sweet 


The eight essays in this collection deliver a 
great deal of straightforward information: the 
diversity of the semi-nomadic Palestinian 
pastoralists in Israel, the displacement of 
herding and subsistence farming by varieties 
of wage labor and a forced trend to 
sedentarization, the increasing use of Islamic 
family law in the Shari'a court as sedentariza- 
tion proceeds, etc. The book is worth reading 
for that body of information, atomized as it 
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is, and the apparent contradiction between 
these ‘‘basic changes” and the retention of 
“tribal” organization. 

But any undergraduate in anthropology 
would recognize that the authors sound like 
lesser functionalist British social anthropolo- 
gists of the 1930s and 1940s, so deeply im- 
bued with colonialist rationalizations that 
they scarcely perceive and cannot explain the 
inequities of relations between these 
pastoralists and the Israeli society and state 
which dominates and exploits them, under- 
cutting their autonomy. To suggest that in- 
secure casual wage labor gives a way of life 
preferable to autonomy is the best they can 
do, and there is something seriously wrong 
with that point of view. 

Capable as the authors of all the papers are 
of describing and giving information, they fail 
to confront (as British colonialist social 
anthropology failed) the real systemic politi- 
cal significance of Israeli policies and prac- 
tices toward the remaining Palestinian 
pastoralists in Israel. This is incredible, after 
the critical work of Talàl Asad and Roger 
Owen and their students, after the major 
French analysts of the articulation of capital- 
ist and precapitalist modes in a colonial set- 
ting (Rey, Meillessoux, etc.). 

Even these inaccurately labeled ‘‘bed- 
ouin” know better: 

“How many times can we turn, with the 
help of lawyers, to the courts? We complain 
to the police, send written complaints to 
ministers and to public figures and always we 
are notified that our letter was received. So 
far, these appeals have not produced any 
results.” The society spokespersons accused 
the government of Israel with ‘‘a cruel and 
discriminatory policy towards us. By this 
policy we have been forced out of our lands 
and our property has been stolen. Their in- 
tention,” they said, ‘‘is to force the Bedouin 
to live together in Israeli-built centres and to 
turn them into a cheap labor force for the 
country." (Translation: Davar, HaAretz, 
June 5, 1984)—al-Fajr, 22 June 1984, p. 4. 


Dr. Louise E. Sweet, professor of anthro- 
pology, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
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ART 


Arab Art as Seen through the Monuments of 
Cairo from the 7th Century to the 18th, by 
Emile Prisse D'Avennes, tr. by J. I. 
Erythraspis. London: Al Saqi Books, 1983. 
Distr. by Humanities Press, Atlantic High- 
lands, NJ. 265 pages. 200 Plates. $150.00. 


Reviewed by Caroline Williams 


Between 1826 and 1860 Emile Prisse 
D'Avennes, an artist and an engineer by 
training and experience, travelled widely and 
lived extensively in the Islamic world. While 
in Egypt he became fluent in Arabic, ‘‘em- 
braced Islam and lived according to the cus- 
toms of the local population" (p. 7). In Cairo, 
he discovered the Islamic monuments and 
began the compilation of drawings, emboss- 
ings, daguerreotypes, sketches, photographs 
and notes which were the source material of 
the volume on Arab Art, first published in 
1877, as a "study of the manifestation of 
Arab genius in architecture” and an attempt 
“to rescue from oblivion treasures hitherto 
unknown to most scholars and artists” (p. 
24). 

Prisse D'Avennes divides the monuments 
into three periods: 7th to 12th centuries AD, 
**a period represented by few complete mon- 
uments in which the influence of Byzantine 
art is clearly visible”; 13th to 15th centuries, 
**offering religious and civil architecture at its 
apogee in specimens of construction reminis- 
cent of Gothic art in Europe”; and 16th to 
17th centuries, ‘‘a period in which artistic 
expression was all but extinguished under the 
Turkish yoke” (p. 24). Accompanying these 
divisions are general descriptive and histori- 
cal treatments of the country, city and peri- 
ods; of religious, civil and military architec- 
ture; of arts and forms related to architecture; 
and of minor arts and artifacts. A final chap- 
ter, ‘‘On the Origin, Development and Decay 
of Arab Art’’, precedes the plates, which are , 
handsome, detailed and accurate. 

This is a hard book to praise or to enjoy. 
Arab Art is too full of general mistakes, 


inaccuracies, misinformation, inconsisten- 
cies, omissions, typographical errors and edi- 
torial lapses to render it pleasurable or in- 
formative reading either for the specialist/ 
expert or for the student/layman. These flaws 
are the fault of the author, as well as the 
publisher and translator. 

In the past 100 years great contributions 
have been made towards an understanding of 
Islamic art in Egypt. Yet even in 1878, Max 
van Berchem, reviewing Arab Art! chided 
Prisse D'Avennes for mistakes, for the lack 
of source citation, for the fact that he was not 
current with available source material, and 
because entire pages are copied from the 
earlier published Description de l'Egypt with- 
out acknowledgment. Prisse D'Avennes dis- 
misses the Mosque of al-Aqmar, one of the 
finest and best preserved of the Fátimid pe- 
riod, clearly inscribed as being built by the 
wazir of the Imam al-' Amir ibn al-Musta'li in 
1125, as follows: ‘‘Jami‘ al-Ahmar (sic) situ- 
ated in the Sabatiya quarter, merits no special 
description; it was constructed by order of 
Sultan Ibn-Ali al-Mansür"' (p. 101). One finds 
also, in his discussion of stalactites, the lan- 
cet arch, rosettes and the pointed, rounded 
and keel-shaped profiles of domes, the im- 
plausible assertion (crediting ‘‘Salzmann’’)? 
that all of these forms derive from the water- 
melon (pp. 164—65, 172); that the origin and 
beauty of arabesque ornament is linked ‘‘to 
hieroglyphic inscriptions” (p. 187); and that 
the portal of Sultan Hasan ‘‘was built by a 
Christian architect . . . inspired by the most 
remarkable Islamic monuments of India” (p. 
241). It is a pleasure to turn to the plates 
which are skillfully drawn and accurately 
rendered. Not all of the subjects are identi- 
fied, however (for example, the sequence of 
13 domes in Plates 40—2), while some de- 
scriptions are inaccurate. Thus, the details 
portrayed as from the ''Qawam al-Din 


1. M. van Berchem, Notes d'archéologie 
arabe, pp. 6—7, as cited in K. A. C. Creswell, A 
Bibliography of the Architecture, Arts and Crafts 
of Islam to Jan. 1st, 1960. (Cairo: American Uni- 
versity Press 1961), p. 82. 

2. Perhaps Auguste Salzmann, Jerusalem 
(Gide et Baudry, Paris, 1856). 


Mosque, 18th century” (Plates 63—66) belong 
to the Madrasa of the ‘Amir Sarghatmish, 
14th century. 

The Publisher states in the preface that 
"No attempt has been made to bring the 
original terminology up to date or to correct 
occasional errors of fact: the lapses them- 
selves are a constituent element of a work 
such as this” (p. 10). How one wishes, how- 
ever, as one stumbles through the errors on 
virtually every page, that the high price of 
this edition had helped pay the salary of a 
proofreader familiar with the monuments and 
history of Cairo or space for corrections and 
annotations. For example, the mosque cited 
on pages 57, 78, 121, 134 and in Plate 2 of the 
text as that of Da'ud Pasha, 1540, is in fact 
that of Malika Safiya, 1610. On p. 106 under 
the subtitle ‘Sultan Qalawun Mosque” it is 
the Mosque of his son Sultan Nasir 
Muhammad on the Citadel which is de- 
scribed; of the plates that pertain to this text, 
three feature sections of the Madrasa of Sul- 
tan Nàsir Muhammad in the Bayn al-Qasrayn 
and one shows the interior of the mausoleum 
of Sultan Qalawun next door. The difference 
between a mihrab (niche) and a minbar (pul- 
pit) seems only dimly perceived (for example, 
see p. 103, as well as plates 85 and 86). 

Errors and inconsistencies in spelling and 
transliteration abound, and are too numerous 
to list here. They do not provide a ‘‘fascinat- 
ing insight into the mind of a 19th century 
orientalist” as the introduction claims. ` 

In sum: Borrow Arab Art from the library. 
Enjoy the plates, but approach the text war- 
ily. 


Caroline Williams, Center for Middle East 
Studies, University of Texas, Austin. 


SCIENCE & LAW 


Kharáj in Islamic Law, by Hossein Modar- 
ressi Tabataba’i. London: E. J. Brill, 1983. 
vii -- 203 pages. Appends. to p. 217. Bibl. to 
p. 269. Index to p. 276. £12.00. 
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Reviewed by Fauzi M. Najjar 


With the conquest of Persia and Byzantium in 
the first half of the seventh century, Muslim 
armies acquired large areas of land, in par- 
ticular al-Sawad, the alluvial plain of lower 
Mesopotamia. Departing from Islamic law 
and tradition, ‘Umar, the second caliph, de- 
creed that the land should remain in the 
hands of its owners, instead of being distrib- 
uted among Muslim warriors. A land tax 
(kharaj) would be levied for the Muslim trea- 
sury. Kharaj had not been known by early 
Muslims; it occurs only once in the Qur'an 
(23:71), and then in the sense of remuneration 
rather than land tax. At first, the term was 
. used interchangeably with jizya (poll tax) to 
mean tribute in general; the differentiation 
between the two forms of taxation was not 
made until the time of the late Umayyads. 
The land tax was paid in installments and in 
kind from the produce of the land and from 
cattle. Sometimes, an additional payment 
was made in cash. 

*Umar's precedent was followed by later 
caliphs, including ‘Ali, and endorsed by the 
community in a consensus by silence (’ijma‘ 
suküti). Yet, Muslim jurists had difficulty 
reconciling kharàj with strict Islamic stipula- 
tions. In time, an intricate body of interpreta- 
tions, justifications, and rules regulating the 
imposition, collection, and distribution of 
kharaj was developed. Local customs, prag- 
matic considerations, and personal and politi- 
cal interests compounded the complexity of 
the Islamic fiscal system of khardj. 

The book under review is an exhaustive 
study of the origin, legal basis, and the gen- 
eral notions of khardj. It is an historical, 
bibliographic, definitional, and juridical anal- 
ysis of this uniquely Islamic institution. It 
deals with categories of land in Islamic law, 
the nature of kharáj land, the authority over 
kharaj invested in the imàm, acts of illegiti- 
mate rulers and the responsibilities of the 
people in respect to them. A special chapter 
is devoted to the procedures for the collec- 
tion and utilization of khardj in the common 
interest of Muslims. Appendices on such 
subjects help elucidate this complex fiscal 
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system. A fifty-page bibliography could 
hardly have excluded any significant refer- 
ence on the subject. 

Without a doubt khardj was an innovation 
in Islamic law. Why caliph ‘Umar departed 
from the Qur'anic injunctions and the 
Prophet's tradition and allowed non-Muslims 
to retain their conquered lands is an open 
question. Was he essentially guided by prac- 
tical considerations to enrich the Muslim 
treasury, as the author maintains, or was he 
concerned about the Muslims becoming cor- 
rupt by worldly possessions? Whatever the 
case may be, we have in the case of khardj an 
excellent example of how Qur'anic principles 
were reinterpreted to conform to rational or 
pragmatic requirements. The jurists of the 
various schools applied the same flexibility in 
their interpretations to support the expanding 
Muslim state in adjusting to new circum- 
stances. For example, al-Ghazali, the cel- 
ebrated Muslim theologian, justified the leg- 
islation of kharaj on the basis of the legal 
principle of discretionary interests (al- 
masálih al-mursala). As students of Islamic 
law well know, 'istisiah (taking the public 
interest into account), as a method of legal 
reasoning, played an important role in the 
development of Islamic jurisprudence. 

In their effort to incorporate khardj into the 
corpus of Islamic law, Sunni and Shi'i jurists 
demonstrated an incredible degree of sophis- 
tication and versatility. Fully conscious of 
the fact that the institution was at variance 
with the law, they resorted to all kinds of 
legal devices (hiyal) to interpret kharaj in a 
multiplicity of ways: as jizya (poll tax im- 
posed on non-Muslims); as a rent for the 
conquered lands; as the value of the land, 
paid in yearly installments; as the landlord's 
share; as zakát; and finally as land tax. Shi‘T 
jurists had to cope with the dilemma that 
while in principle they were opposed to 
khardj as being contrary to the text, they had 
no choice but to follow the practice of ‘Al, 
their chief imām. As a Shi'i scholar and a 
professor of Islamic law in the University of 
Qum, the author dwells on Shi'i legal theory 
on the subject. 


Khardj in Islamic Law is a competent and 
scholarly book. It is, however, for special- 
ists, who alone have the patience and interest 
to plow through the technical and transliter- 
ated terminologies. Its immediate relevance 
is doubtful, now that the conditions under 
which Kharáj was imposed upon non- 
Muslims have changed, and non-Muslim 
lands are no longer subject to kharaj. Even 
Muslim landowners no longer pay the 'ushr (a 
tax taken from crops belonging to a Muslim). 
Nevertheless, as they confront the problems 
andchallengesofthetechnocratic age, present- 
day Muslims could benefit from the daring 
methodology of their predecessors in rein- 
terpreting the religious texts. 


Fauzi M. Najjar, Department of Social 
Science, Michigan State University. 


Studies in the Islamic Exact Sciences, by E. S. 
Kennedy et al. Beirut: American University 
of Beirut, 1983. Distr. by Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, Syracuse, NY. xv + 745 
pages. Index to p. 771. $80.00. 


Reviewed by Michael W. Dols 


Islamic scholars made significant scientific 
advances in astronomy, mathematics, and 
related disciplines during the medieval pe- 
riod. An appreciation of these accomplish- 
ments may be gained from this collection of 
69 articles written by Professor Kennedy and 
his associates between 1947 and 1978. Gener- 
ally, the subjects include trigonometry, math- 
ematical astronomy and astrology, astronom- 
ical instruments, mathematics, numeration, 
timekeeping and calendars. Within these ar- 
eas, special attention is devoted to three 
major figures: Ibn al-Shatir, al-Birüni, and 
al-Kashi. The geographical and temporal 
range of the subject matter is immense, ex- 
tending from Spain to India during the entire 
Middle Ages; the sources are primarily Ara- 
bic and Persian. As one would expect, the 
articles are sharply focused and quite techni- 
cal. 

Gathered from various journals, the ar- 
ticles are photographically reproduced with- 


out any correction or annotation. Inevitably, 
there are redundancies. The greatest diffi- 
culty for the layman, however, is the special- 
ized nature of most of the material. As Ken- 
nedy states at one point: **. . . an author must 
decide whether to expend half his stint in 
setting up a topic for the non-specialist 
reader, or to use technical terms and hope for 
intelligibility” (p. 343). That hope is fulfilled 
in a few articles, such as the general surveys 
(pp. 3-49), the biography of al-Birün! (pp. 
562—72), the study of numbers (pp. 544—61, 
710-21), and the letter of al-Kashi, but nor- 
mally little concession is made to the non- 
specialist. This weakness might have been 
overcome by a comprehensive introduction 
by David King, one of the editors. In the 
gracious preface (pp. ix-x), King acknowl- 
edges the importance of Kennedy's work, but 
it would have been very helpful for most 
readers to have had an elementary presenta- 
tion of astronomy, especially its historical 
evolution, and a survey of the present state of 
the field. King is ideally suited to place 
Kennedy's studies in the context of current 
research and to evaluate it. It would also 
have been helpful to know what was the 
principle of selection, because this unusual 
Festschrift or commemorative volume does 
not contain reprinted articles by some promi- 
nent historians of astronomy, including King 
himself. 

The strength of Kennedy's scholarship— 
his strictly technical point of view—has an 
intrinsic weakness. His attraction to al- 
Birüni, particularly al-Birüni's ‘‘passion for 
objective knowledge,” (p. 569), is quite nat- 
ural and perhaps self-revelatory. One detects 
Kennedy's disinclination for the closely re- 
lated field of astrology and other less ‘‘objec- 
tive" learning. From an historian—who is 
surely more than a teller of tales—one would 
like to know the relationship of astronomy to 
other contemporary sciences, to religion, and 
to Islamic culture generally. Moreover, the 
practical use of astronomy in medieval life 
appears to be seriously neglected. 

The cumulative impression made by 
Kennedy's studies is the sophistication of the 
medieval astronomers. As in other scientific 
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subjects, astronomy attests to the remarkable 
receptivity of early Islamic society to ancient 
Near Eastern, Hellenistic, and Indian 
achievements; the ecumenical scope of Is- 
lamic learning; and the sustained develop- 
ment of science through the late Middle 
Ages. ‘‘What can be said with assurance is 
that the Arabic speaking cultures of the me- 
dieval Middle East supported scientific work 
more widely and more intensively than any of 
the societies which preceded them” (p. 344). 

Taken chronologically, Kennedy's articles 
map out a lifetime of rigorous scholarship. He 
has recognized the value of Islamic astron- 
omy and has inspired others to study care- 
fully the difficult medieval texts. The last 
article in the book is his annotated translation 
of a very informative letter by the distin- 
guished astronomer and mathematician, al- 
Kashi (d. 1429 A.D.), to his father about life 
at the court of Ulugh Beg in Samarkand (pp. 
722-44). The letter’s peroration is quite ap- 
propriate with regard to Professor Kennedy: 
"May your exalted shadow continually en- 
dure.”’ 


Michael W. Dols is the author of The Black 
Death in the Middle East (Princeton, 1977) 
and Medieval Islamic Medicine (Berkeley, 
1984). 


LITERATURE 


Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad 
Period, ed. by A. F. L. Beeston et al. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1983. 
The Cambridge History of Arabic Literature. 
xvi + 501 pages. Append. to p. 520. Gloss. to 
p. 529. Sources to p. 539. Index to p. 547. 
$75.00. 


Reviewed by Trevor LeGassick 


As Professor Beeston observes in his in- 
troduction, it has been almost 80 years since 
the appearance of R. A. Nicholson’s Literary 
History of the Arabs, an ambitious and then 
useful survey of an extraordinarily broad, 
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complex and imperfectly researched field. 
The present volume is the first of several 
projected to cover en groupe the totality of 
Arabic literature up to modern times. This 
volume is more, however, than merely part of 
a “‘general survey”; more importantly, it is 
an assembly of scholarly articles by inter- 
nationally recognized authorities on the dis- 
crete constituent parts of the body of writings 
produced in Arabic between about 500 and 
750 A.D. 

Divided into 24 sections representing 23 
scholars, six of whom are Arab, the volume 
lacks the cohesion and balance that one 
would expect from a survey written by an 
individual author for a general leadership. 
Several contributions are introductory in 
tone and attempt comprehensive coverage of 
the subject at hand, while others explore 
matters the general reader might find ab- 
struse. Two essays discuss how the Qur'àn 
and the hadith literature are viewed in our 
own times; the remainder examine the writ- 
ings within the context of the society to 
which they gave expression. Separate articles 
examine the impact of Greek, pre-Islamic 
Arab, Persian and Syriac culture and writings 
on Arabic literature. 

It would be invidious in a brief review to 
comment specifically on individual contribu- 
tions, since they are the work of so many 
specialists and vary greatly in purpose and 
scope. Some offer information available else- 
where, already generally accepted within the 
field, whereas others break new ground and 
present distinctively personal views. Muslim 
readers will no doubt take exception to the 
premises on which some of the expressed 
views of the Qur'àn and of early Islam are 
based: A detached Western skepticism is 
evident from such sentences as, ‘“‘The Qur’an 
was not written all at once” (p. 202) and from 
page headings such as ‘‘The Qur'àn as litera- 
ture” (pp. 206-17). 

The contributions are diverse in depth and 
originality as well as in scholastic methodol- 
ogy. Some of the findings are tentative, rep- 
resenting a contemporary perspective that 
may later be found lacking; individual sec- 
tions may well now be disputed by experts in 


the broad areas covered. Clearly, however, 
this erudite volume well represents the con- 
clusions reached by the senior generation of 
European-trained or resident scholars of Ara- 
bic and Islam. It demands the attention of all 
serious students of the origins of culture and 
of the inherited culture of the Middle East. 
The book's indices, source lists and glos- 
saries are comprehensive, and J.D. 
Pearson’s bibliography of European language 
translations of the Qur'àn is an excellent 
bonus. 


Trevor LeGassick, professor of Arabic 
studies, University of Michigan. 


Das Erzahlerische  Frühwerk Mahmid 
Taymürs: Beitrag zu einem Archiv der 
Modernen Arabischen Literatur, by Rotraud 
Wielandt. Weisbaden, Federal Republic of 
Germany: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1983. 
Beiruter Texte und Studien, Vol. 26. xii + 
183 pages. Appends. to p. 416. Index to p. 
425. Summaries to p. 434. DM 90.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Roger Allen 


The long life of the Egyptian littérateur, 
Mahmtd Taymiir (1894-1973), coincided 
with major developments in modern Arabic 
literature in general and the fictional genres in 
particular. The huge wealth of short stories 
he produced thus provides a fascinating in- 
sight into the course of this development 
within one modern tradition in the Arab 
world, that of Egypt. It is, no doubt, because 
of the size of Taymür's oeuvre that he has 
already been the subject of a number of 
articles and books. Yet these studies have 
often been content merely to scratch the 
surface and to attach labels (such as ‘‘the de 
Maupassant of Egypt’’) without any real at- 
tempt to analyze or compare the different 
traditions of short story writing. The volume 
under review here is a welcome addition, 
since it pays attention to both the theoretical 
and historical dimensions of the study of 
literature. 

One of the principal issues connected with 
the study of Taymür's stories has been the 


fact that, as the tradition of story-writing 
developed, and as Taymür's own awareness 
of the technique of the genre became more 
refined, he proceeded to revise his earlier 
attempts and to republish the stories; more 
often than not, this was not only under a new 
title but also without any reference to the fact 
that an earlier version existed. Some years 
ago, Mattityahu Peled published a study in 
which he compared two versions of a Taymür 
story, ‘‘Al-Shaykh Sayyid al-'Abit" and 
“Darih al-Arba‘in’’ (al-Ugqsiisa al- 
Taymüriyya fi marhalatayn, Tel Aviv, 1977). 
Now Wielandt has made use of the archives 
available in Cairo to provide as Part II 
(‘‘Inventar’’) of this volume a comprehensive 
list of these early stories and full details 
concerning the process of rewriting and pub- 
lication. In yet another useful gesture, details 
concerning translations of the stories into 
other languages are provided. 

For this achievement alone we should be 
grateful to the author. But he prefaces this 
second part with a first in which he analyzes 
and categorizes the short stories, subdividing 
them into four categories and making use of 
the occasion to comment on previous at- 
tempts at organization, such as those of al- 
Nassaj (Cairo, 1972) and Issa Peters (Colum- 
bia University [unpublished], 1974). This is 
followed by chapters which discuss tech- 
nique, use of language, and ambience. 

The referential materials for the volume are 
well organized. It is only with reference to 
the very first chapter, in which the general 
background to Taymür's career is traced, 
that I detect a certain lack of materials; this 
section would have benefited from reference 
to the works of Thomas Phillip on Jurji 
Zaydan, Roger Allen and Ahmad Ramitch on 
al-Muwaylihi, Charles Smith on Muhammad 
Haykal and Miriam Cooke on Haqqi. Fortu- 
nately however, the materials covered in this 
chapter are well known, and the real value of 
Wielandt's study lies in the chapters that 
follow. 

The volume is well printed, and the biblio- 
graphical resources are a model of clarity. 
This should be a most useful addition to the 
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ever growing list of works on modern Arabic 
fiction. 


Roger Allen, University of Pennsylvania. 


Shorter Notices 


American Aid to Israel: Nature and Impact, by 
Mohamed El-Khawas and Samir Abed-Rabbo, 
with a foreword by Rabbi Elmer Berger. Brat- 
tleboro, VT: Amana Books, 1984. 115 pages. Ap- 
pend. to p. 191. $8.95 paper. 


The authors demonstrate succinctly that Ameri- 
can aid to Israel has been exceptional in amount 
and kind. Over 25 billion dollars have been trans- 
ferred to Israel by the United States, half in grants. 
Of this, 19.1 billion dollars or 68 per cent were in 
military assistance. From the original relationship, 
in which military assistance was a minor factor, it 
has now become the largest part of US assistance 
to Israel. From 1983 onward, all transfers are to be 
in grant forms. Israel also benefits from large 
American economic assistance from private 
sources. The latter, coming from private individu- 
als, private institutions and the sale of Israel bonds, 
benefits from privileges not accorded to other 
foreign states. The sale of Israel bonds is not 
subject to the Interest Equalization Tax which 
applies to other foreign securities, and most of the 
fund-raising organizations involved, especially the 
United Jewish Appeal (UJA), are tax-exempt. (It 
should have been added that the UJA also supports 
Jewish charities in America, although to a lesser 
extent than it supports Israel.) 

The authors contend and credibly show that 
these massive contributions support the whole 
range of political, military, and social activities of 
the State of Israel, thereby supporting policies not 
always in accord with American policies and inter- 
ests. This thesis is further strengthened by the 
inclusion of an uncensored version of a US Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office draft report obtained by 
the American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Commit- 
tee. 

So impressive are the facts that the authors 
would have done better to let the facts speak for 
themselves. Instead, they chose to envelop them in 
sometimes rambling and excessively tendentious 
remarks, which make the book appear more like a 
tract than a scholarly and factual study. That runs 
counter to the authors' obvious intentions. 
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Robert G. Neumann, Director of Middle East 
Studies, Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University. 


Arab Causes in the Fiction of Ghada al-Samman, 
1961-1975, by Hanan Awwad. Sherbrooke, 
Quebec; Editions Naaman, 1983. 120 pages. Bibl. 
to p. 127. Index to p. 130. Can. $18.00 paper. 


One thing modern Arab authors cannot possibly 
be accused of is disregard for the unjust conditions 
and just causes of the Arab woman as she was 
about to take her place, with her menfolk, woman- 
kind, or alone, in modern society. No significant 
Middle Eastern writer in the past century and a half 
has neglected to treat that subject in many forms of 
literary art, and with a vigor and unanimity of 
opinion which is still dazzling and overwhelmingly 
persuasive. It might even be (or become) the case 
that the Arab woman is an archetype of those 
conditions and causes. 

If so, Ghada al-Samman is already more of a 
heroine than even her fine literary analyst could 
convey in a single book. Al-Samman's claim to 
fame, the author shows, rests upon the distinction 
between heightening or merely approving of the 
causes and actually championing them. A tremen- 
dously gifted Arab woman writing fearlessly on the 
roots and ramifications of all of these causes (not 
merely ‘‘women’s lib,” as it has come so narrowly 
and legalistically to be defined in the West) obvi- 
ously commands attention and admiration. To have 
interlaced all of these causes without becoming a 
monomaniac is truly phenomenal. 

Al-Samman’s favorite and most successful form 
of literary expression has been fiction. Her impres- 
sive first collection of stories, 'Aynàák Qadari 
(1962), did not receive the level of critical acclaim 
it deserved. Perhaps one asks too much of literary 
critics; certainly few of them would have predicted 
the veritable barrage of works which came from 
al-Sammàn's mind, artistry, and pen during the 
following years. Two collections of stories, about 
life and love in Beirut, were quickly succeeded by 
two more, as well as constant publications through- 
out the Arab literary media. 

Awwad is perfectly correct in identifying a ‘‘sec- 
ond period’ (1967-75) in al-Sammàn's writings, 
deriving very largely from the 1967 war, which 
“opened a new era in which many writers, includ- 
ing al-Samman, began to discuss the more pressing 
problems arising from that defeat. Like everyone 
else, she was much shaken by it and felt it was her 
responsibility as an Arab to help towards the 
restoration of Arab self-confidence" (pp. 40-41). 
The greatest result of this was the monumental 
al-'A'màl ghayr al-kamila (The Incomplete Works, 
1978- , still ‘‘incomplete’’). It is doubtful that the 
reader will rush out to read all 21 of al-Samman’s 
books, so Awwad has given us a great gift in 


summarizing them and performing her chosen task 
according to the highest standards of literary schol- 
arship. 


James Kritzeck is professor of Arabic and Is- 
lamic studies at the University of Utah. 


Arab Petro-Politics, by Abdulaziz Al-Sowayegh. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1984. xi 4 201 
pages. Index to p. 207. $25.00. 


This is a well-written, concise book, with a 
wealth of data on oil and its derivatives. Its themes 
are clearly stated: Oil is a source of Arab power; 
the Arabs have tried to use oil power in politics, 
especially regarding Israel's place in the Middle 
East; and the Palestinian issue is at the root of the 
region's problems. The author explores the inter- 
action between the oil companies, the oil consum- 
ers and the oil producers, beginning with an histori- 
cal survey and shifting quickly to the Palestinian 
issue, relations with the West, and the role of oil in 
these relations. 

The author goes to great length to support his 
assertions. For example, whether the issue of 
Palestine is basic in Arab politics remains to be 
proven; most Arabs would wish the Palestinian 
problem away but that is quite different from 
genuine concern for Palestine and the Palestinians. 
It is also a debatable assertion that oil is a source of 
power. It is questionable whether one can speak of 
“Arab” power, given the emphasis on state and 
country nationalism rather than on Arab national- 
ism and on bloc alliances rather than on an inte- 
grated Arab alliance. One should also remember 
the growing Arab dependence on foreign markets 
for consumer and producer goods, for the sale of 
the crude oil, and for the technology with which to 
exploit the oil deposits, as well as the dependence 
caused by the investment of large sums of petro- 
dollars where they can be held hostage if neces- 
sary. A little deeper analysis would recognize the 
Arab oil power for what it is: a non-power form of 
self-deception. To the extent that the Palestinian- 
Israeli issue is central, Arab power can hardly be 
considered effective, and Arab policies can hardly 
be called a success. Despite these critical observa- 
tions, the book is provocative, and definitely worth 
reading. 


Elias H. Tuma, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, CA. 


Arabic Linguistics: An Introduction and Bibliogra- 
phy, ed. by M. H. Bakalla. 2nd ed. London: 
Mansell Publishing Limited, 1983. Ixx + 586 
pages. Indices to p. 662. Forewords, preface, in- 
troduction, and dedication in Arabic to p. 742. 
$48.00. 


This comprehensive bibliography of the litera- 
ture is an expansion and revision of the author's 
Bibliography of Arabic Linguistics (London: 
Mansell, 1975), and is twice the length of the 
previous work. It contains approximately 5,500 
entries, many of which are annotated, drawn from 
published and unpublished works and from some 
600 periodicals in 20 languages. The value of the 
bibliography itself is enhanced by forewords by 
some of the leading scholars in the field and by Dr. 
Bakalla's own introduction. Entries are arranged 
alphabetically by author, and indexed in no fewer 
than five separate indices. 

Any work of this size and scope by a single hand 
will be somewhat uneven. Most non-English titles 
are transliterated, some are translated in the entry 
itself, others are translated or explained in the 
annotation, and still others are untranslated and 
untransliterated. Annotations vary a good deal in 
length and depth of treatment. Dr. Bakalla's treat- 
ment of languages is somewhat puzzling, as entries 
are divided into ‘‘Occidental’’ and '*Oriental"' pub- 
lications in two separate listings. Bilingual dic- 
tionaries appear under one listing or the other, but 
not both, while other publications appear in both 
listings. One might also wonder why forewords 
deal with Arabic linguistics only in the United 
States and the United Kingdom, when the list of 
sources indicates clearly that English is far from 
the only language of scholars in the field. 

At the same time, a reference of this size and 
scope remains an impressive work. Dr. Bakalla has 
made a very valuable contribution to his field, and 
to the work of other scholars. 


Elizabeth M. Bergman, Middle East Institute. 


The Armenians: From Genocide to Resistance. by 
Gerard Chaliand and Yves Ternon. London and 
Totowa, NJ: Zed Press, 1983. 121 pages. Chron. to 
p. 122. Bibl. to p. 125. $26.95. 


From May to August 1915 over one million 
Armenians disappeared from the land in which 
they lived. Were it not for the work of modern 
Armenian patriots seeking justice, the world would 
have continued to deny that a genocide of the 
Armenians had taken place. This book settles 
without question the claims made by Armenia of a 
general massacre of its population by the Turks 
between 1915-1917. The authors are also very 
successful in implicating the Western powers in the 
Ottoman plan to suppress both nationalism and 
independence in their empire. 

The question remains as to why the Armenians 
have been denied a fair hearing in their charges 
against the Ottomans. The British had been warned 
frequently of the impending massacres and did 
little, save letter writing, to prevent them. The 
same was true in the 1860s when thousands of 
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Armenian and Syrian Christians were massacred 
by the Turks. The authors try to explain what was 
happening by placing the event in the geopolitics of 
the region especially at the outbreak of World War 
I. But what is even more important is the context of 
imperialism or colonialism in general. 

The Armenians were an oppressed people for 
centuries, yet their early negotiations with the 
Ottomans were not hostile and not always reacted 
to negatively. Different periods of time saw dif- 
ferent degrees of oppression. This fluctuation, iron- 
ically, was often due to the policies of the Sublime 
Porte rather than to the demands of the Armenians 
themselves. Their revolution and nationalism were 
born out of their experiences as marginalized and 
disregarded people. The book traces beautifully the 
development of Armenian political parties and 
resistance movements to Ottoman control of their 
land and lives. 

What is most distinguishing about this text, 
however, is the documentation of the correspond- 
ence concerning the massacre. Should anyone re- 
tain doubts that it ever took place, the photo- 
graphs, personal accounts, and the international 
correspondence of witnesses in the country should 
dispel them. Indeed, approximately 50 per cent of 
the book deals with nothing more than supplying 
the evidence which is irrefutable in this case. 


Philip M. Kayal, Ph.D, associate professor of 
Sociology, Seton Hall University. 


The Beirut of Tomorrow: Planning for Reconstruc- 
tion, ed. by Freidrich Ragette. Beirut: American 
University of Beirut, 1983. Distr. by Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse, NY. 141 pages. $9.95 
paper. 


The ten papers and discussion in this slim vol- 
ume are the product of a January 1983 symposium 
organized by the American University of Beirut, 
the Goethe Institute, and the Association of German- 
Speaking Graduates. The symposium took place 
during a brief period of political calm, as rubble 
clearing began in the city center. Sadly, more 
violence and destruction were to follow, but the 
symposium was valuable in opening up debate 
about the principles upon which Beirut will be 
rebuilt. 

Apart from an interesting appendix submitted by 
three architecture students, suggesting a specific 
design for the Burj area of the city, the book 
contains few references to actual plans. Indeed 
Peter Breitling’s article presents lessons from the 
reconstruction of postwar Europe, warning against 
grand master plans instead of the restoration of at 
least some well-loved parts. Laila Badr calls for an 
opportunity to uncover and record the archaeology 
of ancient Beirut before rebuilding begins. 
Freidrich Ragette argues for planning which em- 
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phasizes regional elements, a healthy mix of func- 
tions in balanced neighborhoods, and a recognition 
of the spiritual content of the artifacts created by 
planners. A similar sensitivity pervades Eric 
Peterson’s excellent paper on housing reconstruc- 
tion. None of these ideas is new of course, but each 
deserves to be aired again as preparations are made 
to rehabilitate one of the world’s great cities. With 
its extraordinary site between mountain and sea, as 
the home of some 45 per cent of Lebanon’s popula- 
tion, and with its rich mix of ancient and modern 
traditions, Beirut presents a formidable and excit- 
ing challenge to planners. Though Beirut’s appall- 
ing inter-communal problems are largely over- 
looked, this book gives us a tiny glimpse of hope 
for tomorrow. 


Gerald Blake, Department of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Durham, England. 


Caught in the Middle East: Japan’s Diplomacy in 
Transition, by Michael M. Yoshitsu. Lexington, 
MA: Lexington Books, 1984. Contemporary Issues 
in the Middle East. xiii plus 103 pages. Append. to 
p. 108. Bibl to p. 110. Index to p. 113. $20.00. 


Michael Yoshitsu’s analysis of Japanese involve- 
ment in the Middle East since the 1973 Arab oil 
embargo provides insight into a topic little known 
in the United States. The author identifies four 
events—the oil embargo, the seizure of US hos- 
tages in Tehran, the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, and the Iran-Iraq war—that have shaped 
Japan’s Middle East role. 

Just how far Japan has come in the past decade 
can be measured by the fact that in 1973, when 
Middle East oil made up more than 75 per cent of 
total Japanese consumption, virtually the only con- 
tact between Japan and the oil-producing states 
was through the large oil companies. 

A key element in the new Japanese posture 
vis-a-vis the Middle East is its realization that it 
can no longer rely entirely on the United States for 
diplomatic guidance in the region, as it did during 
the period 1945-1973. Japan today must look to its 
own national needs, and in the Middle East this 


' sometimes requires a willingness to part company 


with the United States, especially on the sensitive 
Arab-Israel question. 

Iran has been the centerpiece of Japan's pres- 
ence in the Middle East because of its importance 
as a crude oil supplier and Japan's substantial 
financial and political commitment to the Iran- 
Japan Petrochemical Company's project, which 
has been bombed periodically by Iraqi planes. This 
book's detailed description of the negotiations be- 
tween Mitsui (the major corporate investor) and 
the Japanese government about how to absorb 
liabilities may provide more information than any- 
one but a financial specialist could need. 


John Richardson is the author of The West 
Bank: A Portrait, and dealt with Japanese-Middle 
East issues at the Center for Middle East Policy. 


Guide to Islam, by David Ede et al. Boston, MA: 
G. K. Hall & Co., 1983. The Asian Philosophies 
and Religions Resource Guide. xxiv + 223 pages. 
Indices to p. 261. $57.50. 


This volume is one of a series of bibliographies 
on Asian philosophies and religions designed to 
advance ‘‘humanistic learning in America’’ (series 
preface, p. xix) by attempting to fill part of the 
information gap in the Western world about the 
Middle and Far East. 

“The purpose of this bibliography is to introduce 
the English-language reader to significant publica- 
tions on Islam as a religion and a civilization" 
(preface, p. xxiii). It is aimed primarily at under- 
graduate and graduate students, as well as teach- 
ers, who are not specialists in Islamic studies. 
There are 2,962 annotated entries in the guide; the 
references are to both books and journal articles, 
mostly in English with a few in French and Ger- 
man. Most entries cited were published prior to 
1976; this fact, along with the language limitation, 
unquestionably affects the usefulness of the guide, 
since a great deal of important material on Islam 
has been published since 1976. However, the pref- 
ace to this guide indicates a supplemental volume is 
underway which will include works published after 
1976. It would enhance considerably the utility of 
the present work. 

The guide is divided into seven main categories: 
Historical Development, Religious Thought, Reli- 
gious Practices, Sacred Places, Institutions, Art 
and Architecture, Research Aids. These represent 
seven of 12 categories uniformly used throughout 
the series; five categories were dropped for this 
guide because they did not represent the focus of 
most of the published material on Islamic studies. 
This uniformity of categories from one guide to 
another facilitates the use of the series as a whole, 
but also tends to create arbitrary classifications for 
specific subjects within those categories; for ex- 
ample, ‘‘Women in Islam” appears in the category 
Islamic Institutions, and most current political and 
social material falls under Modern History in the 
broad History category. 

Islam in general is the focus of the guide, for 
researchers interested solely in Middle Eastern 
Islam there is much superfluous material included. 
All in all, though, this guide is a useful tool, 
especially as a starting point in the research proc- 
ess. The brief annotations generally are objective 
and informative. There are two lengthy indices, 
one of authors, one of subjects. The author index 
includes book titles but not journal titles. The 
subject index lacks entries under such current 


terminology as ''Islamic Fundamentalism,” but 
one hopes this will be remedied in the supplement. 

The final category, Research Aids, provides a 
good jumping-off point for further research with its 
annotated listing of periodicals and additional bib- 
liographies. Once the supplemental guide is avail- 
able, the two volumes will be welcome additions to 
university, large public, and specialized library 
collections. 


Ruth K. Baacke, Middle East Institute Library. 


History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muscat, by 
Vincenzo Maurizi, introduced by Robin Bidwell. 
New York: The Oleander Press, 1984. xxiv + 174 
pages. Map. $32.50. 


The History of Seyd Said, first published in 1810, 
is an entertaining account of people and places in 
Oman and the lower Gulf in the early 19th century 
as seen through the eyes of an itinerant Italian 
adventurer. The protagonist, Vincenzo Maurizi, 
AKA Sheik Mansur and Aba Madfai, was a physi- 
cian and ordnance expert, two skills then in great 
demand in the Middle East. His account of his 
adventures reveals a taste and talent for intrigue as 
well as a perceptive eye for the texture ofeveryday 
life in his host culture. 

Maurizi's account of historical events is located 
in the travelogue tradition of Herodotus and Ibn 
Battüta, although he apparently deluded himself 
into believing his writings were patterned after the 
scientific historical abstractions of Thucydides and 
Ibn Khaldün. In fact, he was embarrassingly wide 
of the mark when he discussed the ideological and 
theological foundations of Middle Eastern political 
and historical events. Maurizi was obviously a 
clever and practical man with his eye on the main 
chance, and not a scholar at ease with conceptual 
abstractions. His redeeming features were his in- 
terest in and empathy for the individuals with 
whom he came into contact, and his lively and 
entertaining style of writing. 

Despite their shortcomings, Maurizi's eyewit- 
ness accounts of certain historical events will be of 
value for future scholars and historians. His candor 
in describing the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of the societies he visited will inform as 
well as entertain, although some may perceive 
long-standing European biases in his more critical 
comments on the world of Islam. Despite its flaws, 
the work is an amusing and revealing look at an 
important but little documented era of Middle 
Eastern history. 


Marshall W. Wiley, Attorney at Law, Sidley & 


Austin, Washington, DC, and former Ambassador 
to Oman. 
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Al-Islam wa-Tahaddiyat al-Inhitat al-Mu‘asir (Is- 
lam and the Challenges of the Contemporary De- 
cline), by Munir Shafiq. London: Ta Ha Publishers, 
Ltd., 1983. 154 pages. £2.00 paper. 


In this book, Munir Shafiq demonstrates the 
important role religion plays in the politics of the 
Middle East. In the Iranian Islamic revolution, the 
Lebanese civil war, the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
and other upheavals throughout the region, religion 
has often served as the principal catalyst for con- 
flict and change. Until recently, scholars have 
failed to explore and describe fully the modern 
Islamic religious ideals that have often provided 
the motives, blueprints, and rallying cry of socie- 
ties searching for identity. 

The author is a well-known figure within the 
Palestinian resistance movement as well as in Arab 
intellectual circles. Having started out as a Marx- 
ist, Shafiq has shifted his political orientation to 
Arab nationalism based on Islamic ideology. 

More a political booklet than a piece of scholar- 
ship, the work is divided into four parts. With few 
fresh insights, Shafiq tries to describe and evaluate 
the thinking and practices of the Arab left in an 
effort to criticize its failure to understand the 
importance of Islamic principles in any political 
solution to the problems facing the Arab world. 

His methodology includes an overview of the 
social components of Arab society and the indel- 
ible imprint of Islam on Arab identity. He also 
makes a thorough but politically charged analysis 
of capitalist and communist imperialism and their 
influence upon Arab governments and Arab left- 
ists. It is in this analysis that Shafiq refutes Marx- 
ism and asserts that Islam can provide the best 
ideology for shaping a new Arab social and political 
order. 


Hedi Ben Aicha is completing an M.L.S. at the 
University of Maryland, College Park. 


Islamic Bookbindings in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, by Duncan Haldane. London: Scorpion 
Communications and Publications, and The World 
of Islam Festival Trust, 1983. 199 pages. Notes to 
p. 200. Bibl. to p. 202. Gloss. to p. 203. Index to p. 
205. £30.00. 


Haldane claims this is one of the finest collec- 
tions of Islamic bookbindings in the non-Islamic 
world. The 175 plates and 45 figures magnificently 
reflect the accuracy of his statement. The upper 

. and lower covers and doublures are exquisitely 
presented, mostly in color. But we also have here 
stamps, tools, stencils and artifacts of the craft 
itself. The text provides a history of both the craft 
and the art as a whole, as well as each item in the 
collection. 
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The collection began 100 years ago, when the 
Victoria and Albert was the South Kensington 
Museum, with additions over the decades, up to 
1983. The bindings are presented in four catego- 
ries: Arab, Persian, Turkish and Indian, with Per- 
sian making up the largest portion. Each category 
has its own introduction with the history of the 
craft for that tradition. In some instances, a given 
piece can be accurately dated, while in others, a 
close comparative study allows the assignment of 
at least a general date. Several examples have 
bound manuscripts, although most are covers 
alone. Most are tooled and painted leather although 
some are papier-máché and a few are painted 
wooden boards. 

A very fine bibliography and a glossary of Ara- 
bic, Persian and Turkish terms adds to the useful- 
ness of this folio-sized volume. It is a beautiful 
book of art that will grace anyone's coffee table, 
while the text is a solid scholarly work. The book is 
essential for Islamic collections and libraries in the 
fine arts, while it is quite useful for departments of 
religion and history. 


Henry O. Thompson, Philadelphia. 


Kuwait and the Gulf: Small States and the Inter- 
national System, by Hassan Ali Al-Ebraheem. 
Washington, DC: Georgetown University Center 
for Contemporary Arab Studies, and London: 
Croom Helm, 1984. 105 pages. Bibl. to p. 113. 
Index to p. 117. $10.95 paper. 


The title of this brief study, especially as it 
appears on the cover without the qualifying sub- 
title, is rather misleading. Over a third of the book 
deals broadly with small states in the international 
system, reviewing numerous authorities on the 
subject. About half of the study concerns the Gulf 
and only a short, penultimate chapter focuses on 
Kuwait. i 

Professor Ebraheem discusses several important 
issues for small states in general and Kuwait in 
particular, among them the financial and other 
costs of arms expenditures and the problem of the 
negative domestic political impact of great-power 
security alignments. Recent events give currency 
to his observations on excessive US attention to a 
direct Soviet military threat to the Gulf and insuf- 
ficient concern with the link between the continued 
Arab-Israeli deadlock and threats to America’s 
Gulf friends and interests. In another direction, the 
author’s comments on the failure of higher educa- 
tion in the Gulf to address adequately current and 
future needs of its societies are thoughtful and to 
the point. 

The principal shortcoming of the book is its 
attempt to encompass far too much in its brief 
scope. Excellent, penetrating discussions are be- 
gun on such crucial Gulf issues as external security 


and the roles that military force and diplomacy 
should play in providing it, or the problem of 
massive reliance on imported labor and the eco- 
nomic, social and other factors which sustain such 
dependence. But promising beginnings are not pur- 
sued and developed. Extended analysis of the 
issues raised is much needed, and one hopes that 
the author will have a future opportunity to carry 
further the discussion of important themes on 
Kuwait and the Gulf which are adumbrated here. 
Further, one may hope that in an expanded study 
there would be scope for more explicit and fruitful 
integration of the particular, case-study elements 
of the analysis with its general, theoretical aspects. 


Malcolm C. Peck, program officer, Visitor Pro- 
gram Service of Meridian House International. 


The Liberation of Jerusalem: The Battle of 1967, by 
Uzi Narkiss. Totowa, NJ and London: Vallentine, 
Mitchell, 1983. xvi + 285 pages. $17.50. 


This book was written by one of the principal 
participants in the 1967 battle for Jerusalem, the 
Israeli commander, Major General Uzi Narkiss. 
Narkiss attempts, quite successfully, to give the 
full story of the battle from three general points of 
view: what he personally saw and did; the opera- 
tional aspects of the battle as seen by the officers 
and soldiers of the units under his command; and 
the bigger picture of the battle, partly as he saw it 
and controlled it from a forward command post, 
and partly as seen by his headquarters at Ramla. 
He has not told the reader how he composed those 
parts of the narrative which deal with actions 
outside of his personal field of vision. Obviously, a 
major part of it has come from the logs of his 
forward command post and of his headquarters, 
and from the official reports of the subordinate 
commanders. Equally obviously, much of it has 
come from conversations with many people, of all 
ranks, who took part in the battle. Most, of course, 
comes from his own memory, refreshed by refer- 
ence to the logs and reports and (possibly) the 
notes that he took, during and after the battle, and 
notes that were taken by one of his staff officers 
who had been specifically assigned the mission of 
keeping a war diary. 

Narkiss writes well, and is apparently the sole 
author. In his foreword he gives credit to Stanley 
Broza for translating the book. The original version 
presumably was published in Israel in Hebrew, but 
there is no specific mention of that fact. The 
principal hint that this is so is to be found in a 
second epilogue, entitled ‘‘Epilogue for 1983," 
written to provide some perspective two wars 
later. The book has many typographical errors, and 
the English-language text has not been edited well. 

For the most part the presentation is soldierly 
and objective—at least as objective as is possible 


for an Israeli who was a major participant in the 
events discussed. On some occasions Narkiss al- 
lows himself a few emotional observations (under- 
standable under the circumstances) about the tre- 
mendous religious significance of the scene of the 
battle and its denouement. It is well worth reading 
as an authoritative and interesting account of one 
of the most significant military-political-religious 
events of our times. 


Col. T. N. Dupuy, USA, Ret., is an author anda 
research executive. Among his many works on 
military history is Elusive Victory: The Arab- 
Israeli Wars, 1947-1974. 


Life and Land Use on the Bahrain Islands: The 
Geoarcheology of an Ancient Society, by Curtis E. 
Larsen. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1983. Prehistoric Archeology and Ecology Series. 
xx + 207 pages. Appends. to p. 305. Bibl. to p. 
331. Index to p. 339. $20.00 cloth. $9.00 paper. 


Bahrain is worth knowing about. Its location, 
port, date gardens and pearls have made it a 
connecting link in the historic and prehistoric geog- 
raphy of the Middle East. Today, Bahrain's prob- 
lems of an expanding population and rapidly de- 
pleting petroleum and fresh water reserves suggest 
it may be the first Gulf ministate to face economic 
decline. 

This book is a coherent prehistory and history 
that focuses on the environmental, cultural and 
spatial constraints of land use. As such it is an 
intriguing ecological synthesis of settlement expan- 
sion and contraction over more than 7,000 years. 
The volume provides the temporal perspective 
necessary for modern Bahrain to face the future 
confidently. 

Larsen frames his land-use history of Bahrain 
around three substantive chapters. The first is an 
archaeological and historical narrative which ex- 
tends from Neolithic times to the arrival of the 
British. The next chapter, based on concepts from 
modern theoretical economic geography strength- 
ened by data from the historic and prehistoric 
record, builds a spatial model of land-use history. 
Next is an analysis of the environmental history of 
Bahrain, incorporating historical and structural ge- 
ology, hydrogeology, changing late-Quaternary sea 
levels and climates, soils, and suficial hydrology. 
This chapter is exceptional compared to other 
largely cultural studies, and is quite necessary to 
assess fully land-use patterns. The final chapter is 
an integrative summary called a ‘‘geoarcheological 
synthesis." It assesses agricultural potential and 
the ecological limits to land use. Appendices in- 
clude a long analysis of archaeological ceramics 
and a catalogue of archaeological sites. 

This book has value for several kinds of readers 
and researchers. First, it is a valuable contribution 
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to the history of Bahrain. Second, it offers an 
ecological perspective to settlement in the Gulf 
region that has few, if any, parallels. And, third, it 
is an interesting example of the new subdiscipline 
of geoarchaeology and deserves consideration by 
archaeologists in general. 


David M. Helgren, University of Miami. 


Marketing in Saudi Arabia, by Abdel Aziz M. 
Naba'a. New York: Praeger, 1984. Praeger Special 
Studies. xii + 145 pages. Appends. to p. 219. Index 
to p. 227. $27.95. 


In the past decade, interest has burgeoned in the 
opportunities for foreign businesses in the Saudi 
Arabian market. As a result, a large number of 
books and articles on marketing in Saudi Arabia 
have appeared, most of which repeat the same 
general observations on the attractiveness of the 
market, various bottlenecks to be expected, and 
the facilities which the Saudi government offers to 
foreign investors. 

Marketing in Saudi Arabia, which is based on 
the author's graduate school dissertation, sum- 
marizes the work of his predecessors as the basis 
for an analysis of the level of knowledge possessed 
by a narrow spectrum of US businessmen about 
Saudi Arabia and the Saudi market. Abu Naba'a's 
thesis is that there is widespread ignorance about 
the Saudi market on the part of US businessmen, 
and that this ignorance is a major factor in the 
negative US balance of payments with Saudi 
Arabia. 

The first part of this thesis is supported by the 
results of a questionnaire the author sent to 152 
chief marketing executives of US firms with oper- 
ating offices in Saudi Arabia, of which 57 re- 
sponded. Returns from this admittedly small and 
specialized sample indicate a much higher degree 
of knowledge about Saudi Arabia and its markets 
than one would expect from a random sample of 
US businessmen; it is not surprising that these 
respondents often missed questions related to mar- 
keting practices involving consumer products, 
since most firms with offices in Saudi Arabia are 
service firms or involved with non-consumer 
durables. Clearly, these carefully selected execu- 
tives of companies already deeply involved in 
Saudi Arabia cannot be taken as representative, 
either of firms involved in the kingdom (since most 
do not maintain offices there) or of US business- 
men in general. 

What the sample reveals or does not reveal about 
the Saudi market provides little general guidance 
for evaluating the role of information in marketing 
in the kingdom. And in no way does it resolve the 
issue of whether or not ignorance by American 
businessmen negatively affects the US balance of 
trade, since it does not add to previous knowledge 
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of the nature and degree of such ignorance among 
US businessmen in general. 

On the other hand, as an exercise in the conduct 
of a data survey in an area where little previous 
work has been done, this book deserves com- 
mendation. It makes an effort to establish criteria 
for investigating the relationship between a busi- 
ness executive's knowledge of a market and his 
success in penetrating it. 

The main strength of Marketing in Saudi Arabia 
is that it provides a fairly comprehensive survey of 
previous research on marketing in the kingdom and 
casts it in academic language. If this effort en- 
courages more in-depth studies of marketing prac- 
tices and approaches, it will have made a contribu- 
tion to the theoretical literature on international 
marketing. 


Nancy Shilling is managing director of Inter- 
Crescent Publishing Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas, and 
the author of several books on business in Saudi 
Arabia and the Arabian Gulf states. 


Mohammed, Charlemagne and the Origins of Eu- 
rope: Archaeology and the Pirenne Thesis, by Rich- 
ard Hodges and David Whitehouse. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1983. ix + 176 pages. 
Index to p. 181. $27.95 cloth. $9.95 paper. 


This volume makes a major contribution to the 
reinvestigation of the Pirenne thesis! by exploring 
the relevance of new archaeological data to the 
thesis. Not only is this a subject of particular 
interest for Islamic history, but the methodology 
presented illustrates the potential contribution of 
archaeology, when considered more than just a 
form of antiquarianism or art historical illustration, 
to Islamic studies. This methodology is strongly 
based on the value of anthropological models, 
already widely used in the archaeólogy of the 
ancient Near East. 

Beginning with evidence from Italy and Carthage 
in the late Roman period, humble sherds from 
excavations and regional surveys are clearly pre- 
sented as tools for the formation of historical 
hypotheses and for rectification of distortions de- 
rived from limited documentary evidence. Eco- 
nomic history is most susceptible to archaeological 
evidence and both trade and urbanization, consid- 
ered by Pirenne, are examined for the eastern 
Mediterranean and northwestern Europe during 
the period 500-850. In general the archaeological 


1. Henri Pirenne suggested that classical an- 
tiquity ended, and the medieval ‘‘Dark Age" be- 
gan, in Western Europe as a result of the decline of 
Mediterranean seaborne trade brought about by 
the Islamic conquests and the Mediterranean's 
transformation into a zone of warfare. —Ed. 


evidence for institutional decay and depopulation 
over the century antecedent to the Islamic con- 
quests, especially when used as evidence of scale 
in economic transformations unavailable through 
more traditional written sources, modify Pirenne's 
conclusions about the role of the new Islamic 
empire in the Mediterranean. 

The discussion of Charlemagne and the Viking 
connection, in which Hodges draws heavily from 
his recent book, Dark Age Economics (London, 
1982), is balanced by a brief account of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate seen primarily from the per- 
spective of Whitehouse's excavations at the port of 
Siraf (though including discussions on Baghdad, 
Samarra and East African ports). These two worlds 
correlate, aside from the mainly symbolic embas- 
sies between Harün al-Rashid and Charlemagne, in 
the evidence of the ‘Abbasid coins in Viking lands. 
Nevertheless, as Pirenne noted, ‘‘in reality, each of 
the two Empires ignored the other,”’ and the ‘‘clos- 
ing” of the Mediterranean was more important to 
Pirenne's thesis than was the establishing of ‘‘the 
Islamic context for such links with the Baltic Sea 
traders’’ stressed in this volume. 

The authors continue: **We have to shrug off the 
cultural barriers which seem to act as a greater 
constraint now than they evidently did eleven 
centuries ago” (p. 121-22). This barrier has been 
crossed largely as a result of the remarkable range 
of archaeological research conducted by the two 
authors, although the synthesis of this experience 
around the skeleton of the Pirenne thesis leaves 
broad lacunae which will discomfit many special- 
ists. Although the notes contain a number of 
sources, mainly in English, even a basic bibliogra- 
phy would have been useful for the interested 
non-specialist or student. 

Ultimately, the Pirenne thesis is used as a frame- 
work for introducing the ''staggering potential'' of 
European archaeology in the period from 500-1000 
and of the archaeology of the Islamic world. Al- 
though Islamic archaeology takes a subsidiary role 
in this treatment, not fully using even the resources 
presently available, the approach clearly illustrates 
the value which Islamicists may realize from the 
inclusion of archaeological data in their considera- 
tion of Islamic historical problems. 


Donald Whitcomb, The Middle East Center, 
University of Chicago. 


The Nationalization of Arabic and Islamic Education 
in Egypt: Dar al-‘Ulum and al-Azhar, by Lois A. 
Aroian. Cairo: American University in Cairo 
Press, 1983. Cairo Papers in Social Science, Vol. 6, 
Monograph 4. vii + 64 pages. Notes to p. 76. Bibl. 
to p. 80. $4.00 paper. 


This book examines the role played by Dar 
al-‘Ulim in the growth and transformation of the 


educational system in contemporary Egypt. Its 
author also seeks to address and challenge *'previ- 
ous assumptions about the applicability of mod- 
ernization, westernization and secularization theo- 
ries to Egyptian education'' (p. 1). 

Founded in 1872 by Khedive Ismail, Dar al- 
'Ulüm constitutes Egypt's ‘‘first and only 
continuously-operating university-level teacher 
training institution" (p. 1). The impetus for its 
establishment was the need to overcome a shortage 
in trained teachers of Arabic, a shortage produced 
by the post-1868 expansion of the state-sponsored, 
amiriyya primary schools. 

While Aroian has no doubts concerning the 
modernizing role of Dar al-*Ulüm, she raises inter- 
esting questions about its performance as regards 
westernization and secularization processes. She 
suggests that early recruitment of its student body 
from prestigious al-Azhar’s top students, as well as 
the heavily religious knowledge set as an entrance 
requirement, signified that Dar al-‘Uliim’s gradu- 
ates were more likely to behave as bearers of an 
Islamic reformist spirit, rather than as transmitters 
of a Western, secular ethos. As Aroian puts it: 

From its inception, Dar al-‘Ulum was envis- 
aged as the transitional institution which 
would inaugurate the modern age in a socially- 
acceptable fashion through a group already 
received by most Egyptians as conveyers of 
wisdom and truth—the scholars of al-Azhar. 
The Dar al-‘Ulum graduate was seen as the 
"new man” who would be equally acceptable 
to Egyptians educated in both the religious and 
purely secular schools (p. 60). 

Although the argument could be developed more 
fully, Aroian is making an important point; namely, 
that the dichotomous theories of old do not leave 
room for the appearance of sui generis responses to 
the Western, secular challenge, such as the 
religious/secular synthesis constructed at Dar al- 
‘Ulam as part of an effort to ‘‘nationalize’’ Egyp- 
tian education. Aroian’s discussion of the chal- 
lenge that this synthesis posed for the Azharis is 
also enlightening. 

All told, the book represents a useful contribu- 
tion to the literature on contemporary education in 
Egypt. 


Kirk Beattie is a Ph.D. candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Persian Miniature Painting and its Influence on the 
Art of Turkey and India: The British Library Col- 
lections, by Norah M. Titley. Austin, TX: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1984. 258 pages. Bibl. to p. 
261. Index of Manuscripts to p. 266. Index to p. 
272. $35.00. 


Basing her book on examples in the British 
Library collection (formerly part of the British 
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Museum), Dr. Titley, who until her retirement was 
the assistant keeper in the library's Department of 
Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books, gives a 
concise and lucid history of Persian manuscript 
painting. She considers its antecedents, its devel- 
opment in regional schools and its influence on the 
similar art of Ottoman Turkey and Sultanate and 
Mughul India. Two final chapters discuss the art- 
ists' materials and methods and the principal works 
they chose to illustrate. 

From the 14th to the 19th centuries, painting in 
Persia centered on book illustration sponsored by 
wealthy, usually royal, patrons. Although in this 
period Persia was subject to recurring political 
turmoil and invasion, each conqueror seemingly 
became a fresh enthusiast, taking his artists and 
their entourages with him as he advanced or re- 
treated. Furthermore, the native artistic tradition 
was strong enough to absorb and Persianize foreign 
elements. Dr. Titley emphasizes what was new in 
the traditional schools, what was borrowed and 
from where. She compares and contrasts the su- 
perb examples of the British Library with those of 
other outstanding collections, notably that of the 
Topkapi Sarayi in Istanbul. The result is a succinct 
survey of extant Persian manuscript painting. 

One flaw in this otherwise excellent work is the 
quality and size of the reproductions. Persian mini- 
atures appeal largely because of their glowing, 
jewel-like colors and minute observation and de- 
tail. The black and white examples and reduction in 
scale of this volume are disappointing. Even the 
color plates—admirably chosen from the British 
Library collection—have a blurry quality. What a 
pity that they do not adequately illustrate the text. 


Lois Chapman Houghton, the Middle East In- 
stitute. 


Of Piety and Poetry: The Interaction of Religion and 
Literature in the Life and Works of Hakim Sana’i of 
Ghazna, by J. T. P. de Bruijn. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1983. Publication of the ‘‘de Goeje Fund,’’ No. 25. 
xvii -- 248 pages. Notes to p. 279. Bibl. to p. 288. 
Index to p. 300. Gldr. 168.00. 


This is a remarkable work, and deserves the 
attention not just of students of Persian literature 
and Islamic mysticism, but of all those who are 
interested in Islamic culture and society in general. 

The focus of de Bruijn's study is the work of 
Sanà't, a poet who has long been recognized as a 
watershed figure in the development of Persian 
poetry, particularly mystical narrative poetry. Al- 
though Sanà'1 was not the very first Persian poet 
whose work was predominantly religious, not secu- 
lar, it is in his poetry that for the first time we 
encounter ‘‘the complete range of Persian religious 
poetry, including all the elements that were to 
constitute its essential features for centuries to 
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come. We find here specimens of various poetical 
forms and genres with their characteristic imagery 
used for the expression of religious ideas, a diver- 
sity not found in the work of any earlier poet’’ (p. 
xii). In a literary tradition heavily weighted toward 
the preservation of norms and conventions, Sana’t 
was an innovator of remarkable genius who cast a 
very long shadow indeed. 

Yet while his importance has long been recog- 
nized, he has been very little studied, both in the 
East, where esteem for his poetry is a part of the 
literary tradition, and in the West, where apprecia- 
tion of Sanà'i's virtues as a poet has been more 
mixed. De Bruijn's study is, in fact, the first 
comprehensive and systematic examination of this 
little-known genius of the Persian literary tradition 
to appear in any language. The result is a model of 
what such a work of literary history should be, and 
it would take a far longer review than is possible 
here to give adequate recognition to the scope of 
his accomplishment. He has, for example, by his 
careful scrutiny of the textual tradition of Sanà'i's 
most important and problematic work, the Hadiqat 
ul-Haqiqa, uncovered what he very persuasively 
argues is the earliest form of that work, largely 
obscured by the later accretions to it. He has also 
presented a learned and persuasive account of how 
the poets of Sana’i’s day participated in the reli- 
gious life of their community, and served to bring 
together the worlds of literature and spirituality. 
Along the way de Bruijn offers, almost casually, a 
number of thoughtful and provocative insights into 
the works of poets from periods both before and 
after that of Sana’i. Professor de Bruijn has, in 
short, written the very sort of learned, thoughtful 
and resolutely scholarly study whose great rarity in 
the field of Persian literature makes it all the more 
remarkable and welcome. 


Jerome W. Clinton, Department of Near Eastern 
Studies, Princeton University. 


Politics in the Middle East, by James A. Bill and 
Carl Leiden. 3rd ed. Boston, MA: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1984. xv -- 445 pages. Map. Bibl. to p. 445. 
Index to p. 464. n.p. 


This third edition of The Middle East: Politics 
and Power (1974) is the most comprehensive and 
current work of its kind on the Middle East. 

The recurrent theme in this book is that the 
Middle East is undergoing the most rapid mod- 
ernization of any region in the world but is slow in 
its political development. To decrease the de- 
stabilizing effect of this gap, Bill and Leiden sug- 
gest an increase in the rate of political development 
(pp. 33, 405, 412, 438-39). 

The above dilemma, which has been referred to 
as ‘‘trauma of transitionalism," is, of course, not 
unique to the Middle East and, in the opinion of the 


reviewer, cannot be resolved without decreasing 
the influence of developed societies in determining 
the rates of modernization and political develop- 
ment in modernizing societies.! 

Politics in the Middle East is extremely valuable 
for, among others, pinpointing important American 
misconceptions about the area (pp. 63, 235-36, 379, 
426, 445, ch. 8), which are based on a ‘‘painfully 
inadequate” (p. 413) understanding of the Middle 
East. 

Among the shortcomings of the work the follow- 
ing may be cited: 1) The authors refer to the 
religious leaders in Iran as if they were all united 
(pp. 387, 389), but this is not the case at all, which 
makes Brinton's theory of revolution even more 
relevant to the case of Iran (see p. 387); and 2) the 
book's explanation of the reasons for the Shah's 
downfall leave a lot to be desired. 

These minor points notwithstanding, the authors 
should be commended for their timely and excel- 
lent work. This book should be required reading for 
the serious students of the Middle East, US policy 
makers and those in charge of the Middle East 
coverage in the public media. 


Farzeen Nasri, New York Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 


The Road to Shaykhan: The Letters of General 
William Hicks Pasha Written during the Sennar and 
Kordofan Campaigns, 1883, ed. by M. W. Daly. 
Durham, UK: University of Durham, Centre for 
Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies, 1983. Oc- 
casional Papers Series, No. 20. 104 pages. Notes to 
p. 112. n.p. 


In 1881 a Sufi shaykh, Muhammed Ahmad, pro- 
claimed himself the mahdi, the expected deliverer, 
and incited rebellion against the ruling Turko- 
Egyptian regime in the Sudan. The followers of the 
Mahdi swept from victory to victory until all of the 
Sudan west of the Nile was under their control by 
1882. In September of that same year a British 
Expeditionary Force routed the Egyptian army at 
Tall al-Kabir and Britain formally occupied Egypt. 
They refused to take responsibility for the Sudan 
but reluctantly permitted the Egyptian government 
to send a large army to reinforce the Egyptian army 
in the Sudan with the intent of crushing the Mahd- 
ist forces under the condition that the Expedition- 
ary Force be led by a British officer, Col. William 
Hicks of the Indian army. Facing the greatest 
difficulties, described in great detail in his letters, 


]. See Farzeen Nasri, "Iranian Studies and 
the Iranian Revolution," World Politics 35 (July 
1983) 625-7 and Ashok Kapur, The Indian Ocean: 
Regional and International Power Politics (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1982) 112. 


Hicks managed to put together a demoralized army 
of some 10,000 men and marched westward into 
Kordofan to its capital of El Obeid. His forces were 
constantly harrassed by the Mahdists and at 
Shaykan, just south of El Obeid, on the morning of 
November 5, 1883, the Mahdists attacked and 
annihilated the entire army, including Hicks. This 
defeat now opened the way to Khartoum and the 
ultimate victory of the Mahdist forces over the 
Egyptians on January 26, 1885. 

History has not been kind to Willie Hicks. Schol- 
ars have questioned his strategy, arguing that he 
should have remained on the defensive, holding the 
Nile and keeping the Mahdists west of the river. 
Others have pointed out that he never had com- 
manded fighting troops in India, being a colonel in 
the Department of Transportation and Supplies. 
Still others point out that he was tactless in dealing 
with his Egyptian staff officers, while his own 
European staff officers were hardly the best of the 
British army. These criticisms are not without 
foundation, but upon reading the letters of Hicks 
one begins to see the enormous problems focing 
him through his own eyes and at the time one reads 
his last letter of October 4, 1883, one cannot help 
but be overwhelmed by a feeling of sympathy that 
here was a brave and courageous man fighting 
against overwhelming unequal odds. That is the 
importance of these letters, for they tell us Hicks' 
side of the story. He is constantly being placed into 
a position where any decision would have been 
wrong. Historians may have reduced Hicks to a 
bumbling Col. Blimp, but his letters completely 
contradict this portrait. The real Hicks was an 
earnest, loyal, and devoted man of great energy, 
responsibility and obligation to duty. The Introduc- 
tion is succinct, complete, and concisely written. 
The notes are thorough and the editing clear and 
complete. The editor has done his work very well 
indeed. For all those interested in the 19th-century 
Sudan, this volume goes a long way to bring a 
different view of a man who led the Egyptian army 
to its destruction at Shaykan. 


Robert O. Collins, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara. 


Saladin in his Time, by P. H. Newby. London and 
Boston: Faber and Faber, 1984. 202 pages. Map. 
Bibl. to p. 205. Index to p. 210. $23.95. 


P. H. Newby, a British novelist and author of a 
popular work on Pharaonic Egypt, has written a 
biography of Saladin whose title stresses the plac- 
ing and evaluating of this Muslim ruler in his 
contemporary setting. The resulting volume is a 
disaster. The scholar will find nothing new. Gen- 
eral readers will find themselves confused and, 
more unfortunately, presented with inaccurate in- 
formation. The book is full of factual errors, such 
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as associating the Umayyads with 'Umar instead of 
*Uthman, translating Shi‘a as ‘‘sect’”’ and writing of 
guilds where none existed. 

The limited bibliography cited by Newby refers 
to works almost entirely in English plus a few in 
French including translations. But even this list is 
inadequate. The author attempts to discuss Cru- 
sader life but fails to use the numerous contribu- 
tions in English and French of J. Prawer, while the 
analysis of the role of Damascus neglects R. 
Stephen Humphreys' critical studies. 

It is easy to attack Newby, but Faber and Faber, 
the publishers, must also be held accountable. Had 
they bothered to submit this text to a scholar with 
even a limited knowledge of Islam, many of the 
obvious errors would have been eliminated. The 
resulting book, dull, at times confusing, would not 
have perpetuated inaccuracies which should have 
disappeared from works on Islam decades ago. 


Jere L. Bacharach, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 


San‘a’: An Arabian Islamic City, ed. by R. B. 
Serjeant and Ronald Lewcock. London: World of 
Islam Festival Trust and Scorpion Publications, 
1983. 564 pages. Maps. Bibl. to p. 572. Gloss. to p. 
598. Indices to p. 631. £95.00. 


At first glance, San‘a’: An Arabian Islamic City 
appears to be simply a lavishly illustrated, hand- 
somely bound, limited-edition picture book. Fur- 
ther perusal reveals that the volume contains 27 
chapters on various aspects of city life, all ac- 
companied by copious footnotes, maps, charts, 
tables, and diagrams. The chapters cover topics 
that range from the introductory ‘‘Geographical 
Sketch” of the city and its environs to a description 
of children's games. 

R. B. Serjeant contributed the final chapter, ap- 
propriately titled ‘‘Envoi: San‘a’ as it Was," a 
translation of a modern poem describing old 
San‘a’. The focus of the book is traditional, or 
pre-1962, San'à', and the tone is nostalgic. The 
physical details of the city, architecture and urban 
development dominate the book, and are described 
in detail, with a wealth of Arabic terminology 
drawn from a lifestyle which is fast disappearing. 
Other aspects of life in old San'à'—history, law, 
administration, and custom—are treated in a simi- 
larly technical fashion. Most of the chapters end 
abruptly with the 1962 revolution, and the changes 
of the past 20 years are dealt with sketchily. 

As is to be expected in a volume of this sort, 
individual contributions vary, but the majority are 
of a high quality. Photographs, however, are not 
uniformly good, and in some cases are repeated. 
Because of the emphasis on physical descriptions 
of San‘a’, the inhabitants themselves receive little 
attention. Chapters on children's games, food, and 
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costume seem to have been added as an after- 
thought. Aimed at the specialist rather than the 
general reader, San‘a’: An Arabian Islamic City 
presents a fascinating look at a pre-modern Arab 
urban center. 


Elizabeth M. Bergman, Middle East Institute. 


Yemen Enters the Modern World: Secret U.S. Docu- 
ments on the Rise of the Second Power on the 
Arabian Peninsula, ed. by Ibrahim al-Rashid. 
Chapel Hill, NC: Documentary Publications, 1984. 
Documents on the History of Saudi Arabia, Vol. 
VI. ix + 222 pages. Index to p. 228. $34.95. 


This is a reprinting of 58 miscellaneous US State 
Department memoranda, telegrams, and similar 
reports dated between June 16, 1945, and Decem- 
ber 22, 1949. 

The implication of the subtitle that these docu- 
ments will provide extraordinary new insights into 
our knowledge of Yemen is misleading. Although 
the various documents are sometimes labeled ‘‘Se- 
cret," many are simply informational telegrams 
classified no higher than **Confidential."' 

Perhaps the single biggest problem with collec- 
tions of this sort is the lack of any clear statement 
of -the criteria employed in the selection of the 
entries given. To simply assert, in the introduction, 
that this is as full a collection of materials as 
anyone might wish to have simply will not do. We 
are given no information as to why particular items 
are included, and therefore cannot determine 
whether or not significant materials have been 
omitted. This is particularly important when we are 
given telegrams of one paragraph in length which 
are of marginal value, as well as lengthy analytical 
pieces by some of the State Department's person- 
nel at time, i.e., Harlan Clark, Philip Ireland, and 
others who were knowledgeable about Yemen, and 
whose reports continue to be of interest to scholars 
of the period. 

Those scholars of Yemen who are interested in 
the period immediately preceding the assassination 
of Imàm Yahya, the attempt of the al-Wazirs to 
take over, and the subsequent assertion of control 
by Imàm Ahmad, will find many documents to be 
of interest, usually those reports by authorities on 
the area whose names we already know. Scholars 
who are not already conversant with the period will 
find the volume less valuable; this is due in part to 
its very restricted focus and time period, and in 
part as well to the lack of any background material 
and commentary or analysis which would place the 
various documents in their proper perspective. 


Manfred W. Wenner: Political Science Depart- 
ment, Northern Illinois University, and president 
of the American Institute for Yemeni Studies, 
1982-1984, 


Zionism in the Age of the Dictators: A Reappraisal, 
by Lenni Brenner. Westport, CT: Lawrence Hill, 
and London: Croom Helm, 1983. 270 pages. Index 
to p. 277. $16.95 cloth. $8.95 paper. 


This book by Lenni Brenner, a freelance journal- 
ist and anti-Zionist Jew, is a controversial study 
which will be received in widely contrasting ways 
by different classes of readers. Brenner has 
searched selectively through the Zionist record and 
indicts the Zionists for seeking the patronage and 
benevolence of avowed anti-Semites, and actually 
attempting to collaborate with fascists and Nazis. 
The source material he uses is extensive, but is 
constantly employed to prove the author's thesis. 
Despite its ideological bent and consistent and 
heavy bias, however, Brenner's work is perhaps 
somewhat more than a polemic. 

Brenner has many things to say which are of a 
thoroughly disquieting nature about Zionists and 
their sentiments and actions in the 1930s and 
through World War II, particularly vis-a-vis Nazi 
Germany, but also fascist Italy. If it may be argued 
that quotations are sometimes out of context, they 
are still frequently quite devastating. It is heavy 
reading to see a Zionist Revisionist cited as ex- 
pressing a great admiration for Hitler for saving a 
Germany that would have perished without him, or 
world-famous biographer and ''Zionist convert" 
Emil Ludwig saying ‘‘Hitler will be forgotten in a 
few years, but he will have a beautiful monument in 
Palestine. . . . Thousands who seemed to be com- 
pletely lost to Judaism were brought back to the 
fold by Hitler, and for that I am personally very 
grateful to him’’ (page 59). German Zionist leaders 
stand out particularly for their willingness to try to 
do business with the Nazis, their resistance to an 
anti-Nazi trade boycott, and their support of a 
Zionist-Nazi trade agreement that brought some 
German Jewish wealth to Palestine. 

One of Brenner's most persistent allegations, for 
which he has substantial documentation, is the 
charge that Zionist leaders for a long time showed 
little interest in helping the Jews of Europe cope 
with the Nazi onslaught, except by encouraging 
them to flee to Palestine, and that building the 
Yishuv was a goal that utterly transcended their 
concern for the welfare of Jews elsewhere. 

It is more than disconcerting to read of Adolph 
Eichmann being invited to Haifa in 1937 as a 
Haganah guest (a Haganah agent had earlier met 
Eichmann in Germany), or of a document from the 
German Embassy files in Turkey in which the Stern 
Gang proposed cooperation between ''the new 
Germany and a renewed  volkish-national 
Hebrium," and ‘‘The establishment of the histori- 
cal Jewish state on a national and totalitarian basis, 
and bound by a treaty with the German Reich. 
. . ."" (page 267). Regardless of the extremist na- 
ture of the Stern Gang, this document is mind 


boggling. 


Brenner's book is not an objective study and is 
marred by constant bias and case making. When all 
is said, however, a picture emerges that can hardly 
be a source of pride and satisfaction for Zionists 
and their supporters as to what was said, done, and 
not done, by Zionist leaders and groups in the age 
of the European dictators. 


Scott D. Johnston, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


Arabian Computer Guide 1984, ed. by Robin 
Warner. Northhampton, UK: Beacon, 1984. 303 
pages. Gloss. Indices. n.p. paper. Aims at provid- 
ing the established user of computers and the 
businessman in the Middle East with up-to-date 
information on suppliers and computer equipment 
in the region. Sections include ‘‘Gearing technol- 
ogy for the Arab user"; ''Site preparation pays 
dividends"; ‘‘Computer reviews”; ‘‘Bilingual 
wordprocessing’’; ‘‘Computer peripherals’’; and 
“Software.” There are also a glossary of computer 
terms, a classified directory of Arabian computer 
companies alphabetized within each region or 
country, an international directory of computer 
companies, and brand name and general indices. A 
comprehensive and useful guide in an attractive 
format. 

Arabian Construction 1984, ed. by Colin Bailey. 
Northhampton, UK: Beacon, 1984. 540 pages. 
Index. n.p. paper. This helpful new guide is de- 
signed to aid the businessman in Arabia. Now in its 
second edition, the guide has been completely 
revised and expanded, providing data on materials 
supply, plants and machinery, contractors and 
industry services throughout the region. 

Arabian Government and Public Services 1984, ed. 
by Anthony Nagle. Northhampton, UK: Beacon, 
1984. 268 pages. Index. n.p. paper. Focusing on the 
Gulf states of the Arabian peninsula (Saudi Ara- 
bian, Bahrain, Kuwayt, Oman, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates), this annual guide provides 
current information about governmental, adminis- 
trative, public utility and semi-official agencies in 
each state. The activities and responsibilities of 
each agency are described, as well as addresses, 
personnel, telex and telephone numbers, etc. The 
editors of the directory recognize the increasing 
role of Arab governments in the economic affairs of 
the region and hope this guide will serve not only as 
a political gazette but will also suggest new busi- 
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ness opportunities and provide up-to-date market- 
ing information. 

Arabian Insurance Guide 1984, ed. by Nick 
Rowton. Northhampton, UK: Beacon Publishing, 
1984. 144 pages. Index. n.p. paper. This guide is a 
comprehensive reference for all businessmen re- 
quiring insurance in the Middle East. It contains a 
list of companies operating in the region and full 
indices to the sections for each country. Each 
company's particular services are listed, and a 
Lloyd's agent for each country is provided as well. 
Arabian Transport 1984, ed. by David Harrison. 
Northhampton, UK: Beacon Publishing, 1984. 444 
pages. Index. n.p. paper. This extensive guide is 
designed to serve international businesses with 
dealings in the Gulf. The fourth edition provides 
information about air, sea and road transport to 
and from the Gulf region and between individual 
states. 

Arms Production in Developing Countries: An Anal- 
ysis of Decision Making, ed. by James E. Katz. 
Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1983. xi + 370 
pages. An attempt at a systematic analysis of arms 
production in Third World countries and an assess- 
ment of its growing economic and political impor- 
tance. Nations studied include Egypt, Israel, and 
Pakistan. 5 
Global Demands: Limited Forces: U.S. Army De- 
ployment, by Stuart L. Perkins. National Defense 
University Press, 1984. 123 pages. Notes. Gloss. 
n.p. 

A Middle Eastern Studies Handbook, by Jere L. 
Bacharach. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1984. x + 160 pages. Index. $20.00 cloth. 
$9.95 paper. A major revision and updating of the 
author's Near East Studies Handbook 570-1974, 
first published in 1974 and reissued and updated in 
1977. Many useful tools for research on the Middle 
East, (including Iran, Turkey, Egypt, the Fertile 
Crescent, and the Arabian Peninsula) are provided: 
a list of 89 periodicals and references works dealing 
with the region; transliteration systems; the Islamic 
calendar and conversion tables; tables of dynas- 
ties, rulers and administrators; supplementary 
charts; 51 historical maps; an up-to-date chronol- 
ogy; a gazetteer, and a comprehensive glossary. 
This edition includes significantly more informa- 
tion than previous ones and has been reorganized 
for more efficient use. 

National Emergency Telecommunications, Policy: 
Who's in Charge?, by Robert A. Reinman. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The National Defense University 
Press, 1984. 55 pages. Notes. Gloss. n.p. 

NATO Politico-Military Consultation, by Thomas J. 
Kennedy, Jr. Washington, DC: The National De- 
fense University Press, 1984. 86 pages. Notes. n.p. 
Perspectives in Jewish Population Research, ed. by 
Steven M. Cohen, Jonathan S. Woocher, and 
Bruce A. Phillips. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1984. Westview Replica Edition. xvi + 215 pages. 
Appends. Contri. $22.50 paper. 
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Potatoes for the Developing World: A Collaborative 
Experience, ed. by Douglas Horton. Lima, Peru: 
International Potato Center, 1984. x + 148 pages. 
n.p. 

The United States and Brazil, by Robert J. Branco. 
Washington, DC: The National Defense University 
Press, 1984. 118 pages. Notes. Gloss. n.p. 

A US-Israel Free Trade Area: How Both Sides Gain, 
by Peggy Blair. Washington, DC: American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee, 1984. AIPAC Papers on 
US-Israel Relations, No. 9. viii + 46 pages. Ap- 
pends. Notes. $30.00 the series, paper. Explores 
the economic ramifications for both Israel and the 
United States of the FTA (Free Trade Area) pro- 
posed by President Reagan on November 29, 1983 
as part of the new strategic cooperation between 
the two nations. Argues that fears of Israeli com- 
petition by some American businesses and unions 
(who have testified against the FTA in congres- 
sional hearings) are unjustified, and that no excep- 
tions should be made in the elimination of tariffs or 
customs duties on goods traded between the U.S. 
and Israel. Offers political as well as economic 
arguments is support of the idea. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, DIRECTORY, REFERENCE 


The Arab World: An International Statistical Direc- 
tory, by Rodney Wilson. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1984. 15 pages + 139 tables. $42.50. This is 
a guide for the practicing social scientist to the 
most useful statistical sources on the Arab world. 
According to the author, the reliability of statistics 
issued by Arab governments has improved so 
markedly in recent years that **inter-country com- 
parative studies can now be attempted in many 
fields using cross sectional data," which ‘‘would 
have been impossible only a few years ago” (p. 7). 
Because of the current emphasis in the social 
Sciences on quantifiable variables, this work aims 
at making the task of the field researcher easier, 
citing available, useful and practical rather than 
unobtainable sources. For each country, sources of 
statistics on agricultural and industrial production, 
extractive industry and manufacturing are given; 
while for the oil producing states, oil production 
and export data are also included. For states like 
Bahrain, with specialized economic sectors, the 
appropriate data is provided. The volume is di- 
vided into two parts: general ‘‘Inter-Arab”’ tables, 
and tables for each country. Non-Arab Middle 
Eastern states are excluded on the grounds that 
their economic links with the Arab world are 
"'tenuous."' External sources of data on the Arab 
world are also listed, but the author encourages 
researchers to use individual country sources to 
gain a better ‘‘feel’’ for the data (p. 12). A welcome 
research tool. 


AFGHANISTAN, CENTRAL ASIA, IRAN, 
PAKISTAN 


Pakistan: Islam, Politics, and National Solidarity, by 
Anwar Hussain Syed. New York: Praeger, 1982. x 
+ 203 pages. Index. $24.95. 

Pakistan: The Roots of Modern Dictatorship, The 
Political Economy of a Praetorian State, ed. by 
Hassan Gardezi and Jamil Rashid. Totowa, NJ and 
London: Zed Press, 1983. xviii + 394 pages. 
Tables. Bibl. Index. $40.50 cloth. $12.50 paper. 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Economic and Social Infrastructures in Qatar, 
Doha, Qatar: Al Noor Publishing, 1984. 107 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $17.00. In four parts, this concise book 
breaks down the economic and social sectors of the 
Qatari economy. Part V analyzes the economic and 
statistical implications of the preceding chapters. 
Throughout, extensive graphs and tables are an aid 
to the reader. 

Saudi Arabia: Forces of Modernization, by Bob A. 
Abdrabboh. Washington, DC: International Eco- 
nomics and Research, Inc., 1984. 147 pages. Bibl. 
Appends. $19.95 paper. This rather simplistic and 
poorly organized book is designed to introduce the 
Westerner to Saudi Arabian culture and society 
and to highlight the role of oil and religion as 
“forces of modernization.” In the author's view, 
Islam is more important than oil, but he makes no 
attempt systematically to analyze what is meant by 
Islam, ‘‘modernization,’’ ''force," or the *'im- 
pact” of oil. 


EGYPT, SUDAN, LIBYA 


Pharoah's People: Scenes from Life in Imperial 
Egypt, by T. G. H. James. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984. 282 pages. Chron. Bibl. In- 
dex. Using the results of his extensive fieldwork in 
Egypt, as well as ancient texts and documents 
(some of which have been newly translated for this 
book), T. G. H. James critically reconstructs the 
daily lives of the ancient Egyptians, down to the 
smallest details. 

Social and Economic Development of Libya, ed. by 
E. G. H. Joffe and K. S. McLachlan. Cambridge- 
shire, UK: MENAS Press, Ltd., and Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1982. xiii -- 369 pages. Contri. 
Index. $30.00. 


FERTILE CRESCENT 
La Riforma Agraria in Iraq: Transformazioni Ter- 


ritoriali e Sociali in Mesopotamia, by Guido 
Barbina. Udine, Italy: University of Udine, 1983. 


Pubblicazioni dell'Universita di Udine, No. 9. 79 
pages. Bibl. Indices. n.p. paper. 


TURKEY, CYPRUS 


Turkey in Transition: The West's Neglected Ally, By 
Kenneth Mackenzie. London: Institute for Euro- 
pean Defence and Strategic Studies, 1984. Euro- 
pean Security Studies, No. 1. 35 pages. Notes. 
£3.50 paper. This study argues that although Tur- 
key is on the road to democracy and prosperity, 
and is of great strategic importance to the West, it 
is treated with hostility or condescension by its 
NATO allies. The author gives the military regime 
that seized power in 1980 the credit for Turkey's 
progress and encourages the West to help itself by 
supporting the current Turkish government in its 
attempts to deal with Turkish economic, political 
and social problems. 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Les Morisques et leur temps, ed. by Louis Cardail- 
lac. Paris: Edition du CNRS, 1984. 540 pages. FF 
250.00 paper. In July 1981, an international round 
table met in Montpellier to discuss the Moriscos, 
the first such gathering of scholars from both 
Europe and the Islamic world specializing in this 
fascinating topic. This volume presents the papers 
which served as the focus of the four-day colloquy. 
The 26 essays are organized according to the 
following themes: ‘‘Le probleme  morisque: 
origine, aspects culturels, religieux, sociologi- 
ques"; ‘‘A propos des tentatives d'assimilation des 
Morisques"; ‘‘Différentes attitudes face aux 
Morisques"; “Les Morisques de la Région du 
Levant"; "Autour de l'expulsion”; and ‘‘Les 
Morisques face à l'Inquisition."' Individual contri- 
butions consider literature, history, sociology, and 
religion, using sources ranging from the official to 
the personal. In French, Portugese, and Spanish. 

Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages, by Ira M. 
Lapidus. Revised and Abridged Edition. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1984. xvi + 
208 pages. Bibl. Index. $39.40 cloth. $14.95 paper. 
First published in 1967, and reviewed in MEJ 21, 
no. 3 (1967), this influential book deals with the 
main cities of the Mamlük state of the 14th and 15th 
centuries, and provides a framework for under- 
standing the evolution of Muslim social and politi- 
cal institutions. For this Cambridge ‘‘student edi- 
tion," the author has written a new introduction 
and has brought his bibliography up to date. The 
notes and detailed references of the first edition 
have been omitted. 
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MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Alliance Politics and the Limits of Influence: The 
Case of the US and Israel, 1975-1983, by Abraham 
Ben-Zvi. Tel Aviv: Jaffee Center for Strategic 
Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1984. Paper No. 25. 
Distributed by Westview Press, Boulder, CO. 70 
pages. Notes. $8.00 paper. This short pamphlet 
attempts to analyze the extent to which coercive 
measures by the US have proved effective within 
the context of US-Israeli relations. 

Arab and Regional Politics in the Middle East, by 
P. J. Vatikiotis. New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1984. 267 pages. Index. $32.50. This book com- 
prises a selection of the many influential articles 
and essays published by Dr. Vatikiotis over the 
past 25 years. It is organized thematically; Part I 
deals with Islam and its effect on Middle Eastern 
politics; Part II discusses regional Arab politics; 
and Part III focuses primarily on Egyptian history 
and politics. 

Foreign Relations of the United States 1952-1954: 
Vol. XII: East Asia and the Pacific, ed. by David W. 
Mabon. Washington, DC: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1984. Department of State 
Publication, No. 9390. ix + 1113 pages. Index. n.p. 
This volume contains official documents and cor- 
respondence. It includes some documents on US 
relations with Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iran. 
Keys to Control: Israel's Pursuit of Arab Water 
Resources, by Leslie Schmida. Washington, DC: 
American Educational Trust, 1984. White Paper 
Series. 34 pages. Bibl. $1.00 paper. This mono- 
graph traces the historical roots of the competition 
for water in Palestine, demonstrating that Israel 
has long sought to monopolize the precious water 
resources in the region. Various regional water 
plans put forward over the years are examined, as 
well as the US role and responses; moral and legal 
issues are also discussed. The author concludes 
that the growing water crisis in Israel and US 
acceptance of Israel's appropriation of Arab water 
rights are important factors in the future of the 
occupied territories, making compromise and 
peace unlikely. 

The Middle East at the Crossroads, ed. by Janice G. 
Stein and David B. Dewitt. Oakville, Ontario: 
Mosaic Press, 1983. 233 pages. Contri. Index. This 
book is composed of a series of articles written by 
participants in the May 1982 conference of the 
Canadian Professors for Peace in the Middle East 
(CPPME). Articles include: ‘‘Opec: Past, present, 
and future," by S. Zerker; ‘‘Terrorism and the 
defense of civilized values,’ by D.J.C. 
Carmichael; ‘‘Commentary: Civilization and dė- 
fense against terrorism," by R. Rudolph; ‘‘Further 
reflections on ‘Terrorism and the Defense of Civi- 
lized Values’: The PLO vs. Israel," by D. J. C. 
Carmichael; ‘‘Political implications of fundamen- 
talist Islam,” by S. Qureshi; ‘‘Accommodation or 
aggression? An examination of some of the factors 
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shaping Soviet foreign policy in the 1980s,” by P. 
Marantz; *' American foreign policy in the Middle- 
East: A study in changing priorities," by B. 
Steinberg; *"The politics of alliance policy: Europe, 
Canada, Japan, and the United States face the 
Arab-Israeli conflict," by J. Stein; ‘‘Canada- 
Middle East relations: The end of liberal- 
internationalism," by D. Dewitt and J. Kirton; 
“Ethnic interest group activity in the Canadian 
foreign policy making process: A case study of the 
Arab boycott," by H. Stanislawski; ‘‘Conclu- 
sion," by D. Dewitt. 

The Origins of the Arab-Israeli Wars, by Ritchie 
Ovendale. London and New York: Longman, 
1984. Origins of Modern Wars Series, No. 2. viii + 
232 pages. Bibl. Maps. Index. n.p. paper. This is 
the second in a series of books on the origins of 
modern wars. Mr. Ovendale traces the history of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict from the beginning of 
Zionism to the present. The author also gives an 
account of how Western imperial history precip- 
itated the conflict and the roles that the super- 
powers have played in more recent history. 

The Secret Army, by David Bercuson. New York: 
Stein and Day, 1984. xix + 278 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $17.95. This book describes the so-called 
"'secret army,” composed of private citizens of the 
US and other states, who helped Israel in its 1948 
war against the Arabs. The tone of the book is 
sensational rather than scholarly. 

UNRWA and Peace in the Middle East, by Milton 
Viorst. Washington, DC: The Middle East In- 
stitute, 1984. Special Study, No. 4. 62 pages. $3.95 
paper. This brief but thoughtful study examines the 
controversy surrounding the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency, which the United States has 
generously supported, but which came under fire 
for a time during the Reagan administration be- 
cause of its alleged support for the PLO in Leba- 
non. The author explores both official and private 
opinions about the agency among Jordanians, Is- 
raelis, Syrians, Palestinians and Americans, and 
without drawing any overt conclusions, success- 
fully provides a glimpse of the complex web of 
humanitarian, political, economic and social rela- 
tions within which UNRWA operates in the Middle 
East. Despite criticisms, the general consensus 
seems to be that the agency performs valuable 
services and could play a crucial role in an Arab- 
Israeli peace settlement which some US officials 
optimistically believe is inevitable. 

US-Pak Relations, 1947-1983, by Rashmi Jain. New 
Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1983. Distributed by 
Humanities Press, Atlantic Highlands, NJ. viii + 
182 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. $17.25. This 
study traces the evolution of US-Pakistani rela- 
tions between 1947 and 1983. Emphasis is on the 
development of a special relationship between a 
superpower with global interests and a Third World 
country with regional considerations. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Craftswomen in Kerdassa, Egypt: Household Pro- 
duction and Reproduction, by Patricia D. Lynch. 
Washington, DC and Geneva: ILO Publications, 
1984. $8.55. paper. The booklet is seventh in a 
series on women, work and development. The 
authors provide ethnographic data on Muslim 
women and craftswomen in Egypt and examine 
how they contribute to the subsistence economy 
and handicraft production. 

The Effects of the Egyptian Food Ration and Subsidy 
System on Income Distribution and Consumption, 
by Harold Alderman and Joachim von Braun. 
Washington, DC: International Food Policy Re- 
search Institute, 1984. Research Report No. 45. 
127 pages. Appends. Bibl. n.p. ''This report pro- 
vides detailed information on the benefits derived 
by various population groups from each of the 
components of the Egyptian food ration and sub- 
sidy system” (publisher's blurb). Chapter headings 
include: 1) How households use the system; 2) 
Expenditure patterns; 3) Nutritional considera- 
tions; 4) Income transfer effects of food subsidies 
and price distortions; 5) Subsidized staple foods in 
farm households and the households' response in 
production, consumption and marketing; 6) Con- 
sumer response to price and income changes; 7) 
Consumer's time allocation; 8) Effects of market- 
ing obstacles on consumer behavior; 9) Research 
conclusions and policy options. The authors have 
provided numerous tables and graphs. This highly 
technical study will be most useful to specialists. 
Migration from the Poor to the Rich Arab Coun- 
tries, by Eliyahu Kanovsky. Tel Aviv: The Dayan 
Center, Shiloah Institute for Middle Eastern and 
African Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1984. Oc- 
casional Papers Series, No. 85. 77 pages. Tables. 
n.p. This study focuses on the large-scale labor 
migration from the poorer to the richer Arab coun- 
tries following the first ‘‘oil shock" in 1973-4. It 
examines the nature and scale of this migration in 
both labor-exporting and labor-importing countries 
and concludes that while individual workers and 
their families may benefit from the exchange, the 
economies of the labor-exporting nations suffer 
from the loss of manpower, despite the positive 
impact of workers' remittances. In addition, the 
author believes the current oil glut is likely to 
continue and that it will have serious political and 
social consequences both for labor-exporting and 
labor-importing nations. 

Nursing Education in the Middle East: Community 
Health Needs and Curriculum Development, ed. by 
Myrna E. Mathia and Lorena S. Yamine. Beirut: 
American University of Beirut, 1983, distributed 
by Syracuse University Press. xvii + 224 pages. 
Appends. $20.00. 

World Development Report 1984, ed. by Nancy 
Birdsall et al. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1984. World Bank Report, No. 7. xi + 286 pages. 


Appends. Tables. Notes. Bibl. $20.00 cloth. $8.00 
paper. The seventh in an annual series assessing 
development issues, this volume focuses on popu- 
lation change and its links with development. In- 
cludes 28 tables of ‘‘world development indica- 
tors,’’ including education, health, government ex- 
penditures, education, etc. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Gli ebrei caraiti tra etnia e religione, by Emanuela 
Trevisan Semi. Rome: Carucci Editore, 1984. 247 
pages. Bibl. Gloss. Summary. n.p. This book at- 
tempts the difficult task of defining Jewish Karaism 
and situating the Karaite Jews ethnically and reli- 
giously. The author contrasts Rabbinical Judaism 
and Karaism; in her view, the latter posses a 
unique ability to adapt to different cultures and 
circumstances. 

A Clarification of Questions, by Ayatollah Sayyed 
Ruhollah Mousavi Khomeini, tr. by J. Borujerdi. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1984. xxxiv + 432 
pages. $32.00 paper. This book provides a unique 
perspective on the Shi‘ism of Today’s Iran. 
Khomeini attempts to guide laymen through every- 
day life by addressing many of life’s perplexities. 
Issues in the Islamic Movement 1982-83, ed. by 
Kalim Siddiqi. London: Open Press, 1984. Gloss. 
List of articles. Index. $10.95 paper. This is the 
third in an annual series of reprinted articles and 
editorials from Crescent International and Musli- 
media. In general, they are critical of secular and 
monarchic Islamic regimes as well as the West and 
advocate a new Muslim order. Titles in the collec- 
tion include ‘Britain gives up fiction of ‘mad 
mullahs’ in Iran,” ‘‘Economic dependence a denial 
of Islam," ‘‘Socialism and monarchy resist the 
Islamic movement," and ‘‘Hasan hand-in-glove 
with the CIA." 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


The Art of Badi‘az-Zaman al-Hamadhani as 
Picaresque Narrative, by James T. Monroe. Beirut: 
American University of Beirut, 1983. Dist. by 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, NY. Papers 
of the Center for Middle East Studies, No. 2. 175 
pages. Append. $15.00 paper. A scholarly study of 
the question of the influence of Arabic genres of 
literature on European ones, which explores the 
possibility that ''the rise of maqāma genre is a 
development internal to Arabic literature, yet par- 
allel to the development of its counterparts in 
Graeco-Roman Antiquity or Hispano-European 
modernity” (p. 18). 

Continuity and Change: Design Strategies for Large- 
Scale Urban Development, ed. by Margaret Bentley 
Sevéenko. Cambridge, MA: The Agha Khan Pro- 
gram for Islamic Architecture, 1984. Designing in 
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Islamic Cultures, No. 4. 137 pages. Bibl. n.p. 
Covering the proceedings of the fourth seminar in a 
series offered at Harvard and MIT, this study looks 
at some of the problems raised by designing large- 
scale projects in traditional Muslim urban settings. 
Historical and geographic perspectives on large- 
scale developments are combined with legal and 
regulatory details as well as esthetic considera- 
tions. Successful projects, such as the Bab al- 
Shaykh project in Baghdad, the Sher- 
E-Banglanagar complex in Dhaka, and the Justice 
Palace district in Riyadh, are analyzed in order to 
illustrate different approaches to large-scale de- 
sign. Suitable photographs and diagrams accom- 
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Cur., Current 

D., Deutsch, etc. 

Dept., Department 

Dev., Developing 

Develop., Development 
East, Eastern 
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Economie, économique, etc. 
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Fil., Filosofii 

For., Foreign 

Fr./fr., France, French, 
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G., Gesellschaft 
Geog./géog., Geography, Ge- 
ographic, Geographical, 
Géographie, géographique, 
etc. 

Hist./hist., History, Histori- 
cal, Historie, historique 
IBLA, Institut des belles Let- 
tres arabes 

Inst., Institute, Institut 
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International, international, 
Internationale, etc. 
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Ist., Istorii 

J., Journal 
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Lit., Literature, Literary 
Lab., Labor, Labour 

M., Morgenlàndisch, etc. 
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nomic Digest 
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Mag., Magazine 

Maj., Majallah, Majallat 
Mid., Middle 

Mod./mod., Modern, mo- 
derne, moderno 

Nr., Near 


O., Orient, Oriental, 
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Org., Organization 

Pak., Pakistan 
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Probs., Problems 

Proceed., Proceedings 
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R., Royal 
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OPEC IN A CHANGING WORLD ECONOMY 
Abbas Alnasrawi 


OPEC is not a cartel, argues Abbas Alnasrawi, but a pragmatic economic organiza- 
tion reflecting the country-specific aspirations of a group of nations having only 
one element—crude oil—in common. In OPEC iN A CHANGING WORLD ECONOMY, 
Alnasrawi provides an analytical context for studying the behavior of OPEC 
and its relations to the oil companies, consuming nations, and less-developed 
countries. 

Alnasrawi examines the behavior and determination of crude oil prices prior to 
the 1970s, the changes under OPEC, the pattern of relationships between OPEC 
member nations and one another—and between OPEC and the rest of the world. 
Informed and objective—yet sure to be highly controversial—Opec IN A CHANGING 
Worp Economy concludes with an assessment of the likely direction of OPEC 
policies and actions during the rest of the 1980s. 


$22.50 


THE ISLAMIC CONCEPTION OF JUSTICE 


Majid Khadduri 

Foreword by R. K. Ramazani 

One of the world's pre-eminent authorities on Islamic law and jurisprudence 
presents the summation of a life's study and reflection on Islamic political, legal, 
ethical, and social philosophy. 

Khadduri inquires into the nature and scope of Divine Justice. Calling his 
approach "empirical idealism,” he combines an understanding of ideal, or 
abstract, justice with a practical manifestation of the theoretical in politics, intellec- 
tual movements, and the social order. 


$25.00 


IRAQ AND IRAN 
The Years of Crisis 


Jasim Abdulghani 


Behind the current war between Iraq and Iran rests a history of conflict stretching 
back to the Ottoman Turks and the Persians. In IRAQ AND IRAN, Jasim Abdulghani 
examines the deep-seated and complex factors involved in the rivalry between 
these two nations today. 

Abdulghani discusses how these differences have affected three long-term prob- 
lems: Iraq and Iran's rivalry for dominance in the Persian Gulf region; disputes 
over the Shatt al-Arab waterway; and the Kurdish rebellion in Iraq, which has 
been supported by Iran. IRAQ AND IRAN also looks at the most recent episodes of 
crisis and analyzes the evolution of the Iran-Iraq war and its implications both 


regionally and globally. 
$28.50 U 
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Communications 


The JoURNAL welcomes comments from its 
readers. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and bear the full name 
and address of the writers. A selection of 
those received will be published periodically 
in these columns. In addition to letters of 
comment on previous articles, communica- 
tions on other information of interest will be 
printed as space is available. 


To the Editor: 

In her review of Walter N. Koelz's Persian 
Diary, 1939-1941, Professor Erika Friedl 
questions: ‘‘What happened between 1940 
and 1960 to cause or facilitate this rapid 
depletion?” referring, I gather, especially to 
Luristan's being turned from a wildlife para- 
dise into barren landscape. 

Surely Professor Friedl knows that the 
Allies shipped war materiél through the Per- 
sian corridor (Khuzistan, Luristan, and 
across the Zagros Mountains to Tehran and 
beyond) to the Soviet Union in World War II. 
According to an account in War in the Out- 
posts, by Simon Rigge and the editors of 
Time-Life Books, Lt. Gen. Sir Edward 
Quinan maintained ten divisions of fighting 
men and construction crews in Iran and Iraq 
after 1942, and some 3,500 railroad men en- 
larged the Iranian State Railroad, so that a 
scheduled 224,000 tons of war materiél could 
be shipped each month north to the zone 
bordering the Caspian Sea, which the Rus- 
sians controlled. The road-building activities 
were gigantic and heroic in the very areas I 
gather Professor Fried! is talking about. No 
wonder there are no more gazelles and wild 
pigs and wolves. 

Also, I would imagine that the Shah's 
continuation of his father's attempts to bring 
various tribes of Iran under central control 
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and to stop their migrations led to their seek- 
ing ever remote areas to graze their flocks 

and hunt in. 
—CYNTHIA BROWN DWYER 
Williamsville, New York 


To the Editor: 

The destruction of a natural environment 
rarely is a matter of single catastrophic 
events like marauding soldiers or forced pop- 
ulation relocations, no matter how devastat- 
ing such events may be for the people in- 
volved. In Iran, such events were neither 
confined to the second world war nor to 
Pahlavi policies, but, together with locust 
epidemics, earthquakes and droughts, have 
been part of Iranian history for centuries 
without wreaking the seemingly irreparable 
havoc on the natural habitat we witnessed 
over the past twenty years. Merely to reduce 
matters of cultural geography, ecological bal- 
ance, environmental carrying capacity and 
population pressure in the environmental 
degradation of Iran to such simple factors is 
both bad history and bad science, and does 
not further the understanding of human- 
nature dynamics which will continue to im- 
pact Iran’s environment in the future, with 
serious economic and political consequences. 

—ERIKA FRIEDL 

Anthropology Dept., Western Michigan Univ. 
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Conversations in Modern Standard Arabic 


Belkacem Baccouche and Sanaa Azmi 


This highly useful and cffective textbook is 
directed at students who have acquired basic 
skills in Modern Standard Arabic and wish to 
expand their vocabulary and improve their 
speaking ability. The book takes the student 
step by step through a series of specific social 
situations, teaching the proper expressions and 
responses to be used. It also contains lively con- 
versation and narrative passages, numerous 
drills and exercises, glossaries in Arabic-English 
and English-Arabic, and tables of grammatical 
rules. New in cloth ($35.00) and paperback 
($11.95) 


Contents 

Morning Greeting * Evening Greeting * When 
Meeting Someone You Know * Asking Someone 
How He Is * When Meeting Someone for the First 
Time * Thanking Someone * Annual Festivities * 
When Someone Gets Married * Appreciating the 
Host's Hospitality * Praising the Host's Food * When 
Someone Sets out on a Trip * When Someone 
Returns From a Trip * Upon a Child's Birth e When 
Visiting Someone Sick * Upon a Person's Death * 
Other Greetings * Social Graces * Religious 
Expressions * Review * Appendices * Glossaries 





Mugarnas 


An Annual on Islamic Art and Architecture 
Volume II: The Art of the Mamluks 
edited by Oleg Grabar 


This beautifully illustrated volume, the work of 





Now available in paperback 


Religion and Politics 
in Iran 

Shiism from Quietism to Revolution 

edited by Nikki R. Keddie 


leading experts in the field.of Mamluk art, isthe "This volume . . . is onc of the best in making 


first attempt to present the artistic creativity of 
a single arca in a single period in the Muslim 
world. Subjects discussed include Mamluk 
court life, Cairo’s area and population in 
Mamluk times, urbanization and monument 
construction in Mamluk Cairo, residential 
architecture, the Haram documents, Mamluk 
astronomy, the decline of the Mamluk metal- 
work industry, Mamluk pottery, textiles, 
calligraphy, and painting. 222 b/w illus. 
$35.00 


Sponsored by the Aga Khan Program for Islamic Architecture at 
Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


the connection between religion and politics, 
showing how Islam has influenced Iranian 
political life and Iranian revolutions for centu- 
rics, and how natural it was that America 
became the ‘great Satan’ in the eyes of so many 
Iranians. The book provides, among its other 
benefits, fascinating sketches of the lives and 
thought of Islamic leaders from Kashani to 
Khomeini.” —Foreign Affairs 


“Perhaps the best single book to date on con- 


temporary Iranian history.” —Berkeley Journal 
of Sociology $8.95 
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New From St. Martin's Scholarly Division 


New in Cloth AND Paper 

Palestine and the Palestinians QD e A 
1876-1983 Cr yaa 

Pamela Ann Smith a) 


Drawing on extensive travel, interviews, and a wealth of archival and unpublished material previously 
unavailable, Smith presents a thorough yet highly readable history of the region and people of Pales- 
tine—from the anarchic bonhommie of the country as it existed under the Ottoman Empire through 
the challenges posed by the present, more militant generation of Palestinians. 

1984 279 pages / Cloth ISBN 0-312-59487-9 $27.50 / Paper ISBN 0-312-59488-7 $12.95 


Jerusalem in the Nineteenth Century 
The Old City 
Yehoshua Ben-Arieh 


Ben-Arieh reconstructs, for the first time, an accurate portrait of Jerusalem as it was in the nineteenth 
century, revealing the ways in which the city has evolved and unlocking the mysteries of the city’s an- 
cient past. To capture the spirit of the times, he presents excerpts from contemporary writings and orig- 
inal photographs and illustrations. 

1984 417 pages, illus. ISBN 0-312-44187-8 $35.00 





Gush Emunim 
Political Inspiration and Settlement Objectives 
Edited by David Newman 


An in-depth analysis of the controversial Gush Emunim movement, exploring its ideological roots, its 
political and religious objectives, and the ways in which the Gush Emunim has been transformed from 
an extra-parliamentary protest movement to one with representation in the Israeli Cabinet. 

1984 256 pages. ISBN 0-312-35406-1 $27.50 


Contemporary Yemen 


Politics and Historical Development 
Edited by Brian Pridham 


Presents extensive new research and thinking on the historical development and contemporary politi- 
cal realities of the two Yemens. The authors examine internal politics, tribal divisions, government in- 
stitutions, international influences, attempts to forge these comparatively backward countries into 
modern states, and the prospects for union. 

1984 352pages ISBN 0-312-16857-8 $29.95 


Egypt's Economic Potential 

Roberto Aliboni, Ali Hillal Dessouki, Saad Eddin Ibrahim, Giacomo Luciani and 
Piercarlo Padoan 

A realistic, thorough overview of the present status of the Egyptian economy and its potential for growth 


and development. 
1984 240pages ISBN 0-312-23930-0 $27.50 
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BRITISH DOCUMENTS 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


REPORTS AND PAPERS FROM THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE CONFIDENTIAL PRINT 


The Near and Middle East 


The British archives contain one source that no other national archives can match, 
the product of a practice without exact parallel in the machinery of government 
of any other major power. This is the so-called Foreign Office Confidential Print. 
The Confidential Print comprises diplomatic dispatches and other papers which, 
though varying from country to country but in general beginning in the 1850s, 
were printed for limited internal circulation within the British government. They 
went to the Queen or King. They were sent to important embassies abroad. They 
were circulated to other major departments of government. As its name indicates, 
however, the Confidential Print was not available to the public because it included 
sensitive information. Indeed, most sets were destroyed, and only three nearly com- 
plete sets survive, along with three much more imperfect sets. 

As portions of the Confidential Print became available to historians, it was soon 
evident that this tremendous amount of high-level documentation formed one of 
the most significant primary sources for the study of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. However, for a variety of reasons— not the least of which was the sheer 
immensity of the task—there has never been a large-scale publication of the 
Confidential Print. Now, with the permission of Her Majesty's Stationery Office, and 
under the general editorship of Kenneth Bourne and D. Cameron Watt, we are pleased 
to announce a 5-year project which will produce in 420 large volumes a generous 
selection of the Confidential Print. Carefully arranged into 18 series according to 
geographic and topical considerations, with each series having its own scholar- 
editor, British Documents on Foreign Affairs: Reports and Papers from the Foreign 
Office Confidential Print is a unique and valuable publication. The two series covering 
the Near and Middle East are now being published. 


ORDERING INFORMATION 


Project: British Documents on Foreign Affairs: Reports and Papers from the Foreign Office 
Confidential Print. 


Series: The Near and Middle East, 1856-1914. 
Edited by David Gillard. 
20 large volumes. Price: $1,400. 
Publication date: 10 volumes available now: 
remaining volumes due May 1985. 


Series: Turkey, Iran, and the Middle East, 1919-1939. 
Edited by Robin Bidwell. 
35 large volumes. Price: $2,450. 
Publication date: Mar. 1985-Jan. 1986. 
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The publication of a large-scale edition of 
selections from the Foreign Office Confidential 
Print, under the supervision of Kenneth 
Bourne and D. Cameron Watt, is exciting news 
for historians, for these papers will not only 
throw valuable new light on the relations 
between the Foreign Office and its missions 
abroad but are bound to be an extraordinary 
source of information about political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions in the countries 
where such missions were located. 

—Gordon A. Craig 
J.E. Wallace Sterling Professor 
of Humanities, Emeritus 
Stanford University 
Past President, American Historical Association 


It is most welcome news that University 
Publications will be publishing 420 volumes 
of documents from the Confidential Print. | 
know of no public documents that are of higher 
quality and of greater usefulness to students 
of modern history. These documents should 
be viewed not merely as products and ex- 
pressions of British thinking narrowly con- 
ceived, but as records of universal interest, 
depicting ways in which some of the keenest 
observers of the world sought to come to terms 
with history in the making. 

— Akira Iriye 
Chairman, Department of History 
Distinguished Service Professor of 

American Diplomatic History 
University of Chicago 


Kindly direct all orders and inquiries to: 


UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS OF AMERICA 
44 North Market Street e Frederick, MD 21701 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-692-6300 


Journal of 


Fall Issue 1984 Sage Vol. XIV, No. 1 


A Quarterly on Palestinian Affairs and the Arab-Israeli Conflict Published Jointly 
by the Institute for Palestine Studies and Kuwait University 


Contents Include: 
Interview: . 
O Peace at an Impasse ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 


L] “News Speak" about the 

Lebanon War PAUL JALBERT 
Interviews: 
[] The Making of 

a Political Movement MUHAMMED MIARI 
O Israel Divided: A Post- 

Election Assessment SIMHA FLAPAN 
O Sabra and Shatila 1982: 

Resisting the Massacre ZAKARIA AL-SHAIKH 
O Benvenisti's Palestine Project ELIA ZUREIK 
O U.S. Zionist Organizations: 

Their Tax-Exempt 

Status Challenged REX WINGERTER 
L] An American Testimony 

from an Israeli Prison: 'The Case 

of Mike Monsour JOHN P. EGAN 


Institute for Palestine Studies New Subscription Rates: 
P.O. Box 19449 Individual: $18/yr. 
Washington D.C. 20036 Student: $16/yr. 
Phone: (202) 745-0878 Institution: $28/yr. 
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The West Bank: 
A Portrait 


by John P. Richardson 


ohn P. Richardson answers the many questions currently 
ked about the West Bank and its people. He explains the 
:omplex issues surrounding the Palestinians of the West Bank, 
placing them in their historical, political, economic and social 
:ontexts. Starting with the pre-World War I era, Richardson 
races the evolution of the people and the land, and then 
ooks at life today under Israeli occupation. He also investi- 
ates the roles of those nations, including Israel, the Arab 
:xountries, and the United States, that may decide the fate of 
he Palestinians. This is a readable, comprehensive treatment 
»f a most important topic. 


$9.95, ISBN 0-916808-27-0 


approx. 200 pages 
paper 


Order directly from: 


The Middle East Institute 
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UNRWA 
and Peace 
in the 
Middle East 


by Milton Viorst 

Milton Viorst explains not only 
how the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency functions, 
but why and under what cir- 
cumstances. Viorst interviewed 
officials, administrators, do- 
nors, critics and recipients of 
UNRWA services to produce a 
new and provocative study of 
the UN agency charged with 
the care of Palestinian refu- 
gees. 


$3.95, ISBN 0-916808-26-2 


64 pages 
paper 
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The Politics 
of Middle Eastern Oil 


by J. E. Peterson 


A collection of classic articles published in 
recent years on various aspects of the 
petroleum question. 


“Peterson has done an excellent job in 
introducing the material, adding valuable 
appendixes, and creating a large and useful 
bibliography.” 

Jere L. Bacharach 

Middle East Studies Association Bulletin 


529 pages 

$14.95, ISBN 0-916808-24-6 
paper 

$30.00, ISBN 0-916808-24-6 
hardcover 


The Middle East 
Remembered 
by John S. Badeau 


John Badeau describes his personal in- 
volvement as missionary, educator, diplo- 
mat and scholar in the events that shaped 
the modern Middle East. 


“A fascinating memoir. . . . Anyone could 

enjoy and profit from reading this highly 

entertaining, yet very wise, book.” 
Robert G. Landen 
Perspective 


$25.00, ISBN 0-916808-21-1 
271 pages 
hardcover 


Jordanian Arms 
and the Middle East Balance 
by Anthony H. Cordesman 





A detailed study of the arms balance in the 
Middle East by an acknowledged expert. 


“Cordesman’s political-military analysis 
and conclusions sharpen the issues in what 
will remain a major debate for the foresee- 
able future.” 

Amos A. Jordan 

Center for Strategic and Internationa! 

Studies, Georgetown University 


$15.00, ISBN 0-916808-20-3 
186 pages 
paper 


The Reign of the Ayatollahs 


Iran and the Islamic Revolution 
SHAUL BAKHASH 


“Bakhash tells us what has happened in Islamic Iran and of its relation to the society 
and the economy. That is a considerable accomplishment. To have mastered the 
events, the individuals, and the places; to have constructed a coherent narrative 
of one of the world's major revolutions in all its arcane mystery is to illuminate 
history."—MARVIN ZONIS, The New York Times Book Review 

. "A thoughtful and instructive book ... illuminated by sound historical judge- 
ment."—ALBERT HOURANI, Oxford University $18.95 


In the Path of God 


Islam and Political Power 
DANIEL PIPES 

“A scholarly, far-ranging, and thoughtful book."—ERNEST GELLNER, The New 
Republic 
“Readable and comprehensive. Daniel Pipes has searched the depths of specialist 
writing on behalf of the general reader to produce a reliable guide for the 
perplexed."—MARTIN KRAMER, The American Spectator 
“An outstanding contribution to public policy debates. . . a lively history of modern 
Islam and the politics it produces." —ELLEN WILSON, The Wall Street Journal $22.50 


Basic Books P Inc. 10 East 53rd St., New York, NY 10022 
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Inl Institute for Palestine Studie 


The Reagan Administration and the 
Palestinian Question: The First 

Thousand Days 

Juliana S. Peck 

An analysis of the Reagan Administration's public record on 
the Palestinian Question and related developments in Leb- 
anon and the occupied territories. 

1984 138 pp. $7.00 paper 


Palestine and the Gulf 

edited by Rashid Khalidi and Camille Mansour 
Proceedings of an international seminar held at the Institute 
for Palestine Studies in Beirut. Among the contributors are 
Frank Barnaby, Robert Pranger and Michel Tatu. 


1982 344 pp. $12.00 paper 


Arabs Under Israeli Occupation, 1981 
published in 1984 

An analysis of Israeli settlement activities and human rights 
issues in the occupied territories, based upon Arab, Israeli 
and international sources. The tenth volume in an annual 
series. 


1984 115 pp. $7.00 paper 


The Karp Report: An Israeli Government 
Inquiry into Settler Violence Against 
Palestinians on the West Bank. 

1984 90 pp. $3.95 paper 


Forthcoming 


Before Their Diaspora: A Photographic 
History of the Palestinians, 1876-1948. 
With an Introduction and Commentary 

by Walid Khalidi 


Order from: 
INSTITUTE FOR. PALESTINE STUDIES 
Dept. C, P.O. Box 19449, Washington, DC 20036 


Phone (202) 745-0868 
Please add $1.00 for postage and handling, plus 50c for each additional book. 





MIDDLE EAST STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
of North America 


MESA was founded in 1966 to promote high standards of scholarship and instruc- 
tion in Middle East. Studies, to facilitate communication among scholars through 
meetings and publications, and to foster cooperation among persons and organiza: : 

tions concerned with the scholarly study of the Middle East since the rise of Islam. >.. 


MESA invites you to become a member. Benefits include subscriptions to the fol- . 
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Editor's Note 


This issue opens with a sombre article by Ze'ev Schiff on the outlook for Israel if 
there is no forward movement on peace. He predicts civil war. Many people in 
Israel will challenge his assumptions, but coming from a highly respected Israeli 
journalist, these views deserve serious attention. 

Next is a discussion of the Syrian succession by Alasdair Drysdale. This is an 
expansion and updating of his remarks to the annual conference of the Middle 
East Institute. He has some interesting commentary on a convoluted competition 
for power, and readers will find this a useful guide to the players. 

Our third article, by Nesta Ramazani, is on the status of women in the Arab 
states of the Gulf, excluding Iraq and Oman. It reflects the conversations she had 
in that region last year and contains both good news and bad. Arab women have 
made much progress in terms of social status over the past ten years, but 
fundamentalism puts many of these gains in question today. 

The fourth article, by John Shoup, discusses the impact of modernization on 
the Bedouin of Petra. The alert traveler to that ancient city will find this a useful 
guide to the dynamics of the horseback ride through the Siq, the anthropologist 
will welcome the tribal detail, and all of us can mourn the effects of tourism. 

Finally, we have two rather detailed articles on diplomatic history. Silvio 
Ferrari's study of Vatican policy on the Arab-Israeli issue and Jerusalem provides 
background to understanding the February 19 meeting between Israeli Prime 
Minister Peres and the Pope. Uri Bialer's article on Iran's de facto recognition of 
Israel in 1950 is based on recently declassified Israeli documents. There are a 
number of nuggets in both of these articles. Readers will find them useful as 
illuminating little known developments that have had important effects on 
international politics in the region and at the United Nations. We do not know the 
identity of ‘‘Adam”’ in the Bialer article. 

RICHARD B. PARKER 
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Articles 


THE SPECTRE OF CIVIL WAR IN 


Ze'ev Schiff 





One of the leaders of the Jewish settlers in Judea and Samaria has told me that the 
first reaction of most of his friends and of members of Gush Emunim to the 
forming of a national unity government in Israel was negative. His friends were 
concerned that a compromise which the Labor Party and Likud would hammer 
out might hurt the cause of the Jewish settlement. '*On a second thought we 
reached another conclusion," he explained. “It is good that the man who 
represents Labor, Shimon Peres, is the prime minister. This ensures that the 
Likud will be on its guard in the government in regard to the issues of Jewish 
settlement, while the Tehiya, which has remained in the opposition, will keep 
watch from the outside. This way we are sure to have much space to maneuver.” 

The settlement leader seemed more confident than ever. He maintains that 
this government is not capable of stopping the Jewish settlement process in the 
territories. The most it can do is slow down the rate of settlement. It can stop 
building roads in the territories or not invest in infrastructure, but many dozens of 
contractors and thousands of private persons are in the midst of the construction 
process in the territories. Some 5,000 dwelling units, he says, are in various stages 
of construction. Thousands of people have invested their money in that construc- 
tion. This government cannot see itself letting those people lose their investment. 

The settlement leader is right in his assessment. The guidelines of the national 
unity government make it clear that there is no intention of stopping Jewish 


Ze'ev Schiff, defense editor of Ha'aretz, has been on an 18-month leave at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
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settlement in Judea and Samaria. The agreement between the Likud and the 
Labor Party signifies that the settlement process will only be slowed down. Even 
before the forming of the unity government, the previous government, headed by 
the Likud, ran into difficulties finding the funds for new settlements. The 
manpower resources in Gush Emunim for establishing new settlements have also 
dried up. But the assumption among their leaders has been that the idea of settling 
in Judea and Samaria would fire up various strata in the population, if not for 
ideological, then certainly for economic reasons. Now they are sure, and rightly 
so, that the new government in Israel will continue to cultivate the present 
situation in the territories, albeit at a somewhat different pace. 

Some argue that if Labor had won a significant victory in the elections the 
political situation on the West Bank would have changed quickly. Egypt would 
have renewed the negotiations for the full autonomy of the Arab residents of the 
West Bank, and King Hussein would have joined the negotiations with Israel. 

This assessment is based mainly on Shimon Peres's promises before the 
election. Peres had expressed willingness to renew the autonomy negotiations 
with Egypt and not necessarily on the basis of the Camp David accords (unlike the 
Likud, the Labor Party does not oppose the Reagan initiative in principle). He 
raised the possibility of a partial agreement with Jordan which would give Hussein 
parts of the territories on the West Bank in return for a settlement which falls 
short of peace. In addition, it was emphasized that the Labor Party would be 
against settling areas which are densely populated by Arabs. 

At the present, Shimon Peres is not able to keep such promises. Even if his 
party had formed the new government without the Likud, such promises would 
have evaporated like so many other promises made during the election campaign. 
The Labor Party has never intended to dismantle Israeli settlements which were 
established in the territories during the Likud period. The intention was at most to 
cut back significantly the budget for the Gush Emunim settlements in areas which 
are densely populated by Arabs. At the same time, the settlement would have 
continued in other areas, such as the Jerusalem area, or the Etzion Bloc, which 
was under Israeli control before 1948, as well as the Jordan Valley, which was 
included in the Allon Plan. 

Should Labor try to keep even some of the above promises if it comes to 
power, it can expect strong resistance and even provocations on the part of 
Israel's rightist opposition. It will not only have to embark on a new course, but 
will also have to do away with existing decisions. Such decisions include land 
expropriation and barring Arab residents from activities in certain areas. The 
. greater the changes, the deeper will internal resistance in Israel become. A 
decision to forbid the establishment of new settlements, and an attempt to 
attenuate existing settlements will undoubtedly prompt Gush Emunim and its 
supporters to set up new settlements without government approval. 
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This was the tactic of Gush Emunim before the Likud came to power. The 
tactic was successful in the 1970s, because the Rabin-Peres government retreated 
and capitulated. One may assume that if Labor returns to power, the right will 
once again seek confrontation, and the new government will have to decide how 
to act as a result of the breaking of the law. The number and strength of the 
settlers have grown since the Rabin-Peres period of the 1970s and the right now 
has new leaders who are radical, experienced and determined, men like Ariel 
Sharon and Rafael Eitan, who in the past could not lead the settlers because of 
their official positions. 

Using the army against the law breakers and a confrontation with the settlers 
would deter many middle class people from buying homes in Judea and Samaria 
for economic rather than ideological reasons. But such confrontation would 
deepen the controversy in Israel and cause a social breakdown which Labor 
leaders may wish to avoid. 

Question marks increase as one realizes that in effect all proposals for 
resolving the political future of the West Bank and Gaza were rejected by Israel 
and the Arabs during the period of Labor rule, before Begin and Sharon came to 
power. Many of the mistakes now attributed to the Likud era began in effect 
during the ten year period between the 1967 War and the rise of the Likud to 
power in 1977.! In secret talks with Israeli ministers, King Hussein rejected 
compromise proposals, including exchange of territory, in which the Gaza Strip 
was offered in return for the Jordan Valley. The Labor government, for its part, 
turned down other proposals, such as a federation between Jordan and the West 
Bank, or a partial settlement with Jordan. The last one was suggested by Kissinger 
following the 1973 War, after the disengagement agreements between Israel, 
Egypt and Syria were reached. 

Israel, according to this proposal, would have withdrawn from the Jericho 
area in return for ending the state of war with Jordan.? The plan, called the Jericho 
Plan, would have accorded Hussein the status of West Bank negotiator. Shortly 
afterwards the Arab states decided at the Rabat Conference that the PLO was the 
exclusive representative of the Palestinians. 

Some argue that the Labor Party can no longer correct the situation. The die 
has been cast and the situation has become irreversible.3 They maintain that Israel 
has already started on the road of a binational, Jewish-Arab state, and that a new 
government headed by Labor would have great difficulty changing this trend, not 
only because of the above mentioned problems, but because its basic policy will 
not permit the necessary change. 


1. Fabian, Larry, **Red Light, West Bank,” Foreign Policy, No. 50, Spring 1983. 
2. Plascov, Avi, “A Palestinian State? Examining the Alternatives,” Adelphi Papers, 1981. 
3. Benvenisti, Meron, ‘“The West Bank Data Project," American Enterprise Institute, 1984. 
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The guidelines of the Labor Party's policy in the territories, which have not 
changed since the 1960s, are: opposing the establishment of a Palestinian state on 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip; opposing negotiations with the PLO; political 
solution in the territories through the Jordanian option. 

Since the leaders of the Labor Party avoid taking great risks, they do not wish 
the territories to be given their final, permanent status before a regional, 
pro-Western strategic system is established which would also include Israel. 
Therefore, many Labor leaders are seeking partial solutions in the territories, 
nebulous interim agreements, or a *'functional" solution, as they refer to it. 


THE JORDANIAN APPROACH 


Past experience, and an analysis of Palestinian and Jordanian goals show that 
there is not much of a chance to bridge the gaps between them and Israel, even if 
Labor should return to power. Suffice it to glance at what is known as the 
Jordanian Option. 

If King Hussein decides to take the risk of a separate agreement with Israel— 
which he avoided doing in the past—he will insist that the agreement be based on 
the Sadat model. That means, a return of all territories, including East Jerusalem, 
to Jordanian rule, as the price of peace. He may be willing, as he had indicated in 
the past, to consider minor border changes, and perhaps even leaving some 
Jewish settlements under Jordanian sovereignty. But it is clear he will not be 
willing to be remembered in Arab history as the person who gave up Jerusalem 
and Islam's holy places. This is the Jordanian Option as it is seen from the 
Jordanian side. 

The Israelis who espouse the Jordanian Option have an altogether different 
approach. Their main proposal is based on the proposition that the Jordanians— 
rather than the PLO—take responsibility for most of the Palestinian residents of 
the territories, while part of those territories remain under Israeli rule in one way 
or another. On the basis of this principle, various proposals have been made in 
Israel, beginning with the territorial compromise of the Allon Plan, or another 
territorial compromise which would leave some 35 per cent of the West Bank 
under Israeli rule, and finally the proposal of a joint rule of the territories in the 
form of an Israeli-Jordanian condominium. This in no way signifies Israeli 
withdrawal from East Jerusalem. At most it means arrangements allowing King 
Hussein to keep Islamic holy places in Jerusalem and elsewhere. 

Each side sees an altogether different picture when referring to the Jordanian 
Option for resolving the political situation in the territories. The fact that both 
sides use the same term does not close the gap. It is clear that what appears to 
many Israelis to be a reasonable compromise, and to other Israelis a dangerous 
concession from the security standpoint, is not even considered by the Jordanians 
and the Palestinians as a starting line for negotiations. 
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The debate over this issue in Jordan is not new. The agonizing stems from the 
fact that given the rate of Israeli settlement of the territories, there will soon be 
nothing to negotiate. The holders of this view argue that one should speed up the 
negotiations with Israel or else Jordan and Egypt may eventually face a dangerous 
and embarrassing option—choosing between surrender to Israeli decision in 
regard to the fate of the territories, or adopting the ideological approach of Syria 
and the radical factions of the PLO. According to the latter approach there is no 
solution for the conflict with Israel except through military means, and therefore 
one should not be concerned about a few more Israeli settlements in the 
territories. 

On the other hand, there are those in the Jordanian leadership who are willing 
to give up the West Bank for fear that in the future the Palestinians may interpret 
their right to self-determination in ways detrimental to Jordan. If the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip were returned to Jordan, the Palestinians would become a 
majority in that country, and the Jordanians might have to face Palestinian 
demands which would erode the status of the East Bankers and lead to the 
overthrow of Hussein's regime. In the past the latter has been able to deal with 
Palestinian demands through a process of controlled integration into the power 
structure, but it is doubtful this approach would work indefinitely in a reunified 
Jordan. King Hussein must see these dangers, as well as the danger to Jordan 
from an independent Palestinian state. Between the two dangers, he seems to 
favor control of the West Bank through a federal regime headed by himself, as he 
had suggested in 1972. 

A drastic shift by Hussein from the Arab consensus would not only cause a 
conflict with Syria and all factions of the PLO (who would then be pushed into the 
Syrian camp), but also with other Arab states, as happened to Egypt under 
Sadat's leadership. Hussein is not Sadat, and he will not take such a step as long 
as he is economically dependent on the Arab oil producers unless he has both 
Arab government and PLO support. Even with such backing he would have 
serious reservations about negotiating with Israel in the absence of some 
assurance regarding the outcome. While he might be tempted by the prospect that 
his agreeing to negotiate would drive a wedge between the US and Israel, that 
would be a pretty speculative venture. As he indicated in the spring of 1984, he 
would first need to be sure that there had been a change in US policy towards 
Israel which would give him some confidence in his negotiating position.4 

In the absence then, of Arab and PLO support (which is unlikely to be 
forthcoming, particularly as long as the PLO is fragmented and divided) and in the 
absence of a new US policy towards Israel, or of prior Israeli commitments 
regarding the outcome of the negotiations, which not even a Labor government 


4. An interview with King Hussein, New York Times, March 15, 1984. 
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could give, Hussein will prefer the status quo. As we have seen, the status quo 
‘harbors many dangers, but it may be Hussein’s only choice. The temporary 
advantage from his standpoint is that in the meantime it will prevent the 
establishment of a Palestinian state or any other independent Palestinian entity 
through no fault of his own. 

The disagreement over the Jordanian Option relates to several plans and 
proposals that have been raised by the parties over the years. The territorial 
compromise proposal, intended to leave a large portion of the West Bank in 
Israel's hands, will raise vigorous objections on both the Jordanian and the Israeli 
sides. A territorial compromise would raise strong objection among Israeli 
settlers, since it would mean dismantling some of their settlements. It would raise 
objections among those who argue that under no circumstances should Israel give 
up its grip on Samaria, since a good portion of Israel's water sources are in that 
area. It is estimated that by the year 2000 Israel will be short some 340 million 
cubic meters of water. Without a veto right, or at least an equal right over drawing 
water in Samaria, Israel's water sources in the plain will quickly become saline. 
Hence, a territorial compromise will not put an end to various Israeli demands, 
security-related and others, in regard to areas turned over to the Arabs. 

Israel's old proposal for territorial exchange— giving Jordan the Gaza Strip in 
return for keeping the Jordan Valiey— will be rejected by Amman on the argument 
that Israel does not have the right to give others an Arab territory which does not 
belong to it. Hussein has never shown any enthusiasm over absorbing masses of 
Palestinians (some half a million residents and refugees) from the Gaza Strip, and 
the Jordanian effort to recover areas occupied by Israel focuses on the West Bank. 
Egypt would also oppose a deal of territorial exchange. Egypt insists that any 
political solution for the territories include the Gaza Strip and the West Bank as 
one unit in which the Palestinian residents find an expression for their national 
aspirations. 

Similar objection would be raised to another old proposal—made by Hussein 
in 1972—to establish a Jordanian-Palestinian federation. Although Israel as far 
back as the Ben-Gurion era saw the political solution for the Palestinian problem 
in a federal link between Jordan and the West Bank (Ben-Gurion demanded that 
a Jordanian-British agreement not include the West Bank), the Israeli government 
under Golda Meir opposed Hussein's proposal. Now all the settlers and the entire 
political right in Israel will join those who oppose this idea. Even if a Jordanian- 
Palestinian federation were to be established after border changes with Israel were 
agreed upon, there would be no escaping the fact that most of the Israeli 
settlements would remain inside the Palestinian entity or would be dismantled. 
This would lead to wide opposition, which might go as far as armed resistance, in 
Israel. 

Within the framework of the Jordanian Option, Labor leaders have raised 
another suggestion—joint Israeli-Arab rule, in the form of a condominium, over 
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the territories. This proposal may be raised again if Labor should return to power. 


Even if Jordan should agree to such an arrangement, it would only be a temporary 


solution, or a transitional stage. It cannot resolve the basic problem of the 
Palestinian aspirations for self-rule. To the extent such a proposal might appear 
logical and fair to some, it is proof that the Jordanian Option is mainly concerned 
with the Israelis and the Jordanians, and tends to overlook the local residents. 
This proposal is concerned with the rulers rather then the ruled. The West Bank 
Palestinians would find themselves caught between the Israeli hammer and the 
Jordanian anvil in such a condominium and it is clear that they would oppose such 
a proposal in the same way they refused to cooperate with the Camp David 
accords. 

Another instance of disregarding the Palestinians is the prosposal to partition 
the West Bank between Israel and Jordan. It would only be natural for the 
Palestinians and the PLO to suspect that such a deal was designed to put off 
forever the establishment of an independent Palestinian entity. Similarly, even a 
partial agreement would incur the resistance of the settlers, because since Israeli 
settlements have been established in almost every part of the West Bank, partition 
would require a change in the status of some of the settlements, or their removal. 

A similar fate awaits the remaining possibility, according to which the 
Jordanians would take part in a joint Jordan-Palestine-Israel confederacy. This 
possibility may be the most reasonable for solving the needs of all the three 
parties. When Shimon Peres served as defense minister his strategic planning 
advisors raised the idea of a tripartite confederacy as the plan with the best 
possibilities. But they added that such a proposal could be implemented only in 
the distant future, when the Arab-Israeli conflict had subsided and Israel became 
part of a regional alliance. Even were the Jordanians and Palestinians prepared for 
such an arrangement, this is not something Israel would be ready to accept 
anytime soon, because it would mean giving a great deal of independence to the 
Palestinian unit in the confederacy. Israeli public opinion has not yet undergone 
the emotional and ideological transformation necessary for that. 

Two other proposed solutions, not related to the Jordanian Option, and 
altogether contradictory, are considered radical proposals in each of the camps. 
One is the establishment of a Palestinian state, and the other is the complete 
annexation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip by Israel. Most public opinion in 
Israel is against the establishment of a Palestinian state. Yet many Israelis view 
full official annexation of the area as even worse than a Palestinian state. Neither 
proposal is reasonable at this time. 


A RENEWED STATUS QUO 


Hence, neither Hussein nor Israel is likely to have the stamina to change the 
current status quo. Without a basic change in outlook and policy, it is also most 
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doubtful that the US would be able to persuade either side to move off dead 
center. Since the Lebanon War, Washington has also become a passive partner in 
this negative process. Despite its faint protestations in regard to the Israeli 
settlements, it is clear that it bears moral responsibility for the fact that the 
Arab-Israeli conflict finds itself once again on a dead-end street. Washington's 
only present method of operation is simultaneous arming of Israel and Jordan and 
an unserious attempt to look for ways to improve the living conditions of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip residents. 

As in the past, during the ten year rule of the Labor government, there will 
be many in Israel who will consider the status quo the lesser of the evils, 
especially if this situation is forced upon them, as it were, by the Arabs. Many in 
the Labor Party maintain that the Jordanians are more threatened by the 
Palestinian demographic problem than the Israelis. Jordan is indeed facing a slow 
process of Palestinization. Those who espouse this view believe that in time rule 
in Jordan will gradually pass to the Palestinians. This will endow the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict with a new dimension. It will become a territorial conflict 
between two states, and not an internal conflict between Jews and Palestinians. 
This view was already being expressed back in the 1950s, but has gained new 
currency in the speeches of Ariel Sharon, who keeps insisting that Jordan is 
Palestine. The difference is that Sharon is willing to speed up the Palestinization 
of Jordan through a military move or other means, while in the Labor Party there 
are those who wait for the process to happen by itself. They can then find 
consolation in a new status quo which ostensibly is being forced on Israel. But as 
we have seen in the past, any political vacuum in the Middle East is filled quickly, 
and so a renewed status quo can also be shaken. 

Status quo means a continuation of the de facto annexation process. This 
process will in time cause the degeneration of Israeli democracy. The double- 
standard system regarding Jews and Arabs who reside in the territories will in time 
undermine the liberal and democratic basis of the State of Israel. Liberal Israel 
will at best conduct a rearguard battle. 

From the standpoint of the Arab residents of the territories, it will not make 
much difference if the status quo continues with Labor or with Likud in power. It 
does not matter to them if Israel continues to develop all the settlements of Gush 
Emunim in the heart of Samaria, or only the towns of Maale Edumin and Ariel, 
which were established with the blessing of the Labor Party. They maintain that 
in both instances they are dealing with the Israeli fist, which in one instance is 
sheathed in an elegant glove. The Jewish settlement movement arouses among the 
Palestinians past fears, when hundreds of thousands of Palestinians became 
refugees. The Israeli settlements in the territories, and the right of the Jews to 
settle anywhere in the Land of Israel, while the Arabs are not allowed to settle 
wherever they want, has become a negative symbol of occupation and oppression 
in the eyes of the Palestinians. Somewhat exaggerating, but with a certain 
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measure of validity, the Palestinian intelligentsia in the territories argue that while 
the Arabs may have threatened to push the Jews into the sea (in effect they did try 
but failed), the Jews, while not tbreatening to do so, are slowly but surely pushing 
the Palestinians into the desert. 

Despite the defeat of the PLO in Lebanon, there is no doubt that radicaliza- 
tion among the residents of the territories will increase in the future. The shortage 
of land and the restrictions expected in free use of water for agricultural irrigation, 
will create growing pressures among the Arab population. The shortage of land 
may affect both the rural and urban population because of the small reserves for 
development. One of the phenomena related to the decline of agriculture in the 
West Bank is the exodus from the villages to the urban centers. This is the main 
reason for the increase in the number of Arabs who have moved to the Jerusalem 
area. Their numbers in the Jerusalem metropolitan area are growing every year, 
and despite Israel's efforts there is a danger that the Jews will become a minority 
in this metropolis. Indirectly, this population trend is becoming a silent struggle 
for the future of Jerusalem. The slow urbanization process in the West Bank also 
exposes more and more villagers to the influence of militant Palestinians, who 
tend to be more active in the larger towns. 

The poor economic situation in Israel is another factor in the radicalization of 
the territory residents. The spiraling inflation in Israel harms the Arab residents 
more severely because the administrative mechanism for wage indexing and the 
social welfare benefits in the Jewish sector do not work quite the same in the 
territories. Economic restrictions and a worsening economic crisis will cause 
greater unemployment among the Palestinians. This will increase the trend of 
joining terrorist groups since there is less to lose, and dependency on Israel is 
smaller. 

A separate problem is employment for Palestinian intelligentsia. The paucity 
of jobs for this group will further increase their frustration. It is estimated that the 
next generation of Palestinian leadership in the territories will not only be better 
educated and more sophisticated, but above all more radical than its predeces- 
sors. This leadership will continue to maintain contact with the more radical 
elements in the PLO and cultivate at the same time contacts with Israeli Arabs. 

Likud leaders hope that these pressures will increase the emigration of the 
territory residents to the Arab countries. Until now the high rate of birth of the 
Arab residents of the territories has been offset by emigration. They hope that the 
real growth of the Arab population will not be rapid, because of the increase in 
emigration and the reduction of the birth rate. This estimation does not take into 
account the economic changes in the Arab countries, and tremors such as the war 
in the Persian Gulf, which reduce the economic attraction of the Arab states. It 
also overlooks the high natural increase of Israel's Arabs, whose identification 
with the PLO has increased in recent years. Israel's Arabs will reach more than 
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19 per cent of the total population by the end of the decade, and will continue to 
climb to 22.2 per cent by the year 2000. 

The hope of moderate elements in Israel that the leaders of the Palestinian 
population in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip will wake up and show willingness 
to talk directly to Israel's government has no chance under such conditions. The 
Palestinian leadership in the territories refused to talk following the Camp David 
accords, and there is not much of a chance that it would behave differently in the 
future. At a certain period the Palestinian leadership in the territories shuttled 
between two external Arab power elements—Jordan and the PLO. But this 
contest ended in favor of the PLO. The Israeli military administration has also 
recognized the fact that the PLO now directly controls most of the socio- 
economic institutions and bodies in Judea and Samaria and the Gaza Strip. 
Military administration experts confirm that under such circumstances Israel 
cannot implement any political plan which requires cooperation on the part of the 
local population, unless the leaders of this population (namely, the PLO) give their 
consent. 1 

Meron Benvenisti ends his study with the conclusion that the annexation is in 
effect already behind us and it is very doubtful that it can be reversed. Israeli 
democracy is fated to be a Herrenvolk democracy and the Palestinian issue is 
bound to become an internal Israeli problem. It seems to me that this conclusion 
should not be seen as final, and not only because of the fact that even a political 
situation as complicated as that of the West Bank can be changed, and it is only 
a question of the price to be paid. Even if Benvenisti is right in his radical analysis, 
it is clear that this process will not stop with the decline of Israeli democracy. 
Beyond this decline there are various possibilities and additional stages. There are 
various radical elements in the area, including Israeli settlers and Palestinian 
residents. They will not accept radical changes which conflict with their goals, or 
a political status quo which can harm them. The reactions can take on different 
forms, such as the Jewish underground which committed acts of terror against 
Arab residents and even planned to bomb the mosques on the Temple Mount. The 
reaction can come from the outside, as another round of Arab-Israeli war. Let us 
consider some possible scenarios which may develop as a result of the absence of 
a solution to the conflict and its worsening over a period of years. 


A WAR SCENARIO 


One possibility is another war in the future. The periods of calm in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict do not continue indefinitely. Past experience shows that 
without a dialogue between the parties new wars erupt in the Middle East. One 
should not discount the possibility that another round of war will take place in the 
future if the Arab side decides that a military action may result in a political move 
which would force Israel to make concessions. President Sadat needed such a 
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political move in 1973 after he decided that only in such a way could he prompt the 
superpowers to pressure Israel. He did not need a total war for this end, only a 
partial military success by seizing the Suez Canal from the Israelis. The J ordanian 
Army cannot defeat the Israeli forces, and there is no chance that it would recover 
East Jerusalem and the West Bank through military action. But it is not incapable 
of a more limited operation. For example, seizing the town of Jericho and parts of 
the Jordan Valley. Is such a move conceivable in the future from the Jordanian 
standpoint, and what are its chances? 

The Jordanian Army is not one of the largest in the Middle East, but it is 
undoubtedly one of the best of the Arab armies. For the past three years it has 
been reorganized. When the reorganization is completed, probably in 1985, it may 
have less divisions than in the past (four divisions, including two armored and two 
mechanized), but it will be a higher quality army. It will be armored and 
mechanized, equipped with new weapons, including water-crossing equipment. 
Its fire power will be impressive, and it will have high maneuverability. The 
Jordanian Army will be the Arab army with the most advanced land force 
weapons. Its long training with the help of American experts will improve its 
fighting techniques. In recent years the Jordanians have been able to close the gap 
in anti-aircraft defense after they acquired advanced equipment both in the US 
and in the USSR. The Jordanian Air Force is small, but because of its proximity 
to vital Israeli targets it can cause serious damage. 

Some military experts? in Israel maintain that Israel must take into account 
the serious possibility of the Jordanian Army moving towards the West Bank 
under the cover of darkness. Some of its units could reach the mountain range of 
Samaria before daylight and threaten from there sensitive places before Israel 
could mobilize its reserves. This is a radical assessment, and in order for this to 
take place, the Jordanians would have to take Israel completely by surprise, at a 
moment when Israel has hardly any forces on the border. As we have seen in the 
past, even a superior intelligence system can fail and be taken by surprise, but one 
may assume that Israeli intelligence has relatively good access over what is taking 
place in Jordan. The chance that Israel will know ahead of time about the 
preparations and concentration of forces for a Jordanian attack is high. One may 
assume that preparations for such an attack will not go unnoticed by the 
Americans in Jordan. The chances of the Jordanians to surprise Israel grow only 
if a limited attack takes place with forces dropped by helicopters which would 
take off directly from their bases in Jordan and would capture their objectives in 
the Jordan Valley and elsewhere. 

The Jordanian Army may have improved its capability for a limited attack in 
Israel, especially if it keeps to few objectives. But the real problem will be faced 
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by this Army in the second stage, after the initial success. A limited Jordanian 
military move must be based on the premise that before the second stage the 
superpowers interfere and prevent an Israeli counteroffensive. 

The chance that Israel may respond to a request from the superpowers and 
give up an offensive to repel an Arab force from the West Bank is extremely 
remote, because of Israeli sensitivity to the West Bank. An Israeli counter- 
offensive would quickly become a comprehensive and decisive war against 
Jordan. If a Likud government is in charge, it is safe to assume that IDF forces 
would be ordered to attack Jordan from different directions. Anyone who knows 
Israeli military thinking will conclude that in any event Israeli forces would cross 
the Jordan perhaps even before the Jordanian force in the West Bank is repelled. 
In case of such a military move the Jordanians have to take into consideration that 
the irrigation and development project of the Jordan Valley on the Jordanian side 
of the border would be destroyed. But there is an even greater danger. If the war 
expands and the Palestinian residents of the West Bank try to attack Israeli forces 
crossing the area, there may be a radical Israeli reaction of expelling Palestinian 
population towards Jordan. Such a possibility increases if the Likud is in power. 
All the above leads us to conclude that the chance that Hussein may undertake 
such a move by himself, without the help of other Arab armies, is not high, 
because of the risks involved. 

The situation is different when it comes to a Jordanian military move during 
a comprehensive Arab-Israeli war, when Israeli forces fight at once on several 
fronts. There is not much of a chance for such war while the war between Iran and 
Iraq continues. In the more distant future, when the war in the Persian Gulf ends 
and Iraq recovers, and when the Syrian Army also completes its present 
reorganization, Israel's eastern front will wake up again. In a war on that front 
Iraq, whose army will count on more than 20 divisions, will be able to assign a 
large part of its force to the war against Israel. In such a war Jordan may 
undertake a limited military move in the Jordan Valley. According to the present 
Israeli assessment, in any comprehensive war in the future, Hussein will not act 
as he did in 1973, when he avoided attacking Israel. At that time he fulfilled his 
duty by sending an expeditionary force to help the Syrians on the Golan Heights 
before the end of the war, and let the Americans know about it ahead of time. 
Israeli experts expect that in case of a new war Hussein will join in. In a 
comprehensive war the risks for Jordan are reduced, and the chance for Jordanian 
limited military gain in the Jordan Valley increases. There is also a better chance 
for superpower intervention which will affect the scope of the Israeli counter- 
offensive. 

Meron Benvenisti argues that the Likud understands better than Labor the 
nature of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. He maintains that the danger Israel faces 
because of Likud policies is not to the existence of the state but to its character. 
He takes the risk of predicting that the Lebanon War was in effect the last 
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Israeli-Palestinian war. An Israeli who accepts this view may conclude that in 
choosing between the way of the Likud and of Labor, there is no alternative but 
the extreme right way of the Likud, but this presumes acceptance of the thesis 
that in Lebanon in 1982 the last Israeli-Palestinian war took place. It is not logical 
for the situation developing in the territories between Jews and Arabs, which 
Benvenisti described so well in his study, not to explode eventually. It is not 
possible that the developing Arab minority will continue to cling to its land while 
the Jewish majority forces its will upon it without the eruption of a bloody conflict 
some time in the future. There is no escaping such a conflict, and it will take place 
in five, ten, or 20 years. A clash will certainly take place if Israel annexes the 
territories. Arabs in the territories will react, and Israel will respond with force. 

It is not possible that the de facto annexation will only result in changing 
Israel's democratic system. The next Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the date of which 
is not clear, will have the character of a civil war. This was also the character of 
some of the previous Israeli-Palestinian wars. The Arab Revolt in Palestine in 
1936-39 also had the character of a civil war. In each of those wars, the conflict 
was not limited to the Jewish-Palestinian area. Foreign elements were always 
involved. In the Arab Revolt the Arabs clashed also with the British Mandate rule 
and used Arab volunteers. In 1948 the civil war reached its climax with the 
involvement of Arab armies. 

While in 1947-48 the Arabs were the majority in Palestine, now the Jews are 
the majority, and have an awesome military power. This power includes thou- 
sands of tanks and hundreds of aircraft which can defeat regular armies, but may 
be too clumsy when it comes to a mass civilian uprising. (In the early 1950s Israel 
worried about the threat of a march of unarmed Palestinian refugees towards its 
borders. After a discussion in the general staff of possible ways of dealing with the 
problem, it was decided to give the order to IDF soldiers to open fire on those who 
crossed the border). 

This conflict can take on an extreme aspect if the Arabs of Israel decided to 
take part in such a civil uprising. The Arabs of the territories and the Arabs of 
Israel are only formally two separate populations. In terms of national identity 
they are both Palestinian groups which are linked to each other. The Arab 
generation which has grown in Israel since 1948 is completely different from the 
previous generation. It is more sophisticated, and knows the Jewish public better 
than the Jews know the Arabs. This is a generation which feels alienated despite 
its economic gains. If the Right becomes stronger in the future, and extremists like 
Rabbi Kahane's group operate in the area, the Israeli Arabs will feel more strongly 
the hostility of the Jewish majority toward them. Conflicts in the far future on the 
West Bank may also involve the Arabs of Israel, and because of their participation 
in Israeli society and their concentration in certain areas they may pose a rather 
difficult security problem. 
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There is no doubt that in such conflict Israel will prevail, because its security 
services have good control in the country. But victory will not be complete, and 
it will entail serious attack on the Arab population. The words of former Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon are instructive in this context, as he takes into considera- 
tion even the possibility of using the Air Force and the artillery against the Arab 
communities (in a speech before the council of Jewish settlements in Judea and 
Samaria in March 1984): “Let us assume that Bethlehem, which is within range of 
mortars from Jerusalem or the Etzion Bloc, acts against Jerusalem. Israel has no 
choice but to act, shelling or using the Air Force. This will be a world earthquake 
without any resemblance to what happened in Tyre, Sidon or West Beirut.’’6 

Even if Israel should expel some of the Arab population, those who take 
active part in the civil revolt, it cannot expel all the residents. The idea of 
expelling the Arabs from the territories has always been raised in a nebulous way. 
In recent years the idea was mentioned explicitly in the paper of the Jewish 
settlers in the territories. Minister Yuval Neeman, member of the Tehiya Party, 
referred to it indirectly? when he said that those Arabs who will not be willing to 
live under Israeli rule will face the option of Algerian Jews who left Algeria when 
it became an Arab state. Neeman stressed that the refugees in the Gaza Strip and 
on the West Bank, some 400,000 people, will have to find a permanent home in the 
Arab states. 

The clash between the two populations will no doubt be fueled by extremist 
Jewish circles, such as the representatives of the Jewish Defense League, whose 
leader won a seat in the Knesset for the first time. The stated policy of this group 
is pushing the Arabs out of the Land of Israel. 

Members of the former Israeli government have given indirect legitimacy to 
Jewish terrorist acts against Arab population in the territories. The culprits were 
put on trial, but some ministers, including former Prime Minister Shamir, referred 
to the murders as acts of self-defense or as deviant acts. In effect, the terrorist acts 
were intended to intimidate not only Arab leaders who are identified with the 
PLO, but also the entire Arab public. In planning to bomb the holy places on the 
Temple Mount, the members of the underground sought to cause a total rift 
between the Jews in general and the Muslim world, a rift which could not be 
mended. The culprits were put in jail, but this is not the end of the affair. The 
willingness among the settlers to use arms is great. Even before the uncovering of 
the Jewish underground, the leaders of the settlers did not hesitate to worsen their 
relations with Defense Minister Arens, a Likud member, and IDF commanders in 
the area, arguing that they did not take strong enough measures in the West Bank. 

This is the path toward a civil war on which the Palestinians and the Jewish 
population of Israel are marching today. The Palestinians have contributed to it 
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because their leaders have not been able to this day to free themselves of the 
slogans that the solution to the conflict will only come when the state of Israel is 
destroyed or dismantled in one way or another. This makes things easier for 
Israeli extremists and harder for moderates who are willing to reach a compro- 
mise. Both refuse to negotiate with the PLO. This development is not only the 
result of the extremism which feeds the extremism of the other camp. It is also a 
testimony that both on the Palestinian and the Israeli sides, especially in the Labor 
Party and its supporters in Israel, there is ideological bankruptcy in regard to new 
proposals for ending the conflict between the two nations peaceably. 
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THE SUCCESSION QUESTION IN 
SYRIA 
Alasdair Drysdale 


If we are to believe President Hafiz al-Asad, there is no succession problem in 
Syria. When asked during a recent interview if he had ever been concerned about 
who would succeed him, his Panglossian reply was: 


No. I have never been concerned, for the simple reason that the Syrian Constitution 
. . . tackles this question. . . . The 21-member party leadership, which is elected by 
the party rank and file, and the People's Assembly, which is the supreme legitimate 
authority in the country and whose members are elected directly by the people, shall 
nominate the person of their choice by public referendum. If he attains the majority 
vote, then he wins. If he does not win, then they nominate someone else.! 


Superficially he could, of course, be correct about the ritual details. When the 
succession eventually occurs, it might appear to be as smooth and orderly on the 
surface as the ones that brought Sadat and Mubarak to power in Egypt. 
Nevertheless, the president did not answer the question. He was asked if he was 
concerned about who would succeed him, not about the formal procedure of how 
the succession would come about once all the fights had been fought. Moreover, 
events in the last year or so suggest that the succession question—both the who 
and the how—have indeed caused anxiety at all levels within Syria. After all, 
Hafiz al-Asad has been in power for almost a decade and a half, during which 
Syria has experienced considerable economic, infrastructural, and social develop- 
ment, enjoyed a certain political stability, and emerged as a leading power within 
the region. Only recently have these concerns about the future abated somewhat 
as the president, seemingly in better health, has reasserted his authority and 
attended to some long overdue housecleaning. Given Syria's central role within 
the Middle East, the matter of who might succeed him also had international and 
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regional repercussions. The superpowers, Israelis, Lebanese, Palestinians, Irani- 
ans, Iraqis, Saudi Arabians, Libyans, and Jordanians all had good cause to be 
particularly interested in the subject. 

The succession question surfaced soon after the president was hospitalized 
on November 13, 1983, after suffering a heart attack. Initially the government, 
cognizant of the international and domestic political ramifications, claimed he had 
appendicitis and denied persistent rumors about serious coronary problems. By 
November 27, Syrian mass media were claiming the president had recovered. He 
was shown supposedly presiding over a meeting of the Baath Party Regional 
Command, although some skeptics believed the photograph was doctored or 
taken in a hospital room. A few days later, he opened a new, eponymous bridge 
in Damascus. His Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, Faruq al-Shara', even 
claimed unconvincingly that the president was taking daily 10 kilometer walks. 
Al-Asad himself said at the end of December, during his first interview since his 
hospitalization, that he was in good health after what he glibly characterized as 
‘several days of fatigue” but admitted that he had been obliged to reduce his 
work load. The first open admission that the president had a heart ailment came 
from General Mustafa Tlas, the Minister of Defense, at the end of December, 
although by then this was general knowledge. It is clear that the president's 
recovery was neither as rapid nor complete as initially claimed and he may have 
suffered a relapse early in 1984. As recently as last summer, many who saw him 
at close quarters were struck by how unwell he looked. Besides having heart 
problems he is diabetic, and his special diet is said to make him tire easily. 
Nevertheless, the available evidence suggests he has recovered well since the 
summer and has resumed his normal 16 hour work day. He has taken several trips 
outside Syria (notably to the USSR) and received such heads of state as President 
Mitterand of France. 


THE ROLE OF RIFAAT AL-ASAD 


Essentially, the succession problem focused on the future role of Rifaat 
al-Asad, the president's unpopular younger brother. In February, while the 
president was still recuperating, posters of Rifaat suddenly appeared all over 
Damascus, prompting considerable anxiety among his many opponents that he 
was positioning himself to succeed, and possibly even to replace, Hafiz. It is not 
difficult to understand their concern. Rifaat stood at the pinnacle of a vast pyramid 
of corruption and nepotism. More than anyone else, he was blamed for the 
blossoming of the military-commercial complex that simultaneously enriched 
certain members of the Baathi military elite and Damascene merchants. Rifaat 
could not possibly have diverged more from the austere image that the Baathis, in 
their more serious moments, like to present of themselves. The fortune he has 
amassed is legendary. His extravagance and unapologetic hedonism made him a 


prime target for the regime's critics, especially the Muslim fundamentalists who 
suffered so much at his forces' hands. In addition, his pro-capitalist and pro- 
Western views earned him many ideological enemies. Many top Baathis feared 
that Syria's political identity would be radically altered under Rifaat's leadership, 
particularly in the area of foreign policy. 

Rifaat’s power derived from his enormous patronage networks and his 
command of the 50,000-man Saraya al-Difaa (Saràyà al-Difa‘), or Defense 
Companies, the regime's notorious, mostly Alawi praetorian guard, which was 
stationed outside Damascus. For several years, there has been tension between 
this virtually independent force and the regular armed forces. To ensure their 
loyalty, Rifaat's units were among the best equipped and most pampered in Syria. 
Until recently, the force included three armored companies, a mechanized 
infantry brigade equipped with 350 T-72 tanks, and artillery, antiaircraft, missile, 
and paratroop units. The Defense Companies had their own intelligence services, 
prisons, and distinctive uniforms. They assisted the Special Forces in quelling 
civil disturbances in Aleppo in 1980 and were responsible, along with the Third 
Armored Division, for the bloody destruction of Hamah in 1982, in which 
thousands died. Not surprisingly, they were feared and hated by many Syrians. 
Soldiers in the Defense Companies earned between two and three times what their 
counterparts in the regular armed forces earned and enjoyed numerous other 
privileges. In particular, they were heavily involved in smuggling everything from 
video recorders and refrigerators to toothpaste and cigarettes from Lebanon. (In 
fairness to them, they were not the only ones involved in this traffic). Most of all, 
they were detested because their high-handed, thugish conduct, which included 
kidnapping, beating, and extortion, went unpunished. 

It should be stressed that opposition to Rifaat crossed ethnic lines. The 
succession struggle was by no means an Alawi-Sunni struggle. Many Alawis 
believed that far from representing their best interests, Rifaat endangered them. 
His chief Alawi opponents included General Ali Haydar, commander of the 
15,000-man Special Forces, General Shafiq Fayyad, commander of the crucial 
Third Armored Division, and Adnan Makhluf, commander of another 2,000-man 
palace guard. The role of General Ali Dubah, chief of army intelligence, is 
unclear. He seems to have remained neutral, and was reportedly the only High 
Command officer Rifaat kept in contact with during the February crisis. Signifi- 
cantly, opposition to Rifaat was intra-family as well as intra-sect: Haydar and 
Fayyad are both brothers-in-law of Rifaat and Makhluf is related to the president's 
wife. Among the leading Sunnis opposed to Rifaat's self-promotion were General 
Hikmat Shihabi, the Chief of Staff, and Abd al-Halim Khaddam, then the Foreign 
Minister.? General Mustafa Tlas initially did not play a big part in opposing Rifaat, 
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despite his subsequent notoriety for openly expressing his unfavorable views 
about the president's brother. 

In late February, Rifaat displayed his military strength at key points around 
Damascus. This muscle-flexing resulted in a series of standoffs between the 
Defense Companies on one hand and Ali Haydar's Special Forces, Shafiq 
Fayyad's Third Armored Division, and Adnan Makhluf's palace guard on the 
other. At one point, shots were fired near the presidential palace. The president 
seems to bave been angered indeed by this behavior, which, apart from giving new 
meaning to the phrase ''family violence," exposed the deepest crack within the 
regime since 1970 and encouraged the various factions in Lebanon to take a 
““wait-and-see”’ attitude. Hafiz recognized that he had to step in and resolve the 
dispute. On March 11 he named three vice-presidents: Abd al-Halim Khaddam, 
Rifaat al-Asad, and Zuhayr Mashariqah, Undersecretary of the Baath Party 
Regional Command. 

This move was explained in various ways. Some saw it as an effort to confer 
a certain political respectability on Rifaat and to provide him for the first time with 
a constitutional platform from which he could claim to be a legitimate successor 
to his brother. According to this interpretation, while Khaddam would continue to 
devote his energies to foreign affairs, Rifaat would be responsible for security 
affairs and thus in the best position to assume control eventually. Mashariqah was 
never viewed as a serious candidate to succeed Hafiz al-Asad. Another com- 
pletely opposite interpretation was that Hafiz was actually trying carefully to 
separate Rifaat from his power base in the Defense Companies as a first step to 
dismantling them. By some accounts, Rifaat was appointed vice-president only on 
the condition that he agree to give up control of the Defense Companies. Rumors 
that these units were being disbanded circulated as early as March. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, the appointment of three vice-presidents 
and intentional vagueness about their exact duties ensured that Hafiz left himself 
some flexibility. We will never know what he was telling the various factions or 
what they believed. Conceivably he was saying entirely different things (if 
anything at all) to Rifaat and to those who opposed him: to the former that he was 
being positioned for power, to the latter that they should bide their time because 
Rifaat was on his way out. If Hafiz did indeed favor his brother to succeed him at 
this stage, he could not have done so with any enthusiasm and may have decided 
to give Rifaat a final chance to prove himself. Alternatively Hafiz may simply not 
have made a final decision about his brother. The appointment of three vice- 


maneuvers. Sbihabi therefore assumed control over some of his Special Forces units and enlisted their 
support in countering Rifaat. Allegedly, only then did Haydar, who did not know how loyal these 
troops were to him, commit himself to opposing Rifaat. However, there are many versions of the 
events of early 1984. 
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presidents was typically shrewd because it left a healthy dose of doubt in the 
minds of both Rifaat and his opponents about Hafiz's ultimate intentions. 

If Hafiz's goal was simply to defuse the situation and buy a little time, he 
failed, because before the end of the month Rifaat, Haydar, and Fayyad had once 
again engaged in armed confrontations. At one point, a full-scale showdown 
between the Defense Companies and a key division of the regular armed forces 
seemed imminent. In May, there were clashes in Latakia. Perhaps it was this new 
round of jockeying and evidence that the army high command's patience with 
Rifaat was truly exhausted that finally convinced the president that his brother 
had to be removed from Syria if considerable bloodshed was to be averted. 


THE DEPARTURE OF RIFAAT 


On May 28, Rifaat and two of his main antagonists, Ali Haydar and Shafiq 
Fayyad, left Damascus on a visit to Moscow. On June 1, they went on to Geneva. 
Whereas Haydar and Fayyad returned to Syria, Rifaat did not. Some six months 
later he was still in Europe. Once again, his absence was interpreted in various 
ways. Rifaat himself claimed he was having his annual medical checkup. As late 
as mid-September one of his spokesmen was still explaining his presence in 
Switzerland this way. We can safely reject this explanation. One intriguing theory 
raised in a flurry of Israeli and French reports in July was that Rifaat had been 
entrusted by Hafiz with secretly negotiating an Israeli troop withdrawal agreement 
from Lebanon before the Israeli election. Even if such talks did occur they would 
not explain his continued absence. A more plausible theory was that Rifaat was 
being punished by his brother but simultaneously being groomed for even more 
power. Once things had quieted down in Syria, he would be brought back if he 
could demonstrate that he had learned the error of his ways. Meanwhile, Hafiz 
would sort things out for him at home before the Baath Party congress scheduled 
to convene later in the summer. According to this version, Hafiz still favored his 
brother to succeed him and the exile was never intended to be anything other than 
temporary. Some observers even believed everything was worked out ahead of 
time and that the two brothers had made a deal. One European ambassador 
interviewed during a visit to Syria in July was confident Rifaat would be home by 
August or before the Baath Party congress. If Rifaat had indeed been deported, 
the news was slow to sink in at home. Because the regime was silent on the 
matter, many Syrians were uncertain what to believe. Tellingly, framed pictures 
of Rifaat were still prominently displayed in some hotel lobbies and shops. 
Rifaat's men were still very much in evidence in Damascus. 

Yet others believed the president had indeed finally decided to nudge out his 
brother, albeit gradually to lessen the chance of recalcitrance among his followers 
and to allow the dismantling of his support networks. The fact that Rifaat 
eventually returned to Syria does not necessarily disprove this interpretation. 
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Possibly Hafiz fully intended to banish his brother but subsequently relented and 
forgave him. However, the most convincing explanation of Rifaat's exile is that 
the president always planned to bring him back and reinstate him, but only after 
chastening him and reducing his power base to a more tolerable size. 

Reports that Rifaat had been exiled began almost as soon as he arrived in 
Switzerland with a huge, heavily armed entourage. Rifaat categorically denied 
these reports and repeatedly insisted he would return to Syria ‘‘in a few days." 
Initially he may have been as uncertain about his future as everyone else was. 
Towards the end of June, his entourage swelled to over 200 as more of his 
supporters gradually joined him from Syria. More ominously, Mustafa Tlas, the 
Defense Minister, stated in an interview with French TV on July 1 that the 
Defense Companies were no longer needed and would be incorporated into the 
armed forces. Their duties would be assumed by the army and Adnan Makhluf's 
presidential guard. Rifaat angrily accused Tlas of **being in the habit of making 
irresponsible and unfounded comments.'? Certainly Tlas has this reputation. 
However, even those who were convinced Rifaat's exile was temporary and who 
discount much of what Tlas says must have begun to have doubts about Rifaat's 
future when the Minister of Defense stated in a widely publicized interview in Der 
Spiegel in early September that the president's younger brother was a ‘‘perma- 
nent persona non grata.” 

This was the first explicit statement from a prominent member of the regime 
about Rifaat's fate, Tlas said, “If our president tells somebody to scram to 
Geneva, then that person goes to Geneva.” He added that if Rifaat had not left 
Syria, ''the army would have struck.’’4 Rifaat’s spokesman lamely asserted that 
Tlas denied saying any such thing, although, Der Spiegel had a tape of the 
interview. Although Tlas has a reputation for impetuosity and indiscretion, even 
his critics found it hard to believe he would be so silly as to make a remark like 
this about the president's brother without thinking through the implications or at 
least clearing it in advance with Hafiz. Would the president tolerate such a 
pronouncement if it had no basis? And yet two months later Tlas still had his head 


3. FBIS, ibid, July 9, 1984, p. H2. 

4. For a complete English transcript of the interview, see the New York Review of Books, 
November 22, 1984, pp. 36-40. Tlas's remarks about Rifaat appear off-handed and spontaneous and 
constitute a very minor part of the interview. In fact, the interview is interesting mostly because it 
provides a fascinating look at Tlas's personality and suggests why not all Syrians take him seriously. 
Tlas made some unusual revelations. For example, when he leaves the army he plans to publish a book 
of verse ‘‘dedicated to the nineteen most beautiful women in the world,” several of whom he proceeds 
to name (one, Jeanie Manson, a minor American model and actress, inspired the title of the proposed 
book, ‘‘The Pillow of Sleeplessness’’—evidently she sent Tlas a pillow with her picture on it; Tlas 
"took the pillow to bed, but couldn't sleep all night.") He also revealed that he is ‘‘downright 
addicted" to German history and that ‘‘there is no soldier in the world who is better informed than I 
on battles and wars fought by the Germans.’’ The Russians, who supply almost all Syria's weapons, 
would not be pleased to hear that the Minister of Defense would like to see the reunification of 
Germany, including ‘‘Austria, parts of Switzerland, and . . . all areas where German is the native 
tongue.”’ 
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and the president had not uttered a word in public about his brother's status. In 
September Rifaat arrived in Paris, where two of his wives and seven of his 
fourteen children had been since the beginning of the summer, and began 
negotiating to buy an office complex, in which he allegedly planned to publish an 
anti-regime paper. Clearly his exile looked increasingly permanent. 

With Rifaat out of the way and the president ostensibly in reasonably good 
health again, the succession problem lost some of its immediacy. Hafiz al-Asad 
began reasserting his authority and initiated so many changes that some Baathis 
talked of the ‘‘second corrective movement” since the 1963 revolution (the first 
being in 1970). Many officers involved in the spring showdown on Rifaat's side 
were reassigned to administrative posts or dismissed. Several of Rifaat's support- 
ers fornd themselves under the command of Ali Haydar and Shafiq Fayyad. There 
has been a concerted and partially successful drive to end the massive smuggling 
from Lebanon by the military. The so-called ‘‘al-Saraya’s market” in downtown 
Damascus, where contraband was openly offloaded from army trucks and sold by 
men in uniform, has been closed down. The village of Madaya near the Lebanese 
border, which once was described as ‘‘a sort of smugglers' free trade zone, its 
warehouses and shops stuffed with illicit products," 5 has met a similar fate. 
Whether this cleanup will endure remains to be seen, however. 

The Defense Companies have not been completely dismantled, but they have 
been cut from 50,000 to 10,000-18,000 men, the size of a typical division, and 
15,000 reservists have been demobilized. Some units have been merged with the 
regular armed forces. Significantly, the Defense Companies' intelligence service 
has been dissolved. The rump force, which was temporarily commanded by Col. 
Muin Nasif (Mu'in, Nasif), Rifaat's son-in-law, is now commanded by a profes- 
sional Alawi officer and closely controlled by the army high command. In 
addition, the Defense Companies are being scattered throughout Syria, reducing 
their political weight. Pay for soldiers in the Defense Companies has been cut to 
match that of regular soldiers. One wonders how they will react to this direct 
attack on their corporate identity and self-interest. 

Parallel changes have occurred in the civilian sector. In July, several Baath 
party members were told to resign from Al-Rabitah, or the Association of Higher 
Education Diploma Holders, or face dismissal from the Baath. Officers were 
ordered to resign from the organization or face court martial. Al-Rabitah, which 
reputedly had several thousand members, was established by Rifaat to widen his 
power base and expand his influence in intellectual and business circles. Increas- 
ingly, it was viewed as a quasi-party, and thus as a potential rival to the Baath. It 
was eventually disbanded. In August, the Baath party memberships of several 
Rifaat loyalists in the National (i.e. pan-Arab) Command, including Muhammad 


5. Observer, July 1, 1984, p. 2. 
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Haydar, Suhayl Suhayl, and Naji Jamil, were ‘‘frozen’’ pending an investigation 
of their past activities. Four other prominent party members—Fawwaz Sayyagh, 
Fadil al-Ansari, George Saddiqni, and Ahmad al-Hasan—were prohibited from 
attending party meetings.9 Significantly, the Baath's Regional Congress, which 
was originally scheduled for fall 1983 but cancelled because of the president's 
illness, was postponed several times because of the unsettled atmosphere. 


THE RETURN OF RIFAAT 


Rifaat's return to Syria on November 26 was not entirely unexpected, despite 
Mustafa Tlas's pronouncements. Throughout October, there were persistent 
reports of intense negotiations between Rifaat and Hafiz over the former's status 
once he returned. As early as October 14, the Voice of Lebanon reported it had 
exclusive information that a decree had been issued in Damascus defining Rifaat's 
powers as vice president for security affairs. At the beginning of November, a 
Kuwaiti newspaper reported that Rifaat would soon be returning to Damascus as 
vice president for security affairs. These stories had some basis, because on 
November 10 the Syrian official gazette published a decree announcing that Vice 
President Rifaat al-Asad had been entrusted with national security affairs. More 
significantly, President al-Asad himself discussed his brother's status publicly for 
the first time, albeit opaquely, in an interview with French radio on November 18. 
The questioner, after noting that the vice president was residing in France and had 
been declared persona non grata by the minister of defense, asked if Rifaat would 
return to Syria. Hafiz replied: 


These are internal affairs to be settled within the party leadership. No one told us that 
France was encumbered by the presence of Rifaat al-Asad on French soil. These 
things happened when I was ill, which provoked deep perplexity and anxiety in the 
country. ... This anxiety and its consequences made the measures we took 
necessary. ... We took no measures of an exceptional nature. Rifaat al-Asad 
remains vice president of the Republic and no one in Syria can say the contrary. . . . 
No one in Syria said Rifaat al-Asad is no longer vice president of the Republic. 
(emphasis added).? 


After this affirmation, Rifaat's continued absence became increasingly difficult to 
explain. Al-Qabas, the Kuwaiti newspaper, reported from Paris on November 19 
that Hafiz had asked his brother to return to Syria before President Mitterand's 
visit on November 26. Rifaat arrived in Damascus only a few hours before the 
French head of state. Significantly, his return was not announced officially by the 


6. For an excellent account of these changes, see Le Monde, August 14, 1984, pp. 1, 3. 

7. Le Monde, November 29, 1984, p. 3. Khaddam, at least, had good grounds for being 
unfriendly: Rifaat's supporters are suspected of involvement in an attempt to assassinate him on July 
10, 1984, as he was being driven back from Lebanon. 
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government or even reported. Word of his arrival spread quickly, however, and 
Damascenes awoke to the sound of guns being fired and car horns being sounded 
by his celebrating supporters. 

Rifaat's return should by no means be seen as an indication that all the 
problems over his status have been resolved harmoniously. On the contrary, his 
reappearance was unwelcome to many key members of the regime and the 
president took a calculated risk in allowing him back. At best, Hafiz had patched 
together a fragile compromise among the various factions, who will most probably 
flex their muscles again soon to test the balance of power. The uneasy relationship 
between at least two of the vice presidents was immediately apparent. Syrian 
protocol reportedly informed the French ambassador in Damascus that all three 
vice-presidents would accompany the president to the airport to greet Mitterand. 
In fact, none went, suggesting that all was not well. Rifaat first appeared in public 
on November 27 at a banquet for President Mitterand. Once again, the occasion 
provided comic evidence that divisions within the elite were as acute as ever. At 
the reception, Rifaat and fellow vice president Abd al-Halim Khaddam sur- 
rounded themselves with their supporters and ostentatiously turned their backs to 
one another.? According to another source, however, Rifaat tried to ingratiate 
himself with Regional Command members after his return, sending them presents 
and making courtesy calls, presumably with a view to protecting his position in 
the forthcoming party congress. By all accounts, his solicitude was not recipro- 
cated and Rifaat found himself ostracized. 

Mustafa Tlas's embarrassment (and disappointment) at Rifaat's return must 
have been acute. In an interview with Liberation, the obvious question was put 
about why he had described Rifaat as persona non grata. Tlas replied that his 
“‘clear stance on this affair" had been ‘‘in accordance with the interests of the 
(Baath) party" and the president. Rifaat had been abroad ‘‘receiving medical 
treatment" (not normally thought to be an exileable offense). He stated that he 
**would like to avoid any discussion about Rifaat," which was understandable, 
and added disingenuously that *'talking about him would mean creating a figure 
rivaling the president.''? Reports soon surfaced that Tlas was himself in trouble. 
Conceivably these were planted or encouraged by the Rifaat camp. One had him 
quarreling with Khaddam and threatening to resign. These reports were persistent 
enough so that on December 16 Tlas felt obliged to issue a special statement 
denying he planned to resign (those familiar with Tlas never believed for a minute 
that he would—in any circumstances). 

Rifaat al-Asad's exile was not what it seemed on the surface. Similarly his 
return may not be all that it seems. He no longer has 50,000-men at his command, 
which is one reason he was allowed home. In addition, he has not been very active 


8. FBIS, op. cit., December 5, 1984, p. H1. 
9. FBIS, op. cit., November 19, 1984. p. H2. 
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in his official capacity since returning. Despite his title, his power base has been 
reduced. By one account Hafiz gave him a choice of staying in exile or returning 
as a vice president who had nothing to do with the armed forces. According to 
another, he is working out of his home. At the same time, it would be a grave 
error, as well as naive, to think that Rifaat has been successfully and permanently 
“tamed.” The Saraya al-Difaa should not be dismissed as no longer relevant. The 
reduced force is still loyal to Rifaat and potentially formidable. Presumably 
demobilized units could be as quickly reconstituted as they were dismantled. 
There is an obvious danger, too, in incorporating many of Rifaat's men in the 
regular armed forces, which might be susceptible to increased factionalization. If 
the Saraya al-Difaa's importance is reduced, Rifaat may be tempted to try creating 
a power base in the regular armed forces. However, Rifaat's opponents, particu- 
larly in the high command, may only have consented to his return on the condition 
that he not be allowed to accumulate the kind of power he had before. The 
president must know that his brother will certainly provoke a confrontation if he 
attempts to recreate the status quo ante. 

Rifaat does have his supporters in Syria, and they are by no means confined 
to a small group of Alawis or to the Saraya al-Difaa. His complicated and 
extensive business dealings and elaborate patronage networks ensure that there 
are many Syrians with a stake in his success. As the most pro-capitalist and 
pro-Western figure in the regime, he has a constituency of sorts among Syrians 
who favor further economic liberalization, and has some backing outside the 
country. (His ideological bent has led some Syrians to see him as ‘‘America’s 
man." This view was inevitably reinforced by the fact that Rifaat once bought a 
luxury residence outside Washington, D.C. and like other key officers sent several 
of his children to a US university. The house was subsequently damaged, but not 
destroyed, by a fire.) Conversely, the Soviet Union apparently views Rifaat as 
erratic and unreliable and allegedly cooperated in engineering his removal in May. 
His return was welcomed by elements of Lebanon's Christian right who see him 
as more sympathetic to their cause than his brother. The major Alawi militia in 
Tripoli regards him as its main benefactor. Some Palestinians remember that he 
did not support the rebellion within the PLO and has helped Yasir Arafat out on 
more than one occasion, much to his brother's annoyance. It is rumored he even 
threatened to attend the Palestine National Council meeting in Amman. The 
Saudis were also reported to be pleased by his return to Syria. Rifaat has good 
relations with the Saudi royal family. He is close friends with Crown Prince 
Abdallah as well as related to him (both have wives from the same Shammar 
tribe). Indeed, the crown prince is said to have played an important role in 
bastening Rifaat's return before the Baath Party's Congress.!? One of the reasons 


10. Washington Post, November 27, 1984, p. A20. 
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many key Baathis opposed Rifaat was that as Syria's leader, he might steer the 
country's foreign policy in a dramatically different direction. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Many Syrians feared the uncertainty that could accompany Hafiz al-Asad's 
death and were genuinely relieved by his recovery. Hafiz could be in power for 
many more years. In fact, some view Rifaat's return as strong evidence that Hafiz 
is in good health again. The succession question has lost some of its immediacy. 
Nevertheless, it has not receded altogether. Who might succeed Hafiz if his heart 
problems recur, as is quite possible? 

Any attempt by Rifaat to assume power would further divide the Alawi 
community and certainly be opposed by the army high command. If Rifaat is so 
controversial that he had to be exiled for six months, what chance would he have 
of ruling Syria successfully? The president is among the most astute and clear 
headed leaders anywhere. He must be aware that annointing his brother as his 
successor would risk splitting the regime and possibly the country. But making it 
clear that Rifaat is not a serious candidate for the presidency could be almost as 
risky and provoke a rash move on his part. Hafiz still needs Rifaat around, for all 
his obvious faults (indeed partly because of them). Rifaat acts as a lightning rod 
for the regime. In addition, his presence diminishes the chances of a coup d’etat 
against Hafiz. Conspirators would probably not succeed in overthrowing Hafiz 
without Rifaat’s help or acquiescence, but they have no interest in plotting with 
him since he is manifestly so much worse than his brother and might be the main 
beneficiary of such a coup d’etat. 

No Alawi is as well known or respected as the current president. There is no 
obvious Alawi candidate for president, aside from Rifaat. Neither Ali Haydar nor 
Shafiq Fayyad is strong enough individually to succeed Hafiz. The most promi- 
nent Alawi officer is now probably General Ali Aslan, the Deputy Chief of Staff. 
In July 1984 he was promoted to the same rank as Mustafa Tlas and Hikmat 
Shihabi. Many doubt, however, that he has the ability or drive to succeed Hafiz 
al-Asad. Muhammad al-Khawli, the Chief of Air Force Intelligence and a trusted 
adviser to the president, must be considered another possible successor. Like Ali 
Aslan, he belongs to the same Alawi tribe as the president. He kept his hands 
clean during the events of Spring 1984 and did not antagonize the president. 
Another key Alawi officer is Ali Dubah, the Chief of Military Intelligence. He is 
said to be deeply unpopular, however, and splendidly suited temperamentally to 
his present job. One problem is that the president has carefully rotated many of 
the leading Alawi officers and played them off against one another to ensure that 
they do not build up enough of a power base to threaten him. But if there is no one 
powerful enough to threaten him, logically there is no one powerful enough to 
succeed him. Recently, his 26-year old son has been mentioned as a possible 
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successor. This seems most unlikely, at least in the short term. If Hafiz al-Asad 
died or resigned because of poor health, quite possibly Syria would be ruled for a 
while by a collective leadership in which several top Alawi officers would play a 
leading role. To blunt charges of sectarianism, a Sunni officer might be appointed 
president. Mustafa Tlas is not a likely candidate; despite his apparent seniority 
and prominence he owes his power to the president and is not respected by other 
top officers. Hikmat Shihabi might make a good choice: he is a highly regarded 
professional officer who has generally remained above the fray and antagonized 
few of his colleagues. Abd al-Halim Khaddam, although a civilian, might be the 
most acceptable successor to Hafiz al-Asad. He is experienced, tough, and 
capable. His appointment would placate the Sunni majority and probably not be 
opposed by the high command. Alawis would be content so long as they continued 
to control key positions in the officer corps (and Khaddam or any other Sunni 
president would hesitate to purge the armed forces of Alawis). 

The long overdue Eighth Regional Congress of the Baath party, which finally 
began meeting on January 5, 1985, confirmed Rifaat's eclipse, at least for the time 
being. Initially, the delegates were reluctant to criticize him, fearing it would be 
unsafe to do so, but as they gained confidence, criticism of Rifaat became very 
vocal and charged. Hafiz would not allow his brother to defend himself and 
interceded only to calm some of the critics. Reportedly, television cameras 
studiously avoided showing Rifaat, who according to one source was completely 
isolated. Significantly, although Rifaat was reelected to the Regional Command, 
three of his supporters were not: Ahmad Diab, a Sunni who was in charge of the 
crucial National Security Office, Nasir al-Nasir, the Sunni Minister of Interior, 
and Ilyas al-Lati, a Christian. The places of the late Iskandar Iskandar, former 
Minister of Information, and Mahmud al-Ayyubi, who is suffering from a terminal 
illness, were also filled. Nevertheless, the Congress did not resolve the succession 
question once and for all. In all likelihood, President Hafiz al-Asad will not 
explicitly single out anyone as his heir apparent. Now that he is apparently well, 
he has no reason to (and many reasons not to). Rather, he will leave himself as 
much flexibility as possible. 

On January 30, 1985, the People's Assembly approved the Baath Party 
Regional Command's decision to nominate Hafiz al-Asad for another seven year 
term as president. A popular referendum on February 10 confirmed the nomina- 
tion and he began his new term of office on March 13. Nevertheless, the 
succession question is bound to resurface before seven years have elapsed. 


ARAB WOMEN IN THE GULF 
Nesta Ramazani 


Echoes from the Iranian Revolution continue to reverberate throughout the 
Muslim world, and particularly in the Gulf, where the Revolution seems to have 
inspired a vituperative repudiation of Western ways of life. This is not to say that 
the Iranian Revolution per se has been the cause of the renewed interest in Islamic 
roots, but it has heightened and intensified already-existing tendencies in that 
direction. The Iranian Revolution has made it fashionable to protest against 
Western cultural penetration of the Muslim world, and to espouse a ‘‘return to 
Islam," an Islam that is often narrowly-interpreted and puritanical, particularly 
where it applies to the conduct of women. 

In spite of this real surge of conservatism with respect to the status of women, 
however, there is no evidence so far to suggest that there is a monolithic, uniform 
movement toward placing restrictions on all aspects of female life. Diversity, 
rather than uniformity, characterizes the widespread impact of Muslim fundamen- 
talism, an impact that has had quite a regressive effect, for example, in regard to 
marriage and divorce, whereas it has hardly had any comparable effect on 
women's education. 

This uneven impact is nowhere so starkly pronounced as in the Gulf. It is 
today the heartland of Muslim fundamentalism, yet oil money has opened up 
unprecedented opportunities for women to acquire modern education and skills 
and to pursue careers that would have been untbinkable only 20 years ago. The 
current dwindling of oil revenues, resulting in part from a worldwide oversupply 
of oil, has not yet seriously reduced professional and educational opportunities for 
women. In fact, a mild brake on the process of modernization as a result of 
reduced oil income may well be a blessing in disguise for the improvement of the 
status of women in the long run. There is ample evidence to suggest that 
precipitous change in that status can backfire by setting in motion strident 
fundamentalist reaction. 

In the following pages, this uneven impact of Muslim fundamentalism on 
women in the Persian Gulf—Shi'i and Sunni alike—will be examined through four 


Nesta Ramazani is a frequent writer and lecturer on Middle Eastern women's affairs. This 
article is based largely on conversations and observations made during a trip to the Gulf in 1984. 
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case studies: Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Kuwait, and the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE), based primarily on field interviews during various visits to the Gulf region. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Nowhere in the Muslim world is the clash between ancient traditions and 
modern values more graphically demonstrated than in the life of the educated, 
professional woman of Saudi Arabia. While representing, perhaps, not more than 
five percent of the female population, she is part of a growing elite that embodies 
all the hopes and fears of a people undergoing rapid change. Pointing the way 
towards personal and national enrichment she also poses a dire threat to 
deeply-ingrained customs and habits, creating anxiety that she herself often 
shares. 

Vigorously pursuing higher education, careers, and financial independence, 
the new Saudi working woman lives in two separate worlds—that of professional- 
ism, as an active, contributing member of society, and that of the protected, 
cloistered female, bound by tradition, veiled in public, forbidden to drive a car or 
travel unless accompanied by a man. She is entrusted with the surgeon's scalpel 
or the obstetrician's forceps, but not with her own morality. She is entrusted with 
educating hundreds of members of the upcoming generation, but not with the 
freedom to come and go as she pleases. Yet, in the prevailing climate of 
Islamization, many of these same women vigorously defend the restrictions 
imposed on them in the name of Islam, and scoff at the ‘‘so-called freedoms” 
enjoyed by Western women. 

Before 1962, when King Faisal, in the face of vociferous objections on the 
part of religious leaders, established the first girls’ school, education for women 
was non-existent in Saudi Arabia. But it gradually gained acceptance, until now 
there are several women's colleges, and a separate campus for women at King 
Saud University. Until recently Saudi women were allowed to go abroad on 
scholarships for their higher education, one estimate putting the figure at 
approximately 5000 in 1980. As indigenous colleges and educational opportunities 
have expanded, however, and with the increasing emphasis on Islamic values, 
restrictions have been placed on study abroad: no scholarships are now given for 
either male or female undergraduate students, but many go privately. For 
graduate study, male students may go abroad freely, but female students may go 
on scholarship only if accompanied by a husband. When asked whether this might 
possibly limit the prospects for study of many bright and eager female students, 
one woman educator countered: “‘If a girl is really interested in going abroad to 
study, she will find a way; that is, if she doesn't just want to go to have a good 
time—she will find a way.” Some girls do find a way— by getting married, with the 
understanding that they will accompany their husbands abroad to study. 
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In keeping with a policy of strictly controlled, selective modernization geared 
to avoid, as much as possible, a '*contamination'' of Saudi youth by undesirable, 
‘‘permissive’’ Western ideas, the government is actively promoting training 
opportunities for Saudi women within their own country. There is a critical 
shortage of trained personnel in almost every area, necessitating a large influx of 
foreigners to fill these posts. By setting up women's training programs to prepare 
more women for civil service, for public service, and for vocational work, the 
expansion of female participation in the work force is being encouraged. Further 
incentive has been offered since 1981 in the form of a SR50,000 ($15,000) bonus for 
any university graduate who will work for the government.! 

The government is also trying to encourage more women to go into medicine, 
as there is a shortage of trained medical personnel, many of whom have to be 
recruited from abroad. There is currently an effort underway to train more 
medical secretaries—a profession heretofore shunned by Saudi women as “‘un- 
acceptable." This is significant as it means, in effect, that the government is 
promoting the acceptability of women's working in an integrated situation, the 
hospital being the only place where women work unveiled alongside men. Efforts 
are also being made to encourage women to go into nursing, but so far with little 
success. Traditionally, nursing has been considered menial and disreputable 
work, unworthy of educated, virtuous women. 

Along with the gains in educational opportunities, many professional occupa- 
tions have opened up to women, who have been taking advantage of these 
opportunities in unprecedented numbers. In keeping with the strict segregation of 
Saudi society, women are employed to run women's schools and colleges, and to 
teach in them. There are, furthermore, approximately 20,000 women employed by 
the government in jobs requiring the skills of physical therapists, social workers, 
clerical workers, teachers, and administrators. Ironically, the very segregation of 
the sexes gives the women a professional advantage, as they do not compete with 
men for their jobs. Job opportunities remain excellent, as there continues to be a 
shortage of skilled manpower. Many women who work do so out of a sense of 
commitment to the progress of the nation, and to achieve a sense of fulfillment and 
self- worth, rather than out of economic necessity. 

More and more Saudi women are exercising the prerogative bestowed on 
them by Islam of independent property rights. In the past, in practice, this right 
was often meaningless, as there were few opportunities for women to exercise it. 
Today, however, Saudi women are investing their money in real estate, and in 
private businesses, such as boutiques, restaurants, and tailoring establishments. 
Women's banks handle the finances of women clientele, and are run by women. 
All of this financial activity, however, takes place behind the scenes, and often 


1. Louay Bahry, "The New Saudi Woman: Modernizing in an Islamic Framework,” Middle 
East Journal, 36, No. 4, Autumn, 1982, p. 509. 
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through the intermediary of hired male assistants. A woman, for instance, who 
runs a boutique may not herself stand behind the counter and sell her products; 
she hires a man to do so. She does, however, have sole control over the finances, 
and herself selects and purchases the goods—often abroad. Before 1979, the year 
of the Mecca uprising and the Iranian Revolution, women were allowed to run 
beauty shops and hairdressing salons, and were even employed as television 
announcers. After the Mecca uprising, however, under pressure from the ulama, 
these activities were forbidden. 

Other fields now opening up to women are in interior decoration, pharmacol- 
ogy, biochemistry, and biology. In addition, some women now work as legal 
advisors. As women's involvement in business and real estate transactions has 
grown, so has their involvement in litigation and a commensurate recognition of 
the need for women legal advisors to deal specifically with women's legal 
problems. It has been suggested that since women are exposed throughout their 
education to Islamic studies and the study of the Sharia, they could be easily 
trained as legal advisors by adding civil law studies to the curriculum. 

In recent years, the '*morals police” force has been expanded and reinforced. 
The mutawwa'ün, or religious enforcers, as they are called, ensure compliance 
with the strict moral codes of Wahhabi Islam, ascertaining, for instance, that all 
shops close when the call to prayer is made by the muezzin, that women do not 
drive cars, and that they are properly covered when in public places.? 

Many women who are non-professional work as volunteers in diverse 
organizations that seek to meet the social and health needs of the country, and to 
organize programs that will better the lot of their less fortunate sisters. There is a 
strong emphasis in many of these volunteer organizations on adult literacy and the 
development of skills and on attracting more and more adult women to take 
advantage of the opportunity to learn to read and write, to sew, and to acquire 
clerical skills. One such philanthropic organization is the Al-Nahda Women's 
Welfare Society in Riyadh where computer training courses for women were 
recently instituted.? 

Many women work as journalists, and the question of the place of women in 
Saudi society is hotly debated in the press. The ambivalence and confusion of 
values evident in the government's policies of promoting education and profes- 
sionalism among women while simultaneously insisting on archaic and traditional 
practices is reflected in these debates. An article in the Saudi Gazette, for 
instance, praises the accomplishments of a young female medical graduate, Amal 
Ibrahim Nasir Al-Humaidan, who obtained the highest evaluation among 89 Saudi 
and foreign doctors competing in an examination for a fellowship of the Royal 


2. The author was unceremoniously hustled out in the middle of a transaction when the call to 
prayer was heard by the salesman in a fancy clothing boutique. 
3. Saudi Gazette, March 2, 1984. 
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College of Irish Surgeons.^ Another demands sympathy for working women, and 
an understanding of the particular problems faced by working women and some 
accommodation to meet their particular needs. Still another calls on women to 
form intellectual societies in order to cultivate their brains, and not to spend all 
their time on *'trivialities such as the concerns of the kitchen, her fingernails and 
other things.’’> 

On the other side of the spectrum appear articles deploring the changes that 
have taken place in other Muslim countries such as the mixing of the sexes in 
schools, which has created ‘ʻa chance for affection and flirtation,” the mixing of 
the sexes in mass transportation, which can lead to the direst of calamities such 
as men and girls '*meeting on buses” and ‘‘getting married without the guidance 
and direction’’ of their parents, or the mixing of sexes at work, which might lead 
to intimacy, ruined marriages, free love, and other disasters. Such a sermon ends 
with self-congratulations to Saudi society for perpetuating the separation of the 
sexes and avoiding such tragedies. 

It is clear from these debates that there is much confusion of values within 
Saudi society, that anxieties are spreading over the possible consequences of 
allowing women the freedom to work outside the home, over the possible threat 
to the stability of the family, over the possible subverting of traditional male 
dominance. Women themselves appear to share the confusion, pursuing educa- 
tion and professions with single-minded determination and vigor, at the same time 
professing an abiding belief in the suitability for their society of the veil, of the 
segregation of the sexes, of the restrictions on travel abroad. A young medical 
student who had just finished complaining that her father would not allow her to 
go abroad *'even for a month," when asked why she thought he wouldn't, replied, 
**Because we women are weak and we need protection." 

Others see themselves as the purveyors of moral values to future generations, 
as carrying the primary responsibility of caring for the home and family, and see 
any further modernization as opening up the flood-gates to such societal ills as 
alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, crime, and drug abuse. ‘‘Look at what hap- 
pened in Iran," was a frequent comment requiring no further elaboration, the 
unspoken implication being that Iran had allowed modernization to go too far, had 
opened itself up to the corrupting influences of the West, and was now purging 
itself of its sins and returning to an appropriately austere Islam and its own 
traditions. The unspoken assumption, furthermore, was that if modernization 
were to go too far, then the backlash would be equally vehement, that if one didn't 
mind one's p's and q's, then extremists would take matters into their own hands. 

While even the conservatives accept education and professions for women in 
principle, they differ with the liberals over the extent and range of these that 


4. Ibid., March 2, 1984. 
5. Ibid., February 23, 1984. 
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should be permitted. They argue that women's work should be limited to special 
““women’s jobs,” such as teaching or health care for women, that would not bring 
women into any contact with men, or bring them into the public eye. In defending 
the practice of not allowing women to pursue professions in engineering, for 
example, one educator—herself highly professional—explained that need should 
be the basis for determining women's work. ‘Men can do the field work in science 
and engineering"; women's talents can be utilized ‘‘where the need is greatest,” 
such as in education and health care. She claimed that segregation had broken up 
fast where ‘‘human lives are at stake.” ‘‘There is no hurry to change things,” she 
went on. ‘‘Let change come when it comes, as the need arises. We have had so 
much change. Twenty years ago women couldn't go into any of the fields open to 
them now. First it was just the sciences and medicine; now interior decoration, 
pharmacology, biochemistry, biology—all are open to women. And there are no 
face-veils in hospitals, just head-coverings." Women, she claimed, are not 
restricted ‘‘by an imposed law.” Rather, ‘‘We restrict ourselves. We want to 
work for the good of the society as a whole. Here there is little crime or juvenile 
delinquency because the family is well preserved and older members are re- 
spected and listened to.” f 

Over and over again conservatives in Saudi Arabia speak out against allowing 
women to go into any and every field of work, claiming that that would only open 
the flood-gates to disaster. They express fear of what might happen to the stability 
of the family. Some of them express resentment over working women's ‘‘neglect’’ 
of their primary responsibilities. This was graphically demonstrated by an incident 
at King Saud University, where some women employees asked for a change in 
their working shifts to accommodate their household responsibilities. Their 
problems ranged from having to wake children early to lacking transportation 
when their schedules conflicted with those of their husbands. Some of their 
superiors were most unsympathetic to their demands, declaring that if it was so 
difficult to juggle housework and their job, they should stay home and tend to their 
house and family. The conservatives often quote citations from Islamic law to 
support their positions, as do the liberals fighting for the relaxation of the 
strictures on women. 

There is no question that as women's participation in the workforce has 
increased, and as they have become more educated, the divorce rate has risen. In 
defending the difficulties women face in acquiring a divorce, one woman—herself 
a divorcee—cautioned, ‘‘If one looks at relationships in depth, one can see that 
woman is more emotional than man.’’ But she went on to say that the plight of the 
divorced woman in Saudi Arabia was far better than it used to be, that a divorced 
woman could now live alone—with her children—and did not have to go back to 
her parents’ home. Nor did she suffer any loss of dignity or prestige, particularly 
if she had a profession to pursue. 
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The greatest single source of resentment among Saudi women today is not the 
face-veil, or the rigid sex segregation, or limitations on the kinds of professions 
they can pursue, but the restrictions on their mobility as a result of their not being 
allowed to drive cars. Totally dependent on chauffeurs or male relatives to take 
them anywhere they need to go, they chafe under the restriction. Although since 
1981 they have been allowed to ride in buses where a special section is curtained 
off for them in the back, most upper-class women will not. One of the arguments. 
being made nowadays in favor of permitting women to drive is cast in terms meant 
to appeal to conservative opponents of such liberalization. They point out that the 
restrictions necessitate the hiring of foreign chauffeurs, many of whom do not 
have the same moral standards as the Saudis. They decry the necessity of 
exposing women—in the privacy of their cars—to the presence of a strange male, 
and cite the dangers to which women are thus being exposed. The argument has 
made no dent so far. As one woman put it, ‘“Yes, my daughters would love to be 
allowed to drive, but we cannot allow it. It would cause a lot of problems" 
including the breaking down of sex segregation. Implicit in this argument is the 
fear of boy-girl contacts. 

The greatest source of liberal ideas appears to be travel abroad. Many young 
Saudi women spend part of each year vacationing in Europe where some of them 
dress in fashionable western clothing. There they are exposed to a different style 
of life, new concepts and ideas, and liberal attitudes. Although not all of them 
come back enamored of the West, and some decry much of what they see, 
particularly sexual promiscuity, still, foreign travel has an impact on attitudes. At 
the very least it makes many young Saudis question some of the traditions and 
customs prevalent in their society. Many of them end up speaking out on women's 
issues, calling for changes and liberalization, although others return more than 
ever convinced that the traditional Saudi lifestyle is the better one. 

All of this has resulted in some changes in courtship and marriage proce- 
dures, and couples are now permitted to see each other at least once—and often 
more—before agreeing to a marriage contract. Although traditional attitudes 
about woman's place being in the home persist, one sees more and more young 
Saudi males accepting and even promoting the professionalism of their wives, 
recognizing that their educated wives need an intellectual or professional chal- 
lenge. At the same time, the women already pursuing professions serve as role 
models for younger, up-coming generations of women. 

Itis clear that while women in Saudi Arabia are making many advances, there 
are still many obstacles in the way of their making full use of their talents. It seems 
that although there might be no turning back the clock where education and work 
are concerned, that fear of western cultural penetration, of loss of indigenous 
traditions and values is making it essential in today's political climate to uphold at 
least the outward forms of piety. This seems evident in the continued wearing of 
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the veil, the continued segregation by sex of all public life, and the continued 
strictures on the activities of women. 


BAHRAIN 


For centuries Bahrain was a commercial crossroads, crisscrossed by different 
peoples who came to trade and brought with them a great diversity of ideas. Thus, 
Bahrain has always been open to fresh ideas and noted for its relatively 
enlightened attitudes. With much less oil money than the other Gulf states, it has 
done a good deal more for its women. 

Nevertheless, until the 1950s, when modern education for women became 
widespread, Bahraini women were largely dependent on the men in their 
households, not only for their economic survival, but also for the marketing, news 
of the outside world, and such important decisions as the choice of a spouse.6 The 
first schools for girls opened in the 1920s, with rote learning the order of the day. 
In those days girls attended school only up to the age of puberty, and the only 
profession open to them was marriage. Many of them married quite young and 
devoted the rest of their lives exclusively to the care of their husbands and 
families. 

As secular education became available and spread, however, women started 
to work outside the home—at first, just a few, gradually increasing in numbers 
until now Bahraini women constitute approximately 13 per cent of the labor force, 
which is the highest rate of labor force participation among all of the Gulf states.? 
Still, large numbers of women do not engage in economic activity, and until 
recently, those who did were largely concentrated in occupations where the 
work-place was segregated—largely community, social, and personal services, 
with a heavy concentration in nursing and teaching. 

Literacy rates have risen from 40 per cent in the 1970s to 64 per cent in the 
1980s, with co-educational facilities available to women at the Medical Sciences 
College, the Gulf Polytechnic, the University College for Arts and Sciences, and 
the Gulf University. On the whole, women here seem to favor a liberal arts 
education. 

Along with the rising educational level, more and more professional op- 
portunities are becoming available to Bahraini women, including those in banking, 
finance, engineering, law, and medicine, along with the more traditional educa- 
tion, health care, and nursing. There are, however, no women judges. Today 45 
per cent of government employees in Bahrain are women. The highest positions 


6. Bahia Fakhrou, a Bahraini writer, has written on the subject of the traditions and culture of 
the Arabian Gulf. The author had the privilege of meeting her and talking with her during a recent visit 
to Bahrain. 

7. According to Ms. Faiza Zayyani, Director of Social Development, Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs. 
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held by women in the government are as Directors in various ministries; there are 
now three women in such positions. 

Government policy has encouraged the integration of women into the 
country's development process through a Civil Service Law which guarantees 
equal opportunity in promotion and training, and equal pay. The Ministry of 
Labor and Social Affairs has implemented several projects specifically aimed at 
the advancement of women, including a plan to train social workers, to encourage 
light industry where women can work, and to cooperate with women's associa- 
tions in social and health matters affecting women. 

More recently, however, a few setbacks have taken place. Although working 
mothers may take maternity leave and their jobs are held open for them until they 
return, they no longer may take time off during the work-day to nurse babies. 
Similarly, although internal educational opportunities for women are daily in- 
creasing, competition for foreign scholarships is no longer on a free and equal 
basis. The ten most coveted foreign scholarships are reserved for boys, even 
though the girls invariably outshine the boys academically. When asked if she 
thought this was fair, one Bahraini who expressed her opinion on the subject said, 
“No, it is not fair, but we must pay attention to the needs of the country. Bahrain 
needs more men to study abroad and.come back to serve their country." 

Some Bahraini women see an increasingly conservative climate engulfing 
their lives. They expressed their concern about the conservative influence of 
Saudi Arabia on Bahrain, deploring the fact that at the Institute for the Blind, 
which was built with Saudi money, long skirts are required. Others complained 
that although participation in economic activity among Bahraini women is 
increasing, advancement to really top positions has been:all too slow and all too 
little. : è 

Many Bahraini women who do not engage in economic activity devote a 
considerable amount of time to welfare organizations dedicated to the improve- 
ment of the lot of women and children. One such organization is the Child and 
Mother Welfare Society, a private organization whose membership has grown 
from 30 volunteers in 1965 to 280 in 1984. These volunteers help to raise funds for 
programs on family nutrition, health-care, infant-care and family planning. They 
also run programs to teach women new skills, such as sewing and handicrafts, 
whereby women can supplement their family income with the money they earn 
selling their products. They run kindergartens, arrange transportation for working 
women, visit geriatric and mental patients, and establish committees to study the 
specific needs and problems of women. 

Family planning is a subject they approach tactfully and carefully, providing 
information and contraception on demand. They seem to believe that many poor 
women in Bahrain want to limit the number of children they have, but that often 
the husbands are opposed, as pro-natal attitudes still seem to be paramount. The 
volunteers help these women by trying to draw the husbands into the clubs in 
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order to educate them. They arrange for them to attend lectures given by doctors 
who present arguments in favor of limiting the number of offspring. Islam is 
widely quoted at such sessions to counteract prevalent ideas that it is sinful to 
limit the number of children. Although the birth-rate in Balirain is quite high and 
population is advancing at a rate of 3.6 per cent, the government does not have a 
formal family planning policy. The work of these volunteer organizations, 
therefore, is extremely important. Although ‘‘as a Muslim country Bahrain cannot 
have a government policy advocating birth control," there are some subtle 
inducements to the limiting of the number of births through such devices as 
limiting the number of bedrooms in housing projects, making them appropriate 
only for families with two children. In Bahrain, although fertility has declined with 
the advances in education of women, the number of women in the child-bearing 
ages will nearly double between 1976 and 1996, so although these women will bear 
fewer children, the overall population is expected to continue to advance fairly 
rapidly. 

Although women are participating in many ways in the development of their 
country, and although their work outside the home—whether volunteer or paid— 
has become more and more acceptable, a subtle shift in mood seems to be taking 
place among the younger generation. Many westernized, educated women ex- 
press their astonishment that their daughters are more conservative in dress and 
social attitudes than they. A number of very modern middle-aged women say their 
American-educated daughters are expressing a keen interest in learning more 
about Islam and in wearing Islamic dress, or at least in dressing very conserva- 
tively. They are hard put to explain why. The daughters themselves give 
wide-ranging explanations; ‘‘I wear Islamic dress so that the boys won't bother 
me." Or “I was so shocked by what I saw on campus in America that I realized 
our way of life is better.” Or even, ‘‘Hijab (head-covering or veil) gives women 
greater freedom; they can come and go as they please and no one will bother 
them." 

Conversely, some slight relaxation has taken place in customs pertaining to 
courtship. Fewer marriages are compulsory or arranged, and educated women are 
marrying later—usually in their mid-20s. Although dating in the American sense of 
the term is unknown, sometimes, in the most educated and liberal circles, mixed 
groups of young people go out and party together. Many young couples meet at 
college or at work, and express their preferences more than would have been 
possible even ten years ago. 

Laws pertaining to marriage, divorce, and inheritance are governed by Sharia 
law.8 In Bahrain, among the Sunni population the Maliki rite or school pre- 
dominates; among the Shi'i population, it is the Ja'afari rite. The latter is 


8. The information on marriage and divorce in Bahrain was obtained from an interview with 
a Bahraini female lawyer. 
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perceived as being more liberal, and the Maliki as more conservative, but a person 
of one sect cannot cross over and use the legal system of the other; a Sunni must 
refer to a Sunni court that draws on the Maliki rite, and a Shia to a Shi'i one that 
draws on Ja'afari. 

Under the Maliki rite a man can divorce his wife by repudiating her three 
times in front of a mullah or court-appointed religious leader. After the requisite 
three-month waiting period (al-‘idda) has passed, the divorce becomes final and 
that couple may not remarry unless the wife has since married and divorced 
another man. A woman can obtain a divorce only under certain conditions: if a 
man disappears or is absent for a long period of time (from 1 to 4 years), if he is 
impotent or seriously ill, if he causes his wife mental or physical anguish, and for 
non-support. In practice, these laws are interpreted extremely conservatively, as 
illustrated by the following case: A young 18-year-old girl gave reluctant consent 
to her parents' choice of a groom, and a marriage contract was signed. Before the 
wedding celebrations, and before the consummation of the marriage, however, 
the girl changed her mind, and wished to be released from the marriage contract. 
The groom refused to release her, rejecting pleas, offers of substantial sums of 
money, and return of the girl's dowry. The young bride has absolutely no legal 
recourse. To this day, five years after her marriage, she is in limbo, neither truly 
married, nor free. The law allows her no redress. 

According to one source, it is not really the law that is to blame, as it does 
allow a woman to divorce in the event of ‘‘mental anguish." In practice, however, 
because the laws are interpreted narrowly and conservatively, and because there 
is no precedent for a more flexible interpretation, the bride has no recourse. Ás 
one observer put it, ''Here in Bahrain, the men have everything, the women have 
nothing." 

Under Maliki law, a bride does not even have to be present at the signing of 
her marriage contract; it is enough for two males to be present—the father and the 
groom. In contrast, under Ja'afari Jaw there must be two witnesses to the consent 
of a prospective bride. If she is a minor, her consent is not binding. Under Maliki 
law a minor's consent to a contract (between the ages of 16-18) is legally binding. 
As one young lawyer put it, "Malik lived so many years ago; the laws 
promulgated at his time are not pertinent to modern times. And the legal jurists 
closed the gates of ijtihad. If they would re-interpret the Sharia in a more liberal 
way, we could live with the Sharia. We can find support for change in the Sharia, 
but the judges are conservative.’’? 


9. By the end of the ninth century A.D. a consensus gradually established itself among Muslim 
scholars that no one had the necessary qualifications for independent reasoning (ijtihad) in Muslim 
law. This is known as the ‘‘closing of the gates of ijtihad.” See Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to 
Islamic Law, (London: 1964), Oxford University Press, pp. 69-74. 
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In matters of custody, however, the Maliki law seems to favor the mother. 
More often than not a mother will gain custody of a son until he is 17 or 18 years 
old, and of a daughter until she marries. Of course, the outcome of a custody case 
will be influenced by the financial status of a mother or father. The court studies 
each case on its merits, and even asks the child's opinion. 

Although polygamy is not widespread, it is legal and permissible. The Ja'afari 
law also allows for temporary marriage (mut‘a).!° A group of lawyers recently 
made a study regarding polygamy and sent a petition to the Prime Minister 
through the Bar Association requesting some modification of the polygamy laws 
to place some limits on its practice. The prospects for any action on this matter, 
however, seem extremely remote at this time. 

Under both Maliki and Ja'afari law it is possible to insert a conditional clause 
in a marriage contract specifying a mutually agreed-upon condition of the 
marriage so long as such condition is not in violation of the nature of marriage. 
The use of such conditional clause could, for example, protect a bride from being 
trapped in a polygamous marriage. In practice, however, the conditional clause is 
seldom used as its use would diminish her marriage prospects. ‘‘A girl who insists 
on such a clause will probably end up remaining a spinster all her life.” 

The father's consent is necessary for a marriage to take place. There is 
currently no minimum age for marriage, and in the villages girls get married at a 
very young age. The Bar Association is proposing that a minimum age be set at 16 
for girls and 18 for boys. 

In addition to the civil, criminal, and Sharia courts, Bahrainis have access to 
qadis, or shaykhs, who are authorized to conclude marriage and divorce con- 
tracts, which are then sent to court. Many Bahrainis prefer to deal with a qadi than 
with an ‘‘impersonal’’ court. 

Unlike the practice in some other Muslim countries (such as Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia), rape and adultery are not governed by Sharia law but by a modern 
criminal law based on the French code. The punishment for these violations, 
therefore, is imprisonment. 

There is some possibility that that might change, however. In February 1984 
in a meeting of the Justice Ministers of Saudi Arabia and those of the other five 
members of the Gulf Cooperation Council (Kuwait, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, and 
the United Arab Emirates) an agreement was reached to set up a committee of 
three ulama to study how to adapt existing laws to the Sharia. If implemented, 
such laws might include such tenets as interest-free bank loans and stoning to 
death of adulterers. The recommendations of the three ulama will go to a 


10. Temporary marriage (mut‘a), that is, a marriage entered into for a specified period of time 
agreed to by both partners. At the end of the stipulated period, the marriage automatically comes to 
an end unless it is renewed. Any offspring of such a union are legitimate; custody goes to the father 
when the marriage ends. 
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committee of six ulama, one from each GCC country. The Justice Ministers will 
then need to ratify the recommendations, and then the Heads of State. The 
procedure could take as long as five years.!! 

Some Bahraini women express concern over influences from Saudi Arabia 
and the possibility of retrogression in the application of religious laws. Others 
express confidence that Bahrain is too progressive in its outlook, its people too 
educated to accept the imposition of a highly conservative interpretation of Sharia 
law. ‘‘We will change Saudi Arabia," one woman proudly asserted. ‘‘We will not 
allow Saudi Arabia to change us.” Bahrain already follows Sharia law, except for 
adultery and rape. ''It is a matter of interpretation," she explained, and Bahrainis 
will not allow their interpretations to be governed by those of Saudi Arabia. That, 
of course, remains to be seen. 

A test of these predictions will come when the causeway linking Saudi Arabia 
and Bahrain is opened in December 1985. One question it will pose, for instance, 
is whether Bahraini women drivers will be allowed to drive into Saudi Arabia. 
(The Gulf Cooperation Council reportedly has agreed that the members will 
recognize each others' drivers licenses. In both Kuwait and Bahrain women are 
allowed to drive. Theoretically, then, they should be able to drive in the other 
states of the GCC.) 


KUWAIT 


Kuwait has been characterized in the past as “the most freewheeling, 
westernized society’’ on the Arab side of the Gulf.!2 Yet here, too, the crosscur- 
rents of modernism and traditionalism seem to be flowing in opposite directions, 
creating tension and frustration wherever they converge. 

Whereas a few years ago Kuwaiti women seemed to be rapidly moving 
toward modernization, enjoying equal pay for equal work, attending universities 
which were officially segregated, but in practice integrated, foreseeing greater 
participation in the labor force, and the opening up of many new opportunities, 
today they see signs of a rising strength among traditionalist groups presaging a 
return to an increasingly traditional role for women. 

Religious observance has increased in Kuwait; more and more women on 
campus and elsewhere wear ‘‘Islamic dress," and some even wear gloves lest 
their bare hands be exposed to male view. Islamic fundamentalists are seeking 
reforms which challenge the political system and the ruling Sabah family. They 
are seeking a constitutional revision to make the Sharia the sole source of law, to 
supplant current civil and penal codes. They have succeeded so far in persuading 


11. Pakistan Times, March 1, 1984. 
12. Washington Post, April 24, 1984. 
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46 of the 50 elected deputies to the National Assembly to sign a bill for such 
constitutional revision. 

The fight for a return to Islamic traditions is being led by two Sunni 
fundamentalist groups, the Ikhwan and the Salafiya,* as well as many Shi'is who 
are pro-Khomeini. Among their new recruits are many thousands of young people 
who have studied in the United States. Among these young people one of the most 
widely-read books these days is Sayyid Qutb's Milestones. His writings appar- 
ently inspired the Egyptian radicals who opposed the Sadat regime, and there is 
some concern among modernists in Kuwait over the interest in his work there. 

Varying explanations are given for the rising interest in Kuwait in traditional 
Islam. Some feel it is part of a general revival of interest in indigenous cultural 
roots, accompanied by a rejection of Western cultural influences. Others feel it 
reflects a frustration with current social conditions and disillusionment with 
secular ideologies such as Pan-Arabism, Arab nationalism and Arab socialism. 
Still others believe that the ‘‘success of the Islamic Revolution in Iran . . . has 
given the movement a tremendous boost” and that the rising tide of fundamental- 
ism will not be stemmed. 

In the states being discussed here some seven per cent of the total population 
is Shia, but they contitute 70 per cent of the citizen population in Bahrain, 24 per 
cent in Kuwait, 18 per cent in the UAE and 16 per cent in Qatar, and Khomeini 
commands immense respect among them. This respect is evident in Kuwait, and 
may to some extent account for the ‘‘generally heightened religious fervor” and 
for the successful campaign to get the National Assembly to ban alcohol. 
According to some sources, Sunni and Shia fundamentalists have taken over 
Kuwait University's student union and the nation-wide teachers' union and are a 
majority in half of the elected councils in charge of running shopping centers. 
They have successfully circulated a petition to prevent the opening of a beauty 
parlor in one of the shopping centers, claiming it is un-Islamic. 

While the traditionalists may be gaining ground, the emir of Kuwait is 
opposed to Kuwait's adopting the Sharia as the sole law and has vetoed four 
similar petitions in the past. It is not at all clear, therefore, that the traditionalists 
will win the day, although they are pushing their cause on many fronts. 

One of the measures recently taken to stem the tide of at least the outward 
symbols of Islamism was an order issued by the Ministry of Interior forbidding 
women drivers to wear Islamic head-coverings.!? The ostensible reason given for 
this order is that it is a ‘‘security precaution." A number of allegedly pro-Iranian 
terrorists responsible for several bomb attacks the previous December are still 
being sought by the police. They claim that these terrorists could disguise 


*For a description of these groups see James Bill's article, '*Resurgent Islam in the Persian 
Gulf’ in the Fall 1984 issue of Foreign Affairs. 
13. Jerusalem Post, March 19, 1984. 
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themselves as women and hide behind Islamic veils and headgear. Many Kuwaitis 
feel this explanation is a pretext to crack down on the increasingly widespread use 
of the veil and Islamic headdress by women espousing a return to Islam. It is 
difficult and embarrassing for the regime publicly to oppose Islam, which in fact, 
it does not. It does, however, oppose some of the fundamentalist, extremist 
interpretations of Islam now being espoused by large numbers of Kuwaitis, which 
it sees as political activity in religious guise. 


THE UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


By contrast, in the United Arab Emirates there is no great pullback from 
westernization, if only because westernization has not progressed as far as it has 
in other Gulf states. Like its neighboring countries, the UAE remained largely 
isolated and untouched by western penetration unti] the early 20th century. 
Unlike some of its neighbors, however, it has not modernized or revised its 
marriage and family laws; the Sharia remains the legal system governing private 
and family relationships. No attempts have been made to restrict polygamy, or to 
set a minimum age for marriage, or to limit tbe right of repudiation (divorce). The 
principal areas of modernization have been in the gradual decline in the use of the 
burqa or face veil in some emirates, and in educational and professional 
opportunities for women. 

Until the 1950s the only educational institution available to either boys or 
girls was the kuttab, where children learned the Quran by heart and also studied 
some arithmetic. Most girls would leave the kuttab at puberty and start to prepare 
themselves for housekeeping and marriage.'4 The first government school in the 
UAE was opened in Sharjah in 1953, with teachers from Kuwait. Other schools 
were subsequently opened in the other emirates, also with the assistance of 
Kuwait. By the time the UAE was formed in 1971 a fledgling educational system 
administered by Kuwait was already in place. With new sources of revenue, the 
UAE was able to take over these schools and build upon their foundation. Today 
girls have equal access to education at all levels, including the university level. In 
keeping with the prevailing mores and customs, all education is segregated, 
although at the university the faculty is integrated. 

The University at Al-‘Ain was opened in 1977. The availability of a local 
university is particularly important for girls because of the prevalent reluctance to 
allow them to go abroad to study. Most girls continue to pursue their education in 
the traditional fields of social sciences and the arts, with very few in engineering, 
medicine, business, or law. 


14. Linda Usra Soffan, The Women of the United Arab Emirates, (New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1980), p. 51. 
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Although for most UAE women marriage and child-care are still the primary 
goals in life, other possibilities and professions are gradually opening up for them. 
This is being assisted by a positive attitude on the part of the government, which 
is strongly promoting female participation in new and varied fields. (Shaykh Zayid 
himself attended the inauguration of the Gulf women's conference in Abu Dhabi 
in the spring of 1984 and his wife, Shaykha Fatima, has spoken out in favor of 
women working.) Many young women students express an optimism about their 
future, assured that when they graduate jobs will be available to them. They 
expect to combine careers with home and family, and some expect to continue 
their careers even after having children. The great majority, however, do not 
expect to work outside the home, although this is changing. 

Professionally, women in the UAE are largely concentrated in the fields of 
education, health and social work. Many of them work for the government, 
principally in the Ministries of Health, Education, and Labor and Social Affairs. 
As in other Muslim countries, it is at the professional level that female employ- 
ment is acceptable,!5 thus one sees many female educators—both in teaching and 
administration, but not many secretaries or nurses. This is in keeping with the 
strict sex segregation still practiced in the Emirates. As in Saudi Arabia (and in 
many other Muslim countries), nursing is not considered honorable employment, 
because it is menial and brings young women into contact with men. 

A number of women work in the field of radio and television broadcasting, for 
the Ministry of Information and Culture. Initially there was some adverse public 
reaction to seeing the faces of women announcers on television, as it was 
considered unseemly for women to show their faces to male members of the 
viewing public. However, as the populace gets more and more used to the idea, 
other women are showing increasing interest in the field. 

Women also work as policewomen, and are employed in situations concern- 
ing other women, such as criminal investigations, airport searches, driving license 
examinations, and working with female prisoners. 

As in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, women in the UAE have extensive 
opportunities for private investment—in real estate, or stocks, or in such 
enterprises as boutiques, or taxicabs. Again, as in Saudi Arabia, a woman will not 
act as a saleswoman behind a counter, or appear in an office or at a business 
transaction involving men, but rather, will act through an agent who will handle 
the public aspect of the business for her. As in other Muslim countries, a woman 
has the right to control her own wealth, and women in the Emirates are taking 
advantage of the new opportunities afforded them to put their right into practice. 

As the Sharia continues to be the legal system governing family law, there is 
no threat at all to the UAE from the proposed coordination of the legal systems of 


15. Nadia Youssef, Women and Work in Developing Societies, Population Monograph Series, 
No. 15, (Berkeley: 1974), Institute of International Studies, University of California, p. 34. 
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the GCC countries to bring them into conformity with the Sharia. This means, of 
course, that polygamy is legal and permissible in the UAE. However, just as 
attitudes toward the education of women have changed, attitudes toward po- 
lygamy have also changed, and the practice has decreased, particularly where the 
wife is educated. When a group of university women was asked if polygamy was 
a threat to them in their personal lives, they responded that it was not, that no 
educated man would marry more than one wife. They expressed the belief that a 
change in social mores and the education of women had made polygamy totally 
unacceptable. They further elaborated that an educated woman would never put 
up with a polygamous marriage, and having financial independence and alterna- 
tives, would ‘‘walk out" of such a marriage.!6 These women, however, are 
exceptional, a small minority of the population, and their attitudes do not reflect 
those of the general populace, nor is it clear that their remarks are realistic. 

Another area in which women find men's attitudes changing is in the 
acceptance of careers for women outside the home. Most UAE women who work 
do so out of a sense of social responsibility and of personal fulfillment rather than 
out of financial need, as the government has a generous welfare system that meets 
the basic needs of the people. This, coupled with the government's support for 
and promotion of women's participation in the work force, might make it easier 
for UAE women to enlarge the scope of their lives. In most Islamic countries the 
role of wife and mother is of paramount social importance, and is sometimes seen 
as being in conflict with work outside the home. However, in the UAE, where the 
government has placed its stamp of approval on the role of working women, and 
where their work outside the home is seen as meeting the social needs of the 
nation, perhaps they will not encounter as much resistance to their emergence in 
the new roles of teachers, doctors, or social workers as well as wives and 
mothers. So far, at least, the changes seem to be occurring with minimum 
disruption to the social fabric and minimum violation of the traditional values and 
mores of the society, but with more than half the university's 7,000 students being 
women, the pressure for women to work is bound to increase. 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout the Gulf, a virulent fundamentalism, inspired at least in part by 
the Iranian Revolution, is clearly visible, particularly in its impact on the lives of 
women. Increasing rejection of western modes of life and of blind imitation of the 
West, strident calls for a return to Islamic values and doctrine are the order of the 
day. In some parts of the Gulf women themselves are taking up the banner and 
espousing Islamic dress, rigorous morality, and the perpetuation of tradition. 


16. Nesta Ramazani, “Muslim Women in the Middle East,” International Insight, II, No. 1, 
Nov/Dec., 1981, pp. 27-28. 
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Calls for a return to strict Sharia law are being heeded more and more in areas 
where gradual reform along western lines had once been the standard of progress. 

What does all this mean for women in the Gulf area? Are they accepting, or 
even participating in, a retrogressive movement that will shroud them in veils, 
cloud their minds, restrict their movements, and condemn them to perpetual 
stagnation of their talents and intellects? 

A superficial look at events taking place in the Gulf in recent years would 
appear to augur ill for the future of women in the area. One could easily point to 
' the greater emphasis on female modesty and Islamic garb, to modifications of 
previous opportunities, and a return to or perpetuation of Sharia law interpreted 
in ways detrimental to women that would revive or perpetuate polygamy, restrict 
divorce rights, and emphasize the inferiority of women to men. 

A more sustained examination of events, however, would seem to indicate 
that in the areas most important to the encouragement of social change, to the 
liberalizing of attitudes, and to the general improvement of the status of women, 
there has been progress. Educational and professional opportunities continue to 
grow, largely unaffected by the rise of fundamentalism and the insistence on piety. 
Fed by oil money, educational institutions and career possibilities continue to 
prosper, in spite of the waves of conservatism swirling around them. The drop in 
oil revenues may affect women's programs seriously, but at least the need to have 
them has been recognized. Although debates rage over the extent and kind of 
participation of women in the lives of their nations, nowhere have steps been 
taken to deny women access to local education and a wider range of jobs, within 
the usual restrictions on the mixing of the sexes. In that sense, there has been a 
fundamental change in attitude of the populations of the Gulf, where only a few 
decades ago such unquestioned acceptance of female education would have been 
non-existent. 

Other attitudinal changes have accompanied the education of women, most 
notably the decline in polygamy—not through legislation—but through genuine 
changes in attitude. Almost imperceptibly, polygamy has decreased, whether 
legally restricted or not. To most western educated men and women in this part of 
the world, a polygamous marriage is just as unthinkable as it is to western couples, 
even though it is allowed. 

It appears that the ardor of the call for a return to tradition is almost in inverse 
relation to the degree and pace of modernity that has been introduced into these 
developing nations. Where it has taken root gradually, it has been least disruptive 
and least susceptible to accusations of subverting the morality of women. Where 
the modernization has occurred rapidly and without adequate preparation, it 
seems to have been most disruptive and has stirred up the most vehement 
denunciations. But even there, the denunciation of modernization does not 
include a condemnation of modern education for women. And therein lie the seeds 
of hope for the future. 
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No matter how absurd it might appear to outside observers for educated, 
professional women to be shrouded in veils, or to have their hair covered in an 
insistence on female modesty, it is clear that these outward symbols of piety and 
Islamization are easy to reimpose or re-accept because they were for so long part 
and parcel of the traditions of these countries. For centuries sex segregation, 
female seclusion, and veiling have been the norm in this part of the world, so there 
is no reason to expect them to disappear overnight. Women in the Gulf can pursue 
their education and their careers just as well in Islamic garb as in western clothing. 
What is increasingly important is that they continue to develop their minds, 
acquire useful skills and economic independence, and be integrated in a produc- 
tive way into the development process of their respective countries. What appears 
to be happening is that so far the uneven impact of Islamic fundamentalism on the 
status of Gulf Arab women has been, on balance, less damaging in reality than in 
appearance—a hopeful trend that may well indicate that areas of vital importance 
to the future progress in their lives will survive the present onslaught on matters 
of secondary concern to them. 
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THE IMPACT OF TOURISM ON THE 
BEDOUIN OF PETRA 
John Shoup 


Tourism is one of Jordan's major sources of foreign currency and the government 
has decided to capitalize on the country's rich archeological and biblical sites in 
order to attract large numbers of western tourists and Christian pilgrims. Most 
visitors come to Jordan as part of ‘‘Holy Land” tours; after seeing sites in Jordan 
they cross the King Hussein Bridge to the West Bank. Two sites in Jordan are 
always included: the Greco-Roman city of Gerasa (modern Jerash) 48 kilometers 
north of Amman, and Petra, the Nabatean capital, 262 kilometers to the south. Jt 
is the touristic development of Petra and its subsequent effects on the local 
population that is the subject of this paper. 


LOCATION 


Petra is located in the Shara mountain range, part of the great Rift Valley 
system. Petra's natural beauty is as much an attraction as the splendid Nabatean 
remains. The sandstone formation is multicolored, though reds and blues pre- 
dominate. The red hues inspired the poet Dean Burgon, a 19th century tourist, to 
write the lines: 


Match me such marvel in Eastern clime, 
A rose-red city half as old as time. 


Petra has ever since been called the rose-red city. To the north lies Baydah, an 
area similar to Petra, but where the sandstone is whitish, giving that area its 
Arabic name (Baydah meaning ‘‘white’’). To the west is Wadi Araba—the floor of 
the Rift Valley—and to the east stands Jabal Showbak and beyond it the desert. 
One of the tallest mountains in the region (1331 m.) is Jabal al-Nabi Harun (Mount 


John Shoup is a doctoral candidate at Washington University in St. Louis and is writing his 
dissertation on the hima system in Syria and Jordan. Most of the information presented in this article 
was collected by the author during stays in Petra in 1977, 1979, 1982-1983. 
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Aaron), the biblical Mount Hor, traditional burial site of Aaron, some 15 
kilometers south of Petra. 

Petra forms a valley surrounded on all sides by steep mountains. It is 
approachable only through deep defiles and wadis. The main approach is called 
al-Siq, a narrow cleft several kilometers long which enters Jabal Kubthah from the 
east. Another trail into Petra enters through Wadi Turkmaniyah from Baydah. 
Wadi Siyaghah leads out into Wadi Araba, but it is a difficult path seldom used.! 
The Siq has always been the main entrance to Petra and serves today as the sole 
approach for tourists. 

Petra was one of the main stops along the ancient King's Highway, a series 
of trade routes that ran along the eastern rim of the Rift Valley north to Damascus. 
The King's Highway, now paved, still connects Petra with Amman, and eventu- 
ally with Damascus. A newer road, the Desert Highway, first mapped out by the 
Ottoman Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent (1520-1566) for the haj from Damascus 
to Mecca, also connects Petra and South Jordan with Amman. The Hijaz Railway 
follows closely the route of the Desert Highway and the latter is heavily used as 
it is much faster in travel time than the more scenic and historic King's Highway. 


TOURISM IN PETRA 


The First One Hundred Years 1812-1918 


Petra was "'rediscovered,'' for the West at least, by the Swiss explorer and 
orientalist Johann Ludwig Burckhardt in 1812.2 Soon after Burckhardt, other 
Europeans and Americans followed. In 1827 the Frenchman Maurice Adolphe 
Linant visited Petra and, in 1836, John Lloyd Stephens became the first known 
American visitor. In the first half of the 19th century, these westerners added to 
the adventure and mystique of their travels in the land of the "Turk" by adopting 
oriental dress—often a strange mixture of Arab and Turkish clothing—and taking 
Arabic names. In some cases the ‘‘disguise’’ was necessary as many—including 
the Layathna tribe—were hostile to foreigners. 

As Western imperialism extended its influence over much of North Africa 
and the Middle East in the 19th century, scholars, missionaries, and tourists 
followed closely on the heels of military and government agents. Tourism was at 
first confined to the major cities and pilgrimage centers such as Cairo and 
Jerusalem, but by the second half of the 19th century many tourists were 


1, Israelis used to cross the border illegally and visit Petra by using this path. They were soon 
discovered by the Bedouin, who began waiting for them with rifles. After several Israelis were killed 
or turned over to the Jordanian authorities, no more have attemped a visit. 

2. Petra was never ‘‘lost.’’ It is fully described in a number of medieval Arabic geographies 
such as Yaqut al-Hammawi's Mu‘jam al-Buldan (1224). 





venturing out of the urban centers, perhaps as a response to the growth of 
archeology and the extension of Ottoman authority.? 

Travel to Petra was still difficult. The area remained isolated and remote. 
Visitors came by horse or camel from either Jerusalem or Aqaba. No facilities 
existed and these early tourists brought with them servants, cooks, and guides 
along with all the required equipment. Few made the journey, partly due to the 
earlier reports of local hostility and the absence of government authorities in the 
region.4 


Second One Hundred Years 


When the Transjordan government of the Amir Abdullah ended raiding 
among the tribes and extended its authority into the desert, this greater security 
gave impetus to both archeology and tourism. A number of roads were paved and 
electric and telephone lines installed. Wadi Musa, the nearest village to Petra, was 
linked to Ma‘an, the nearest town, by telephone in 1926.5 

In the early 1920s the Thomas Cook Travel Company built a small ‘‘hotel’’ 
inside the Petra valley near the only free standing Nabatean structure, Qasr bint 
al-Far‘un (the Palace of Pharaoh’s Daughter), while archeologists opened.excava- 
tions in and around Petra. Tourism increased, but the journey to Petra was still 
long and difficult over rough dirt roads. Once in Petra, the Thomas Cook Camp 
provided travelers with most simple comforts which are described in Agatha 
Christie’s Appointment with Death. 

Contact with the local Bedouin was limited but significant. Western influ- 
ences penetrated through three main sources: 

(1) The military. Many Bedouin served in the British-officered armed forces 

of Transjordan and Jordan and were introduced to western technology as a 

result. 

(2) Archeologists. Most archeologists relied (and still rely) on teams of local 

workers to remove dirt and rock from the excavation sites. This was one of 

the most important means for the penetration of a cash economy into the 

Petra area. 

(3) Tourists. Most tourists at that time were wealthy Europeans and oc- 


3. It is perhaps wrong to blame the scholarly pursuit of archeologists for the development of 
tourism. However, it must be noted that in the case of Petra archeology has been the main attraction 
for many visitors. 

: 4, Ottoman rule was not extended over much of present day Jordan until the later decades of 
the 19th century and the first decades of the 20th. Local resistance to Ottoman control was strong. 
Both Kerak (1910) and Showbak (1905) revolted against the Turks. The local Bedouin were never 
brought under effective Turkish rule. 

5. The Layathna objected to the telephone line and rebelled against the government. The 
villagers felt development would attract Zionist settlers from Palestine. The revolt was crushed and the 
telephone line was built. 
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casional Americans, whose life style was viewed unfavorably by local 

conservatives. 

Attitudes formed then remain the basis for those held today. Many local people 
refused to shake hands with foreigners without first wrapping their hands in the 
folds of their 'abbayas (cloaks) or in some other cloth for fear of being 
contaminated. This practice existed well into the 1960s, and some of the older 
people still refuse to greet female tourists. 

Tourist facilities in Petra did not hire locally, but instead brought in their staff 
from Egypt. The Thomas Cook Camp operated only part of the year because the 
summer was considered too hot for Europeans. The staff was brought in each year 
for the season and allowed to return to Egypt at the end of it. Egyptian workers 
in the Petra area became an established seasonal group, which added to the area's 
contact with the outside. The major difference between the Egyptian workers and 
the tourists was that the Egyptians were Muslims and spoke Arabic and therefore 
had closer contact with the local people. The Egyptians also spoke English and 
French. Their education and ‘‘prosperity”’ helped give rise to local moves towards 
education. The practice of bringing in Egyptian staffs has persisted to the present. 

The Thomas Cook Camp was sold to a Palestinian hotelier family, the 
Nazzals, in the 1940s, and the name was changed to Nazzal's Camp. The Nazzals 
expanded the facility by adapting two nearby Nabatean tombs as hotel rooms. The 
traveler could sleep in the tomb or in a tent. Most of the staff remained Egyptian, 
but some local boys were hired as kitchen help. The camp was again open only 
part of the year, which corresponded to the tourist season. The staff was brought 
in from Cairo each year and allowed to return at season's end, or was employed 
at other hotels owned by the Nazzal family in Amman, Jericho, Jerusalem, Beirut, 
and Aqaba. 

In the 1950s the Jordanian government opened a Rest House between Wadi 
Musa and Petra. It was built around the site of a Nabatean tomb excavated in the 
early 1950s near the entrance to the Siq and much of the staff was locally hired for 
the first time. Members of the tribe living in Wadi Musa, the Layathna, took jobs 
at the Rest House and began to develop their near monopoly of the tourist trade 
in Petra. Layathna were contracted to provide horses to transport tourists into 
Petra itself and sparked the thriving horse industry in Wadi Musa.9 Layathna 
quickly arranged for the official concession to sell post cards, tour books, stamps, 
and souvenirs. The Rest House is located close enough to the village of Wadi 


6. At first, the price for the horse was not controlled and tourists were forced to bargain 
individually with the owners. Now each horse must be registered with the Jordanian Tourism Ministry. 
A brass number is attached to the halter of each registered horse. Owners are paid J.D. 60.000 per 
month per horse by the government. Tourists pay the J.D. 2.000 fee to a government clerk—who is a 
Layathna—at the Rest House. He then calls out the name of the horse's owner from a daily roll which 
is made up on a first come basis as the horses arrive each morning. Tourists are told to pay at least a 
J.D. 1.000 tip. Horses can be reserved for a whole day for J.D. 8.000. 
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Musa to enable the Layathna employees to walk to work every day, but far 
enough to prevent most tourists from making the uphill climb to the village. 

The Bidul, the Bedouin then living in Petra itself, were slow to respond to 
Layathna control of much of the tourist trade. A few enterprising tribesmen began 
selling antiquities (fake and real), post cards, and souvenirs. The most successful 
response has been the establishment of refreshment stands. These are located 
conveniently to points where tired tourists can sit down with a cool, if not cold, 
drink after a long walk or climb. Pepsi, Fanta, bottled water, fruit juices, and 
Bedouin tea are offered. Several of these stands have put in sun shades, tables, 
and chairs for the tourists’ comfort. A few Bidul have registered their horses with 
the government, but the Layathna still dominate in providing mounts. 

Until a few years ago, travel to Petra was still difficult. Large groups could 
charter buses, but an individual had to rent a car or try to find a service taxi. 
Neither Wadi Musan or Petra was considered large enough to merit any other 
form of public transportation. The Jordan Express Transport and Transportation 
Company (JETT) added a daily bus service to Petra in 1980. The bus leaves 
Amman each morning and returns each afternoon. JETT contracted with a 
Layathna, Hani Fallahat, to act as its agent." Hani acts as its official tour guide, 
arranges for horses, and a lunch for each group. The total cost per person, payable 
to the JETT office in Amman, is J.D. 12.000.* When the need arises, Hani calls on 
his numerous younger brothers, one of whom has a degree in archeology from the 
University of Jordan, to assist him. Under Hani's guidance, tourists are taken to 
Layathna-owned souvenir stands and he suggests the amount each person should 
tip for the horses. Until August 1983, lunch was provided by the government Rest 
House, but now is offered at the new Forum Petra Hotel. 

The Forum Petra Hotel is a new first class hotel that opened near the 
government Rest House in 1983. The hotel operates a restaurant inside Petra as 
well. The staff is 40 per cent locally hired while the rest are from Bangladesh. Of 
the locals, only five are Bidul. The management plans to replace all the 
Bangladeshi workers with locals as soon as enough are trained. One of the major 
requirements is an ability to read, write, and speak English. The hotel offers every 
possible service from a heliport to archeological lectures, conference facilities, 


7. Most of the Layathna involved in the tourist trade seem to be from the Fallahat and Nasrat 
hamulahs (clans) of the Bani ‘Ata and ‘Ubaydiyin 'ashirahs (subtribes). 

*One Jordanian dinar (J.D.) equals approximately three US dollars at the current rate of 
exchange. 

8. The Forum Company is affiliated with the Intercontinental Hotel chain. Much of the 
company's hiring is done in India and Bangladesh and newly opened hotels are initially staffed with 
trained personnel from these two countries. As local people are trained to fill in, the Indian and 
Bangladeshi employees are transferred to other hotels owned by the firm. There is little interaction 
between the Arab employees at the Petra Forum and the Bangladeshis. A number of the Bangladeshis 
are Christians, thus there is little reason for them to mix with the Muslim Arab employees outside of 
the work situation. The hotel provides housing and food for them on the hotel premises so there is no 
need for them to go into the village of Wadi Musa. 
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and horse rentals. The manager (an Englishman) has contracted with the Bidul to 
provide a mansif (traditional Bedouin feast) in Petra. The Bedouin are paid to 
provide the ingredients and to prepare the meal. They are also paid to provide 
donkeys to carry wine and beer from the hotel to the site of the mansif, al-Dayr, 
or the monastery, a magnificent Nabatean tomb once used by Byzantine monks as 
a monastery. À long steep climb from the center of Petra, it overlooks the Wadi 
Araba. Here Bedouin perform traditional dances to entertain the tourists after the 
mansif has been eaten. The hotel has also purchased a large Bedouin tent from a 
Bidul who erects it and provides ‘‘genuine’’ Bedouin hospitality to those guests 
who wish a “‘real taste” of Bedouin life. 

The new hotel is near the road to Baydah and plans are also being made to 
develop Baydah. No organized tours exist yet, but both horseback and four-wheel 
drive tours are planned. Wadi Sabra, south of Petra, is also being considered for 
possible tourist development. 


Effects on Local Groups 


Tourism has had dramatic effects on the local population. The Bidul have 
experienced the greatest trauma; they are being removed from Petra. After 
designating Petra as a national park, the Jordanian government has deemed the 
Biduls’ flocks destructive to Petra's ancient ruins and a bother to the tourists. It 
has ordered the tribe's relocation. 

The government first tried to remove the Bidul in the early 1970s, but faced 
an armed rebellion as a result. The tribe threatened to fight, and, failing that, to 
move to Israel. The government backed down and began the slow process of 
wearing down the resistance. The Bidul were given the choice of several 
relocation sites. All were rejected unti] a site known as Ayn Umm Sayhun, half 
way between Petra and Baydah, was agreed upon. A test house was built and the 
Bidul were invited to visit and make suggestions. They found it to be too small and 
rejected it, but the government decided to go ahead and build the whole settlement 
on that model anyway. Indian and Egyptian workers were brought in to do the 
construction.? The settlement was finished in 1982, but as of 1983 none of the 
Bidul had moved into it. The individual dwellings, built for two families each, 
were in fact large enough only for one. Bidul families average around ten persons 
and thus each small house would have to accommodate 20 persons. The tribe was 
nevertheless given until the end of 1984 to move in or be forced to do so. All 
recognized that they would have to move, but even the lure of electricity, paved 
roads, and schools did not compensate for the loss of their homes in Petra. When 
the Bidul have all left, Petra will be a dead city. 


9. Several Egyptians have stayed on at the settlement as handymen. About two years ago, an 
Egyptian Bedouin moved to Petra and lives with his family in the mountains near the new hotel. 
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In the summer of 1984 Bidul families began moving into the settlement of Ayn 
Umm Sayhun (called wahdát, or [Housing] Units, Umm Sayhun). The exact 
number of households was to be ascertained in an official count in the fall of 1984. 
The majority of those who chose houses in the settlement were of the ''older 
generation"; family units whose head-of-household averaged over 50 years of age. 
This was an interesting turn of events, as many of the younger generation had 
previously expressed the greatest amount of interest in moving to what they 
termed the ‘‘better, improved conditions” of the settlement. The older people had 
been slower to accept the idea of the settlement and recent conversations among 
them had been filled with recollections of past events and people connected with 
the tribe's occupation of Petra. 

The final move had originally been scheduled to occur at the end of Ramadan, 
the week after the last day of 'Id al-Fitr in June. It was delayed while individual 
tribesmen selected their homes. Each tribesman was given a single housing unit as 
the government realized the dwellings were too small to accommodate two 
families per house. As a result, the total number of families able to make the move 
was reduced from over 100 to around 60. The 40 families who did not make the 
move will remain in Petra until new housing is built on or near the site of Wahdat 
Umm Sayhun. 

The mukhtar was the first to move into the settlement. He moved his entire 
household from Wadi Musa to the Wahdat in early June and remained the only 
resident at the settlement until August. August is the month the Bidul usually 
return to their cave homes in Petra after the spring and summer seasons of living 
in tents either in the Petra valley or in Baydah. This made the August date of 
taking up residence at Umm Sayhun more acceptable to the majority of the 
tribesmen. 

None of the Bidul view living at the Wahdat as the end of their pastoral 
production. During the summer months of 1984, many women were engaged in 
weaving new tent panels to repair old tents or make new ones. People still intend 
to move with their flocks to the spring and summer grazing areas in Petra and 
Baydah in the future. In addition, the tribesmen are fully aware of the tourist 
appeal of the traditional Bedouin tent. Several Bidul and ‘Ammarin families set up 
their camps near the ancient site of al-Barid in the Baydah region, not far from the 
asphalt road that leads from the Forum Hotel to the site. An 'Ammarin family 
built a Pepsi stand near their tent and women from all of the nearby tents sold 
antiquities and Bedouin items to the new stream of tour groups. 

The commercialization of Bedouin culture appears to be inevitable in the 
Petra region. The expansion of tourist interest into the Baydah area in 1984 has 
already begun to impact on the ‘Ammarin tribesmen in that region in addition to 
the Bidul. Government social programs may be needed in the very near future to 
assist the Bedouin with the problems they encounter in the rapid development of 
their once isolated area. 
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One of the reasons given by the government for the removal of the Bidul, 
besides the claim that flocks were destructive, was to lessen the contact between 
the tribesmen and tourists. The new settlement, however, is located within sight 
of the new hotel and is connected to it by a paved road. It will not be long before 
Bidul begin to peddle their wares outside the hotel. 

Many traditional handicrafts of the Bedouin had been on the decline. Since 
the 1950s, few women have woven carpets or even their own tents. Ready-made 
ones from Damascus could be purchased at any village suq, while plastic bags and 
suitcases replaced woven storage bags. Tourist interest in ethnic items has started 
a revival of these arts, however. Women find it worth their time to make small 
bags, carpets, miniature looms with partially finished panels still on them, and 
spindle whorls for sale. This helps support families and employs women at jobs 
acceptable to their male relatives. It is one of the few beneficial effects of tourism. 

The Bidul used to raise gardens as well as herd their flocks, but few young 
men are engaged in agriculture or pastoralism now. Most of the young Bidul 
families are supported by the tourist trade. Most try to sell souvenirs to the 
tourists or to operate refreshment stands. Near the Roman theater some six stands 
are located in close competition for the tourists. Only a few make much money 
from these, but the daily income is more than twice what they could make in 
agriculture. Where once dozens of large gardens were found, only two remain 
today. Flocks have been given over to the women and children to watch. Like the 
Layathna, the Bidul own a large number of horses, perhaps 200 head. As noted 
above, Bidul have begun to register their horses with the tourist department. 
Among those Bidul now working as horse guides is Shaykh Salim of the Muwasah 
clan, who gives the job a degree of respectability. 

Many Bidul applied for work when the new hotel opened, but only five have 
been hired so far, all in menial positions on the grounds or in the kitchen. Their 
lack of English has held them back. (The majority of the Bidul adults are illiterate 
in Arabic as well.) In contrast, a large number of Layathna were hired for jobs at 
the reception desk, lobby, bar, and restaurant. One Bidul youth is now studying 
in Amman at the Hotel College. He will graduate in 1985 with a degree in hotel 
management and be the first Bidul to be able to compete with the Layathna. Other 
Bidul boys are interested in pursuing the same type of study. Tourism has given 
at least partial stimulus to education among the Bidul. 

The Bidul used to offer Bedouin hospitality to all visitors, even tourists. 
Being members of a poor tribe, they experience hardships as a result of feeding 
extra mouths. It was expected that the visitors would leave a gift, no matter how 
small, for their hosts. Tourist abuse of Bedouin hospitality has caused a change in 
this. Although hospitality is offered, Bidul expect to be paid in cash, any currency. 
The usual amount asked is J.D. 1.500 per person. If a monetary payment is not 
offered by the guest, it will be asked for by the host. This is asked only of 
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non-Arab guests. Most Arabs and foreigners well known to the tribe are still 
‘offered traditional hospitality. 

Contact with western tourists has given the young Bidul certain stereotypes 
of ‘‘progress.’’ They see themselves and their way of life as backward (mukhallaf) 
and they try to imitate Westerners in dress and manners. At the same time 
Westerners are seen as corrupt and addicted to alcohol and sex. There is much 
confusion over the value of the West and the strengths of their own culture. 
Among the Layathna there is less confusion due to their stronger sense of Islamic 
identity. 

The Layathna have enriched themselves from the tourist trade and have 
suffered less of the trauma experienced by the Bidul. The location of their village 
has given them access to tourists on their own ground. That is, the Layathna have 
easy access to jobs created by tourism, but they can control the circumstances. 
Their general hostility towards foreigners has allowed them to keep their dealings 
with foreigners on a purely business level and foreigners have not invaded their 
own personal lives to a great extent. Their high level of education and ability to 
speak English gives them a good understanding of the West, better than 
Westerners have of the Middle East. A number of Layathna have attained 
positions in local and national government offices and have an input into the 
development of their district. For example, the regional antiquities inspector is a 
Layathna as is the chief of the local tourist police. They are in charge of any 
important guests sent to Petra by the Jordanian government. 


CONCLUSION 


Tourism in Petra has a long history but it has been only in the past 30 years 
or so the area has witnessed rapid development for that purpose. Petra has been 
recognized by the central government as an important source of tourist revenue 
and the benefits of tourism to the economic growth of the region and the nation 
have overshadowed consideration for the impact on the local tribes. 

Tourism has replaced most other sources of income for the majority of the 
Bidul and Layathna. Although agriculture and the raising of flocks have not been 
totally abandoned, they no longer constitute a major source of income. Few men 
can be induced to work for archeologists, as the daily wage is far less than the 
potential for selling a few antiquities to tourists.!? The usual daily wage for six 
hours of hard labor at an archeological site is J.D. 2.500, while J.D. 5.000 to J.D. 
10.000 can be made from tourism. As a result, only young boys will work for so 
low a salary. 


10. A notable exception is that of Diana Kirkbride, Sitt Diana. She is highly respected and 
many feel that to work with her is an honor. 
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The continued ill-effects of tourism in the future may be mitigated slightly as 
the number of Arab tourists increases. Petra has become a popular weekend 
alternative to Aqaba for Jordanians. In addition, the number of tourists from the 
Arab Gulf states and Saudi Arabia has also increased as the problems in Lebanon 
continue. The impact of Arab tourists may prove to be greater than that of the 
Westerners. It has already manifested itself in the adoption of Saudi styles in 
kuffiyahs (headcloths), ‘igals (headbands), and even dishdashes (robes) among 
those who prefer Arab dress. 

One of the most important changes has been in the dialect spoken by the local 
Bedouin. Several dialects have influenced this change. Men serving in the military 
and police force have come into contact with Palestinian and Jordanian officers 
speaking the Levantine dialect, or have served in non-Bedouin areas where the 
local populace speaks a Levantine dialect. Jordanian tourists and Department of 
Antiquities representatives have helped spread the use of the dialect. Jordanian 
radio and television have also brought the Levantine dialect into homes. Egyptian 
workers in the Petra region brought with them the influence of their own dialect, 
which was associated with education, prosperity, and ‘‘progress.’’ Radio Cairo, 
Egyptian films, television, and music dominated the communications media. In 
addition, of the foreigners who knew Arabic, a large proportion had been taught 
the Egyptian dialect, which made it the most useful with visitors. Recently, large 
numbers of Saudi and Gulf Arabs have come to Petra. The Najdi dialect is very 
similar to the Bedouins' own dialect and there is a certain amount of self- 
identification with the Saudis. Radio and television broadcasts from Riyadh and 
Mecca have supplanted those from Cairo and Saudi music—much of which shows 
heavy Bedouin influence—has become the most popular. It is chic to be Saudi. 

The change in daily speech has affected the male population the most. Men 
come into contact with non-locals more often than women and must find a 
common ground for communication. Men still speak the local dialect with each 
other and with the women of their own families, but show signs of other influences 
when speaking to others. Women have maintained the local speech with less 
noticeable outside borrowings. However, this may change with the influence of 
radio and television. Many say that the “old” Bedouin speech is already 
corrupted and even the recitation of old poetry is now incorrect. 

Tourism, and to a lesser degree archeology, have been responsible for a 
number of major changes in nearly every aspect of life in the Petra area. The 
region's importance to the national economy as a main attraction for foreign 
visitors has prompted rapid development. The local people have been caught up 
in the development process and have been forced to change in the manner dictated 
by it. They have adapted to the conditions created by tourism and have been able 
to maintain many of the ties with their cultural past. Much needs to be done to 
gauge the damage of tourism in the region, however. The Jordanian government 
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may find that it needs to institute social programs in order to lessen the effects of 
tourism and assist the Bedouin in maintaining a pride in their own cultural past. 


APPENDIX 


LOCAL TRIBES 


Petra and the immediate areas are inhabited by several Bedouin tribes. To the east 
in the desert and the foothills of the Shara mountains live sections of the Matlaqa 
Jazi of the powerful Huwaytat tribe. Between Bir Dabbaghat and Wadi Fidan live 
the 'Ammarin tribe. The Layathna live in the village of Wadi Musa immediately 
to the east of Petra. The Layathna also lay claim to lands near Baydah, Jabal 
al-Nabi Harun, and even to Petra itself. Inside Petra live the Bidul, a semi- 
nomadic group. The Bidul claim the land between Jabal al-Nabi Harun and 
Baydah and west to Wadi Araba. South and west of Petra are the Sa'idiyin. The 
Sa'idiyin also have a claim on Jabal al-Nabi Harun, but most live in Wadi Araba 
from Bir Madhkur south to Aqaba. South and east of Wadi Musa are the 
Nu'aymat and the al-Mara‘i.! 

Due to the political power of the Huwaytat, a number of these tribes identify 
themselves with the Huwaytat. It is likely that the Huwaytat received khawa 
(brotherhood tax) from the others in the past and a strong sense of unity 
developed. The Zulaybah of Wadi Rumm are a good example of this relationship. 
They were once a separate tribe attached to the Huwaytat through khawa but now 
consider themselves to be a Huwaytat subtribe. 

Many 'Ammarin also claim that the 'Ammarin are a Huwaytat 'ashirah 
(subtribe), although they are not. A number of Bidul families moved to the 
Huwaytat settlement of Quwayrah in Wadi Rumm around 1918 and placed 
themselves under Huwaytat protection. Tribal feuds still exist and occasionally 
erupt into violence. In 1980 the 'Ammarin and the Layathna engaged each other 
in a fierce gun battle that left wounded on both sides. In general, an uneasy truce 
prevails. 


The Bidul 


The Bidul are a small tribe numbering about 100 households, some 1500 
people. Members of the tribe seem to have led a transhumant existence for a long 
period of time; they have raised cereals, vegetables, and goats. Most live in tents 


]. Some sources claim that the Mara'i are a subtribe of the Huwaytat [Peake, Frederick, A 
History of Jordan and its Tribes (Coral Gables, FL: University of Miami Press, 1958), p. 214]; 
however, several Bidul who have married Mara'i women say the Mara'i are a separate tribe. 
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during the warmer seasons and move back into Petra itself to spend the winter in 
the Nabatean tombs they have converted into homes. Only one family lives all 
year in a tent and is deeply admired by the rest of the tribe as being the ‘‘most 
Bedouin’’ of them all. 

The tribe claims descent from the Nabateans, an Arab people who moved 
into the region around 600 B.C. Some Bidul say that they descend from Badl, one 
of the sons of the Nabatean king Nabt and that the tribe takes its name from Badl 
(Bidul meaning the clan of Badl). 

Others say that the tribe takes its name from its forced conversion to Islam 
during the conquest (from the Arabic badala, meaning ''to change"). Recently, 
some of the younger Bidul have claimed connection with the Huwaytat, although 
this is generally denied by the majority of the Bidul. The Layathna say that the 
Bidul moved into the Petra valley only 20 years ago from the Sinai; there may be 
some truth to the story as the Bidul have strong ties with the Bedouin of Wadi 
Araba and the Negev. However, documentation shows that the Bidul have been 
in Petra for at least 100 years. 

The Bidul are divided into five main clans: Al-Faqarah, Al-Jamadah, 
Muwasah, Samahin, and Nijdat. Two new clans have arisen away from Petra 
among the Bidul families living in Wadi Rumm, the Hasanin and the Zayadin. The 
Fagarah is the largest clan group with over half of all tribesmen. It is also the most 
politically powerful, with both the paramount shaykh of the tribe and the mukhtar 
(head man) belonging to the Faqarah.? 


2. Each clan of the Bidul has its own shaykh over whom presides the paramount shaykh of the 
tribe called shaykh al-shiyukh or shaykh al-mashayikh. The present shaykh al-shiyukh is also shaykh 
of the Fagarah clan, the largest of Bidul clans. He is quite old, perhaps in his eighties, and has not been 
active in tribal affairs as a result of the election of a mukhtar. 

The position of mukhtar or headman has been instituted by the government in an effort to curtail the 
powers of traditional tribal leaders. The mukhtar of the Bidul is called mukhtar al-Batra, the mukhtar 
of Petra. The current mukhtar, Salamah ‘Id al-Fagir, is also of the Faqarah clan. He has served in the 
position since its inception in the mid-1970s. Salamah is a popular figure, a hero of the 1948 war in 
Palestine. He cemented his position in the community by marrying a daughter of Shaykh Huwaymil 

-'Ammari of the 'Ammarin tribe. His sisters have married wealthy Bedouin of the Faqarah clan and 
Salamah maintains good relations with his in-laws. 

Salamah works for the Department of Antiquities as a driver, a well paying job. Five years ago, he 
took a second wife, an Egyptian woman from Cairo. His second wife is unpopular with the majority 
of Bedouin women as she is madaniyah (an urban woman with definite ideas of status and class) and 
masriyah (an Egyptian—an outsider without a tribe). After this second marriage, Salamah moved to 
a house in Wadi Musa. He now has three houses to maintain, his cave home in Petra, his rented house 
in the village of Wadi Musa, and the new house in the tribal settlement of Wahdat Umm Sayhun. 

Salamah holds a majlis (council meeting) every third day of each month in Wadi Musa to hear 
complaints and rule on cases. The location of the majlis is unpopular with many who feel that Bidul 
arguments should not be heard by Salamah's Layathna neighbors, yet the majlis is well attended. 
Salamah's judgements are regarded as just and his own personality does much to smooth over 
problems. Since Salamah's election, much as been done to break down the distrust between the Bidul 
and Layathna. His own children attend schools in Wadi Musa and he encourages others to send both 
their boys and girls. Despite certain unpopular moves by Salamah, and, despite the fact that most 
Bidul dislike his second wife, no one seems willing to remove him from office. Several young men have 
sought to imitate him by contracting for Cairene brides. 
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The Bidul have a claim on the small mosque shrine of Nabi Harun. The 
mountain marks the border of their tribal lands (wajahat) and those of the 
Sa'idiyin. The shrine is a minor pilgrimage center during the season between 
Ramadan and the haj and its custodianship is contested among the Bidul, 
Sa‘idiyin, and the Layathna. The Bidul and Sa'idiyin have worked out a 
compromise and share the shrine. The costs of maintaining the tomb are divided 
by the two tribes, while offerings left by pilgrims are distributed through the office 
of the caretaker. Although the Layathna also claim the tomb, they have no 
physical control over it. They only provide some services for the pilgrims. The 
economic benefits of the pilgrimage to Nabi Harun are small, but the prestige of 
caring for the tomb of Moses' brother is worth much to all three tribes. 


The Layathna 


The Layathna, a small tribe of around 2,000 people, are now fully sedentary. 
The Layathna have been settled for such a long period that most of the other 
Bedouin of the area refer to them as fallahin (farmers) rather than as badw 
(Bedouin). The Layathna grow fruit trees, olives, grapes, vegetables, and cereals. 
They have few flocks of sheep and goats but have over 300 head of horses. Horses 
have become important in the local economy due to their use as mounts for 
tourists. 

The Layathna take their name from the semi-mythical founder of the tribe, 
Layth ibn Aswad of the Quda'a. The Twaysat and Tarabin of Beersheba are both 
branches of the Layathna according to some sources. The Layathna of Wadi 
Musa are divided into five main subtribes: Al-‘Alaya, Bani ‘Ata, Al-‘Ubaydin, 
Al-Rawajfa, and Al-Shrur. Most of these claim independent origins and support 
the idea that the Layathna is composed of a number of small tribes that coalesced 
into a single unit generations ago. Recently the Layathna have begun to claim 
descent from the Nabateans. The story is new and seems to have been invented 
to rival the older claim of the Bidul in order to impress the tourists. 

The people of Wadi Musa are known for their devotion to Islam. Most adults 
have made the haj to Mecca at least once. The village supports three mosques that 
are well attended during each prayer of the day. Most religious regulations are 
kept, although some of the younger generation have been corrupted by the 
tourists and are known to drink beer. The Ramadan fast is observed by all, even 
by those engaged in physical labor. Veiling is also observed in that young girls and 
women wear some kind of head covering. Women have almost no contact with 
visitors and few work outside their own homes. Layathna point to their own piety 
as a major claim to the ownership of Nabi Harun. Neither the Bidul or Sa'idiyin 
are well versed in the tenets of the faith, although both are strong believers. Few 
fast or even pray. The Layathna say that the tomb should be cared for by those 
who are properly instructed in Islam. This claim is losing validity as more of the 
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Bidul and Sa'idiyin children are attending schools and becoming educated in 
Islam. 

Education is strongly stressed for both sexes in Wadi Musa. Schools are of 
good quality and the village has the highest percentage (40 per cent) of any group 
of students passing the tawjihi (national exam) in all of Jordan. Most students who 
pass the tawjihi enter universities in Jordan, elsewhere in the Arab world, or in the 
West. A fair number of the students from Wadi Musa study archeology or 
antiquities due to the influence of the on-going archeological work in Petra. Many 
have worked as children at the excavations during the summer months. Most of 
these young people have a good command of English which helps in their contact 
with tourists as well as in the job market. The Bidul have been reluctant to send 
their children to Wadi Musa due to the feud between the tribes, but the 
importance of education in finding well paying jobs has prompted more and more 
to enroll their children in Wadi Musa schools.? 

Other Bedouin in the region consider the Layathna to be lacking in certain 
Bedouin virtues. The Layathna are characterized as lacking in generosity and 
hospitality. They are also described as being quarrelsome, even among each 
other. Some of this criticism can be dismissed as traditional hostility for an enemy 
tribe, but the Layathna are more businesslike in their dealings with outsiders than 
are the other Bedouin.^ 

The other tribes are still beyond the direct influence of tourists, but ‘Ammarin 
will soon experience it as Baydah is developed. The Sa'idiyin live in a militarily 
restricted zone with limited and controlled access. The Zulaybah clan of the 
Huwaytat, who live at Rumm Station in Wadi Rumm, have been in contact with 
tourism for some time, but, until recently, few hardy tourists ventured out that 
far. The Huwaytat clans near Petra are nomadic and appear there only when 
winter grazing has finished in the desert. They are seldom bothered by tourists. 


3. Only one school operates in Petra, an elementary school for both boys and girls. After the 
sixth grade, children must go to Wadi Musa. In the past, parents seldom bothered to enroll their 
children in higher education. 

4. The author witnessed such an incident at a Bidul wedding where Layathna guests refused 
to be seated with or join in with the dabka (folk dance) line if any ajánib (foreigners) participated. 
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THE IRANIAN CONNECTION IN 
ISRAEL'S FOREIGN POLICY— 
1948-1951 | 
Uri Bialer . 


Our relations with Iran are very complicated and they confirm the Arab saying 
“necessity should not be condemned." 


Moshe Sharett, Israel's Foreign Minister, July 11, 1951 


In July 1949 the round of armistice agreements between Israel and the Arab states 
was concluded, formally ending the 1948 War and establishing Israel's territorial 
position. From that time, this position rested not only on the balance of armed 
forces, but also on agreements that obligated the Arab side to honor the armistice 
lines, a fact that precluded the possibility of an Arab attack unless the Arab states 
were willing openly and unequivocally to violate their commitment to the UN 
General Assembly and Security Council. These agreements could not guarantee 
that the international struggle to change Israel's boundaries was over, yet they 
represented a strong line of political defense that discouraged attempts at 
violation.! 

Certain circles in the Israeli Foreign Ministry at the time tended to view the 
agreements as of supreme importance, in effect obviating any urgent need for 
peace; a state of armistice was not untenable, they argued, and hence declarations 
of the desire for peace should cease lest the Arab world interpret them as a sign 
of weakness and readiness to make concessions. At any rate, the Arab world was 
in greater need of peace than was Israel, and the burden of seeking peace must fall 
first and foremost on the Arab states.? 

This was not, however, the reigning view in the Israeli Foreign Ministry, 
which considered the consistent attempt to turn the armistice agreements into 
peace accords an important goal. The shadow of political and economic isolation 
within the region and outside it that resulted from the absence of such accords was 


1. The third volume of Documents on the Foreign Policy of Israel (Jerusalem 1982) provides 
important source material for an as yet unwritten study of this subject. 

2. Seereport of Moshe Sharett to the Secretariat and Mapai Knesset members on 28 July 1949, 
Labour Party Archive, file no. 11/2/1. 


Dr. Bialer is a member of the International Relations faculty at Hebrew University. The author 
is grateful to the Leonard Davis Institute for International Relations for a research grant which 
facilitated this study. He is also indebted to Mr. Yehoshua Freundlich of the Israel State Archive for 
his valuable help. 
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the principal impetus. As the Israeli Foreign Minister at the time, Moshe Sharett, 
expressed it in a closed meeting of the Mapai Party in the Knesset at the end of 
July 1949, “We are living today in a state of pernicious isolation in the Middle 
East, we have no traffic with the neighbouring countries, we have no recognition 
of our existence from the neighbouring states. If we must, we can manage to 
survive in such a state; but even if we must, we cannot ignore the distress that 
isolation brings to our Nation.’’3 

And indeed, from its beginnings Israeli foreign policy unceasingly, although 
for the most part covertly, attempted to break the wall of political isolation in the 
region. Such activities, whose main aim was to elicit recognition from the regional 
actors and to establish diplomatic relations with them, bore, until the signing of 
the peace accords with Egypt in 1977, only two official and overt achievements: 
Turkish recognition of Israel and the establishment of diplomatic relations at the 
end of 1949, and de facto Iranian recognition of Israel at the start of 1950. It is 
perhaps not by chance that these two achievements took place at the periphery of 
the arena in which Israel struggled to escape regional isolation, yet their 
importance must not be disparaged. As the molders of Israel's foreign policy at 
the time foresaw, and as later historical developments proved, these ties bore 
significant political, intelligence and economic advantages for Israel within and 
outside the region, 

The inaccessibility of Israeli, Turkish and Iranian political documentation 
from the early 1950s precludes an extensive analysis of the history of the window 
to the Middle East’’ that was opened with the establishment of ties between Israel 
and Turkey and Israel and Iran. Still, declassification of Israeli Foreign Ministry 
documents up to the early 1950s does allow for an examination and analysis of the 
Israeli perspective of the process that led to the creation of these ties. This article 
will deal with the establishment of political ties between Iran and Israel in 
1948-51, a subject on which nothing of substance has been published.^ The 
intention is to examine, through the Israeli prism, the dynamics that led to Iranian 
recognition of Israel, to understand the reasons for it, and to evaluate its results. 


3. Ibid. 

4. Neither studies on Israel's foreign policy—e.g., M. Brecher's thorough The Foreign Policy 
System of Israel (London, 1972)—nor those on Iran's foreign relations—e.g., R. K. Ramazani's 
detailed Iran's Foreign Policy 1941—1973 (Charlottesville, 1975)—nor those on Israeli-Iranian rela- 
tions—e.g., Shmuel Segev, Hameshoulash Ha-Irani (Tel Aviv, 1981) (Hebrew), and R. Reppa, Israel 
and Iran (New York, 1974)—provide anything beyond the fact that Iran granted Israel de facto 
recoguition in March 1950 and that a year later, as a result of Arab pressure, she decided to close the 
Jranian Consulate in Jerusalem. E. Shaoul's unpublished PhD thesis, Cultural Values in Foreign 
Policy Decision Making: The Case of Iran's Recognition of Israel (George Washington University 
1971) is not based on declassified Iranian political documents and deals mainly with the cultural 
aspects of Iran's attitude towards the Arab-Israeli conflict. For a general analysis of Iran's policy 
concerning this subject see R. K. Ramazani, ‘‘Iran and the Arab Israeli Conflict," Middle East 
Journal, 1978, pp. 413-428. 
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As in many other countries, the political ties between Iran and Israel after 
independence developed on a certain infrastructure of pre-existing contacts. In 
keeping with a pattern that repeated itself elsewhere, these were related to the 
activities of the Jewish Agency and its contacts with the authorities and with the 
local Jewish population. Within the framework of the ‘‘Eretz Israel Office" 
established in Persia during World War II, Agency officials formed ties and 
contacts in the course of their work which centered on the Persian Jewish 
community and the Polish Jews who reached the USSR through General Anders' 
brigades.5 After World War II and prior to Israel's independence, these officials 
were joined by agents of the Mossad (the office organizing illegal immigration of 
Jews to Israel which later also dealt with all Israeli intelligence activities abroad) 
to become the core of local contacts. Certain ties were also established in Israel— 
meetings between the Persian Consul in Jerusalem and representatives of the 
Political Department of the Jewish Agency.® All these were, however, sporadic 
and bore no real political import. This changed early in 1949. 

To understand the evolution of the contacts between Israel and Iran that 
eventuated in political recognition, we must touch on the special Israeli interests 
in this tie and the circumstances that fostered it. Beyond the obvious general 
interest in ‘‘opening a window” to the Middle East and the likely influence such 
ties would bear on future relations with other states in the region-—and foremost 
with Jordan, with whom negotiations for official political relations had long been 
carried on—the captains of Israel's foreign policy had two specific and fundamen- 
tal goals in mind, one strategic-political, and the other related to problems of 
immigration (Aliyah). 

From its establishment in 1948, the Israeli Embassy in Washington at- 
tentively followed the development of the cold war between the US and the USSR 
and its possible ramifications for Israel's international position, specifically, its 
effect on American willingness to provide political, economic and security aid. 
Israel enjoyed the unequivocal military and political support of the Soviet bloc 
during the critical stages of its establishment and, for various reasons, at least 
until the end of 1950, maintained a clear and declared line of non-alignment in its 
foreign policy. The Embassy regarded this as dangerous in regard to American 
willingness to extend aid in that crucial period. By the same reasoning, the fact 
that Israel was politically completely isolated in the region decreased its strategic 
value in American regional considerations. This approach saw a direct relation 
between intensification of the cold war and the worsening of Israel's political 
position in America.’ It is thus not surprising that in early October of 1949, after 


5. See files no. S25/2355-2356 in the Central Zionist Archives (hereinafter referred to as CZA). 

6. CZA file 825/7491. 

7. See cabled reports and assessments of the Israeli Embassy in Washington in File 2308/11 of 
the Israeli Foreign Ministry in the Israel State Archive (hereinafter referred to as ISA). 
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Truman announced Soviet possession of the atomic bomb, the Embassy followed 
with especial worry the reports of hardening American policy vis-à-vis Russian 
activity in different parts of the world, and of massive American efforts aimed at 
increasing the military potential of the US and its allies. Likewise, American 
political pressure on the non-aligned nations to declare their loyalties was 
regarded as clearly ominous. 

The great danger that faced Israel as a result of these developments led the 
Embassy in Washington to urge that Israel abandon its line of non-alignment and 
expend special efforts to break its regional political isolation in order to change its 
image as a foreign element with no regional interests in the Mideast, specifically 
by strengthening political relations with Turkey and creating such connections 
with Iran.8 While the first recommendation was problematic, inasmuch as extreme 
caution was dictated in any matter relating to breaking the non-alignment line,’ the 
second proposal was wholeheartedly accepted by the Israeli Foreign Ministry. 
Thus the aim of creating formal political ties with Iran was adopted as bearing 
global strategic significance for Israel as of mid-October 1949. 

Beyond the strategic aspect, and far more important in understanding Israel's 
motivation in seeking Iranian recognition, was the problem of Aliyah. In essence 
this was not related to Persian Jewry. Persian Jewry, which numbered nearly 
100,000, indeed represented great immigration potential in Jewish Agency estima- 
tion, but this potential was never realized,!? not because massive legal Aliyah was 
problematic, but primarily because Persian Jewry remained relatively unaware of 
any great need to emigrate to Israel.!! The fact that after Israel's establishment 
and the war of 1948 the Iranian authorities did not harm the local Jewish 
population or hinder the activities of Israeli agents in Iran mitigated any sense of 
urgency in efforts promoting Aliyah from Iran. As expressed by Yitzhak Raphael, 
then head of the Aliyah Department of the Jewish Agency, ‘‘We reckoned that we 
could wait and not be too late.’’!2 This approach was significantly reinforced by 
the fact that elsewhere the issue of Aliyah did bear urgency and a sense of ‘“‘now 
or never” involving questions of life and death. This was the case in Iraq. And 
indeed, it was the problem of Aliyah from Iraq that turned political relations with 
Iran into an important goal of Israeli foreign policy at that time. 


8. See cables no. W438/400 and W447/200 dated October 7 and 13, respectively, in ibid. 

9. See U. Bialer, ‘‘ ‘Our Place in the World'—Mapai and Israel's Foreign Policy Orientation 
1947-1952,” Jerusalem Papers on Peace Problems no. 33, Jerusalem, 1981. 

10. See reports of Nathan Shadi (Jewish Agency representative in Tehran) dated July 7, 8, and 
December 8, 1948, ISA file 2563/12. i 

11. See Y. Raphael, Lo Zahiti Be-Or Min Habefker (Jerusalem 1981) p. 76. The phenomenon 
is well explained in a letter to the Mossad dated August 25, 1949 from Tzion Cohen, Mossad 
agent-in-place—see Haganah Archive (hereinafter referred to as HA) file 14/39/B. 

12. Raphael, op. cit., p. 79; the following account is based on HA files 14/37-40 until otherwise 
indicated. 
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As of early 1948, Iraqi Jews, who outnumbered Iranian Jewry two to one, 
were subject to persecution, arrests and trials that at times resulted in death 
sentences, after Zionism was legally declared a serious criminal felony. The 
severe constraints imposed on Iraqi Jewry as of early 1948 and which intensified 
as 1949 drew near, the absence of any method of legal emigration from Iraq, and 
the difficulties and dangers of effecting rapid Aliyah after emigration was officially 
permitted in March 1950 go far in explaining the central importance Iran took on 
as an alternate and complementary route for the illegal flight of Iraqi Jews and 
their capital from Iraq into Israel. The authorities in Tehran tended, admittedly 
hesitatingly and on a small scale, to countenance such activities, and this Iranian 
. cooperation was vital. It is no wonder that Iranian recognition of Israel was 

viewed as a most important lever for attaining, ensuring and expanding such 
Aliyah. To cite only one example of the importance of recognition: until March 
1950 all Israeli agents had entered Iran not on their Israeli passports, but either 
under assumed names and identities or by using their own valid Iranian passports. 
Nathan Shadi, Jewish Agency representative in Tehran, remained in place 
. between 1948-49 on his own Iranian passport. Shlomo Hillel, on the other hand, 
a Mossad agent, reached Tehran in August 1948 on a forged foreign passport 
under the name Morris Perez; his replacement Tzion Cohen, reached Iran in 
August of the next year under the name Haji Abdullah on a French passport that 
cited his profession as *'Eastern music researcher.’’!3 Thus, until early 1950 the 
activities of Mossad agents—formally at least—were covert, although in time their 
true identities in all likelihood became known to the authorities as a result of their 
intensive activities. They were neither sought actively by the authorities nor 
arrested, but the secretive and covert nature of their presence and activities was 
constricting. Official Iranian recognition of Israel held out the temptations of 
tremendously easing the work carried out by Israeli agents, permitting their 
numbers to increase, and opening extensive avenues of activity to them. 

A few fundamental facts regarding Iranian foreign policy which made 
recognition of Israel a realizable goal are in order. First and foremost, Iran 
exhibited a special attitude towards Israel and her conflict with the Arab states 
from the outbreak of the 1948 war. The makers of Israel’s foreign policy were not 
blind to Iran's line,!^ which tended to stress the latter’s solidarity with the Arabs— 
expressed inter alia by Iran’s vote against Israel’s entry into the UN—but at the 
same time did not disguise its unwillingness to become actively involved in the 
conflict. The solidarity was demonstrated by the positions taken by Iran’s 
representatives at the UN and in frequent declarations on the part of Iranian 


13. Personal interviews with Shlomo Hillel, December 12, 1983, and with Tzion Cohen, 
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Values, pp. 173-193. 
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officials in Iran and in the Arab world, stressing the kinship between Iranians and 
Arabs through Islam. The aid provided by the Red Lion and Sun (the Iranian 
counterpart of the Red Cross) to Arab refugees was widely publicized. Yet 
unwillingness to take any binding action was revealed in the Iranian government's 
response to the request made in the summer of 1948 by the Arab states for 
cooperation or at least active assistance in the war against Israel. The Jewish 
Agency representative in Tehran, himself a Persian, aptly described the situation 
in his sarcastic report dated early June 1948 that at the same time expressed a 
basic historical truth: ‘‘Action is being undertaken . . . to excite and incite the 
Muslims against the Jews in general and the Jewish population in Israel. 
Thousands of ‘Soldiers of the Faith’ have already enlisted and the populace and 
the parliament are vociferous. (But) there is no doubt that (not even) a few tens 
from among them will cross the borders. There is thus not much to fear from these 
descendants of Cyrus, the real Aryans of yesterday, who have become blood 
brothers of the Arabs... ."' 

The arguments used to explain this stance were varied. Iran asked to be 
excused lest it anger the US and the USSR, and in early August of 1948 it refused 
to grant entry to some 30,000 Arab refugees by pleading domestic difficulties. But 
the truth was difficult to conceal, and in late October 1948 the semi-official 
newspaper Journal de Tehran published an article that paved the way for retreat 
from even the cautious position taken by Iran's government: ‘‘Iran’s foreign 
policy is based on the UN and no one among us will challenge or appeal this 
principle. In the conflict with Israel, we shall in no way hesitate to view our bonds 
with the Arab states as secondary, for we shall have no part in the creation of a 
centre of violence in the East.’’ Moreover, from the first stages of the 1948 war, 
the Israeli Foreign Ministry was struck by the fact that outside Tudeh party circles 
the attitude of not a few liberal intellectuals in Iran was supportive of or at least 
lukewarm towards the establishment of the State of Israel. 

This attitude stemmed from a recognition of the historic or religious contrast 
between Arabs and Iranians, from the Tudeh presumption that the war with Israel 
was in effect an Anglo-American war, and perhaps above all, from the view that 
the entire matter at any rate did not affect Iran. The uniqueness of Iran's position 
found concrete and significant expression in the fact that, as noted, the 1948 war 
did not result in any constraints being imposed on the local Jewish community or 
on the activities of the Israeli agents in Iran. The relative freedom that the local 
Jewish population enjoyed and the presence of a group (even if small) of 
extremely wealthy and influential Jews were of further help. 

A second encouraging factor was Iran's diplomatic activity in Israel, which 
was aimed at ensuring her economic interests there. These activities were carried 
out by an official representative of the Iranian government who reached Israel in 
March 1949 with neither Israeli Foreign Ministry permission nor an exact 
definition of his status; he began handling the issue of reparations for some 100 
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Iranian families whose property in Israel had been expropriated or damaged 
during the 1948 war. The agent, Abbas Seyghal, formerly Assistant Director of the 
Middle East Department of the Iranian Foreign Ministry, had been sent to Israel 
primarily to sort out the matter of a farm near Gaza which had been damaged in 
the course of the war. The farm was owned by a prominent Iranian politician 
named Zia ad-Din Tabataba'i and, according to Israeli Foreign Office information, 
Tabataba'i had specifically chosen Seyghal for his mission. Seyghal viewed his 
success in the mission as instrumental to promoting his own future interests.!5 As 
of early 1949, his energetic efforts on behalf of Iranian property interests in Israel 
provided the Israeli Foreign Ministry with a possible trump card in its demand for 
Iran's recognition of Israel. 

A. third factor fostering the likelihood of Iranian recognition lay in the 
dependence on the United States that Iran had begun to develop as early as 1946. 
Not only did the US-led West ensure Iran's integrity in the face of Russian 
expansionist intentions and thus provide her with a patron in the regional 
inter-bloc conflict, but also as a result the United States became involved in local 
internal politics.!6 This led to the formation of a vital pivot for Iran's foreign policy 
at that period, which was aimed at receiving economic and especially massive 
military aid from the US to allow for the creation of a defensive-deterrent army to 
face the threat from the north. Given the low priority Iran enjoyed in the US 
defense considerations, this policy bore scanty fruit at the time. To be precise, in 
Washington the American deterrent was viewed as Iran's security guarantee, in 
return for which the Americans demanded, as a precondition for any wide-scale 
aid, that Iran effect economic reforms to strengthen its domestic situation. Iranian 
frustration was perforce great and was picturesquely described by the US 
Ambassador in January 1950 as resulting from the belief of the Tehran authorities 
that the US was ‘“‘literally over a barrel and obliged to give Iran the sun, the moon 
and the stars," when in reality she refused to give her ‘‘even a slice of the Milky 
Way.’’!” Iran's hopes were nonetheless not dashed, and she sought any method of 
influencing Washington. Her efforts to achieve her aim, together with the 
American interest in securing Iran's recognition of Israel, provided fertile ground 
for Israeli lobbying activities inside and outside Iran. Thus, Mossad agents 
cooperated with the American Embassy in Tehran and succeeded in rescinding 
several Iranian government decisions in 1949 regarding the return of Jewish 
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refugees to lraq.!? Additional activities were of course possible in the US, 
exploiting Israeli contacts with American politicians. Evidence at hand indicates 
that Iranian representatives in the US perhaps overestimated the extent to which 
Jewish lobbying efforts might adversely affect the possibility of receiving vital 
American aid—a fact that Israel made good use of in a few instances. 

A fourth factor facilitating Israeli pressure on Iran was the fact that Turkey, 
whose relations and position in the Arab world to a great degree paralleled those 
of Iran, had already recognized Israel in September 1949 and subsequently 
decided to exchange diplomatic representatives. As of that date, Iran could not be 
accused by the Arab world of having been the first to break the Israeli quarantine. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, as will be analyzed below, it is 
impossible to understand how Iranian recognition of Israel was achieved without 
touching on the special domestic conditions of Iran and the function of the local 
political system, the chaos, intrigues and corruption in Tehran that prompted 
Israeli officials to use the term ‘‘Persian Bazaar," in describing the system by 
which Iranian policy was determined.!9 

Concurrently with similar petitions to many countries throughout the world, 
the Israeli government formally applied to Iran for recognition and the creation of 
political ties in June 1948.20 A similar petition was made nine months later; neither 
was accepted. At that time the establishment of political ties with Iran was not at 
the forefront of Israel's priorities and therefore, although points for negotiations 
with Iran in this matter had been raised in the Israeli Foreign Ministry, they did 
not generate much attention. This situation changed in mid-1949. In the course of 
some nine months, beginning in October 1948, the Mossad managed to create and 
ensure by various means—including bribery—an escape channel through Iran for 
Jews from what one Mossad leader called ‘‘the Iraqi hell.” After two groups had 
made their way through—the first numbering seven, the second over 100—a 
pattern was established that was condoned, at least by silence, by the Persian 
Prime Minister, apparently in consulation and agreement with the royal court. 
This method allowed for hundreds of Iraqi Jews to pass through Iran with the 
authorities! approval. The greatest threat lay in Iragi pressure exerted on the 
Iranian government to seal its borders against such illegal migration. As early as 
the beginning of December 1948 the Iraqi legation in Tehran approached the 
authorities with the demand that they ban the entry of Iraqi Jews into Persia and 
their subsequent immigration to Israel. A second demand was that they be 
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returned to Iraq on the pretext that they were communists. The Iraqi motive was 
clear: preventing the demographic strengthening of the State of Israel through 
Jewish immigration. 

"This demand was rejected at the end of 1948, but as of mid-1949 more massive . 
pressure apparently was applied by the Iraqis, which resulted in Iranian decisions 
on several occasions to expel Jewish refugees to Iraq. These decisions were 
repealed by September of that year as a result of the contacts and operating 
techniques developed by the Mossad in their relations with local politicians and 
several employees of the US Embassy in Tehran. But the Israeli Foreign Ministry, 
and even more so the Mossad, doubted whether this pattern could be assured in 
the absence of Iránian recognition, particularly given the reports of renewed 
Iranian decisions to deport Iraqi refugees in the fall of 1949, a period of massive 
flight to Iran in the wake of severe persecution of Jews in Iraq. At that time it 
seemed that the Iranians definitely intended to implement these decisions and that 
the chances of changing them were not encouraging.?! 

It should be recalled that the Israeli embassy in Washington had urged at the 
same time the need for Iranian recognition for strategic reasons.? The Foreign 
Ministry therefore decided to act on several planes, the first being a demonstration 
of good will on the question of Iranian refugees from Israel. In fact, Israel had 
already followed this line earlier. In July 1949 some 100 Iranian nationals were 
returned to Israel from Lebanon, where they had fled on the eve of the 1948 war. 
The return of these refugees was a direct response to information from the Mossad 
in Iran that linked the Iranian decision to expel Jewish refugees to Iraq to the l 
"expulsion of Persian refugees after reaching the Israeli borders." The Israeli 
action was significant in that it was one of the first instances in which refugees 
were returned to Israel from an enemy country, in clear deviation from the 
political line taken at the time which called for no refugees to be returned before 
peace had been reached. 

The Israeli decision reached at the end of October as a result of the 
discussions of the possibility of Iranian recognition came at a time of the gravest 
danger to the Aliyah from Iraq through Iran, and was even more difficult and 
portentous. It dealt with the return of the property of the 100 Iranians who had 
been bracketed with the Arab refugees as being non-returnable but who had been 
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allowed to come back to Israel in July. Only after the vigorous intervention of 
Moshe Sharett, then Israeli Foreign Minister, was it decided in this case also to 
act in contradiction to the established rule. He countered the doubts and 
hesitations of Israeli officials with his contention that the ‘‘harmful convention of 
the sanctity of abandoned property must be well-cleared of its dust and mold," 
and that ‘‘the issue must be approached as one of life and death.” Fully cognizant 
of the pitfalls of establishing dangerous precedents, it was nonetheless finally 
decided to release the Iranian properties which had fallen under the rule of the 
absentee by-laws. Concurrently, Seyghal was asked to reiterate to his superiors 
Israel’s request for the establishment of official ties, so that further action 
concerning the Iranian properties could be effected. Specifically, Israel requested 
that an envoy of status equivalent to Seygahl’s be permitted to represent Israel 
officially in Tehran. 

The second field of activity was international. At the end of October Israeli 
representatives in Washington and New York were asked to make overtures 
regarding recognition to Iranian officials at what appeared to be a propitious time. 
The Shah of Iran was due in the US in mid-November on a state visit whose chief 
aim, as the Israeli Foreign Ministry knew, was to garner as much American 
financial and military support for Iran as possible. Jerusalem hoped to take 
advantage of his presence in the US to exert pressure on Iran from several 
directions, first and foremost in order to eliminate the danger of any decision being 
made to expel Jewish Iraqi refugees from Iran, as well as to gain the Shah’s 
consent to the establishment of political ties with Israel. Besides any possible 
advantage that was likely to accrue to the benefit of the Iranians in their relations 
with the Ameticans and with regard to future handling of their property claims in 
Israel, an additional economic element was emphasized in the briefs Jerusalem 
sent to various representatives. This consisted of offering the Iranians commercial 
opportunities as an incentive towards recognition, in regard to both products and 
raw materials that Israeli industry might need, such as fish, meat, preserves, 
agricultural produce, pelts, wool, and carpets. 

The desire to accentuate the profitability of the political-economic deal was 
expressed in the summary of the brief sent to the Israeli Embassy in Washington 
on October 30: “It must be stressed that for obvious reasons Israel is and will for 
many years continue to be a land of imports, and in order for commercial ties to 
be established the period during which we do not buy from the neighbouring 
countries should be exploited.” A general outline of this offer was despatched to 
those handling Israel's affairs in Tehran to create a third area of Israeli pressure; 
this quarter indeed proved the most effective. The idea was to use interested 
commercial parties in order to exert domestic pressure on the Iranian government 
to recognize Israel and establish economic ties with it. 

This proposal was initially passed on to and dealt with not by Mossad or 
Jewish Agency personnel in Iran—the direct Israeli agents-in-place—but rather to 
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an American citizen whose profession had brought him to Tehran. He was well 
acquainted and on good terms with several Mossad and Foreign Ministry staffers 
in Israel, and, under the code-name ‘‘Adam,”’ covertly played the major role in 
conducting political contacts on the highest level with the Iranian authorities. It 
was in no little measure due to his initiative and his secret activities in concert 
with Mossad agents-in-place that the Israeli pressure for recognition bore fruit.23 

Adam’s positive response to the feelers put out by his friend in the Foreign 
Ministry in Jerusalem was based on his optimistic appraisal of the likelihood of the 
economic offer being accepted by the Iranians.”4 First of all, the temptation of a 
massive purchase involving the payment of millions of dollars in foreign currency 
was, in view of the economic realities in Iran at the time, propitious. Second, he 
felt that the government could be influenced; as he laconically phrased it: ‘‘The 
present members of the (Iranian) government know their time is up and that in a 
few months (with the King’s return from the US) they will no longer have any 
influence. They all want to gain something before it is too late." Adam was able 
to utilize these personál and national aspirations through the contact he had made 
with a key local personality, a merchant by the name of Ahad Wahab Zadah, 
friend and silent business partner of Iran's Prime Minister, Muhammad Maraghai 
Said. 

The merchant had already proved the extent to which he could influence the 
government through his friend and partner; he had ensured the government's 
support, under difficult and unusual terms, for an opium deal with the US, and had 
conducted negotiations with Russia for the purchase of 100,000 tons of wheat for 
Iran. It was Adam's opinion that ‘‘this man could equally put pressure on the 
government to grant recognition, if it were financially profitable. For it to be 
worthwhile, the order must be sizable so that the per-item profit need not be." 
According to the report he despatched to Jerusalem, this optimism was dependent 
on speed, since ‘‘the next government might have a new Prime Minister, in which 
case this merchant would not have his present influence.” 

In the meantime, the idea had met with acceptance in principle in Jerusalem. 
The problem on the Israeli side, as reported to Adam on November 18, was 
financial. The deal could go through if all or part of the Iranian products could be 
paid for in local currency by Persian Jews, who in this way might transfer some 
of their capital to Israel. The Iranian side did not see this as a problem and within 
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24 hours Adam was able to report that ‘‘the Prime Minister states that it is alright 
. . . the merchant agrees to accept partial payment in Persian currency.” 

Adam's enthusiasm for rapid implementation of the plan was obvious. In the 
same report he transmitted a detailed list of the products offered for sale to Israel. 
At this stage the particulars of the economic transaction had to be examined. As 
an official representative of the Israeli government could not openly reach Tehran 
with the necessary speed without eliciting suspicion, Adam's report urged that a 
representative do so ‘‘in the black," i.e., using a non-Israeli passport. The 
decision was held up in Jerusalem for several weeks during which time Adam's 
reports reiterated the dangers such delay implied. 

In the event, after a great deal of urging on Adam's part, Joseph Voet, 
representing the Foreign Ministry and the Treasury, left Israel on December 22, 
reaching Tehran on December 24. His instructions were to investigate what in fact 
the Iranians were prepared to offer and whether it could be of use ‘‘in our affair.” 
The meetings took place between Voet and the merchant in the presence of and 
with the full cooperation of Adam. The Iranians proposed that the commercial 
transaction be in the range of $500,000, half to be payable in local currency and the 
other half in foreign currency. Also a ‘‘personal’’ payment of $240,000 would be 
made in exchange for de facto recognition of Israel, and would be followed within 
a month by the dispatch to Tehran of a representative of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry. Third, an immediate payment of $7,500, an advance on the ‘‘personal’’ 
payment, was to be made towards generating favorable publicity in the press 
regarding de facto recognition. It was made clear in the course of these meetings 
that the ‘‘personal’’ payment had no bearing on the commercial transaction, it 
being intended for the Prime Minister in exchange for recognition. 

The proposal presented the Israeli Foreign Ministry with a number of 
dilemmas, both in principle and in practice, and in the first week of 1950 the pros 
and cons of accepting the offer seemed equally balanced. The advantages seemed 
significant, first and above all because recognition was likely to mean the salvation 
of Iraqi Jewry. The Mossad exerted heavy pressure in favor of the transaction, 
arguing that it would bring about ‘‘far-reaching changes” in its operations.?5 At 
the end of November the Israeli Embassy in Washington had succeeded in 
eliciting the Iranian Ambassador's assurance that the expulsion order issued 
against Iraqi Jews would be rescinded and that the refugees would be permitted to 
emigrate to Israel. Officially the expulsion order remained in effect,?$ but as a 
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result of these assurances this period became a high point in illegal Aliyah 
activities. In the latter months of 1949 and the first months of 1950, over 1,000 
Jewish refugees per month reached Iran from Iraq.?? It is no wonder, then, that 
this factor took on special significance in the course of the internal deliberations. 

Second, Adam's reports clearly indicated the importance that the US 
attached to immediate Iranian recognition of Israel. 

Third, the effect of recognition on the development of relations with other 
Asian states was obvious.?8 Full and formal political ties with Turkey had been 
developed in the course of the preceding six months on a gradual basis; Jerusalem 
hoped to follow this model in regard to Iran, and de facto recognition representing 
a first step towards the establishment of full diplomatic relations. 

Fourth, in light of Voet's information that the Iranian Prime Minister was to 
be sent to New York as Iran's UN representative, the latter's assistance and 
cooperation within the international organization could be expected once recogni- 
tion had been achieved. Several additional considerations regarding the man 
himself encouraged adoption of the proposal; as a note from Jerusalem to the 
Israeli Minister in Ankara phrased it, ‘‘Can there in fact be any retreat after the 
man has smelled money?" The central problem was the fear that refusal of his 
offer might ‘‘bring a holocaust on (local) Jewry.” 

Ranged against these arguments were several weighty considerations. First of 
all, the agreement involved payment of what was at the time, and in view of 
Israel's desperate economic situation, an enormous sum of money. Second, the 
discussions in Tehran had revealed several disturbing facts, one being that the 
transaction apparently depended on a personal bribe paid to a single politician and 
not on the possible benefits it might bring Iran nationally. A second fact was the 
opposition to recognition current among influential circles in Iran and the 
uncertainty of the Shah's position. These raised the question of the value of 
recognition, not only practically—whether it would in fact be achieved and what 
its results might be—but also as a fundamental question of the Israeli 
government's mode of operation. A similar dilemma had faced the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry a year earlier. In mid-February 1949 it had rejected an offer made 
through the head of the ‘‘Eretz Israel Office” in Tehran for Iranian recognition of 
Israel in exchange for the payment of bribes. In the reply to the offer an 
“unequivocal no” had been given, and the reasons cited: 


First and foremost, it does not befit the honor of the State of Israel and her 
government; we no longer follow a policy of ‘buying’, of bribery and the purchase of 
favors. Let us not lose our self-esteem (and the esteem of) Persian Jewry ... 


months in which to leave Iran. See ISA file 90/1. 

27. See report Aliyah from Iraq, January 5, 1951, ISA file 2563/6. 

28. The following account is based upon and excerpts are taken from ISA files 2521/9, 2567/15 
and 2563/15 until otherwise indicated. 
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However much we value Iran's recognition of us and the establishment of a 
relationship with that country, we have no choice but to wait until that recognition can 
be achieved by honourable means, which include taking advantage of the influence 
that may be held by Jews and non-Jews; under certain circumstances these may also 
involve payment to agents and persons who laboured on our behalf, (but) these do not 
include the payment of imaginary sums in bribes. 


It should not be surprising, therefore, that it took time to reach the final 
decision in Jerusalem. In the first stage it was decided to reject the economic 
transaction as not being a ‘‘sure thing"' in view of the large sum of money involved 
and the special circumstances of the transaction. At the same time, the political 
offer was accepted pursuant to attempts being made to improve its terms—as 
reported to the Israeli legation in Ankara, ‘‘the price has to come down and the 
goods have to go up."' For the most part, it was the issue of Aliyah that prompted 
considerations in favor of accepting the offer, and these finally decided the 
question in the face of considerable deliberation and despite agreement on ''not 
buying recognition. '29 

Jerusalem needed time to translate her decision into action, both to bargain in 
Tehran and, especially, to overcome the desperate lack of funds. The former 
obstacle proved difficult to surmount. In the course of the negotiations Adam 
conducted in Tehran during the second week of January 1950, it became clear that 
Said was not willing to accept less than 13 million rials (about $400,000 at the time) 
because ''the personal payment had to suffice not only for the Prime Minister and 
the merchant, but also for over half the cabinet to ensure a majority in favour of 
recognition.” In regard to ‘‘increasing the compensation,” too, it soon became 
obvious that only de facto recognition, which the Iranians assured would be 
“full,” was being offered. Moreover, Adam's reports underscored the unlikeli- 
hood of recognition being granted without the commercial transaction, since 
several cabinet ministers opposed it and the Shah was not inclined in any 
particular direction. The merchant claimed that at least a token, or even a 
fictitious purchase was necessary. ‘‘He (the merchant) suggested 1,000 tons of 
rice, he also agrees that credit be opened but that the price be so low that he will 
not be able to complete the sale.''3? The Mossad agents in Tehran figured they 
could raise the funds needed for the ‘‘personal’’ payment through money orders 
from local Jews, especially Iraqi refugees who in this way could transfer their 
capital to Israel.3! However, as there were no funds to cover these money orders 


29. See Moshe Sasson's letter to Eliahu Sasson, February 1, 1950, ibid. See also Tchervinsky's 
letter to ‘‘Azmoni’’ and Tzion Cohen—the Mossad agents in Tehran—February 9, 1950, in which he 
wrote that ‘‘Azmoni’’ ‘‘remembers well the hesitations of the Foreign Minister and the other Ministers 
before we pressured them into finally approving." HA file 42/14/A. 

30. See Adam's letter to Divon, January 8, 1950, as well as his undated letter (probably shortly 
thereafter), ISA file 2563/15. Perhaps the Shah had been the ultimate seller, which would explain why 
the rather small commercial transaction appeared so important to the Iranians. 

31. The following account is based upon and excerpts are taken from ISA files 2563/15, 2521/9, 
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in Israel, this arrangement came to nought. . 

In early January, even before the final decision had been taken, Adam, on his 
own initiative and at his own expense, gave the merchant 400,000* rials. The sum 
was intended for the Prime Minister so that he could begin the press campaign; 
actual propaganda and further steps were conditional on approval from Israel. 
Also, Jerusalem received from the merchant his suggested draft of a cable to be 
sent to the Prime Minister for release to the press from Persian nationals in Israel 
(‘‘it is best that their names not be J ewish’’) favoring recognition. On receipt of his 
advance payment, Said presented a request for publicity material on Israel in 
English and French, ‘‘especially with pictures," copies of which were to be sent 
to the Shah. After the advance payment was approved, intensive promotion 
activities began in Tehran. 

Adam sent Jerusalem the merchant's reports, citing the Prime Minister, to the 
effect that several political and publicity moves had already been made. Talks had 
been held between the Prime Minister and religious leaders in which the former 
had ‘‘convinced”’ the latter of the need to distinguish between global politics and 
religion; and ‘‘a number of photographs had been chosen"' for release to the press. 
Politically, it was reported to Jerusalem, Said had made some changes in the 
cabinet to ensure a favorable approach when the issue of recognition came to the 
vote, and had' held talks with the Shah in the course of which the latter had 
declared that ‘‘if the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister were in favor of 
recognizing Israel, he had no objections." In addition, the new Iranian repre- 
sentative handling the affairs of Iranian refugees in Israel was instructed by Said 
to stress in his reports to Tehran ‘‘the good treatment of the State of Israel 
vis-à-vis the Persian nationals . . . and to request recognition of Israel." The 
Iranian representative to the UN was requested to act along the same lines and 
was instructed to meet with Israel's representative and ‘‘to enquire through him 
as to what benefit might accrue to Persia should the latter recognize Israel.’’ 

The Iranian Prime Minister's effort to indicate his good will and sincere 
intention of meeting the terms of the arrangement was impressive. Whether his 
actions were convincing, or whether Jerusalem simply managed to raise the 
needed funds, the Israeli agents in Tehran were instructed on February 3 to take 
out a local loan in order to effect the transaction, with the assurance that ‘‘we will 
cover your loan."' Israel decided at this point to try and link recognition with a 
new request: an Iranian pledge to help Aliyah. The negotiations now moved into 
high gear and Adam's rather dry report of February 5 leaves little to the 
imagination in his description: 

It was decided that I take Tzion (the Mossad agent) to the merchant once more to talk 

to him about lowering the payment. I wanted Tzion to go to the merchant because he 


2329/4 and HA file 43/14/B until otherwise indicated. 
*Roughly $12,400 at the then current rate of exchange. 
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speaks Persian and can bargain (which in my position was uncomfortable), and so that 
Icould serve as mediator in the talks . . . (In the meeting) he (Tzion) told the merchant 
that the State of Israel had instructed him to complete the negotiations for 10 million 
rials. The merchant refused. Tzion went up to 11. The merchant refused. I suggested 
a compromise of 12 million rials. The merchant refused and said it would be 13 million 
rials, as agreed, or nothing. Tzion and I both being convinced that the merchant and 
his principals would not come down from the 13 million, we decided to give him that 
sum in accordance with your cable no. 14. We also tried to bargain on the declaration 
on refugees and Aliyah. As you know, the ‘‘head’’ (the Prime Minister) demanded 
one-third of the total sum (i.e., 4,333,333 rials) upon delivery of the declaration to the 
local Associated Press correspondent. Tzion offered 10%; the merchant demanded 
30%; I suggested a compromise of 15%, and it was accepted. 


The Israelis encountered opposition when they tried to link political recogni- 
tion with a declaration on Aliyah, since such linkage ‘‘would arouse suspicion.” 
The final agreement therefore was a payment of 15 per cent of the total sum in 
exchange for the Prime Minister's declaration, with the assurance that de facto 
political recognition would be forthcoming by the end of February. The financial 
arrangements called for the checks to be deposited with Adam, apparently in view 
of his position as a go-between and, for the Iranians at least, a disinterested party, 
so that ‘the could present them to the merchant at any time he desired" and so 
that the latter ‘‘would know that the matter was indeed serious.” Actual payment 
was to be effected only after the Iranians had met all the terms and conditions. 

It is easy to understand the uncertainty and anxiety in Jerusalem, despite 
these security precautions, lest the first part of the bargain not be kept after 
payment had been made. These fears disappeared after the February 14 publica- 
tion, by the Associated Press, of the Iranian Prime Minister's proclamation 
opening the gates of Iran to any and all refugees and transient persons. Five days 
later, a meeting between the Mossad representative in Tehran and the Prime 
Minister provided even greater reasons for optimism regarding the second part of 
the transaction. At that meeting it was agreed that the Director of the Passports 
Department of the Iranian Foreign Office, the head of the State Police, and the 
head of the Border Police be instructed to recognize the Israeli as representing the 
State of Israel in regard to refugees and the emigration of local Jews from Iran to 
Israel. More important was the unequivocal promise made to have recognition 
approved by the cabinet at the end of the last week in February, after Said had 
"replaced a number of ministers." Additional signs indicating the Iranians’ 
intention to keep their end of the bargain emerged after the Persian government 
resigned, on February 25, and was re-formed with a number of changes, in 
keeping with Said's promise. Two days later the Prime Minister publicly an- 
nounced that no obstacles would be placed in the way of Persian Jews seeking to 
emigrate to Israel. 
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All this notwithstanding, Israel's key man in Iran was still beset with grave 
fears regarding the granting of recognition. The fact that he was obliged to leave 
Iran at this point aggravated his fears: and in his last report from Tehran he 
warned that 


Although we have made progress over the last few days, it is not certain or final until 
recognition comes. You can't foresee anything in this country. The unexpected is 
always liable to occur. 


In this case, however, Adam's fears proved unfounded. On March 6 the 
Persian cabinet decided on de facto recognition of Israel and instructions carried 
out with precision, were sent to Iran's UN representative to make formal 
announcement of that decision to his Israeli counterpart in the international 
organization, and to the UN Secretary-General. Concurrently, the Prime Minister 
requested that publication of the decision be delayed until the fifteenth of the 
month, when the Shah was to return from Pakistan. It was also reported that the 
Iranian government would be willing to receive an official Israeli representative on 
the sixteenth of the month. On Iran's part, the transaction had been completed. 
The Mossad agent ended an emotional letter with the request: "Prepare the 
Consul-General and all the staff” and, on March 16, ‘‘the deposit was paid in full 
to the merchant.’’32 The understandable relief, joy and optimism experienced by 
Israel's emissaries and the personnel of the Foreign Ministry however, were 
exaggerated and premature. As later events proved, the Persians did not cease 
being unpredictable. 

Jerusalem viewed the dispatch of a Foreign Ministry representative to Tehran 
as integral to Iranian de facto recognition. The presence of such a representative 
would set the seal on the Iranian proclamation and would permit Israeli diplomacy 
to be conducted formally and not as theretofore. As expressed in a cable sent to 
Israel by Mossad representatives on the day after recognition was announced: 
"From now on contact with the Persian government must be via the Foreign 
Ministry and not the merchant.’’33 The content of activities was as important as 
the form; an official Israeli legation was vital for achieving and ensuring the basic 
aims for which so much effort had been expended over the preceding six months. 
Recognition without an open and official political presence in Tehran was liable to 
create an easy avenue of retreat from that recognition. The risk was especially 
high with regard to Aliyah. This was the case despite the fact that Mossad agents 
and other government officials could now overtly and officially use their Israeli 


32. On March 7, the Mossad emissaries in Tehran received an enthusiastic cable from the 
Foreign Ministry: ‘‘The Minister and all of us congratulate you and thank you for what you have 
effected with capability, loyalty and astonishing tenacity, and we apologise for all the trouble we have 
caused you.” HA file 43/14/A. 

33. Ibid. 
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passports to enter and leave Iran, and despite the recognition granted them and 
their activities on behalf of Aliyah. 

One week before the Iranian cabinet decided to recognize Israel, the Iraqi 
government announced its decision to permit legal emigration of Iraqi Jews to 
Israel. This decision should have mitigated the importance of political ties 
between Israel and Iran, but officials of the Foreign Ministry, of the Jewish 
Agency and of the Mossad viewed the situation in a different light. First of all, 
there was no guarantee that Iraq would implement its decision and, should it do 
so, no certainty as to how long legal emigration would remain in effect. Secondly, 
the Iraqi decision confronted the Israeli authorities with tremendous logistics 
problems and limitations. Transportation alone was overwhelming considering the 
number of Iraqi Jews seeking to emigrate after March 1. Only in May 1950 did the 
airlift of Jews from Iraq to Israel, via Cyrpus, begin; and only nine months later 
did the Iragi government allow Jews to be flown directly to Israel. The tremen- 
dous organizational difficulties involved in the rescue of Iraqi Jewry, and the 
hardships under whch Mossad agents-in-place labored, made the Israeli assist- 
ance efforts in Tehran especially significant. The importance of the ‘‘Iranian 
connection” thus did not diminish but, paradoxically, grew. Keeping a channel 
open for Jewish emigration via Iran was important also for increasing the Aliyah 
of Persian Jews seeking to emigrate illegally—young men of draft age or others 
who were interested in keeping their emigration from being known to the police.*4 

Thus the attempts to establish an Israeli legation in Tehran between March 
1950 and July 1951 came not just from the desire to formalize the financial-political 
transaction with Iran, but bore considerable practical import as well. In sharp 
contrast to expectations in Jerusalem, however, it became clear within the first 
weeks after recognition was announced that meeting this goal was not to be all 
that simple. Reports from various sources indicated that an Israeli-Iranian 
exchange of diplomatic representatives could not be effected quickly for a number 
of reasons. From discussions between the Israeli Minister in Ankara and the 
Persian Chargé d'Affaires there it emerged that the new Iranian Prime Minister, 
Ali Mansur—who replaced Said shortly after recognition was announced and with 
whom Israel's agents had no previous contact—had failed to convince the Iranian 
Parliament of the wisdom of his predecessor's steps; he was vigorously attacked 
in this regard by Parliament and by the local press. According to the same 
information, external opposition was even more important. ''Severe and gross" 
protests from the Arab states and from Pakistan against recognition embarrassed 
the government of Iran and placed it in a difficult position. Both Reza Safinia, the 
second Persian envoy handling Iranian refugee claims in Israel, and the Director 


34. The following account is based upon and excerpts are taken from Raphael op. cit. pp. 
81-97, CZA file S41/254/II, HA file 46/14/B and ISA files 2563/15, 2567/15-16, 2568/10, 2566/19, 
2397/14/A, 2568/8 until otherwise indicated. 





of the Iranian Press and Information Office, who stopped over in Israel on his way 
from Europe to Iran, assessed the climate in Tehran as not yet propitious for an 
exchange of diplomatic representatives. 

Israel was further discouraged from making any official requests in this regard 
by the considerable difficulties that arose at the time in respect to the Iranian 
refugees' claims in Israel. After recognition, under pressure from the Foreign 
Ministry, the Israeli government acceded to a number of claims and authorized 
the return of property, as well as the distribution of entry permits for an additional 
group of Iranian refugees. These steps precipitated a further series of claims filed 
for the return of property, land and other real estate which in the meantime had 
been allocated by the Administrator-General to new immigrants to Israel. 

Nevertheless in mid-May Jerusalem decided to re-examine the possibility of 
economic ties with Iran and to despatch to Tehran a mission to work on the 
question of diplomatic representation as well as economic affairs. The argument 
advanced was identical to that which had guided the Israeli activities a half-year 
earlier. The Israeli move was intended to give the Iranians a reason to see ‘‘us not 
as the object of lawsuits and claims for the return of property, but rather as an 
important economic power with whom relations would be worthwhile for the 
benefit of the Iranian economy, linked as it is to the personal interests of the 
leaders of government.” 

To create an atmosphere conducive to the proposal of sending such a 
delegation, it was also decided to take preparatory steps. After recognition, the 
Iranian Royal Court, via an intermediary, had proposed that Israel purchase 1,500 
tons of rice. Although tests conducted on the rice proved the quality of the 
merchandise to be ‘‘suitable for cattle only," the Foreign Ministry managed to 
locate a buyer. At the same time the Mossad agent-in-place was instructed to look 
into the Persian press: ''It is difficult to determine to what extent the Persian press 
can influence the makers of foreign policy," stated the Foreign Ministry brief, 
"but nonetheless we feel that certain inroads must be made in Persian public 
opinion, especially since we are certain that we can get into the Persian press 
without any special efforts.” 

Following this briefing, the Mossad agent in Tehran established contact with 
former Prime Minister Said, the then Foreign Minister Ardalan, and officers of the 
American Embassy in Tehran. These meetings left little doubt that, because of 
factors Jerusalem was already aware of, and in light of information on impending 
changes in the Iranian government (including the office of Foreign Minister), there 
was little chance of either receiving a quick response to the request to open a 
legation in Tehran or of arranging that an Israeli Foreign Ministry representative 
be despatched to conduct political and economic negotiations for that purpose. As 
far as the Shah’s rice was concerned: ‘‘The merchant had already sold it to 
someone else.” 
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Despite this evaluation—perhaps because of it—at the end of May the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry decided to try to force the Iranians to take a decision or enter into 
negotiations; an official request, relayed through the Iranian representative in Israel, 
was lodged with the Iranian government for the appointment of Eliahu Sasson, Israeli 
Minister in Turkey, as the envoy in Iran as well. It was expected that this action 
would at the least provoke an Iranian decision to approve the arrival of the man who 
had been deeply involved in the entire Iranian affair, Shmuel Divon, for discussions 
on the question of relations between the two countries. This expectation was also 
based on attempts to have King Abdallah of Jordan request the Persian monarch to 
approve the appointment of the Israeli diplomat whom he knew well from the 
previous political contacts between Israel and Jordan. For Jordan, the argument ran, 
the creation of an Israeli Legation in Iran would considerably facilitate her reaching 
an agreement with Israel and would enhance Jordan's stance against the pressures of 
the Arab world. The information passed on to Eliahu Sasson in the wake of this 
request indicated that ‘‘Meir (King Abdallah) was pleased at the appointment, 
congratulated you, and also promised to do what he was asked to do." For whatever 
reason—because Abdallah's request was effective or in some connection with the 
June appointment as Iranian Prime Minister of General Ali Razmara (known, unlike 
his predecessor, for his close ties with the American Embassy in Tehran3>)—at the 
end of June, in Jer:salem and in Tehran, approval was granted for Divon to go to Iran 
to investigate the Iranian government's position. Divon's mission probably also 
served to alleviate the situation in force since early March, when Israel was deprived 
of the on-the-spot political capabilities she had enjoyed while Adam was on the scene. 

Divon reached Tehran on July 4 and met with the new Prime Minister.36 No 
details on this meeting are available from the files of the Israeli Foreign Ministry; 
thus we do not know what the Israeli emissary offered in exchange for Iran's 
acceding to Israel's requests. At any rate, subsequent to the discussion, Razmara 
agreed in principle to the establishment of an Israeli Legation in Tehran, and 
promised to despatch an official response to the Israeli request ‘‘within two 
weeks.” When these two weeks extended well beyond fourteen days and in the 
light of the appointment of a new Foreign Minister, Muhsin Rais, on September 4, 
Divon again went to Tehran to try to conclude the negotiations. 

In the series of talks held after his arrival, Divon became convinced that 
Israel hàd to change her tactics. After discussion with the Foreign Minister and his 
deputy, as well as with officers of the American Embassy, it became obvious that 
there was no chance whatsoever for the establishment of an Israeli Legation in 
Tehran. Divon saw the primary obstacles as the impotence of and imminent crisis 


35. See Rubin, Paved with Good Intentions, pp. 47-48. Divon's cable to the Israeli Legation in 
Ankara, June 6, 1950, reported that the Mossad agent in Tehran had learned from personnel of the 
American Mission in Iran that ‘‘Razmara had expressed willingness to grant (Israel) de jure 
recognition"—ISA file 53/6C. 

36. See memorandum Iran and Israel, September 7, 1950, ISA file 2566/19. 
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within the Iranian government, Razmara's difficult political position, a weak 
Foreign Office that did not cooperate with the Prime Minister and was afraid to 
take action, and the growing influence of the religious sector in domestic Iranian 
politics." In a meeting with Divon, the Prime Minister himself declared that 
domestic affairs in Iran had taken a turn contrary to his hopes, and thus Israel 
should despatch a special envoy or an emissary on special mission without 
diplomatic rights as an unavoidable first step towards the creation of full 
diplomatic relations. In this talk, Israel's emissary was assured of unequivocal aid 
on the part of the Iranian politician. The latter also stressed the imperative need 
for the development of commercial ties between the two countries to overcome 
domestic opposition to the political ties. The conclusions of the visit presented the 
Israeli Foreign Ministry with yet another dilemma. On the one hand it was feared 
that any retreat from Israel's first and principal position—the demand for full 
diplomatic relations—was liable to precipitate the most negative results. As 
expressed by the Ministry's Director-General: ''If we settle for a Special Mission 
as a beginning, this beginning will go on forever." 

On the other hand, in view of the political realities in Iran, with little chance 
of a strong government willing to make daring moves such as opening an Israeli 
Legation in face of its critics, the appointment of a special emissary held several 
advantages. It was likely to confront the Iranians with a fait accompli that would 
preclude or diminish the probabilities of retreat; and the activities of an official 
Israeli representative in Tehran would go far in preparing the ground for 
eventually turning that special mission into a permanent diplomatic representa- 
tion. 

In the event, it was decided after deliberations to accept the Iranian offer. 
Since it was indeed an Iranian offer, the Israeli Foreign Ministry did not anticipate 
further difficulties, and its attention was diverted to the question of manning the 
position. After Uriel Heyd had been chosen, however, Israeli diplomacy suffered 
an unexpected blow. On November 8 the Iranian Consul in Jerusalem reported 
that he had received a cable from Tehran to the effect that ‘‘the time was not yet 
ripe for sending a special emissary.’’ ‘‘We cannot allow this blow to our prestige 
to go unchallenged,” was Shmuel Divon's first, natural reaction from Jerusalem. 
But at the time Israel had no means at her disposal to take any sanctions against 
this blow. 

In addition, after receipt of the cable a familiar pattern repeated itself: 
declarations from Iran and her representatives in Israel of the sincere desire for 
the creation of normal relations, of extenuating circumstances—this time the oil 
crisis—and the assurance and hope of future possibilities. 


37.. The following account is based upon and excerpts are taken from ISA files 2566/19, 2410/11, 
2567/15—16, 2568/8, 2440/1A until otherwise indicated. 
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One of the interesting elements in the history of the ‘‘Persian connection" in 
Israeli foreign policy is the extent to which Israel was not satisfied that de facto 
recognition was the maximum that could be extracted from Iran at the time. From 
the end of November 1950 until July 1951, considerable effort, both within Iran 
and outside her borders, continued to be expended in the attempt to change the 
Iranian decision. For example, Said, then Iranian Ambassador to Turkey, was 
approached to exercise his influence on the Iranian government, the Israeli 
argument being that ‘‘as the man who gave us recognition and was paid for that 
service, he must feel responsible for the unpleasantness caused us by the 
rejections, and (must) do all he can to settle the issue in the desired manner as 
quickly as possible.’’ For the most part, however, Israel attempted to work from 
within Iran, using tried and true techniques: the Israelis sought to gain the 
influence of a local politician willing to champion the cause of bilateral political 
relations between Israel and Iran. 

The man eventually found to a great extent promoted his own choice. For 
over a year the problem of reparations to Tabataba'i, who held considerable 
political influence in Tehran, had preoccupied the Israeli Foreign Ministry. In late 
November Tabataba'i had openly declared his willingness to aid the Israeli cause 
in return for “‘expediting his reparation claims,” and the Israelis feared that if he 
were appointed cabinet minister before his claims were settled, Tabataba'i might 
bring harm to Iranian Jewry and Aliyah efforts. 

After lengthy deliberations and with the assistance of a fund-raising campaign 
among the local Jewish population, on April 13, 1951, the Mossad agent reported 
that the deal had been concluded: *'I paid Tuvia (Tabataba'i) 100,000 and got a 
receipt from him. I ended the affair on a positive and friendly note. He promised 
to conclude our matter as soon as Abdullah Entezam, the new Foreign Minister, 
arrived.” 

But the Israeli **matter'" ended in a different manner altogether, at least 
temporarily. From this point, we have no information on the exact chain of events 
in the Tabataba'i affair. What is nonetheless obvious is that he did not, or could 
not, keep his end of the bargain. Moreover, information that arrived from Iran 
later led Israeli Foreign Ministry officials to the conclusion that not only did Iran 
not plan to approve the despatch of a special Israeli emissary, it even intended to 
rescind its de facto recognition of Israel. A thorough analysis of Iran's domestic 
political constellation and its external constraints led Jerusalem to this pessimistic 
conclusion in mid-June.38 The Foreign Ministry was well aware that propaganda 
within Iran advocating cancellation of recognition had increased. This demand 


38. See S. Pines' memorandum, June 14, 1951; Eliahu Sasson's letter to Divon, June 16, 1951; 
and Divon's letter to the Foreign Minister, June 17, 1951, ISA files 2515/12, 2521/9. The following 
account is based upon and excerpts are taken from ISA files 2565/25 and 2566/6 until otherwise 
indicated. 
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had been raised several times in the Majlis and had earned the support of the 
National Front Party, which was in power at the time and which was closely allied 
to the religious sectors of the Iranian polity. As this party's domestic political 
power rose, so the likelihood of annulment of de facto recognition of Israel grew. 

Such a decision was also not unexpected in light of Iran's isolation in the oil 
conflict with England, which enhanced Arab pressure on it to annul recognition. 
Thus it was no shock to Jerusalem when, on July 7, 1951, in his reply to a 
parliamentary question, the Iranian Foreign Minister announced in the Majlis that 
the Iranian Consulate-General in Jerusalem had been closed and that ‘‘for the time 
being" Iran would not receive an Israeli envoy. What did come as a surprise, and 
immediately caught the attention of the Israeli Foreign Ministry, was the 
formulation of the announcement, which indicated that closure of the Consulate- 
General in Jerusalem was not coupled with annulment of Tehran's de facto 
recognition of Israel. Later reports that reached Jerusalem confirmed this assump- 
tion. 

Several concluding remarks are in order. The closure of the Iranian mission 
in Israel brought to a clear and disappointing end Israeli hopes for diplomatic 
relations between the two states, based as these hopes were on Iran's recognition 
of Israel. It was brought home strikingly to Israeli Foreign Ministry officials that 
existing conditions precluded the Ankara model being repeated in Tehran, and 
that there were limitations of the severest sort on the possibility of any opening 
beyond de facto recognition. Yet these years initiated a period that culminated in 
bilateral political, military and economic cooperation to an extent that the Israeli 
protagonists of our foregoing narrative had not conceived of in their wildest 
imaginings. Self-interest lay behind the fact that Iran did not abrogate de facto 
recognition and, after closure of its Consulate in Jerusalem and for several years 
thereafter, sought to establish a political connection with Israel in a different 
form.?? The connection with Israel was advantageous—in part potentially—for 
economic and political reasons; and from a general perspective of Israel-Iran 
relations, this fact is no less salient than the recall of the Iranian Consul from 
Israel. Having no access to Iranian documentation, we cannot reach definitive 
conclusions as to Iranian motives, but it is reasonable to assume that this 
formative period in relations with Israel, and the contacts established with Israel's 
representatives, clarified for Iran the potential significance which ties with 
Jerusalem implied. We can say with some certainty that for Israel and Iran both, 
this period served as a laboratory. In Israel, for a few years at least, it precipitated 


39. On contacts concerning this subject between Israeli and Iranian diplomats, see Pines' 
memoranda, July 10 and 24, 1951, ISA file 2565/25; a letter from the Israeli Minister in Ankara to 
Eytan, March 12, 1952, ISA file 2515/13; and letters to the Director-General of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry, March 24 and April 4, 1952, ISA file 2565/25. In these contacts, the Iranians tried to reach 
an agreement whereby the two states would be able to utilize the good services of a third state to 
represent their respective interests. Israel declined. 
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an attitude of extreme caution in regard to taking actions similar to those 
embarked on in Tehran between 1949—1951.*" Nonetheless, for Israel a strong 
temptation remained, that of making a wider opening to the Middle East and of 
breaching the unified wall of Arab hostility. The overt and unhampered presence 
of Israeli (non-diplomatic) representation in Tehran even after closure of the 
Iranian Consulate in Jerusalem was the clear outcome of the political efforts 
previously invested in Iran. And this presence went far in creating continuity in 
relations between the two countries, allowing Israel representatives to feel the 
pulse of Iranian politics and take advantage of opportunities to promote Israeli 
interests as these presented themselves. 

Maintenance of de facto recognition and the Israeli presence in Iran, were, 
however, only two of the Israeli achievements in the Iranian arena. No less 
important in the context of that period was the effect of Aliyah activities in Iran 
on the fate of Iraqi Jewry. A definitive study has not yet been written on the 
motives and circumstances that lay behind the February 1950 Iragi decision to 
permit emigration of Jews from Iraq. Certainly the formal explanations cannot be 
taken at face value. The evidence in Israeli Foreign Ministry files points to, 
inter-alia, two factors in particular: the Iraqi failure to prevent illegal flight of Jews 
from Iraq to Israel via Iran, and the cooperation created between Iran and Israel 
in this regard.^! It is therefore difficult to exaggerate the importance of Israeli 
activities in Iran regarding recognition, and concomitantly in respect to Aliyah. 
They were instrumental to the eventual immigration to Israel of the vast majority 
of Iraqi Jews, one of the most remarkable of Israel's achievements in its early 
history. 


40. See correspondence between the Foreign Ministry's Research Department and Ya'acov 
Yanai of the Israeli Legation in Ankara in July 1952—ISA file 2410/12A—and with Yohanan Meroz in 
Turkey, September 1952—ISA file 2523/20A. See also Michael Comay's memorandum, September 22, 
1952, ISA file 2410/11. 

41. See report On Aliyah from Iraq, Yanuary 5, 1951, ISA file 2563/6. See also Tchervinsky's 
letter to Mossad agents in Tehran, March 8, 1950, in HA file 43/14/A and the Mossad's report to the 
Prime Minister on March 10, 1950 in ISA file 3882, box 5557/C, Prime Minister's Office. 
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THE VATICAN, ISRAEL AND THE 
JERUSALEM QUESTION (1943-1984) 
Silvio Ferrari 


On October 19, 1984, when the new Egyptian Ambassador to the Vatican 
presented his credentials, Pope John Paul II restated his conviction that ‘‘the 
religious identity of Jerusalem, and in particular the common monotheistic 
tradition, can provide a way to promoting a coming together among all those who 
feel the Holy City to be their own. This is fundamental for a just peace in the 
region of the Middle East... .’”! 

The Pope's words reflect a conviction which, with different emphases and in 
different forms, has characterized the teaching and statements of all Popes from 
the end of the Second World War onwards. 


THE VATICAN AND THE PALESTINE QUESTION (1943—1948) 


The Vatican's firm opposition to a National Home for the Jews being created 
in the Holy Land, expressed several times in the 1920s during the polemic 
surrounding the decision to give Great Britain the Palestine mandate, was 
reiterated in the clearest and most unmistakable terms between the summer of 
1943 and the summer of 1944, when the Second World War was clearly going the 
Allies’ way. On June 22, 1943, the Apostolic Delegate in Washington received 
instructions from the Vatican Secretary of State to inform the US government that 
Catholics throughout the world ‘‘could not but be wounded in their religious pride 
should Palestine be handed over to the Jews or placed virtually under their 
control.''? Similar but less hawkish opinions expressed by Mgr. Angelo Roncalli, 


]. See Osservatore Romano, October 20, 1984. 

2. Luigi Maglione, Vatican Secretary of State, in a letter to Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington, May 18, 1943, in Actes et Documents du Saint-Siége relatifs à la seconde 
guerre mondiale, v. YX, (Cittá del Vaticano: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1975), p. 302. This line was 
reaffirmed when Churchill visited the Vatican. See Actes, v. XI, (Città del Vaticano 1981), pp. 509-10. 
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later Pope John XXIII? show that the Vatican Secretary of State's line met with 
approval of the Vatican diplomats most actively involved in helping the Jews, and 
lead us to the conclusion (backed up by other documents)^ that the Vatican's 
opposition to the creation of a Jewish State in the Holy Land was not caused by 
anti-semitic feeling but rather by the Vatican's determination to protect Catholic 
interests in Palestine. 

The Vatican’s aversion to a ''Jewish Home” did not mean it favored Arab 
domination in the Holy Land. In a meeting with Myron C. Taylor, President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative to the Pope in April 1944, the Vatican 
Secretary of State expressed the Vatican’s concern over the plan to create a 
Pan-Arab Confederation (the Arab League) in the Middle East, which put the 
Christian community’s future in an uncertain and precarious position. 

The Vatican held that the Great Powers’ intervention to ensure that ‘‘the 
basic legislation of the planned Confederation would clearly give non-Muslims 
freedom of opinion, freedom of worship and parity with Muslims as regards civil 
rights and duties’’> was a sine qua non for making this plan ‘‘at least partly 
acceptable."' i : 

Clearly, a fear that either Arab or Jewish domination would prejudice 
Catholic interests in Palestine lay behind the Vatican’s concern over the Holy 
Land’s future. These interests, the Vatican believed, would be better protected by 
a solution where "'neither Jews nor Arabs, but a Third Power, should have control 
in the Holy Land.''6 Either a continuation of the British Mandate (or a mandate 
given to another Christian power) or the internationalization of all Palestine under 
UN supervision were consequently favored by the Vatican. Either solution meant 
that control of the Holy Land would be safely in Christian hands and that the 
danger of the Arab-Jewish conflict degenerating into open war and the concomi- 
tant threat of irreparable destruction to the Holy Places would be averted. 

Between 1945 and 1947 this proposed solution to the Palestine question, 
clearly the most acceptable for the majority of Catholics, was warmly supported 
by Archbishop Spellman of New York and his closest collaborator for Palestine 
affairs, Mgr. Thomas J. McMahon.’ Although undoubtedly sharing their opinion, 
the Vatican decided to make no public statement about a plan which was firmly 


Office, London, Foreign Office Papers; ISA = Israel State Archives, Jerusalem; NA = National 
Archives, Washington, D.C., Record Group 59, Central Files of the Department of State. 

3. See Angelo Roncalli (then Apostolic Delegate in Istanbul) in a letter to Maglione, Sept. 4, 
1943, in Actes, v. IX, p. 469. 

4. See Actes, v. XI, p. 510. 

5. Maglione in a letter to Cicognani, Jan. 18, 1944, in Actes v. XI, p. 101; Cicognani in a letter 
to Myron C. Taylor, April 11, 1944, in E. Di Nolfo, Vaticano e Stati Uniti 1939-1952, (Milan: Angeli, 
1978), pp. 299-300. 

6. John V. Perowne in a letter to B.A.B. Burrows, Jan. 19, 1948, FO 371E/1175; Perowne, 
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opposed by both the Arab countries and the Jewish Agency. The Vatican decided 
it was more advisable to follow an extremely reserved line and avoid any official 
statement of its position on the Palestine conflict. 

The Vatican was forced to review this policy in April 1947, when Great 
Britain decided to submit the Palestine issue to the UN. As there was now no 
chance of Britain's mandate in the Holy Land being extended and because doubts 
were growing regarding the wisdom of entrusting Palestine to UN administration 
for fear of easing Soviet penetration in the Middle East, the Vatican was faced 
with an alternative: a divided Holy Land as the result of the creation of a Jewish 
State and an Arab State or the creation of a single state in Palestine representing 
both sides but with an Arab majority, considered to be the lesser evil as compared 
with the creation of a Jewish State. 

The first solution was decidedly unappealing to Catholics and was openly 
criticized by Spellman ("The Catholic Church strongly opposes any form of 
partition, primarily on the ground that the whole of the land is sacred to Christ’’).8 
Leading officials in the Vatican Secretary of State's Office agreed in principle with 
these opinions but failed to make them official only because of the Vatican's 
policy of reserve, which counselled against any over-precise public statements 
that might well have conflicted with Jewish aspirations for national independence. 

The creation of a single Arab-controlled state in Palestine was openly 
supported by the Middle Eastern Catholic community and, more discreetly, by 
missionary organizations working in the Holy Land. In Rome these positions were 
greeted favorably in some ecclesiastical circles close to the Sacred Oriental 
Congregation, highly aware of the implications of the Palestine question for the 
future of Catholic activities throughout the Middle East:? but, despite the pressure 
placed on the Pope by these groups and despite the existence of objectively 
significant factors favoring the Arabs, the Vatican State Secretary's Office did not 
pronounce itself in favor of an Arab State in Palestine although it knew perfectly 
well that, generally, Catholic communities and most ecclesiastical authorities 
preferred this solution to the division of the Holy Land. This reticence is 
explained (a) by the belief that the Arab proposals, opposed by both the US and 
the USSR, would not have been approved by the UN General Assembly and, (b) 
in particular, by the Vatican's hopes for the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
which was an important feature of the plan to divide Palestine approved in the 
summer of 1947 by the majority of the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine (UNSCOP). 


8. George Wadsworth, US Ambassador to Iraq, memorandum for Loy W. Henderson, Jan. 
13, 1947, NA 867N.01/1-3047. 

9. See Giuseppe Soragna (Italian Ambassador to the Holy See) to Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
May 8, 1948, ASMAE, Palestine, b. 10, f. 2; see also G. De Vries, Cattolicismo e problemi religiosi 
nel prossimo Oriente, (Roma: La Civiltà Cattolica, 1944), p. 48. 
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Originally, it would seem, the Vatican appeared to be seeking safeguards that 
did not necessarily mean making Jerusalem a ‘‘corpus separatum."'!? But it is - 
equally obvious that the Vatican was extremely pleased when this solution 
received the support of the majority of UNSCOP. The Vatican felt it gave the best 
protection possible to the Holy Places and the Catholic community in Palestine 
and, in addition, satisfied a number of spiritual ideals (a legal and institutional 
framework embodying the universal meaning of the Holy Places) and political 
ideals (preventing Jerusalem from becoming part of a Jewish or Arab State) that 
were deeply rooted in the Catholic world. 

It was thus the possibility of obtaining an international status for Jerusalem 
that led the Vatican Secretary of State's Office not to oppose the plan to divide the 
Holy Land in 1947, although the Vatican avoided openly opposing the idea of 
creating a single Arab-controlled State in Palestine for fear of compromising the 
good relationships with Arab countries or exposing the Catholic Church to 
dangerous consequences should the UN have favored the latter solution. It is, 
therefore, correct to say that, in this decisive year in the Middle East question, the 
Vatican '*was not opposed to the creation of a Jewish State, if the division of 
Palestine ensured Jerusalem's internationalization.''!! Apart from the observa- 
tions of the Jewish Agency,!2 this is confirmed by the Latin American vote (highly 
influenced by the Vatican's position) at the UN General Assembly on November 
29, 1947. 'The Latin American countries, together with other Catholic countries 
like Belgium, France, Luxembourg, and the Philippines, were hardly likely to 
vote so overwhelmingly for the division of the Holy Land unless they knew that 
the Vatican did not oppose this solution.? Despite some hesitancy and un- 
certainty, caused in the winter of 1947-48 by the Vatican's interest in the US 
proposal to drop fhe plan to divide the Holy Land and to place the whole of 
Palestine under UN ‘‘temporary trusteeship,’’!4 this position was never subse- 
quently abandoned. 


10. See the official statements made to UNSCOP by the Custodia di Terra Santa, by far the 
most important Catholic organization working in Palestine, and by the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association, whose president was Spellman and whose national secretary was McMahon (UN 
Document A/364/Add.3, oral evidence given by the Custodia di Terra Santa reprsentative, July 5, 1947 
and UN Document A/364/Add.1, CNEWA memorandum, June 5, 1947). The Vatican was certainly 
aware of these initiatives. 

11. D. Lazar, ‘‘French Catholics and the Struggle for Israel 1945-1950," in Christian Attitudes 
on Jews and Judaism, October 1971, p. 12. 

12. See D. Horowitz, State in the Making, (New York: Knopf 1953), pp. 296-97, 

13. On the Latin American countries' attitudes see Edward B. Glick, Latin America and the 
Palestine Problem, (New York: Herzl Foundation, 1958), pp. 78-122; E. Kaufman, Y. Shapira, J. 
Barromi, Israel-Latin American Relations, (New Brunswick: Transaction Books, 1979), p. 151 ss. 

14. See M. Kaufman, ‘‘A Trust Betrayed: The American Trusteeship Proposal for Palestine in 
1948," in The Jewish Journal of Sociology, June 1983, pp. 5-32. On the reverberations the U.S. 
initiative had in the Vatican see S. Ferrari, "The Holy See and the postwar Palestine issue: the 
internationalization of Jerusalem and the protection of the Holy Places," in International Affairs, 
1984, pp. 265-67. 
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THE VATICAN, ISRAEL AND THE INTERNATIONALIZATION OF 
JERUSALEM (1947-1953) 


On December 29, 1947, the UN General Assembly accepted the proposal by 
the majority of UNSCOP and approved the division of Palestine into an Arab 
State and a Jewish State. At the same time it established that Jerusalem and its 
environs were to constitute a ‘‘corpus separatum” directly under UN control. But 
the war that broke out in the Holy Land in the months immediately after this 
decision prevented its implementation and once again dramatically brought to 
light the problems facing the Holy Places and Jerusalem, occupied in the course 
of hostilities by Jordanian and Israeli troops, who respectively took up positions 
in the ‘‘old city," where the majority of the Holy Places were to be found, and the 
**new city," where much of the city's administration was concentrated. 

Faced with protracted Israeli and Jordanian occupation, which threatened to 
undermine the plans for Jerusalem's internationalization contained in the Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, Resolution, and with a debate imminent in the UN on the Palestine 
question, the Vatican decided to state its position in the clearest of terms. On 
October 24, 1948, Pius XII published the encyclical In multiplicibus curis, in 
which he argued for the expediency of giving ‘‘an international character to 
Jerusalem and its vicinity [. . .] as a better guarantee for the safety of the 
sanctuaries under the present circumstances.''15 

Various considerations lay behind the decision to publish the encyclical 
which ended the strategy of silence followed until then by the Vatican. Most 
notable among these was acute concern over the damage suffered by the Catholic 
sanctuaries and institutions in the Holy City and the hope that, once international- 
ized, Jerusalem might become the place where thousands of Palestinian refugees 
(including a sizeable contingent of Christian Palestinians) would wish to settle.!6 

Special mention must also be made of the pressures exerted by France on the 
Vatican, since France hoped that by exploiting the opportunities opened up by the 
international administration of Jerusalem it would regain some of the influence it 
previously had in the Middle East as watchdog of Catholic interests. To this end, 
Robert Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, gave the French Ambassador to the 
Vatican instructions to **demander au Souverain Pontife de prendre officiellement 
position en faveur de l'internationalisation de Jérusalem et des Lieux Saints.’’!7 


15. L'Osservatore Romano, Oct. 24, 1948. 

16. For a detailed analysis of the reasoning behind the encyclical see S. Ferrari, ‘The Holy 
See,” pp. 267-270. 

17. W. d'Ormesson, ‘‘Pie XII tel que je l'ai connu,” in Revue d'histoire diplomatique, 1968, pp. 
15-16; see also William C. Burdett, US Consul in Jerusalem, in a telegram to the Secretary of State, 
Nov. 5, 1948, NA 867N.404/11-548; Perowne in a letter to Ernest Bevin, Oct. 25, 1948, FO 371E/13963. 
On the Palestine policy of France see D. Amson, ''La diplomatie française et le probléme de 
Jérusalem. Un chemin tortueux," in Nouveaus Cahiers, 28, Spring 1972, pp. 35-44; Burdett in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State, Nov. 9, 1948, NA 867N.01/11-948. 
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The failure in fall 1948 of a mission to Rome undertaken by two Israeli 
emissaries!? and the failure of Mgr. McMahon's visit to Palestine a few months 
later,!? led the Vatican to renew its demands for an international regime for 
Jerusalem. These failures also induced the Pope to publish a second encyclical 
(Redemptoris Nostri) inviting the Catholic world to rush to the defense of the 
Holy Places and the internationalization of Jerusalem.2° 

The Pope's appeal was immediately taken up by the Catholics in many parts 
of the world, particularly in France and the United States. In the United States, 
Cardinal Spellman approached President Truman directly and from May to 
August 1949 there was a protracted exchange of letters between the two, by 
means of which Spellman hoped to convince Truman of the ''necessity of placing 
Jerusalem and its environs beyond the control of any local group.’’2! 

Despite a second mission by McMahon to Palestine in the summer of 1949 
and a final attempt in Rome in November 1949 undertaken by Jacob Herzog,?? the 
Vatican and Israel failed to reach agreement and they began the 4th session of the 
UN General Assembly in open disagreement on the Jerusalem question. 

The debate on this occasion centered on three different proposals. The first 
was the Palestine Conciliation Commission's proposal suggesting Israel and 
Jordan should each govern the two zones into which Jerusalem was divided as a 
result of the fighting in 1948 and that a UN Commissioner should be appointed 
with the task, among other things, of protecting the Holy Places.23 The second 
was put forward by Sweden and Holland and proposed to limit UN activity to the 
protection of the Holy Places, not far removed from the ‘‘functional’’ inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem that the Israel government had stated it was willing to 
implement on several occasions (the most recent being a memorandum to the UN 
on November 15, 1949).24 The third proposal was supported by Australia, which 
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proposed a return to the principle of Jerusalem's territorial internationalization 
favored in Resolution 181 (II) of November 29, 1947. 

The Australian draft resolution, fiercely contested by Israel and opposed 
among the Great Powers by the US and the UK, was supported by the Arab bloc 
(save Jordan), the Communist bloc (which saw the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem as a chance to enter Middle East politics) and the majority of Catholic 
countries, no doubt heavily influenced by the Vatican. At the end of a heated 
debate?5 this heterogeneous coalition managed to obtain sufficient votes for the 
Australian resolution to be approved, and with it the reaffirmation of the principle 
of territorial internationalization for Jerusalem. 

This outcome has been attributed in various quarters to a *'terrific last minute 
exercise of Catholic pressure.” The Palestine Post reported that ‘‘papal nuncios 
in almost every UN state visited heads of government with result that almost 
identical cables received by Latin American and other delegations ordering them 
to support Australian resolution.'?6 The documents that it has been possible to 
consult do not contain any decisive confirmation of this thesis.?7 There can be no 
doubt, however, that the Vatican did everything in its power to support 
Jerusalem's territorial internationalization. Had the Australian resolution been 
rejected, the General Assembly would probably have approved the project for the 
"functional" internationalization proposed by Sweden and Holland. It would 
have been a very serious blow to the Vatican, which would have been forced, by 
the will of the UN, to accept a solution that it had refused on every occasion it was 
proposed by the Israelis in the course of direct negotiations. l 

The vote taken on December 9, 1949, reaffirming the General Assembly’s will 
to internationalize Jerusalem territorially, further stiffened Israel's and Jordan’s 
positions. They intensified their negotiations to find an agreement -based on 
Jerusalem's division and accelerated the process of integrating the sections of 
Jerusalem they controlled into their respective States. The Israeli Parliament 
proclaimed Jerusalem its capital and transferred its headquarters and main 
government offices there. The King of Jordan, worried by the rise of dangerous 
rivalry with Amman, merely appointed a Supreme Custodian of the Holy Places 
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in Jerusalem.”8 

In 1950 new discussions and negotiations took place, at first centering on the 
Garreau plan which proposed the internationalization of a limited area of 
Jerusalem (but including all the Christian Holy Places), and, subsequently, on a 
draft statute drawn up by the Trusteeship Council following guidelines contained 
in the resolution of December 9, 1949, which had reaffirmed the internationaliza- 
tion of all Jerusalem. The Vatican monitored the debate on Jerusalem very 
carefully, letting its own observations be known on various occasions, but did not 
significantly shift its position from the one it had taken the previous year.39 

Neither of the proposals mentioned above (nor the proposal subsequently put 
forward by Sweden and Belgium) managed to gather sufficient consensus to obtain 
the approval of the UN General Assembly, which completed its work in 
December 1950 without adopting any resolution regarding Jerusalem. 

An attempt to reopen the UN debate, undertaken by the Philippine delegate 
in 1952, and the polemic sparked off the following year by the transfer of the 
Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Jerusalem did not modify a situation, which, 
despite the hopes cherished in various Israeli and Christian quarters?! was not 
unblocked even by Paul VI's journey to the Holy Land in 1964. 


A STATUTE FOR JERUSALEM: THE POSITION OF THE VATICAN 
AFTER 1967 


Jerusalem's unification under Israeli control in 1967 sparked a resumption of 
the debate which had produced no significant result since the beginning of the 
1950s. At first, the Vatican forcefully and clearly re-affirmed its traditional 
position based on the territorial internationalization of the entire city. On June 9 
the Vatican official spokesman, Mgr. Vallainc, stated that the UN resolutions of 
November 1947 were and are in accord with the wishes of the Holy See’’32 and a 
few days later the Vatican observer at the UN circulated a document declaring 
that the Vatican was ‘‘convinced that the only solution which offers a sufficient 
guarantee for the protection of Jerusalem and of its Holy Places is to place that 
city and its vicinity under an international regime,’’ further stating that ‘‘the term 
'internationalization' in its proper sense means a separate territory, a ‘corpus 


28. For a more detailed exposition of these events and, in general, the action taken by the 
Vatican to internationalize Jerusalem between 1947 and 1949 see S. Ferrari, '"The Holy See." 

29. Garreau was the President of the UN Trusteeship Council. 

30. See William Godfrey (Apostolic Delegate in the UK) in a letter to William Strang, Jna. 25, 
1950, FO EE1018/23; Perowne in a letter to G.W. Furlonge, Feb. 20, 1950, FO EE1018/32, Sept. 21, 
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Separatum' subject to an international regime.''?? Inspired by the Vatican, a group 
of Latin American countries presented a draft resolution on June 30 designed to 
` support the internationalization of Jerusalem, but this did not obtain a sufficient 
majority to be accepted by the General Assembly>4 (which indicated that the 
majority of the nations represented at the UN no longer considered this solution 
viable). ' : 

In the same month, while the Israeli government was ‘appeasing fears 
expressed in many quarters regarding the fate of the Holy Places,35 a number of 
meetings were held in Rome between Ehud Avriel, the Israeli Ambassador to 
Italy, and Vatican officials (including the Pope) which led to the decision to 
receive an Israeli emissary in the Vatican bearing a message from Eshkol for Paul 
VIs and to send a Vatican representative immediately afterwards to Israel ‘‘to get 
first hand knowledge of the situation and the attitude of the local authorities.’’37 At 
the end of this mission a joint communiqué, signed by Mgr. Angelo Felici and 
Jacob Herzog on July 11, recorded that discussion had taken place regarding ‘‘a 
number of possible formulae [. . .] that might be taken into consideration for the 
purposes of an acceptable solution of the important issue connected with the Holy 
Places," and added that "the conversations will continue.’’38 Shortly after a 
statement circulated by the Israeli Foreign Ministry further stated that the parties 
had discussed the possiblility of drawing up a statute for the Holy Places, 
**without prejudice to the acquired rights of the various communities” based ‘‘on 
a satisfactory legal formula designed to give the Holy Places a statute comparable, 
in rights and immunity, to that of diplomatic missions.’’3? 

The difficulty associated with the attempt to continue to seek successfully the 
territorial internationalization of Jerusalem after the failure of the Latin American 
resolution at the UN, and the Israeli government's willingness to open negotia- 
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tions regarding the status of the Holy Places led the Vatican to reconsider its l 
position. 

From August 1967 the demand for a special internationally guaranteed statute 
for Jerusalem and the Holy Places was no longer accompanied by the customary 
references to the territorial internationalization of the city, making it much more 
elastic and indefinite. This was to a certain extent made explicit by Paul VI in an 
important allocution on December 22, 1967, which indicated the two features that 
the Vatican considered ‘‘essential and impossible to evade” in any solution to the 
problem of Jerusalem and the Holy Places: ‘‘The first concerns the Holy Places 
properly so called and considered as such by the three great monotheistic 
religions, Judaism, Christianity and Islam. It is a matter of guaranteeing freedom 

of worship, respect for, preservation of and access to the Holy Places, protected 

by special immunities thanks to a special statute, whose observation would be 
guaranteed by: an institution international in character, taking particular account 
of the historic and religious personality of Jerusalem. The second aspect of the 
` question refers to the free enjoyment of the legitimate civil and religious rights of 
persons, residences and activities of all communities present on the territory of 
Palestine.’’4° 

With this speech, the Pope indicated what features needed to be incorporated 
` in any formula replacing that of Jerusalem’s territorial internationalization, on 
which the Vatican no longer insisted. There were three such features: 

(a) the protection of the Holy Places and the historical and religious 
character of the city; 

(b) the international nature of the statute which would have to be applicable 
to both the Holy Places and Jerusalem; 

(c) guarantees regarding the civil and religious rights of the communities in 
Palestine. 

Great care needs to be exerted for a proper interpretation of the Vatican’s 
reference to the need to protect the “historical and religious personality"' of 
Jerusalem (as well as the Holy Places) included in Paul VI's speech, a criterion 
repeatedly upheld since then.^! This criterion implicitly contained a refusal to 
accept a solution based merely on the extraterritorial nature of the Holy Places, 
which, although adequately protecting the Holy Places themselves could not 
provide any guarantee against changes (as a result of town-planning and archi- 
tectural innovations for example) which might irredeemably impair the sacred 
character of the entire city. These concerns regarding the Old City of Jerusalem 
were echoed in UNESCO Resolution 3.343 (October 1968) which referred to the 


40. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1968, pp. 25-26. 
41. See for example the allocutions of June 24, December 23, 1971 and Dec. 22, 1973 
(Osservatore Romano June 25, December 24, 1971 and Dec. 22, 1973). 
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"*patrimoine culturel" comprising not only the Holy Places but the entire Old City 
as well and which stressed its value ‘‘pour l'humanité tout entière.” 

It is not hard to guess the reasons which led the Pope to clarify the Vatican's 
position in these terms. As already mentioned, the demand for Jerusalem's 
internationalization had been put forward by the Vatican as a result of a number 
of political contingencies (which by 1967 had been superseded) and two funda- 
mental requirements, namely the need to ensure the presence of a significant 
Christian community in Palestine and the need to protect the Holy Places. Both 
needs could be satisfied, in the Vatican's opinion, only by a legal committment 
involving the international community. With his December 22 speech Paul VI 
wished to clarify beyond a shadow of a doubt that while the Vatican was prepared 
to abandon Jerusalem's territorial internationalization and consider alternative 
solutions (which, moreover, were not specified), it was not prepared to compro- 
mise on the basic requirements that had led it in 1948—50 to request a ‘‘corpus 
separatum.” These requirements would have to be satisfied in any new formula 
put forward. 

It is sufficient to compare Paul VI's words with the statements which were 
being made at the same time by Israeli government officials to see the clear-cut 
divergence between the two positions. According to Israeli Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban *'the international interest in Jerusalem has always been understood to 
derive from the presence of the Holy Places’’: the problem was therefore ‘‘to 
assure the universal character of the Holy Places’’42 by means of mechanisms 
guaranteeing control by the various religious communities. But this approach, 
which underlay the Israeli government's proposal for extraterritoriality for the 
Holy Places in the 1967 negotiations, was in no way considered satisfactory by the 
Vatican because it gave no guarantee as regards the two issues about which it felt 
most keenly, namely the survival of the Catholic community in Palestine and the 
protection of the sacred character of Jerusalem from which, in the Vatican's 
opinion, the problem of the Holy Places could not be extrapolated and isolated. 
Hence the difficulty which quickly led to the breakdown of the talks between 
Israel and the Vatican (which a meeting between Eban and Paul VI in October 
1969 could not overcome). This breakdown became definitive at the beginning of 
1971, when the Pope sent a letter to the Israeli President. In this letter he stated 
that he could not subscribe to any agreement with a country that the Vatican did 
not recognize (and could not recognize while a state of war existed in the Middle 
East) and rejected the Israeli offer to recognize ‘‘the Pope as the representative of 
all the Christian groups.''4 


42. UN Document A/6753, July 10, 1967; see the letter addressed by Eban to the UN Secretary 
General on April 30, 1968 (UN Document 5/8565 and A/7089), the speech given to the UN General 
Assembly on Sept. 19, 1969 and the statements made to the Jerusalem Post on June 25, 1967. 

43. M. Benvenisti, Jerusalem, p. 268. Only a few aspects of the negotiations which took place 
between Israel and the Vatican are known: in particular, it is not clear whether, in the course of these 
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Shortly afterwards the differences between the Vatican and Israel, no longer 
hidden by the existence of negotiations, were brought into the open in a polemic 
over changes in Jersualem's town plan. On the grounds that Jerusalem was firstly 
the capital of Israel and that the interests of the international community were 
restricted to the Holy Places, the Israeli authorities drew up a city development 
plan which envisaged, through expropriating land belonging for the most part to 
the Arab population, construction around the city of a ring of new quarters 
designed to house Jewish immigrants. On March 22, 1971, the Osservatore 
Romano (which was echoed in the following months by other. leading Catholic 
newspapers) severely criticized the plan, taking it as an example of a policy 
designed to cause the ‘‘slow suffocation” of the **minority communities'' and to 
imprint ‘‘Jerusalem with a particular character prejudicial to non-Jewish members 
of the population, both Christian and Moslem. These are being forced in the name 
of city planning to retreat into increasingly smaller confines, and ultimately to 
seek elsewhere a future which the climate of their homeland no longer makes 
available to them.’’ These projects, the Vatican newspaper concluded, confirmed 
“the need for an international juridical instance which would truly guarantee the 
unique character of Jerusalem and the rights of the minority communities in the 
City.''45 

It is probable that this sharply defined Vatican position was influenced by 
appeals and pressures coming from the Middle East Christian community which 
from 1970 onwards had dramatically underlined the danger of the ‘‘Judaization’”’ 
of Jerusalem.46 In any case the Osservatore Romano’s intervention was in keeping 
with the line that the Vatican followed after 1967, designed to uphold the universal 
significance of Jerusalem (as well as the Holy Places) and to protect the future of 
the local Christian community, whose dangerous decline in numbers had been 
commented upon by Paul VI.47 

The conflict that grew up around the Jerusalem development plan, which 


negotiations, the Vatican represented other Christian denominations as well (see Jerusalem Post, July 
12, 1967; Ma'ariv, July 12, 1967) or whether a modification of the status quo as regards the HolyPlaces 
to the benefit of the Catholic Church was contemplated (as claimed by Benvenisti, Jerusalem, pp. 
266-68). On the attitude of other Christian communities, who were afraid that an agreement between 
the Vatican and Israel might pass over their heads, see W. Zander, Israel, p. 111 et seq. 

44. See T. Prittie, Whose Jerusalem?, (London: Muller, 1981), p. 119 et seq; A.M. Goichon, 
Jérusalem. Fin de la ville universelle?, (Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 1976), p. 85 et seq. 

45. Osservatore Romano, March 22, 1971. See also on the same matter La Civiltà Cattolica, 
1971, II, pp. 429 et seq and 538 et seq; III, p. 111 et seq; Tablet, March 27, April 3, and 10, 1971; La 
Croix, April 2, 1971 and the evidence of the two Catholic representatives to the Near East 
Subcommittee of the US House of Representatives (The Christian Century, October 6, 1971, pp. 
1205-10). 

46. See for example the acts of the First World Conference of Christians for the Support of 
Palestine, which took place in May 1970 (Pour la Palestine, Paris 1972), the letter from the Jordanian 
bishops sent to Paul VI, Atenagora and Ramsey (IDOC Internazionale, Feb. 1972, pp. 4—5) and King 
Hussein's letter to Paul VI in April 1971 (Le Monde, April 7, 1971). 

47. Osservatore Romano, Dec 15/16, 1969. 
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involved other Christian confessions as well? and which went on throughout 
197149 did not alter the Vatican's official stand. The Pope once again clarified this 
in December 1971, ‘‘confirming the need for a special internationally guaranteed 
statute fully providing for the pluralistic and very special nature of the Holy City, 
and for the rights of the various communities based there and who look upon it, 
and come together there, as their spiritual center.''50 

In later years, Paul VI's statements on Jerusalem stressed the growing 
concern for the fate of the Christian communities in Palestine, threatened by an 
exodus repeatedly criticized by Catholic Church leaders (but contested by the 
Israeli government).5! His statements—linked to progress in ecumenism that had 
occurred in the 1960s and 1970s—also developed more fully the theme of religious 
pluralism in Jerusalem, the Holy City for the three great monotheistic religions.5? 
Both of these considerations led to the continuance, indeed the strengthening, of 
the Vatican's basic demand: a special internationally guaranteed statute which 
would ensure the sacred and universal character of Jerusalem. 

The 1970s passed, therefore, with no particularly significant change in the 
Vatican's position on Jerusalem while relations between the Vatican and Israel, 
although undergoing periods of tension,5? slowly but steadily improved and were 
strengthened by the happy outcome of the delicate Notre Dame de France 
question,5* by the visit of Mgr. Giovanni Benelli (a leading figure in the Vatican 


48. Seethe Anglican Primate's statements (Times, Dec. 20, 1971; T. Prittie, Whose Jerusalem?, 
p. 106). 

49. For the developments of this polemic see J.L. Ryan, ‘‘The Catholic Faith and the Problem 
of Israel and Jerusalem,” in Jerusalem. The Key to World Peace, (London: Islamic Council of Europe, 
1980), pp. 64-66. 

50. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1972, p. 38; see also the assurances Herzog was given by the 
Apostolic Delegate to Jerusalem (Jerusalem Post, March 28, 1971) and the comments made by the 
Vatican delegate to UNESCO (New Outlook, Dec. 14, 1971, p. 35 et seq.). 

51. See in particular the apostolic exhortotion dated March 25, 1974 (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
1974, p. 117 et seq.), the document of the Eastern Congregation dated Jan. 9, 1975 and more recently, 
the intervention by the Vatican observer at the International Conference on the Palestine Question 
(France—Pays Arabes, October 1983, p. 26); for the opposite point of view see Eban's speech to the 
Knesset dated June 30, 1971 and O. Stendal, **Christians in Jerusalem (1948-1971)," in Christian News 
from Israel, 1971, p. 52 et seg. The growing importance of this theme in determining Israeli policy on 
Jerusalem is stressed by W. Zander, ‘‘Holy Places and Christian Presence in Jerusalem," in New 
Middle East, July 1971, pp. 18-20 and Y. Moubarac, “La question de Jérusalem," in Revue d'études 
palestiniennes, 1983, p. 66 et seq. See also the article by Daphne Tsimhoni “Demographic Trends of 
the Christian Population in Jerusalem and the West Bank 1948-1978” in the Winter 1983 issue of the 
Middle East Journal, vol. 37, pp. 65-88. 

52. See for example the speech by Paul VI on December 22, 1973 (Osservatore Romano, 
December 22, 1973). 

53. Thus, in 1974, the arrest and conviction of Mgr. Capucci, followed by the award of John 
XXIII's prize to UNESCO which shortly before had approved a document which deemed Zionism and 
racism to be the same thing. Two years later the final declaration of the Christian-Islamic Conference 
in Tripoli, subsequently partially retracted by the Vatican, and the Vatican's vote in favor of the 
Declaration of Principles adopted by the UN Habitat (Human Settlements) Conference in Vancouver, 
which referred to a previous UN General Assembly Resolution defining Zionism as a form of racism. 
In 1977 finally, a statute was passed in the Knesset limiting missionary organizations’ activity in Israel. 

54. In 1970, the French Congregation of the Assumptionist Fathers sold the Notre Dame de 
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Secretary of State's Office) to Israel in 1972, and by Moshe Dayan's visit to the 
Vatican a few years later.55 

President Sadat's historic journey to Jerusalem in November 1977, followed 
the year after by the Camp David agreements, at least partially unblocked the 
impasse in which all the previous initiatives designed to resolve the Middle East 
conflict peacefully had foundered. Although the differences separating Egypt and 
Israel over Jerusalem remained unresolved, the Vatican could not overlook the 
possibility that during the course of the diplomatic negotiations between these two 
countries the question of Jerusalem might find a stable outcome. This explains the 
care attributed to the reiteration of the Vatican's position, firstly in a confidential 
message sent to both sides in 1977,56 secondly in John Paul II's speech to the UN 
General Assembly in 1979, where he reaffirmed, in keeping with Paul VI's 
previous statements, the ‘‘hope for a special statute that, under international 
guarantees [. . .] would respect the particular nature of Jerusalem"'5? and finally in 
a very detailed note drawn up by the Vatican’s Permanent Observer at the UN. 

This document reaffirmed the customary demand for ‘‘a special statute, 
internationally guaranteed for Jerusalem’’ but this demand was placed in the 
context of a more specifically religious speech in which priority was given to ''the 
intention [...] to preserve and guarantee to the Holy City its identity as a 
religious center, unique and outstanding in the history of the world, in such a way 
that it may become a stable place of encounter and concord for the three great 
monotheistic religions." In the Vatican’s opinion this implied ‘‘above all, the 
recognition of an historical and religious pluralism, to be put into practice by 
according all of the three religions, in their particular expression as communities, 
full enjoyment of their respective rights, excluding positions of predominance 
and, indeed, favoring the prospect of a useful human and religious dialogue.’’ The 
theme of equal rights, both religious and civil, for all three communities present in 
Jerusalem was further considered in the final part of the document, which 
mentioned the need *'to define the territory and list the Holy Places, as well as 
provide for the guarantees and for the supervision which the international 


France Convent to the Hebrew University. This was a huge complex overlooking the walls of the old 
city. The Vatican contested the sale in the Israeli Courts, arguing that the sale had not received the 
necessary prior authorization provided for under Canon Law. But before proceedings were completed, 
an out-of-court settlement was reached whereby the Hebrew University (after discreet encouragement 
by the Israeli government) resold Notre Dame to the Vatican. 

55. Some disagreement did occur during Golda Meir's meeting with Paul VI in January 1973. 
On these episodes and those indicated in the previous note see the two articles by M.J. Dubois in 
Christian News from Israel, 1973, pp. 216-25 and 1979, pp. 12-14 and 63-65. Improvement in 
Vatican-Israeli relations is mentioned, in addition to Dubois, by J. Herzog, A People that Dwells 
Alone, (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1975), p. 110. 

56. See Le Monde, Dec. 14, 1977. The message was transmitted by Mgr. Monterisi to the heads 
of the Israeli and Egyptian delegations meeting in Cairo. 

57. Osservatore Romano, October 4, 1979. 
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community will have to give to the ‘statute’ and for the juridical form of this 
committment and of the accord of the interested parties.''58 

The interest and novelty of this document does not lie in the solution it 
proposes, which was in keeping with the solutions put forward after 1967. Rather, 
the novelty lies in the importance attributed to the need to guarantee equal rights 
for the Christian, Hebrew and Muslim communities so that religious pluralism (the 
fundamental characteristic of Jerusalem making it so special) could blossom and 
initiate dialogue and collaboration among the confessions. In this respect (perhaps 
as a result of the careful protection that had been afforded to them by the Israeli 
government, as the Vatican had recognized on a number of occasions) the 
question of the Holy Places lost the paramount significance that it had previously 
had and became a detail in a design which aimed at making Jerusalem the place 
where the three major monotheistic religions could work together in the future 
precisely because of the historical memories of its past. 

The elasticity shown when indicating the legal framework of the special 
statute for Jerusalem and the hint at the need ''to define the territory” to which it 
would apply (which could be interpreted in the sense that the Vatican did not 
require its extension to the entire city) prompted prominent Catholics and 
Catholic groups to forward proposals and suggestions designed to give more 
precise content to the guidelines coming from the Vatican. In February 1980, in 
particular, a document was circulated (which was ‘‘Vatican inspired” according 
to the Times of London). This document proposed that the special statute for 
Jerusalem was to be guaranteed by ‘‘a conjunction [. . .] of several Western States 
with a traditional interest in (Christianity in) the Holy Land such as Greece (for 
Greek Orthodox), Italy, France, Britain and the United States as overall guaran- 
tor of agreements in the area.''5? The purpose of this proposal was to prevent any 
traditionally atheistic countries from participating in the protection of the Holy 
Places, and also to prevent the Soviet Union and the Eastern Bloc States from 
profiting from UN involvement in the system of international guarantees for 
Jerusalem and gaining influence in the Middle East, but it is likely that the 
document the Times published put forward opinions coming from the Catholic 
community in Palestine rather than the Vatican Secretary of State's Office. 

A few months later, in an article published shortly before the Israeli 
Parliament declared Jerusalem to be the ‘‘whole and united” capital of the Jewish 
State, the Osservatore Romano avoided encouraging such solutions and merely 


58. UN Document S/13679, Dec. 4, 1979. In the last part of the document "'suitable 
guarantees" were called for as regards the Holy Places in Palestine which were not in Jerusalem. 

59. The Times, Feb. 6, 1980. The need for an international agreement stipulating guarantees and 
rights for the three major religious communities in Palestine had already been pointed out by the Tablet 
on July 28, 1979, by the Associated Christian Press Bulletin in Feb. 1980 and once more by the Tablet 
on March 8, 1980. 

60. See Osservatore Romano for July 1, 1980, where the seriousness of ‘‘any unilateral act 
tending to modify the Holy City's status” is stated. 
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stressed both the inadequacy of guarantees based on unilateral initiatives by one 
State and the inadequacy of ‘‘bilateral agreements between one or more States.” 
(Perhaps this was an indirect reference to the risk of a solution negotiated between 
Israel and a number of Arab countries, excluding "Christian" countries.) The 
Osservatore Romano once again stressed the need for an ''appropriate legal 
system, guaranteed by some higher international authority" which the Os- 
servatore Romano apparently associated with the UN. 

Certainly the Vatican's position—once again reaffirmed in the apostolic letter 
recently published by John Paul TIé1—seems to be marked by great flexibility 
regarding the legal framework of the special statute for Jerusalem and perhaps 
even regarding the geographical area in which it would be implemented, whereas 
a much firmer position was maintained regarding the demand that it should be 
international in nature and be designed to have three functions. These three 
functions are (a) protection with complete equality of the religious and civil rights 
of the communities in Palestine, (b) the safeguarding of the sacred character of 
Jerusalem and protection of the Holy Places, (c) the encouragement of dialogue 
and collaboration between the believers in the three monotheistic religions. 

The divergence from the Israeli proposals, which can be summed up as the 
offer of extra-territoriality for the Holy Places,® is still great. But within the 
context of an overall settlement for the Middle East conflict, which will undoubt- 
edly require a great effort at mutual understanding by all the parties involved, it is 
legitimate to hope that a meeting-point may be found. 


61. See Osservatore Romano, April 20, 1984. 

62. See finally S. Berkowitz, Proposals for the ‘‘Political Status of the Holy Places Within the 
Context of a Peace Treaty," in Jerusalem. Aspects of Law, (Jerusalem: The Institute for Jerusalem 
Studies, 1980), p. 10 et seq. 
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Chronology 


October 16, 1984-January 15, 1985 


ABBREVIATIONS: 


CSM, Christian Science Monitor 

FBIS, Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
Daily Report—Middle East & North Africa and 
South Asia 

JP, The Jerusalem Post 

LM, Le Monde 

MEED, Middle East Economic Digest 
MEES, Middle East Economic Survey 

NS, NewSpot Turkish Digest 

NYT, The New York Times 

WP, The Washington Post 

WSJ, The Wall Street Journal 


Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1984 


Oct. 17: Israel announced 4 conditions for its 
complete withdrawal from Lebanon, and called for 
US mediation with concerned Arab states. [10/18 
WP] 

The UN General Assembly defeated an Iranian 

proposal to contest Israel’s seat in the Assembly. 
[10/18 NYT] 
Oct. 20: PLO Chairman Yasir ‘Arafat said that the 
PLO’s policy toward Egypt was ‘‘to get closer to it 
as far as it moves away from the policies of Camp 
David.” [10/21 NYT] 

Israeli Industry and Trade Minister Ariel Sharon 

said he would not accept any Israeli withdrawal 
plan that relied on UN forces to protect Israel’s 
northern border from guerrilla attacks. [10/21 JP] 
Oct. 21: Israel announced the 600th Israeli fatality 
in Lebanon since the June 1982 invasion, in a 
grenade attack in southern Lebanon. It said Israeli 
troops killed 3 guerrillas and captured a fourth in a 
separate incident. [10/22 WP] 
Oct. 22: PLO Chairman ‘Arafat said in an interview 
that both Arab and non-Arab efforts to rectify 
Syrian-Palestinian relations before the Palestine 
National Council meeting had ‘reached a dead 
end.” [10/23 FBIS] 

Israel rejected a Lebanese government demand 
that withdrawal talks be held in the framework of 
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the UN-sponsored Lebanese-Israeli Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission set up in 1949. [10/22 WP] 

Oct. 24: Nine guerrrillas were killed and 3 Israeli 
soldiers were wounded in 2 clashes in southern 
Lebanon. [10/26 JP] 

Israeli radio said Israeli police had detained a 
Palestinian in connection with the execution-style 
slayings of 2 Israeli students 2 days before. [10/25 
WP] 

Damascus Radio said Syria would not negotiate 

directly or indirectly with Israel for the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from Lebanon. [10/25 WSJ] 
Oct. 28: The Israeli Cabinet adopted a policy on 
southern Lebanon calling for US mediation and 
ruling out a unilateral Israeli withdrawal. [10/29 
WP] 

One person was killed and 10 wounded by a 
rocket attack on an Arab bus in Jerusalem. Police 
said Jewish terrorists seeking revenge for the Oc- 
tober 22 killing of 2 Jews were believed to be 
responsible. [10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 29: Palestinian students at Bethlehem Univer- 
sity stoned Israeli vehicles in response to the attack 
the day before on an Arab bus in Jerusalem. [10/30 
NYT] 

Oct. 30: The Israeli Knesset adopted a resolution 
condemning Jewish and Arab terrorism and urging 
security services to root it out. [10/31 WP] 

Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres defended 
the Israeli government’s new policy of improving 
the ‘‘quality of life" for Arabs in the West Bank. 
[10/31 JP] 
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Oct. 31: The UN announced that Israeli and Leba- 
nese military representatives would begin talks on 
Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon on No- 
vember 5 in Naqura, southern Lebanon. [11/1 
NYT] 

Israeli military authorities closed Bethlehem 
University for 4 days after 3 days of rioting. [11/1 
NYT] 

Nov. 1: Syria announced that it supported UN- 
sponsored withdrawal talks between Israel and 
Lebanon but would not guarantee the security of 
Israel's border. [11/2 NYT] 

Nov. 3: Israeli police arrested an Israeli soldier in 
connection with the October 22 rocket attack on a 
bus in Jerusalem. [11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 4: Israel and Lebanon agreed to delay with- 
drawal talks after Lebanese Prime Minister Rashid 
Karàmi was unable to convene a Cabinet session to 
choose a negotiating team. [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 7: One Israeli soldier was killed and 4 
wounded by guerrillas in Sidon, Lebanon. [11/8 
WP] 

Nov. 8: Israeli and Lebanese military delegations 
began talks at UNIFIL headquarters in Naqura, 
Lebanon on Israeli withdrawal from southern Leb- 
anon. [11/9 WP] 

Nov. 10: Arabs in East Jerusalem, Bethlehem and 
Ramallah staged a strike to protest the presence of 
Israeli border policemen on the Haram ash-Sharif 
(Temple Mount). [11/11 JP] 

Fath announced that the Palestine National 
Council (PNC) would meet in Amman later in 
November, after Algeria and South Yemen re- 
ported the failure of their attempts to mediate 
between Fath and Syrian-backed factions of the 
PLO. [11/11 WP] 

Lebanon suspended military negotiations with 
Israel until Israel released 4 Amal militia leaders 
detained in Sidon since November 8. [11/11 WP] 
Nov. 11: Israel proposed a truce arrangement in 
southern Lebanon to the Amal militia. [11/12 NYT] 

Israeli authorities destroyed 28 Palestinian 
houses in the West Bank, bringing the total number 
destroyed in the previous 10 days to 80. [11/12 
NYT] 

The Syrian government-controlled daily Al- 
Thawrah warned the PLO not to hold its PNC 
meeting in Amman. [11/12 NYT] 

Nov. 12: Schools and businesses were closed as 
southern Lebanon was paralyzed by an anti-Israeli 
strike called by Amal militia leaders to protest the 
detention of Amal officials. [11/13 WP] 

Noy. 13: PLO officials announced that the PNC 
would meet in Amman on November 22. [11/14 
WP] 

Nov. 14: Lebanon decided to resume military talks 
with Israel after Israel released 3 of 4 Amal leaders 
arrested the previous week. [11/15 NYT] 

Nov. 15: Israel and Lebanon resumed military 
negotiations in southern Lebanon, and the Leba- 
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nese delegate demanded that Israel pay up to $10 
billion in war reparations. [11/16 WP] 

Noy. 17: Israel released Amal leader Mahmüd 
Faqih and expelled him from southern Lebanon. 
(11/17 JP] 

Nov. 18: An attempt to hold a full meeting of the 
PLO Executive Committee in Tunis failed after a 
boycott by Syrian-backed members. [11/19 NYT] 
Nov. 20: Strikes and demonstrations were held in 
southern Lebanon to protest the murder of Shi'i 
leader Imam ‘Abdullah al-Amin on November 14. 
Amal leader Nabih Birri accused Israel of respon- 
sibility for the murder. [11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 21: A Palestinian student was killed by Israeli 
troops during a demonstration at Bir Zeit Univer- 
sity in Ramallah. [11/22 WP] 

Nov. 22: The 17th meeting of the PNC opened in 
Amman. In the opening address Jordanian King 
Husayn called for a Middle East peace initiative 
based on UN Resolution 242. [11/22 NYT] 

A Palestinian demonstrator was shot and killed 

by Israeli troops in Ramallah. [11/22 NYT] 
Nov. 23: The PNC voted to oust its speaker, Khàlid 
Fahüm, who had opposed the meeting, and elected 
‘Abd al-Hamid al Sa'ih to replace him. [11/24 WP] 
Nov. 27: ‘Arafat submitted his resignation as chair- 
man of the PLO to the PNC. [11/28 WP] 

Israeli warplanes attacked 2 Palestinian guerrilla 
bases in the Lebanese Bigà' Valley. Lebanese 
police said 7 people were killed. [11/28 NYT] 
Nov. 28: ‘Arafat withdrew his resignation and was 
reconfirmed as PLO chairman at the PNC meeting. 
[11/29 WP] 

Nov. 29: The PNC meeting in Amman ended with 
the reelection of ‘Arafat as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and rejection of any Mideast peace 
settlement based on UN Resolution 242. [11/30 
WP] 

Dec. 1: A member of the Israeli-sponsored civil 
guard militia was assassinated in southern Leba- 
non, the seventh Israeli supporter killed in the 
region since November 21. [12/4 LM] 

Dec. 3: Egyptian President Husni Mubarak en- 
dorsed King Husayn’s peace plan calling for a 
UN-sponsored Middle East peace conference in 
which the PLO would participate. [12/4 WP] 

Dec. 13: Israeli troops raided several Shi'i villages 
in southern Lebanon and arrested 30 people. Be- 
tween 2 and 4 Lebanese were reported killed in the 
raids. [12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: Muslims and Christians in southern Leba- 
non staged a general strike to protest Israeli raids 
on Shi't villages on December 13. [12/16 JP] 

A man shot to death in Rome the day before was 
identified as PLO member Ismà'il Darwish. [12/16 
WP] 

Dec. 17: Three people were slightly injured when a 
hand grenade exploded at a bus stop in Tel Aviv. 
[12/18 NYT] 

Dec. 24: Israeli Prime Minister Peres visited 
Bethlehem on Christmas eve. [12/26 LM] 


The Israeli High Court of Justice approved the 
decision of the West Bank military government not 
to hold elections in Arab municipalities for fear 
they would be exploited by the PLO. [12/26 LM] 
Dec. 26: Israeli troops arrested 12 people in the 
‘Ayn al-Hilwa refugee camp near Sidon following a 
bomb explosion near a pro-Israeli militia office. 
[12/26 WP] 

Dec. 29: PLO Executive Committee member Fahd 
al-Qawasimi was shot to death in Amman. [12/30 
WP] 

Dec. 31: ‘Arafat blamed Syria for the assassination 
of Fahd al-Qawasmi. [1/1 WP] 
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Jan. 7: Israeli and Lebanese negotiators resumed 
talks at Naqura after a 17-day holiday recess. [1/8 
WP] 

Israel said it had accepted an Egyptian offer to 
begin talks on the disputed Red Sea coastal strip, 
Taba. [1/8 WP] 

Jan. 8: Israel said it would not return to withdrawal 
talks with Lebanon on January 10 and accused 
Lebanon of stalling. [1/9 NYT] 

Jan. 9: Israeli warplanes attacked a Palestinian 
guerrilla base in the Lebanese Bigà' Valley. [1/10 
NYT] 

Jan. 10: The Israeli government announced it had 
approved sites for 6 new Jewish settlements on the 
West Bank. [1/11 NYT] 

Jan. 13: The US informed Israel and Egypt that US 
Secretary of State George Shultz and Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko had agreed the 
Americans and Soviets would hold talks on the 
Middle East. [1/14 NYT] 

Jan. 14: The Israeli cabinet approved the first part 
of a 3-stage troop withdrawal from Lebanon. [1/15 
WP] 

Two Israeli soldiers were killed in 2 bomb explo- 
sions in southern Lebanon. [1/15 JP] 


Petroleum Affairs 
1984 


Oct. 23: The oil ministers of 6 OPEC countries and 
Mexico and Egypt agreed in principle to a tempo- 
rary production cutback. [10/24 CSM] 

Oct. 28: The OPEC market monitoring committee 
recommended that OPEC cut oil production to 
prop up declining prices. Nigeria declared it would 
not cut its production. [10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 29: OPEC began an emergency meeting in 
Geneva. [10/30 NYT] 

Oct. 31: OPEC announced the allocation of tempo- 
rary oil production cuts of 1.5m barrels per day, for 
a new production ceiling of 16m barrels per day, to 


defend the $29 per barrel price, at the conclusion of 
its emergency session in Geneva. [11/1 FBIS] 
Dec. 17: OPEC oil ministers began their winter 
meeting in Geneva. [12/20 WP] 

Dec. 20: The OPEC winter meeting was adjourned 
for one week to allow oil ministers to consult with 
their heads of state. [12/21 WP] - 

Dec. 28: OPEC oil ministers agreed to set up a 
committee to police pricing and production policies 
of member nations. [12/29 WP] 

Dec. 29: OPEC oil ministers agreed to adjust price 
differentials for crude oil in an attempt to keep the 
benchmark price of Arabian light at $29. Algeria 
and Nigeria refused to cooperate. [12/30 WP] 


Regional Affairs 


General 
1984 


Nov. 27: Italian police said they had arrested 7 Shi't 
terrorists suspected of belonging to the Islamic 
Jihàd terrorist organization who were planning an 
attack on the US embassy in Rome. [11/28 WP] 
Leaders of the 6 member states of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) began their fifth sum- 
mit meeting in Kuwait. [11/28 WP] 
Nov. 29: GCC leaders meeting in Kuwait an- 
nounced they had agreed to create a rapid deploy- 
ment force to defend their countries against exter- 
nal military threats. [NYT] 
Dec. 19: Egypt took its seat after a 5-year absence 
at the opening of the annual meeting of foreign 
ministers of the Islamic Conference Organization 
(ICO) in Sanaa. [12/19 NYT} 
Dec. 22: The final communiqué of the ICO confer- 
ence noted that Pakistan’s Attorney General 
Sharifuddin Pirzada had been elected to succeed 
Habib Chatti as secretary-general in 1985. [12/24 
FBIS] 


Iran-Iraq War 
1984 


Oct. 18: Iran said its troops began an offensive 
against Iraqi positions in the central border region 
of Meymak the night before. It said it had liberated 
hundreds of square kilometers and killed or 
wounded hundreds of Iraqi soldiers. Iraq said it 
had repelled the attack, killing 923 Iranian soldiers, 
and had attacked Iranian positions near Khur- 
ramshahr in the south, killing another 250 Iranian 
soldiers. [10/19 WP] 

Oct. 19: Iran said Iraqi troops had penetrated about 
¥, mile through its lines east of Basra the day 
before but said the attackers had been killed or 
captured. Iraq said its forces had begun mopping 
up operations on the central front. [10/20 WP] 
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The president of the Iran Chemical Development 
Company said Japanese workers had evacuated the 
petrochemical plant at Bandar Khomeini. [10/19 
FBIS] 

An Iranian warplane set the Panaman- 
ian-registered diving support ship Pacific Prospec- 
tor afire east of Bahrain, killing 2 persons, accord- 
ing to US Defense Department sources. [10/20 WP] 
Oct. 20: Iran said it had carried out limited attacks 
to clear the high ground around Meymak. Iraq said 
the Iranians had made some progress but it was 
readying a counterattack, and had broken the origi- 
nal attack. [10/21 NYT] 

Iraq said it had handed over 100 Iranian 
prisoners-of-war at Ankara airport and accused 
Iran of reneging on a promise to release 73 Iraqis in 
exchange. [10/20 JP] 

Oct. 21: Iran announced that it had driven off 5 
Iraqi ground assaults and inflicted 1100 casualties 
over the weekend in a failed Iraqi attempt to 
recover the Meymak heights. Iraq said at least 2099 
Iranians had been killed in the previous 3 days. 
[10/22 NY T] 

Oct. 22: Iran reported a lull in fighting with Iraq and 
estimated Iraqi losses as 3800 casualties and 30 
tanks. Iraq said it continued to attack Iranian 
positions, and said total Iranian losses in the 
Meymak area were 2499. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Iran claimed it had taken 20 square miles 
of disputed territory, including 5 hills in the 
Meymak region. [10/24 WP] 

Oct. 25: Iraq said its navy destroyed 4 ships in a 
convoy entering Bandar Khomeini canal. [10/25 
NYT] 

Western military experts in Baghdad said Iraq 
had recaptured 1 of 2 hilly areas of Sayf Sa'd 
(Meymak) occupied by Iran on October 17. [10/25 
NYT] 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
said Iranian guards killed 6 Iraqi prisoners and 
wounded 35 others during an October 10 riot in a 
detention camp northeast of Tehran. [10/26 WSJ] 

Tehran radio reported that Iran had released 72 

disabled Iraqi POWs to the Red Cross. [10/26 
FBIS] 
Oct. 27: Iranian Chief Justice 'Abd al-Karim 
Musávi Ardabili said Iran was prepared to drop 
some of its conditions to end the war with Iraq but 
said ‘‘5 or 6 other little satans” could not remain in 
power. [10/28 WP] 

Iran and Iraq accused each other of violating a 
UN-sponsored moratorium on attacking civilian 
targets. [10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: Iran accused delegates of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross of provoking an 
October 9 riot at a POW camp at Gorgan in 
northern Iran. It said 3 inmates were killed by 
fellow prisoners. [10/29 NYT] 

Nov. 23: The International Committee of the Red 
Cross said “‘grave and repeated violations" by Iran 
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of the Geneva Convention threatened the survival 
of 50,000 Iraqi POWs. [11/24 NYT] 

Nov. 24: Iranian Prime Minister Mir Husayn 
Musavi accused the Red Cross of spying and said it 
must change its police before it would be allowed 
to operate in Iran. [11/25 WP] 

Dec. 3: The Cypriot supertanker Minotaur was 
struck by a missile south of Kharg Island, after a 6 
week lull in attacks. Iraq said its plane had hit a 
“large naval target.” [12/4 NYT] 

Dec. 4: Iraq said its jets had hit a ‘‘large naval 
target" south of Kharg Island. [12/5 NYT] 

Dec. 8: An Iranian warplane hit a Kuwaiti supply 
ship in international waters in the northern Gulf. 
[12/10 NYT] 

Dec. 9: An Iraqi warplane hit the Bahamian- 
registered oil tanker B. T. Investor south of Kharg 
Island. [12/10 WP] 

Dec. 10: Iraq said its planes hit a **very large naval 
target" near Kharg Island. [12/11 NYT] 

Dec. 15: Iraqi jets hit the Greek-owned supertanker 
Ninemia outside the war zone in the northern Gulf. 
Two crewmen were reported killed. Iraq said it had 
attacked 2 ‘‘naval targets” south of Kharg Island. 
[12/16 WP] 

Dec. 17: Iraq claimed its warplanes had hit another 
“large naval target.” Marine salvage executives in 
Bahrain said the planes had instead attacked the 
Ninemia for a second time. [12/17 NYT] 

Iraqi warplanes attacked the Greek-owned cargo 
vessel Aegis Cosmic south of the war zone. Iraq 
said it had bombed a *'naval target." [12/18 NYT] 
Dec. 18: Iraq said its warplanes hit a “large naval 
target” south of Kharg Island. [12/19 WP] 

Dec. 21: Iraq said its warplanes attacked 2 **large 
naval targets." Shipping sources confirmed that 
the Norwegian supertanker Thorshavet and the 
Liberian tanker Magnolia were hit south of Kharg 
Island. [12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 22: Iran rejected a resolution of an Islamic 
Conference Organization foreign ministers meeting 
calling on Iran to accept Islamic mediation in its 
war with Iraq. [12/23 WP] 

Dec. 25: The Indian supertanker Kanchenjunga 
was set afire 70 miles northeast of Qatar by war- 
planes believed to be Iranian. [12/26 WP] 

Dec. 26: Warplanes believed to be Iranian set fire to 
the Spanish supertanker Aragon 10 miles north of 
the Shah Olam Shoals. [12/27 WP] 

Dec. 29: Iraq said its warplanes shot down 2 Iranian 
warplanes in the southern battlefront. [12/30 WP] 

Dec. 30: The Iranian press agency said Iraqi war- 
planes killed at least 14 people and wounded over 
90 others in bombing attacks on 2 Iranian villages. 
[12/31 WP] 

Dec. 31: Iraq said its warplanes had crippled a 
“large naval target” in the Gulf. [1/1 NYT] 


1985 


Jan. 7: Iraq said its warplanes had hit 2 ‘‘large 
naval targets’’ near Kharg Island. The Panamanian- 


registered freighter Topaz Express reported being 
hit by a missile. [1/8 WP] 

Jan. 8: Iraq said its warplanes attacked 3 ‘‘naval 
targets" south of Kharg Island. Shipping sources 
confirmed an attack on the South Korean cargo 
vessel Hanlim Mariner. [1/9 NYT] 

Jan. 10: Iraq said its warplanes had hit a “‘large 
naval target” near Kharg Island. [1/11 JP] 

Jan. 11: Iraq said its warplanes hit 1 medium and 1 
large ‘‘naval target’’ near Kharg Island. [1/11 NYT] 
Jan. 14: Iran said its air force had inflicted consid- 
erable losses and casualties the day before in 
bombing attacks on an Iraqi military garrison 80 
kilometers inside Iraq. [1/14 FBIS] 

Jran said it shot down an Iraqi warplane over 
Jranian waters in the Gulf. Iraq said its warplanes 
hit a “large naval target” near Kharg Island. [1/15 
WP] 


Western Sahara 
1984 


Oct. 16: The Polisario claimed that its ''Great 
Maghrib” offensive launched on October 13 had 
destroyed the entire Moroccan military defense 
system near Zag, and killed 75 Moroccan soldiers. 
Morocco confirmed fierce fighting in an attack 
which it said was prepared and carried out from 
Algerian territory. It said 37 Moroccan soldiers and 
176 Polisario guerrillas had been killed. [10/17 
FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Moroccan King Hassan II warned that 
Morocco would pull out of the Organization for 
African Unity (OAU) if the Sahrawi Arab Demo- 
cratic Republic (SADR) was admitted to the 
planned OAU summit in November. [10/26 FBIS] 
Nov. 6: The Polisario claimed to have killed 13 
Moroccan soldiers in the northeast Western Sa- 
hara. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: Nigeria announced it would recognize the 
SADR. [11/12 NYT] 

Nov. 12: Morocco and Zaire withdrew from the 
OAU summit to protest the seating of the SADR at 
the summit meeting in Addis Adaba. Morocco also 
announced that it was withdrawing from the OAU 
itself. [11/13 WP] 

Nov. 24: The Polisario said 136 Moroccan soldiers 
had been killed between November 6-20 in the 
continuing Great Maghrib offensive. [11/26 FBIS] 
Nov. 28: Morocco said 114 Polisario guerrillas and 
14 Moroccan soldiers were killed in a clash on 
November 25 in the Western Sahara. The Polisario 
said it had killed 72 Moroccan soldiers in an attack 
in the Haouza area on November 27. [11/29 FBIS] 
Nov. 29: Morocco broke diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia the day after the latter recognized the 
SADR. [11/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 5: The UN General Assembly adopted a 
resolution calling on Morocco and the Polisario to 
undertake direct negotiations to achieve a ceasefire 
in the Western Sahara. [12/7 LM] 


Dec. 9: The Polisario said 24 Moroccan soldiers had 
been killed in November 22 and December 6 
clashes. [12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: The Polisario said 135 Moroccan soldiers 
were killed in a Polisario attack in the Mahbes area 
the day before. [12/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: The Polisario said 100 Moroccan soldiers 
were killed in a December 24 attack in the Mahbes 
area. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 31: The Polisario said 107 Moroccan soldiers 
were killed in Polisario attacks between December 
22-28. [1/2 FBIS] 


1985 
Jan. 2: The Polisario said it killed 65 Moroccan 
soldiers on December 31. [1/3 FBIS] 
Jan. 3: The Polisario said it killed 250 Moroccan 
soldiers in January 1 fighting in the Mahbes region. 
[1/4 FBIS] 
Jan. 11: The Middle East Economic Digest re- 
ported that Morocco had started building a fourth 
defense wall across its border with Algeria to 
prevent further Polisario attacks. [1/11 MEED] 
Jan. 13: The Polisario claimed 311 Moroccan sol- 
diers were killed and 1 Moroccan aircraft was shot 
down in a Polisario attack the day before. [1/14 
FBIS] 
Jan. 14: Morocco announced that 25 Moroccan 
soldiers and 70 Polisario rebels were killed in 
fighting on January 12 in the Mahbes region, and 
that one of its planes was shot down by a missile 
launched from the territory of a neighboring coun- 
try. [1/15 FBIS] 

The Polisario said it shot down 2 Moroccan 
aircraft the day before. [1/14 FBIS] 
Jan. 14: Morocco announced that its armed forces 
working on the construction of the last part of the 
security wall had clashed with ‘‘mercenaries’’ the 
day before. [1/14 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


(See also, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia) 


1984 


Oct. 20: Radio Afghanistan announced that French 
television reporter Jacques Abouchar had been 
sentenced to 18 years in prison for spying, entering 
the country illegally, and helping ‘‘counterrevolu- 
tionaries.” [10/21 NYT] 

Oct. 22: France formally protested to Afghanistan 
the 18-year prison sentence given to Jacques 
Abouchar. [10/23 WP] 

Oct. 25: President Babrak Karmal said Abouchar 
would be pardoned. [10/26 WP] 
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Oct. 27: Kabul radio reported that Abouchar had 
been released and flown to Paris. [10/28 JP] 

Oct. 30: Western diplomats reported that Afghan 
rebels had increased rocket attacks on Kabul dur- 
ing the previous week, and shot down at least 4 
Soviet helicopters. [10/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 2: A message from rebel leader Ahmad Shah 
Massoud reported by Agence France Presse said 
Soviet and Afghan forces had launched a new 
offensive in the Panjshir and neighboring valleys on 
October 26. [11/2 FBIS] ' 
Nov. 4: Nine people were executed for the August 
31 bomb explosion at Kabul airport. [11/5 FBIS] 

Kabul radio reported that 5 people were killed 
and 16 wounded by a November 3 rebel missile 
attack in Kabul. [11/5 CSM] 

Nov. 15: The UN General Assembly approved a 
resolution calling for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan. [11/16 WP] 

Nov. 20: Western diplomatic sources said Afghan 
rebels had killed a Soviet general by shooting down 
his helicopter on November 13, and also destroyed 
7-9 planes and 1-3 helicopters at a Soviet base at 
Kandahar on November 10. [11/21 LM] 

Nov. 24: Radio Afghanistan reported that 4 people 
were killed and 18 wounded in a guerrilla missile 
attack in Kabul. [11/26 WP] 

Nov. 27: The New York Times reported that the US 
had earmarked $280m in covert military aid to 
Afghan rebels in 1985. [11/28 NYT] 

Dec. 3: Kabul radio reported that President Karmal 
had appointed Army Chief of Staff Brig. Gen. 
Nazar Muhammad to replace Lt. Gen. Abdul Qadir 
as Defense Minister. [12/4 WP] 

Dec. 25: Le Monde reported heavy fighting in 
northern Panjshir Valley, according to sources 
close to rebel forces. [12/25 LM] 

Rebel sources said Soviet and Afghan forces had 
launched 2 major offensives in eastern Afghanistan 
in an attempt to seal the border with Pakistan. 
[12/26 FBIS] 


Algeria 
(See also, Petroleum Affairs, 
Affairs, Saudi Arabia) 


1984 

Oct. 19: French President Frangois Mitterrand met 
with President Chadli Benjedid during a brief visit 
to Algeria. [10/19 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: President Benjedid signed a pardon decree 
granting the posthumous rehabilitation of 21 Alge- 
rians, including Mohamed Khider and Krim 
Belkacem. [10/25 LM] 

Oct. 26: Algeria and Mauritania signed an agree- 
ment on ways to redraw their mutual border in the 
Sahara. [11/2 MEED] 


Regional 
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Nov. 1: The official commemoration of the 30th 
anniversary of the Algerian revolution was held in 
Algiers. Those attending included French Foreign 
Minister Claude Cheysson, Libyan Staff Major 
‘Abd al-Salam Ahmad Jallüd, Moroccan Foreign 
Minister Abdelouahed Belkziz, Deputy Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet Pavel 
Gilashvili, and US Energy Secretary Donald 
Hodel. [11/2 LM] 

Nov. 5: Lebanese President Amin al-Jumayyil left 
Algeria after talks with Benjedid. [11/6 FBIS] : 
Nov. 7: UAE President Shaykh Zàyid bin Sultan Al 
Nuhayyan arrived in Algiers on a ‘“‘friendly and 
working visit.” [11/8 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: Elections for local popular assembly rep- 
resentatives were held throughout the country. 
[12/13 LM] 


Bahrain 
(See also, Regional Affairs) 


1985 


Jan. 13: Jordanian King Husayn arrived in 
Manama on a one-day visit. [1/14 FBIS] 


Cyprus 


1984 

Dec. 12: UN Secretary General Javier Pérez de 
Cuéllar announced that a summit meeting between 
Cypriot President Spiros Kiprianou and Turkish 
Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash would be convened 
on January 17. [12/13 WP] 

Dec. 22: President Kiprianou announced he was 
ending his alliance with the Communist Party. 
[12/25 LM] : 
Jan. 7: Kiprianou reshuffled his Cabinet: 

Georgios Iacovou: Foreign Affairs 

Constantinos Kittis: Finances 
Constantinos Michaelides: 
President 

Rois Nicolaides: Interior 
Stelios Katsellis: Defense 
Andreas Papasolomontos: Agriculture & Natural 
Resources 

Christos Pelekanos: Health 

Andreas Christophides: Education 

Michalakis Michaelides: Commerce & Industry 
Christos Mavrellis: Communications & Public 
Works 

Andreas Mousiouttas: Labor & Social Security 
Demitrios Liveras: Justice 

Elias Eliades: Deputy Minister of the Interior [1/11 
MEED] 


Minister to the 
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Jan. 11: The Middle East Economic Digest re- 
ported the resignation of 3 ministers of the Turkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus: Labor Minister 
Hasan Ozbafli; Minister of Trade & Industry Fuat 
Veziroglu; and Minister of the Interior Oktay 
Feridun. [1/11 MEED] 


Egypt 
(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Petroleum Affairs, Jordan, Libya, 


Sudan) 


1984 


Oct. 21: Jordanian Crown Prince Hasan met in 
Cairo with President Husni Mubarak during a 
4-day visit to Egypt. [10/22 WSJ] 

Oct. 25: President Mubarak reorganized the politi- 
cal bureau of the National Democratic Party. Eight 
ministers, including Defense Minister 'Abd al- 
Halim Abi Ghazàla and Culture Minister ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Radwan, were dropped. New members 
included People's Assembly Speaker Rif'at al- 
Mahjub and Foreign Minister 'Ismàt ‘Abd al- 
Majid. [10/25 NYT] 

Oct. 27: Egypt said it would hold joint maneuvers 
in the Mediterranean with the US Sixth Fleet on 
November 5-7. [10/28 JP] 

Nov. 2: Mubarak returned to Egypt following visits 
to France and West Germany. [11/5 FBIS] 

Nov. 3: The Egyptian Supreme Court accused 
security police of torturing more than half of the 
281 Muslim fundamentalist defendants in a trial on 
sedition and murder charges which ended on Sep- 
tember 30. [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 10: Sudanese President Ja‘far al-Numayri 
arrived on a 2-day visit to Egypt. [11/13 FBIS] 
Nov. 22: About 1000 students at al-Azhar Univer- 
sity protested the death the day before of a student 
who was struck by a police car. Police detained 64 
students. [11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: Al-Azhar University was closed for 2 
weeks by the government and some 300 students 
were arrested following demonstrations by under- 
graduates. [11/27 LM] 

Nov. 28: Mubarak denied Libyan assertions that 
Egypt was preparing to invade Libya, but.con- 
firmed that ‘‘precautions’’ were being taken on 
their mutual border. [12/3 MEES] 

Dec. 1: King Husayn of Jordan arrived in Cairo on 
a 3-day state visit. [12/2 NYT] 

Dec. 2: King Husayn denounced the Camp David 
accords in a speech before the Egyptian parlia- 
ment. [12/3 NYT] 


1985 

Jan. 1: Mubarak freed Coptic Pope Shanüda III 
from his 3-year banishment and allowed him to 
resume his papal duties. [1/2 WP] 


Iran 
(See also, Regional Affairs, Turkey) 


1984 

Oct. 18: The Majlis rejected Prime Minister Mir 
Husayn Musavi’s nomination of Col. Farrukh 
‘Azimi I'timàdi as defense minister. [10/19 NYT] 
Oct. 21: The Tehran newspaper Kayhan reported 
that Iran had ruled out agreement with Turkey on 
joint operations against Kurdish guerrillas in bor- 
der areas. [10/22 WP] 

Oct. 25: Col. Isma'il Suhrabi was appointed Chief 
of the Iranian Armed Forces General Staff. He 
replaced Brig. Gen Qasim ‘Ali Zahirnezhad, who 
became Ayatallah Rüballáh Khumayni’s repre- 
sentative on the Supreme Defense Council. [10/26 
FBIS] 

Oct. 28: The Iranian news agency reported that a 
bomb exploded at the residence of the Iranian 
ambadassor to the Vatican. [10/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 5: Isfahan radio reported that Iran had final- 
ized plans for the country’s first nuclear reactor, to 
be completed at the beginning of the next year. 
[11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: Iranian troops in Tehran stormed a Saudi 
jet hijacked to Iran by 2 Yemenis and freed the 
hostages. The hijackers were granted political asy- 
lum in Iran, according to Iranian officials. [11/7 
WP] 

Nov. 8: Tehran radio said Ayatallah Khumayni 
would go into seclusion for 2 weeks beginning 
November 11. [11/9 WP] 

: The Supreme Judicial Council designated special 
courts to deal with bribery, embezzlement and 
fraud as part of a government campaign against 
corruption. [11/12 NYT] 

Nov. 21: The Tehran newspaper Kayhan reported 
that 5 officials of the Ministry of Heavy Industry 
had been sentenced in special corruption courts to 
be flogged, fined and sent into internal exile for 
accepting bribes. [11/23 CSM] 

Nov. 26: Tahmasb Mazahiri was appointed deputy 
prime minister and supervisor of the Foundation of 
the Oppressed. [11/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: A Kuwaiti jetliner was hijacked to Iran. 
One hostage was reported killed. [12/5 WP] 

' Tran said it would replace 2 Iranian judges on a 
US-Iranian claims tribunal who had assaulted a 
Swedish judge on September 3. [12/5 WP] 

Dec. 5: Iran said a hostage killed by hijackers 
holding a Kuwaiti plane in Tehran was a US 
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diplomat, and that the hijackers had demanded the 
release of prisoners in Kuwait. [12/6 WP] 

Dec. 7: Hijackers of a Kuwaiti plane in Tehran said 
they had killed 2 American and 2 Kuwaiti pas- 
sengers and threatened to kill 2 Kuwaiti diplomats 
and an American official unless Kuwait released a 
group of convicted terrorists, according to the 
Iranian press agency. [12/8 WP] 

Dec. 8: The Kuwaiti parliament called on Iran to 
“intervene seriously" to free the hostages of a 
Kuwaiti plane in Tehran and backed the Kuwaiti 
government’s refusal to meet the hijackers’ de- 
mands. [12/9 WP] 

Dec. 9: Iranian security forces stormed the hijacked 
Kuwaiti airliner in Tehran, arresting 4 hijackers 
and freeing the 9 remaining hostages. [12/10 WP] 
Dec. 11: The US criticized Iran for having en- 
couraged ‘‘extreme behavior” by hijackers in Iran 
and demanded that Iran prosecute the hijackers or 
extradite them for trial. It confirmed that 2 US 
Agency for International Development officials had 
been killed. [12/12 WP] 

Dec. 13: Prime Minister Musàvi indicated that 
hijackers of a Kuwaiti airliner could only be extra- 
dited if an opposition leader in France was returned 
to Iran. [12/13 WP] 

Dec. 18: Iran said it would try 4 hijackers who 
killed 2 Americans aboard a Kuwaiti jetliner. [12/19 
WP] 

Dec. 25: The Iranian news agency reported that a 
car bomb explosion in Tehran killed at least 4 
people and injured 50. It accused American ‘‘ter- 
rorist agents’’ of responsibility. [12/26 WP] 

Dec. 26: A bomb exploded in Tehran. No casualties 
were reported. [12/27 WP] 


Iraq 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Turkey) 


1984 

Oct. 16: King Husayn of Jordan held talks in 
Baghdad with President Saddàm Husayn during a 
one-day visit to Iraq. [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: Foreign Minister Tariq ‘Aziz arrived in 
Moscow for a one-day working visit. [10/19 NYT] 
Oct. 20: Two hundred fifty members were elected 
to the national assembly. [10/26 MEED] 

Oct. 24: Iraq confirmed that it had agreed on joint 
action with Turkey against Kurdish guerrillas in 
border areas, including a possible pursuit into each 
other's territory. [10/25 JP] 

Oct. 29: Western and Arab diplomats said Kurdish 
separatists in northern Iraq had increased attacks 
on government troops after a cease-fire ended 
earlier in the month. [10/30 NYT] 

Nov. 3: Kurdish rebel sources said Iraq had ex- 
ecuted over 37 army deserters of Kurdish origin 
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since it broke off negotiations several days before 
with Kurdish rebels. [11/4 WP] 

Nov. 26: The US and Iraq announced at the conclu- 
sion of a meeting between Foreign Minister ‘Aziz 
and US President Ronald Reagan in Washington 
that they had resumed diplomatic relations broken 
by Iraq in 1967. [11/27 WP] 

Dec. 12: An interior ministry spokesman said 2 
children were killed and 5 people wounded in a 
bomb blast in Baghdad, and charged ‘‘agents of the 
Iranian and Syrian regimes" with responsibility. 
[12/14 JP] 


Israel 
(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Sudan) 


1984 


Oct. 17: US Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
announced at the end of a visit to Israel that the US 
would grant Israel access to technology needed for 
its Lavi fighter jet. [10/18 NYT] 

Oct. 22: Prime Minister Shimon Peres told the 
Knesset that the Israeli government had decided to 
defer action on what he said was a US offer to defer 
a $500m debt payment. [10/23 NYT] 

Oct. 23: The government adopted an economic 
plan which included a wage and price freeze, 
35-4076 cut in real gross wages, and dismissal of 
thousands of civil servants. [10/24 JP] 

Nov. 4: A 3-month freeze on prices, wages and 
taxes went into effect after government, Histadrut 
labor union and private employers’ representatives 
reached agreement on an economic plan. [11/4 JP] 
Nov. 5: South African Foreign Minister Roelof 
Botha met with Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
during a ‘‘private visit" to Israel. [11/6 NYT] 
Nov. 13: A $50m libel suit by Industry and Trade 
Minister Ariel Sharon against Time Inc. began in 
New York. [11/14 WP] 

Dec. 5: Prime Minister Peres arrived in Paris for a 
4-day official visit to France. [12/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 11: The US Defense Department confirmed 
that US and Israeli naval vessels were conducting 
joint anti-submarine exercises in the Mediterra- 
nean. [12/12 WP] 

Sephardi Torah Guardians (Shas) party leader 
Rabbi Yitzhak Peretz informed Peres that Shas was 
withdrawing from the government. [12/12 JP] 

Dec. 16: Shas leader Peretz submitted his letter of 
resignation as Minister without Portfolio to Peres. 
[12/17 NYT] 

Dec. 20: National Religious Party leader Yosef 
Burg became minister for religious affairs and Shas 
leader Peretz became minister of the interior in a 
compromise which averted the collapse of the 
coalition government. [12/21 NYT] 


Dec. 21: The US State Department said it would 
not grant Israel's request for an $800m emergency 
grant until Israel adopted a more effective eco- 
nomic austerity program. [12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 25: The Knesset deprived Kach party leader 
Meir Kahane of freedom of movement granted by 
the Knesset members Immunity Law. [12/26 JP] 
Dec. 31: A report by the State Comptroller on the 
October 1983 collapse of Israeli bank stocks 
sharply criticized the roles of government institu- 
tions and commercial banks. [1/1 JP] 


1985 

Jan. 3: Israel acknowledged that over 10,000 Ethio- 
pian Jews had been brought to Israel in recent 
years. [1/4 WP] 

Jan. 6: A spokesman for the Jewish Agency said 
the airlift of Ethiopian Jews to Israel had been 
halted. [1/7 NYT] 


Jordan 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Bahrain, 
Egypt, Iraq, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia) 


1984 


Oct. 30: King Husayn criticized US policies in the 
Middle East and said he planned to buy weapons 
from the Soviet Union since the US refused to sell 
arms to Jordan. [10/31 WP] 

Nov. 1: ‘Abdullah ‘Uwaydat resigned as minister of 
culture, youth & antiquities, ‘Abd al-Salam Kan‘an 
resigned as minister of social development, and the 
Cabinet was reshuffled: 

Tahir Hikmat: Culture, Tourism, & Antiquities 
Taysir ‘Abd al-Jabir: Labor & Social Development 
Farhi ‘Ubayd: Transportation 

Hisham al-Khatib: Energy & Mineral Wealth 
‘Abdullah al-Nusür: Planning 

Hàni al-Khasawinah: Youth 

{11/2 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: A Jordanian diplomat, ‘Azmi Mufti, was 
shot and killed by a gunman in Bucharest. [12/5 
WP] 

Dec. 10: King Husayn held talks with British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher in London. [12/12 
FBIS] 

Dec. 14: Husayn met with French President 
Frangois Mitterrand during a visit to France. [12/17 
FBIS] 


1985 
Jan. 5: Egyptian President Husni Mubarak met for 
3 hours with Husayn at Aqaba. [1/6 NYT] 

Jordan confirmed that it had purchased Soviet air 
defense equipment and said it was trying to buy 
weapons from Britain and France. [1/7 WP] 


Kuwait 
(See also, Regional Affairs, Iran) 


1984 

Oct. 18: The Wall Street Journal reported that the 
Kuwaiti stock exchange would begin supervising 
the unofficial al-Manakh stock market. [10/18 WSJ] 


1985 

Jan. 13: Jordanian King Husayn met with Amir 
Shaykh Jàbir al-Ahmad Al Sabah during a short 
visit to Kuwait. [1/14 FBIS] 


Lebanon 


(See also, 
Libya, Syria) 


1984 


Oct. 16: Husayn al-Husayni was elected speaker of 
the Chamber of Deputies, replacing Kamil al-Asad. 
[10/17 NYT] 

Oct. 20: Six people died in clashes between rival 
militias in Tripoli. [10/20 JP] 

Oct. 22: The government announced it would at- 
tempt to close illegal ports. [10/23 WP] 

Beirut radio stations reported that at least 4 
people had been killed and 1 wounded in fighting at 
a refugee camp in Burj al-Barajnah in southern 
Beirut. [10/23 NYT] 

Oct. 29: East and West Beirut were hit by shells 
and rockets for the first time in 4 months during 
fighting between Druze militiamen and Lebanese 
army troops fighting near Suq al-Gharb. [10/30 WP] 
Nov. 2: Seven civilians were wounded in gunbattles 
between militiamen which forced Lebanese army 
troops to close all but one crossing between East 
and West Beirut. [11/3 WP] 

Nov. 3: The Lebanese army began enforcement of 
a government ban on illegal ports. [11/4 NYT] 
Nov. 9: The heaviest fighting since July broke out in 
Beirut. [11/10 NYT] 

Nov. 14: The Cabinet named Maj. Gen. Mahmüd 
Tayy Abü Dargham as army chief of staff, and 
approved a plan for the army to take over security 
for the coastal highway from Beirut to the Awali 
river. [11/15 WP] 

Nov. 17: Heavy fighting broke out between Leba- 
nese army troops and Druze militiamen in the hills 
above Beirut. [11/17 WP] 

Nov. 24: Syrian Vice President 'Abd al-Halim 
Khaddàm met in Bikfayya with President Amin 
al-Jumayyil and Lebanese Cabinet members on 
plans to deploy the Lebanese army in Beirut and 
along the coastal road. [11/25 NYT] 


Arab-Israeli Conflict, Algeria, 
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Nov. 26: About 6000 Lebanese army troops moved 
into militia-controlled areas of Beirut in the first 
phase of a government security plan. [11/27 WP] 
Nov. 29: A car bomb in Aley and shelling in East 
Beirut killed 6 people and wounded 19. [11/30 
NYT] 

Dec. 2: Druze and Christian militias engaged in 
heavy artillery and rocket battles in the Iqlim 
al-Kharrüb region. [12/3 JP] 

Dec. 8: Fighting continued for the third day be- 
tween Druze militiamen and Lebanese army troops 
around Suq al-Gharb. [12/9 NYT] 

Dec. 11: Fierce fighting between Druze militiamen 
and Lebanese army troops continued around Suq 
al-Gharb and between Druze and Christian militias 
in the Kharrüb region. [12/12 JP] 

Dec. 12: A car bomb exploded near a Druze meet- 
ing house in West Beirut, killing 2 people and 
wounding 12. [12/13 NYT] 

Dec. 14: Gunmen shot and killed Druze senior army 
officer Lt. Col. Mahmüd Abü Rabi'ah and his aide 
in West Beirut. [12/15 NYT] 

Dec. 17: Three civilians were reported killed as 
artillery battles continued in the Kharrüb and West 
and East Beirut were hit by shells. [12/18 NYT] 
Dec. 20: The Lebanese army took over control of 
Tripoli from private militias. [12/21 NYT] 

Dec. 21: A car bomb explosion in the Druze village 
of Ra's al-Matn east of Beirut killed 3 people and 
wounded 29. [12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 22: Five civilians were reported wounded in 2 
bomb explosions in West Beirut. [12/23 WP] 

Dec. 26: The Cabinet authorized the army to take 
over and reopen the coastal highway. [12/27 WP] 


1985 


Jan. 1: Fighting outside Beirut intensified and 
relatives of missing Lebanese blocked roads be- 
tween East and West Beirut for the sixth day. [1/2 
WP] 

Jan. 4: The Swiss chargé d’affaires was kidnapped 
in West Beirut. [1/4 WP] 

Jan. 7: The Swiss chargé was released unharmed. 
[1/8 WP] 

Jan. 8: The American head of Catholic Relief 
Services in Beirut, Rev. Lawrence Martin Jenco, 
was kidnapped by gunmen in West Beirut. [1/9 WP] 

The body of a senior French military observer 
was found near the museum crossing between East 
and West Beirut. [1/9 WP] 

The government sent 200 policemen 10 miles 
south of Beirut to clear the way for the deployment 
of troops to open the coastal highway. [1/9 NYT] 
Jan. 9: A bomb explosion at a Christian-owned 
restaurant in West Beirut killed at least 3 people 
and wounded 13. [1/10 WP] 

Jan. 11: A bomb explosion in West Beirut killed 3 
people and wounded 27. [1/12 WP] 

An anonymous caller to a foreign news agency 
said the Islamic Jihad terrorist organization was 
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holding Rev. Jenco of Catholic Relief Services. 
[1/12 WP] 
Jan. 12: Three bomb explosions in West Beirut 
killed at least 4 people and injured 46 others. [1/13 
WP] 

The Lebanese army began deploying its forces 
along the southern coastal road. [1/13 WP] 
Jan. 14: Two French military observers were shot 
to death in the Beirut suburb of Burj al-Barajnah. A 
caller claimed responsibility on behalf of the Is- 
lamic Jihad and warned that it would try as spies 5 
Americans it said it was holding hostage. [1/15 WP] 


Libya 


(See also, Egypt, Sudan, Tunisia) 


1984 


Oct. 21: The Libyan news agency Jana reported 
that Libyan authorities were negotiating with So- 
viet officials for the construction of a nuclear power 
station in Libya. [10/22 JP] 
Oct. 22: Lebanese President Amin al-Jumayyil met 
in Tripoli with Head of State Mu'ammar al- 
Qadhdhafi during an overnight visit to Libya. 
[10/23 FBIS] 
Oct. 27: Libya announced that former Tunisian 
Foreign Minister Mohamed Masmoudi had been 
appointed as Libyan ambassador to the UN. [10/30 
FBIS] 
Nov. 1: Jana reported that remaining Libyan troops 
had withdrawn from Faya-Largeau and Fada in 
Chad the day before. [11/2 FBIS] , 
Nov. 6: UAE President Shaykh Zayid bin Sultan Al 
Nuháyyan met with Qadhdhafi during a visit to 
Libya. [11/7 FBIS] 
Nov. 11: France and Libya announced the comple- 
tion of the withdrawal of their troops from Chad. 
[11/11 WP] ; 
Nov. 13: The official Chadian press agency said 
Libyan troops had not withdrawn from Chad. 
[11/14 NYT] 
Nov. 14: The US State Department said a substan- 
tial number of Libyan troops remained in Chad. 
[11/15 WP] 
Nov. 15: Qadhdhàfi held talks with French Presi- 
dent Frangois Mitterrand on Crete. Greek Prime 
Minister Andreas Papandreou acted as mediator. 
[11/16 WP] 
Nov. 16: President Mitterrand acknowledged that 
some Libyan troops remained in Chad. [11/17 WP] 
Jana reported that a Libyan ''suicide squad” 
had killed former Libyan Prime Minister ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Bakküsh in Cairo. [11/17 WP] 
Nov. 17: Egypt announced it had foiled a Libyan 
plot to kill Libyan opposition figure Bakküsh and 
tricked Qadhdhafr into announcing his assassina- 
tion. Egyptian President Husni Mubarak said 


Qadhdhafi was plotting to assassinate several 
Western and Arab leaders. [11/18 NYT] 

Nov. 19: Qadhdhafi announced at the end of a 3-day 
visit to Malta that Malta and Libya had signed a 
friendship treaty. [11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: Libyan Foreign Minister ‘Ali ‘Abd al- 
Salam Turayki said Libyan troops remained in 
Chad for "'technical reasons.” [11/23 WP] 

Dec. 1: The Washington Post reported that a treaty 
between Libya and Malta signed on November 19 
called for Libyan military training of Maltese 
forces and Libyan assistance to Malta ‘‘in case of 
threats or aggression.” [12/1 WP] 

Dec. 20: Qadhdhafi met with Spanish Prime Minis- 
ter Felipe González in Majorca, Spain. [12/21 
NYT] 


1985 


Jan. 13: Libyan diplomat Faraj 'Umar Makhiyün 
was killed by a gunman in Rome. [1/14 NYT] 


Morocco 
(See also, Regional Affairs) 


1984 


Nov. 1: Nine student inmates in prison in Beni- 
Mellal went on a hunger strike on October 18, and 
5 of them were hospitalized, according to relatives. 
[11/3 LM] 

Nov. 8: Minister of National Education Azzeddine 
Laraki resigned from the Istiglal Party. [11/9 FBIS] 
Nov. 18: UAE President Shaykh Zayid bin Sultan 
Al Nuhayyan arrived in Morocco for a visit of a 
few days. [11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 20: The president of a Moroccan human rights 
group said in Paris that 6 prisoners condemned to 
death at the central prison at Kenitra had under- 
gone a hunger strike on November 3 in support of 
hunger strikers at Marrakesh, Essaouira and Safi. 
[11/22 LM] 


Oman 
(See also, Regional Affairs, UAE) 


1985 

Jan. 11:The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that Sayyid al-Mu'tasim bin Hamad al-Busaydi was 
appointed regional and municipal affairs minister, a 
new post. [1/11 MEED] 

Jan. 14: Jordan's King Husayn met with Sultan 
Qabiis bin Sa‘id during a brief visit to Oman. [1/15 
FBIS] 


Pakistan 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan) 


Oct. 17: Five people were killed and 88 arrested 
near Hyderabad as police attempted to search 2 
buses. [10/19 NYT] 

Oct. 18: The family of banned Pakistan People's 
Party president Gulam Mustafa Jatoi said he had 
been released after 14 months of detention. [10/19 
JP] 

Oct. 19: Three universities were closed in Sind 
province following the death of 5 students in a 
clash with police on Oct. 17. [10/19 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Karachi radio announced that all schools 
and colleges in Hyderabad would remain closed 
until October 26. Agence France Presse (AFP) 
reported that security forces in Sind Province were 
put on alert on the fourth day of student demon- 
strations protesting the October 17 shooting of 
students by police. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Dacca radio reported that Pakistani civil- 
ians were being evacuated from the Punch District 
border with India as Pakistani and Indian troops 
continued a heavy exchange of fire begun on Oc- 
tober 18. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 24: Four people were killed and 38 wounded in 
3 explosions over 2 days in Peshawar, Pirachinar, 
and Islamabad. [10/26 LM] 

An official Pakistani spokesman denied reports 

of recent clashes between India and Pakistan in 
Kashmir and Punch District. [10/25 FBIS] 
Oct. 25: The Wall Street Journal reported that US 
President Ronald Reagan had warned President 
Muhammad Zia ul-Haq in a September 12 personal 
letter that Pakistan risked losing US military assist- 
ance if it continued a nuclear weapons program. 
[10/25 WSJ] 

Pakistan protested to Afghanistan over viola- 
tions of its airspace and shooting in Chitral in 
which one person was killed on October 21. Af- 
ghanistan protested to Pakistan over provocations 
by border troops on October 19 and 22 east of 
Barikot which killed and wounded several civilians 
and military personnel, according to Kabul radio. 
[10/26 FBIS] 

AFP reported that 3 suspected Afghan secret 
police agents had been arrested in connection with 
the October 24 bomb explosion in a cinema in 
Peshawar. Officials said the death toll in the explo- 
sion had risen to 5. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: The governor of Pakistan’s North West 
Frontier Province said that the anti-government 
al-Zulfiqar organization had reestablished its head- 
quarters in Kabul, Afghanistan. [10/29 JP] 

Oct. 29: Pakistan said 4 people were killed in an 
Afghan bombing attack on the village of Arandu in 
the Chitral region. [10/30 WP] 

Oct. 31: The Pakistan Cabinet declared a 3-day 
period of mourning for the death of Indian Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. [11/1 FBIS] 
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Nov. 1: President Zia offered Indian Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi his full support in efforts to create an 
atmosphere of trust between the 2 countries. [11/2 
NYTI 

Nov. 18: A lawyer's group said 31 Pakistanis were 
staging a hunger strike to protest their military trial 
in Lahore on charges of plotting to overthrow the 
government. [11/19 NYT] 

Nov. 20: The government acknowledged that politi- 
cal prisoners at Kot-Lakhpat prison in Lahore had 
been staging a hunger strike for more than a month. 
[11/23 LM] 

Nov. 24: A Pakistani official said that about 10,000 
unmarried Afghan refugees had been expelled from 
Peshawar and 5000 would be expelled the next 
month. [11/25 NYT] 

Dec. 1: Zia announced a December 19 referendum 
on his Islamic policies, approval of which would 
mean his reelection as president for another 5 
years. [12/2 WP] 

Dec. 5: The 11-party opposition alliance Movement 
for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD) called for 
a boycott of the December 19 referendum. [12/5 
FBIS] 

The government said that those who boycotted 
an election or referendum or incited others not to 
participate would be fined or jailed or both. [12/6 
FBIS] 

Dec. 6: AFP reported that Sunni mobs burned Shi‘i 
mosques and homes during clashes in Karachi on 
the anniversary of the birth of the Prophet 
Muhammad. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: The Jamiat Ulema-i-Islam religious party 
defied the government ban on campaigning against 
a December referendum by repeating its call for a 
boycott. [12/10 JP] ` 

Dec. 12: The Karachi Bar Association called for a 
boycott of a December 19 referendum. [12/13 
NYT] 

Dec. 20: Government election officials said the Zia 
had won 97.7% of the December 19 referendum 
vote with a 62% turnout of registered voters. The 
MRD denounced the result as ‘‘an unprecedented 
fraud’’ and said only 5-10% of eligible voters had 
participated. [12/21 NYT] 

Dec. 21: AFP reported that several thousand op- 
ponents of Zia clashed with police following a 
meeting called by the MRD. [12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 24: At least 6 Pakistani opposition leaders 
including Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi and MRD 
secretary-general Khwaja Khairuddin were ar- 
rested prior to an opposition rally. [12/26 FBIS] 
Dec. 26: Khan Aboul Wali Khan, principal opposi- 
tion leader in North West Frontier Province, was 
placed under house arrest. Jatoi and Khairuddin 
were released in Karachi. [12/27 FBIS] 

Pakistan said 6 Afghan warplanes killed 4 civil- 
ians in a bombing attack in the Chitral region. 
[12/28 LM] 

Dec. 27: A spokesman for the opposition National 
Democratic Party said 34 party members including 
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its secretary-general Ghulam Ahmed Bilour had 
been arrested. [12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 30: The death toll rose to 6 people in the third 
day of demonstrations by Biharis in Orangi town- 
ship protesting an anti-Bihari remark by Zia. [1/2 
FBIS] 


1985 


Jan. 12: Zia announced that elections would be 
held on February 25 to replace the Parliament 
disbanded in July 1977 with the imposition of 
martial law. [1/11 NYT] 


Qatar 


(See also, Regional Affairs) 


1985 

Jordanian King Husayn held talks with Amir 
Shaykh Khalifa bin Hamad AI Thàni during a brief 
visit to Qatar. [1/15 FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also, Regional Affairs) 


1984 

Nov. 12: Algerian President Chadli Benjedid left 
Medina at the end of a one-day visit which included 
talks with King Fahd. [11/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 2: King Fahd said in an interview that he 
intended to set up a consultative assembly within 3 
or 4 months and give the country a written consti- 
tution. [12/3 NYT] 


1985 


Jan. 1: Jordanian King Husayn met with Fahd in 
Riyadh during an official 2-day visit to Saudi 
Arabia. [1/2 FBIS] 


Sudan 


(See also, Egypt) 


1984 

Oct. 23: President Ja‘far al-Numayri returned to 
Khartoum after a 10-day stay in Cairo. [10/24 
FBIS] 

Oct. 29: Sudanese radio said security police had 
thwarted a Libyan-backed plot to overthrow the 
government. It said the conspirators included 
members of the army. [10/30 NYT] 

Oct. 30: The Sudanese news agency reported that a 
dissident group of the southern Sudanese rebels 


known as William Shol Deng Wing had begun 
peace talks with army officers. [10/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 2: The clandestine Radio SPLA (Sudanese 
People's Liberation Army) began transmitting in 
English and Arabic. [11/5 FBIS] 

Nov. 7: Sudan said that the number of Chadian 
refugees in the Darfur region of Sudan had reached 
94,000. [11/9 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: President Numayri announced that the 
Council of Ministers had been abolished and a 
Presidential Council had been set up. [11/28 FBIS] 
Dec. 3: A military spokesman said southern rebels 
had ambushed a Nile river steamship carrying 
military personnel near Bor and were driven off. 
Rebel spokesman said they had killed scores of 
soldiers in attacks on 2 steamships and a govern- 
ment convoy in the previous 4 days. [12/4 NYT] 
Dec. 8: The Sudanese National Oil Company was 
established. [12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: SPLA guerrillas announced they had 
launched an offensive in western Upper Nile region 
on December 8. [12/14 FBIS] 

Dec. 17: Sudan said 7 crewmembers were killed 
and 6 were missing after rebel attacks on steam- 
boats in southern Sudan. [12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 18: Al-Ummah Party leader Sadiq al-Mahdi 
and 14 of his supporters were released from deten- 
tion. [12/20 LM] 

People's Assembly Speaker 'Izz al-Din al-Sayyid 
said there were 1.1m Ethiopian refugees in eastern 
Sudan. [12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 22: SPLA rebels reported heavy fighting in the 
southern town of Juba. A Sudanese spokesman 
denied that Juba had fallen to the rebels, and said 
the army was sweeping the rebel areas in Bor 
township. [12/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 24: Numayri set up a 3-man tribunal to try 208 
political opponents charged with attempting to 
overthrow the government. (12/25 WP] 

Dec. 25: Muhammad al-Bashir al-Waqi was dis- 
missed as minister of industry, ‘Umar Muhammad 
Yasin was dismissed as minister of state for politi- 
cal affairs at the presidency, and the cabinet was 
partially reshuffled: 

‘Abd al-Raham ‘Abd al-Wahhab: Finance and Eco- 
nomic Planning 

Fawzi Ibrahim Wasfi: Cooperation, Commerce 
and Supply 

*Uthman al-Shaykh Muhammad: Minister of State 
for Finance & Economic Planning 

Yusuf Muhammad ‘Abdullah: Minister of State for 
Cooperation, Commerce & Supply 

‘Abd al-Qàdir Sulayman: Minister of State for 
Industry 

[12/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: SPLA rebels said they had killed 109 
Sudanese soldiers in an ambush on the Juba-Bor 
road the day before. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: A Sudanese army spokesman said about 
600 rebels and 18 Sudanese soldiers were killed in 


a December 25 battle on the Bor-Juba road. [12/28 
FBIS] 

Dec. 28: The SPLA denied a government claim that 
600 rebels were killed on December 25. It said 
another rebel ambush on the Bor-Juba road on the 
same day killed 117 government troops, and 27 
soldiers were killed in a December 27 rebel ambush 
in the Bentiu area. [12/31 FBIS] 

Dec. 30: The government announced that 83 rebels 
and 3 soldiers were killed in a December 28 attack 
on a rebel camp in Bentiu. The SPLA said 73 
soldiers and 15 rebels were killed on December 29 
when rebel forces captured the town of Maban in 
Upper Nile region. [12/31 FBIS] 


1985 

Jan. 5: Sudan cancelled its cooperation with the 
airlift of Ethiopian Jews to Israel. [1/6 WP] 

Jan. 6: The SPLA said it killed 133 soldiers and 
captured the towns of Wankai and Tonga in the 
Upper Nile region: [1/7 FBIS] 

Jan. 7: The Sudanese news agency reported that 
Numayri had pardoned all 209 defendants charged 
with plotting to overthrow the government the 
previous fall. [1/8 WP] 

Jan. 8: Foreign Minister Hashim 'Uthmàn warned 
Uganda that Sudanese forces might have to cross 
the border to pursue rebels who had been staging 
attacks in the Equatoria region of Sudan. [1/9 
FBIS] 

Numayri merged the ministry of industry with 
the ministry of cooperation, commerce & supply to 
form a ministry of commerce, industry & cooper- 
ation. [1/9 FBIS] 

Muslim opposition group Republican Brothers 
leader Mahmüd Muhammad Taha and 4 other 
members were sentenced to death for opposing 
Islamic law in Sudan. [1/10 LM] < 
Jan. 11: The SPLA said 21 government soldiers 
were killed in a January 6 rebel ambush in Lakes 
Province and 37 soldiers were killed near Bentiu. 
[1/14 FBIS] 

The SPLA said it had killed 92 soldiers in an 
attack on the Juba-Torit road in Equatoria the day 
before. [1/15 FBIS] 


Syria 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iraq, 
Lebanon) 
1984 


Oct. 16: President Hafiz al-Asad met with Soviet 
leader Konstantin Chernenko in Moscow. [10/17 
NYT] 

Nov. 8: Greek Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou 
arrived in Damascus on an official visit to Syria. 
[11/9 FBIS] 
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Nov. 10: A presidential decree published by the 
government announced that Vice President Rif'at 
al-Asad had been entrusted with national security 
affairs. [11/14 LM] 
Nov. 26: French President Frangois Mitterrand 
arrived in Syria on a 3-day state visit. [11/27 WP] 
Vice President Asad returned to Syria after a 
5-month absence. [11/27 WP] 
Dec. 11: The Syrian news agency reported that the 
Soviet Union had agreed to help Syria build a 
nuclear reactor. [12/11 FBIS] 
Dec. 27: Lebanese President Amin al-Jumayyil 
arrived in Damascus for talks with President Asad. 
[12/27 FBIS] : 


1985 

Jan. 5: President Asad denounced PLO Chairman 
Yasir ‘Arafat during his opening speech to the 
Ba'th Party general congress and said the PLO no 
longer represented the Palestinians and Syria 
would lead the Palestinian struggle itself. [1/6 WP] 


Tunisia 
(See also, Libya) 


1984 


Oct. 29: President Habib Bourguiba named General 
Prosecutor at the Supreme Court of Appeals Ridha 
Ben Ali as minister of justice. Director General of 
National Security Zine El Abidine Ben Ali was 
appointed secretary of state for national security. 
[10/30 FBIS] 
Nov. 5: President Bourguiba was admitted to the 
cardiology ward of a Tunis hospital. [11/6 FBIS] 
Nov. 22: Bourguiba left the hospital after 17 days of 
treatment for heart trouble. [11/23 WP] 
Nov. 29: The Chamber of Deputies passed an 
amendment to the nationality law reducing from 10 
months to 1 month the time permitted to a Tunisian 
to renounce employment with a foreign govern- 
ment before losing his citizenship. [12/1 LM] 
Bank employees reportedly went on a 24-hour 
strike following strikes in the transport, metallurgy 
and higher education sectors. [11/30 FBIS] 
Dec. 25: Tunis Afrique Presse reported that former 
Foreign Minister Mohamed Masmoudi had re- 
nounced his post as Libyan representative to the 
UN in order to retain his Tunisian citizenship. 
[12/27 LM] 


1985 


Jan. 5: Students at the University of Tunis staged a 
strike to commemorate the anniversary of the 
January 1984 food riots. [1/5 LM] 

Jan. 11: The science and law colleges in Tunis were 
reported calm following 2 days of violent clashes 
among students. [1/14 FBIS] 
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Turkey 


(See also, Iran, Iraq) 


1984 


Oct. 16: The Anatolian news agency announced 
that Turkish armed forces had launched a new 
offensive against Kurdish guerrillas in eastern Tur- 
key. [10/17 JP] 

Oct. 17: Prime Minister Turgut Ozal told Parlia- 
ment that recent Kurdish guerrilla attacks had been 
organized and encouraged by the Turkish Com- 
munist Party. He said Turkey and Iraq had reached 
an agreement in principle on coordinated action 
against the guerrillas. [10/19 CSM] 

Turkish newspapers reported that Turkish 
troops had recently gone 15 kilometers inside Iraqi 
territory in pursuit of Kurdish guerrillas. [10/19 
MEEDJ] 

Oct. 18: A Turkish foreign affairs spokesman an- 
nounced that Turkish armed operations against 
Kurdish rebels would be limited to Turkish terri- 
tory. [10/23 LM] 

Oct. 25: Prime Minister Ozal announced that Inte- 
rior Minister Ali Tanriyar had resigned and Fi- 
nance Minister Vural Arikan would offer his resig- 
nation the next day following what was described 
in the Turkish press as a customs scandal. [10/26 
JP] 

Finance Minister Arikan said he would not aban- 
don his post unless he was fired. [10/27 LM] 

Leftist underground Dev-Yol member Hidir 
Aslan was hung in Burdur for attempting to over- 
throw the constitutional order by violence. He was 
the 27th extremist executed in Turkey since the 
September 1980 coup. [10/26 LM] 

Oct. 26: Yildirim Akbulut was appointed minister 
of interior affairs and State Minister Ahmet 
Kurtcebe Alptemogin was named minister of fi- 
nance and customs. Tekirdag Deputy Ahmet 
Karaveli replaced Alptemogin as minister of state. 
[11/2 NS] 

Nov. 14: The first meeting of the Permanent Com- 
mittee for Economic and Trade Cooperation of the 
Islamic Conference Organization opened in 
Istanbul. [11/16 CSM] 

Nov. 19: Turkish diplomat Enver Ergun was killed 
by a gunman in Vienna. Callers claimed responsi- 
bility on behalf of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Army. [11/20 WP] 

Dec. 17: Greek Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou said Greece was deploying its forces 
along its Turkish border because it regarded Tur- 
key rather than Warsaw Pact countries as its 
primary military threat. [12/18 WP] 

Dec. 26: Turkey and the Soviet Union signed 2 
economic accords during the visit of Soviet Prime 
Minister Nikolai A. Tikhonov to Ankara. [12/28 
LM] 


Dec. 31: Relatives said several dozen inmates of 
military prisons in Adana, Gaziantep and 
Karamanmaras had recently gone on a hunger 
strike to protest conditions of their imprisonment. 
[1/2 LM] 


1985 


Jan. 6: The Anatolian news agency reported former 
Minister of State for Energy Ismail Ozdaglar, who 
resigned the day before, was asked to quit because 
he faced a corruption charge. [1/7 JP] 

Jan. 11: The Middle East Economic Digest re- 
ported that Energy Minister Cemal Buyukbas had 
been named minister of state for energy. Buyukbas 
was replaced by Minister of State Sidi Turel, who 
was replaced by Mustafa Tinaz Titiz. [1/11 MEED] 


United Arab Emirates 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Algeria, Libya, 
Morocco) 


1984 

Oct. 26: UAE diplomat Muhammad al-Suwaydi 
was wounded and an Iranian companion killed by 
gunmen in Rome. [10/27 NYT] 


Nov. 1: The UAE announced it had established 
diplomatic relations on the ambassadorial level 
with the People’s Republic of China. [11/2 MEED] 
Dec. 25: Sultan Qàbüs bin Sa‘id of Oman arrived on 
a short visit to UAE. [12/26 FBIS] 


Yemen 
(See also, Regional Affairs, Iran) 


1984 

Nov. 24: The Cabinet was reshuffled: 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Iryani: Deputy Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister 

Ahmad Salih al-Ruayni: Minister of State for Cabi- 
net Affairs 

Muhammad Ahmad al-Asbahi: Minister of Social 
Affairs 

Husayn ‘Abdullah al-‘Amri: Minister of Education 
Fu'ad Qà'id Muhammad: Minister of Supply & 
Trade [11/26 FBIS] 
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Although scholars in religious studies 
now recognize Islam as a major world religion, Islamic studies have traditionally 
played a minor role in history of religions curricula and research activities. This 
new collection of essays argues for an increase in the attention given to Islam as 
part of religious studies and calls for greater clarity in our understanding both of 
Islam as religion and of religion in terms of Islam. 

Contributors to this volume, mindful of recent criticisms of orientalism and 
Middle Eastern area studies as being either biased or inadequate, urge creative 
adaptation and application of history of religions methods to different fields of 
Islamic religious data: textual, social-historical, and ritual-symbolical. Constructive 
criticism of long-accepted approaches to the study of Islam and attempts to apply 
the methods and theories of other disciplines to Islamic religious data are presented 
here in the interest of bringing about needed change and improvement in the study 
of Islam as religion. In contrast to the strong textual and philological orientation of 
traditional Islamic studies, this volume also offers ways to interpret Islam as it is 
experienced and expressed by Muslims in a variety of social and ritual contexts. 

Charles J. Adams, who two decades ago lamented the dichotomy between 
Islamic studies and history of religions, expresses optimism in his foreword to this 
volume: “Although the battle is by no means won—for the scholars in Islamic 
studies are a notoriously conservative group— there is within the developments 
represented by these essays at least the beginning of a breakthrough to a wider 
perspective on the study of Islam and to a more mutually fructifying relation 
between those occupied with learning about Islam and those who are principally 
interested in the phenomenon of religion." 


"Virtually no one else has even considered such a vast but essential undertaking. It 
goes beyond existing works on almost every score." 

— Bruce B. Lawrence 

Professor, History of Religions 

Duke University 


Approaches to Islam 


in Religious Studies 
Richard C. Martin, ed. 


About 250 pages e $18.95 cloth e Spring 


The University of Arizona Press 
1615 E. Speedway, Tucson AZ 85719 





= Book Reviews 


AFGHANISTAN 


The Soviet Occupation of Afghanistan, by 


John Fullerton. Hong Kong: South China 


Morning Post, 1984. 195 pages. Append. to p. 
197. Index to p. 202. Bibl. to p. 205. $9.95 
paper. 

Behind Russian Lines: An Afghan Journal, by 
Sandy Gall. London: Sigwick and Jackson, 
1983. 194 pages. £8.95. 


Reviewed by Ralph Magnus 


These two volumes by British journalists are 
salutary reminders that a handful of dedi- 
cated and perceptive journalists have ac- 
complished some really excellent work on the 
war being waged by the Soviet Union against 
the Afghan people, despite recurrent criti- 
cism of the media's performance by scholars. 
Our knowledge of this current exercise in 
Soviet tactics would be far the poorer without 
the efforts of these men (and a few women). 
Indeed, in September 1984, a journalist for 
the French state television network, M. 
Jacques Abouchar, was wounded and cap- 
tured by the Soviet forces near Kandahar, 
was tried and sentenced to 18 years in prison 
for charges of illegal entry and associating 
with ‘‘counterrevolutionaries.’’ He was later 
pardoned. 

The approaches used in these two volumes 
are quite different, but each is very well done 
in its own way, and taken together they 
complement each other. John Fullerton cov- 
ered the war from his base in Peshawar for 
two and a half years for the Far Eastern 
Economic Review and the London Daily Tel- 
egraph and now works out of Hong Kong for 
Reuters. He made several journeys inside 
Afghanistan with the mujahidin, but his work 
is not a personal narrative; it is rather a 
broadly based analysis of some of the major 
facets of the conflict, illuminated, of course, 
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by his personal experiences. The wider con- 
text of international relations and Afghan 
history is given in the beginning, while at the 
end his discussion of the UN-sponsored 
"peace talks" between Pakistan and the 
Karmal regime and his view of the options for 
the future put the conflict in its historical 
setting. The heart of the book, however, is a 
series of thematic chapters on a number of 
valuable topics, including ‘‘The People’s 
War," ‘‘Secret Police," and ‘‘Economics of 
War.” This is an excellent approach, in con- 
trast to the usual journalistic habit of concen- 
trating on battles or historical narratives. 
Some of these chapters, such as ‘‘Soviet 
Operations," ‘‘Hardware’’ and ‘‘Human 
Rights” are among the best possible analyses 
of these subjects available in open sources 
(and in all possibility, in closed sources as 
well). There are a few mistakes in fact which 
should be noted, but which do not detract 
from the value of the book: Prince Moham- 
mad Daoud is identified several times in- 
correctly as the nephew of King Zaher Shah 
instead of his first cousin and son-in-law 
(curiously, one time he is correctly identi- 
fied). Similarly, the early details of Nur 
Mohammad Taraki’s career in India are 
wrongly attributed to Hafizullah Amin. 
Sandy Gall’s book, as its title implies, is a 
personal memoir of a single journey inside 
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Afghanistan with the mujahidin in 1982 for 
the British Independent Television Network. 
Although the author has done his homework 
in background research on Afghanistan, he 
does not burden us with every detail. Instead 
he keeps in the tradition of what journalism 
does best: informing us of what he himself 
experienced and felt at first hand. The result 
is a fascinating narrative of the day-to-day 
difficulties (as well as the rewards) of at- 
tempting to learn about a guerrilla war against 
the forces of a superpower by a population 
armed with little more than their simple and 
unshakable faith in God. 

The journal is especially fascinating since 
his aim was to report on the resistance in the 
Panjsher Valley. The Panjsher is a vitally 
strategic location, lying almost across the 
Soviets' main line of communication over the 
Hindu Kush to Kabul. The mujahidin com- 
mander of the Panjsher, Ahmad Shah Masud, 
although not unique, is an excellent example 
of the younger generation of able and com- 
mitted commanders who have arisen as mili- 
tary and political leaders inside the country to 
lead the Afghan jihad. 

The author reports several conversations 
with Masud, in which he discusses his ideas 
on the conflict in its political, economic and 
international setting. Obviously, he greatly 
admires Masud, and from his own reports 
this is fully justified. However, it is the vivid 
reporting of small events—a messenger’s ar- 
rival, a whispered conference of war, bombs 
being dodged, having to cover oneself with a 
blanket when caught in the open with heli- 
copter gunships overhead, or trying to exist, 
much less fight or take pictures, while cold, 
hungry, frightened and exhausted—that por- 
tray a convincing picture of the reality of the 
war in Afghanistan for its participants, as 
well as for those who report it. 


Ralph H. Magnus, Department of Na- 
tional Security Affairs, Naval Postgraduate 
School, Monterey, CA. 
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IRAN 


The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam; 
Religion, Political Order and Societal Change 
in Shi‘ite Iran from the Beginning to 1890, by 
Said Amir Arjomand. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984. Publications of the Cen- 
ter for Middle Eastern Studies, No. 17. xii + 
270 pages. Abbrevs. to p. 276. Notes to p. 
326. Bibl. to p. 340. Index to p. 356. $28.00. 


Reviewed by Hamid Algar 


This is an important and thoughtful book, 
based on wide and diligent reading, on a topic 
that has acquired acute significance as a 
result of the Islamic Revolution of Iran: the 
political attitudes and activities of the Shi‘T 
‘ulama’ of Iran. Prospective readers should, 
however, be aware that Arjomand’s work is 
more in the nature of an extended interpre- 
tive essay than of a detailed narrative history; 
that his evident dislike of the ‘ulama’ leads 
him on a few important occasions to stretch 
or distort the evidence; and that his imagina- 
tion sometimes outstrips his erudition (most 
glaringly in his attribution—on p. 269—of 
ghuliw to Imàm Khumayni). 

Most previous discussions of religion and 
state in Iran have restricted themselves to a 
consideration of the 19th and 20th centuries; 
Arjomand, by contrast, takes the discussion 
systematically back to the crucial Safavid 
period—when Shi‘ism became the estab- 
lished religion in Iran—as well as to the early 
history of Shi‘ism outside Iran. The result is a 
more satisfying chronological framework for 
the consideration of ‘ulama’-state relations 
than has hitherto been available, although it 
is unclear why Arjomand has chosen 1890 as 
his terminus ad quem. The discussion of the 
pre-Safavid background is generally compe- 
tent but flawed by a number of untenable 
assertions (notably that ‘‘there is no inherent 
dogmatic connection between God and politi- 
cal authority in Islam,” so that the Qur'anic 
God is ‘‘a god of otherworldly salvation” (p. 
28); and that the Shi'ites were ‘‘organised as 


a sect" as early as the 8th Christian century 
(p. 13)). 

Arjomand is to be congratulated on the 
variety and quantity of the sources to which 
he has made reference in his examination of 
the Safavid and Qajar periods. The material 
he extracts from them, however, is often 
disappointingly slight and barely adequate to 
support the vast structure of neo-Weberian 
terminology and abstract classification he 
lovingly erects. Sometimes, too, he ascribes 
excessive importance to obscure texts and 
takes the views their authors expressed as 
normative, in the absence of any supporting 
evidence. For example, he insists on regard- 
ing Sayyid Ja'far Kashfi as ‘‘a prominent 
member of the Shi‘ite hierocracy’’ and the 
views expressed in Kashfi’s Tuhfat al-Mulük 
as evidence that the ‘ulama’ in the time of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah ‘‘legitimated temporal rule" 
(pp. 223-5). Now it is not at all certain that 
Kashfi was a leading member of the ‘ulama’, 
or that his book was well known, let alone 
expressive of the views of his contemporar- 
ies; it was not even published until ten years 
after his death (see the discussion in A. M. 
Agakhi, Iz Istorii Obshchestvennoi i 
Filosofskoi Mysly v Irane, Baku, 1971, pp. 
81-3, where Kashfi is identified as a ‘‘de- 
clared heretic’’). 

Arjomand justifiably takes to task a 
number of previous writers who, basing 
themselves on developments in the late 19th 
and 20th centuries, have ascribed to the 
Shi'ite ‘ulama’ at all times an unchangingly 
explicit view of monarchy as illegitimate (see 
pp. 233-4); it is certainly necessary to dif- 
ferentiate ‘ulama’ attitudes according to pe- 
riod and circumstance. But Arjomand goes to 
the opposite extreme from his predecessors 
by failing to acknowledge that the theoretical 
position of the monarchy was extremely frag- 
ile, at least from the beginning of the 19th 
century, and that the notion of the General 
Agency of the *ulamà' was always pregnant 
with the promise to them of political power. 

In sum, a useful and provocative book, but 
one to be used with discrimination and care. 


Hamid Algar is professor of Persian and 
Islamic studies at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 


IRAQ AND THE GULF 


Iraq: Eastern Flank of the Arab World, by 
Christine Moss Helms. Washington, DC: The 
Brookings Institution, 1984. x + 208 pages. 
Index to 215. $28.95 cloth. $9.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Adeed Dawisha 


In this study, the author seeks not only to 
unravel the determinants of Iraqi domestic 
and foreign policies, but also to evaluate the 
performance of the present lragi regime 
which came to power in 1968. Dr. Helms is 
not so much concerned with issues that are of 
interest to the United States or other powers; 
rather, her “‘study seeks to evoke the per- 
spective from which the Iraqi government 
itself views its problems and chooses its 
priorities" (p.2). A commendable starting 
point. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first looks at the historical, social and eco- 
nomic factors that collectively have shaped 
the modern state of Iraq. The author argues 
persuasively that the ‘interweaving of geog- 
raphy and history, temporal government and 
religion, regionalism and ethnicity colors po- 
litical behavior, frequently providing a mo- 
tive or a rationale for political action” (p.23). 
Here there is a good discussion of Iraq's 
pluralist society and the way in which the 
emergent state has tried to cope with prob- 
lems stemming from social diversity through 
political and economic means. 

The second part focuses on the Ba'th Party 
and is interesting in the sense that it charac- 
terizes the present Ba'thists as pragmatists 
who appear to ''have departed from the 
highly formalized ideology developed by the 
original Baathists’’ (p.3). Thus, President 
Saddam Hussayn seemingly no longer be- 
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lieves in the notion of a single unified Arab 
state (p.119)—an essential component of 
Ba'thist ideology. Moreover, another funda- 
mental Ba'thist principle, namely socialism, 
seems to be gradually losing its centrality as 
the pragmatic leaders of Ba'thist Iraq 
endeavour to expand the private sector (pp. 
121—2). Notwithstanding the party's pragma- 
tism, the author maintains that a number of 
problems will continue to confront the pre- 
sent leadership in its relations with the Iraqi 
population and other groups and countries in 
the region. 

The final part concentrates on Iraq's main 
foreign policy problem of the last four years, 
the war with Iran. There is a good summary 
of the possible causes of the war that exam- 
ines the historical and religious antecedants 
of the conflict from ancient Arab-Persian 
enmities to contemporary hostilities fueled 
primarily by an Iranian clergy determined to 
institute an Islamic republic in Iraq. This is 
followed by a competent chapter on the 
progress of the war and its possible conse- 
quences for Iraq's domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. Finally, the author looks into the future, 
concluding that despite domestic uncertain- 
ties, ‘‘Iraq will continue to be an important 
actor within the region . . .”’ (p. 196). 

The magisterial works on contemporary 
Iraq by Majid Khadduri and Hana Batatu had 
left precious little space for other studies to 
fill. Dr. Helms thus does well to concentrate 
mainly on the 1980s, and the result is a 
competent book, written by someone who 
clearly knows Iraq and its leadership well. 


Adeed Dawisha, Princeton University. 


Political and Strategic Issues in the Persian- 
Arab Gulf by Sayed Hassan Amin. Glasgow: 
Royston Ltd., 1984. xi + 263 pages. Bibl. to 
p. 305. Index to p. 327. £29.95. 

The Gulf: A Portrait of Kuwait, Qatar, 
Bahrain and the UAE by John Bulloch. Lon- 
don: Century Publishing, 1984. 212 pages. 
Appends. to p. 216. Bibl. to p. 218. Index to 
p. 224. £12.95. 


Reviewed by Rosemarie Said Zahlan 
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One of the most confusing aspects of modern 
literature on the Gulf is the vague title given 
to the region. On the one hand, the *'Gulf 
war” refers specifically to the war taking 
place between two of the three regional pow- 
ers of the region, Iraq and Iran; on the other, 
“the Gulf" on its own seems to refer to the 
five small princely states on the western 
shores of the Gulf which together produce a 
substantial amount of the world's petroleum 
supplies. The third regional power, Saudi 
Arabia, is occasionally regarded as part of the 
Gulf, particularly within the context of the 
Gulf Cooperative Council, of which it is a 
leading member. Just as occasionally, it is 
regarded as a major Middle Eastern state. 

This confusion prevails in the two books 
under review. The titles of both refer quite 
specifically to ‘‘the Gulf," yet their respec- 
tive definitions of that geographical and po- 
litical region are obviously far apart. The first 
attempts to regard all eight countries as part 
of the same region, but only succeeds in 
focusing on Iran; the second refers specifi- 
cally in its subtitle to four of the small Arab 
states which are clearly regarded as an inte- 
grated unit. 

Political and Strategic Issues in the Gulf is 
an attempt to cover the important factors of 
the region today. Selected topics include 
“The West's Policies in the Gulf," ‘Gulf 
Security,” ‘‘Conflicts and Wars,” ‘‘Territo- 
rial and Jurisdiction Zones," ‘““The Risk of 
Pollution," and ‘‘Regional Cooperation." 
Unfortunately, this attempt is not entirely 
successful: The real interest of the book is in 
the legal dimension of some of these issues in 
relation to Iran, including the continental 
shelf, the Shatt al ‘Arab frontier and human 
rights. Of particular interest is the section on 
the Iraq-Iran war, which is placed within its 
legal and international framework. But the 
inclusion of other Gulf states tends to confuse 
rather than enrich the analysis. 

The title of the book would have better 
reflected the subject matter by referring spe- 
cifically to Iran, on which interesting material 
is presented. Students of international and 
Islamic law will find useful presentations on 


the legal aspects of various political factors in 
Iran today. But the information provided on 
the other states is either very well known, 
and therefore needs little reiteration, or is 
inaccurate, particularly where it concerns 
historical facts. This is, in general, a dis- 
appointing book. In addition to the above, it 
has not been edited carefully: Entire sen- 
tences are rendered unfathomable by mis- 
prints and dropped verbs. 

The Gulf, by John Bulloch, is an interesting 
guide for the Western traveller, businessman 
or student. It sets out to explain what it refers 
to as the mystery of the Gulf states to the 
Westerner whose distorted image of them is 
one of ‘‘harems, oil rigs and Cadillacs.’’ 

The reasons why Kuwayt, Qatar, Bahrain 
and the United Arab Emirates are singled out 
as being ''for all practical purposes, the 
Gulf" are clearly stated in the first few lines: 
Saudi Arabia and Iran are too big and impor- 
tant to be included with their smaller neigh- 
bors; Oman is ''separated from the rest both 
geographically and by different viewpoints 
and perceptions” (p. 1); and Iraq is obviously 
not considered a Gulf state at all. Having thus 
defined its scope, the book analyzes the so- 
cial, economic and political features of the 
Gulf states today, very often placing events 
and personalities within their historical per- 
spective. In the final chapter, ‘‘The Gulf 
Tomorrow," it foresees the region as being 
the starting place for the final world war, but 
the basis for this scenario is of a somewhat 
dubious nature. One aspect of the forecast, 
however, is undoubtedly realistic: that Saudi 
Arabia ‘‘is the key to the whole future of the 
Gulf’ and that ‘‘it must pervade everything 
that happens and will happen in the rest of the 
Gulf” (p.206). 


Rosemarie Said Zahlan is the author of 
The Origins of the United Arab Emirates 
(London and New York, 1978) and The Crea- 
tion of Qatar (London and New York, 1979). 


JORDAN 


Studies in the History of Transjordan, 
1920—1949: The Making of a State, by Uriel 
Dann. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1984. 
Westview Special Studies on the Middle 
East. x + 119 pages. Index to p. 127. $13.50 
paper. 

Jordan's Palestinian Challenge, 1948-1983: A 
Political History, by Clinton Bailey. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, for the Leonard Davis 
Institute for International Relations of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1984. Stud- 
ies in International Politics. xii + 140 pages. 
Index to p. 146. $12.95 paper. 

Jordan: The Impact of Social Change on the 
Role of the Tribes, by Paul A. Jureidini and 
R. D. McLaurin. New York: Praeger, 1984. 
Praeger Special Studies, the Washington Pa- 
pers, No. 108. xi + 71 pages. Notes to p. 89. 
Bibl. to p. 98. $7.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Mustafa B. Hamarneh 


In 1921, Lord Curzon informed Faysal, 
* Abdullah's younger brother, that Great Brit- 
ain was willing to see an Arab state consti- 
tuted in Transjordan. This colonial generosity 
was not without conditions: not to squabble 
with British policy in Palestine chief among 
them. Hence the emergence of a buffer state 
in the Middle East with a royal family which 
could count on external help. 

It is unfortunate for Jordan that although 
more than 60 years have passed since its 
establishment as an independent state, out- 
side interest in the country is still largely 
derived from its strategic position. Studies of 
the transformation of Jordanian society 
which have considered both objective and 
subjective conditions have been few. How- 
ever, 1984 saw the publication of three new 
works on Jordanian society: two sponsored 
by Israeli institutions and one by an Ameri- 
can university. 

The book by Uriel Dann, Israel's authority 
on Jordan's political history, consists of a 
collection of previously published articles 
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and papers presented at various conferences. 
Except for the chapter dealing with US rec- 
ognition of Jordan (and the postscript), Pro- 
fessor Dann studies the period that ends in 
1924. 

For the most part, Dann's book provides 
hitherto unknown factual information. The 
research is extremely detailed, and like many 
microscopic works, the researcher some- 
times cannot see the forest for the trees. 

Chapter 5 is a case in point. Although the 
distinction between ‘‘Arab government” and 
“Arab state” is irrelevant in view of the fact 
that Britain's ultimate policy was the estab- 
lishment of a separate political entity in Jor- 
dan, Dann highlights the distinction in order 
to emphasize, without substantiation, that 
the British had other plans for Transjordan in 
the early 1920s. His chapter on the Arab 
Legion should have been expanded to include 
the transformation experienced by the Le- 
gion after the establishment of the Desert 
Patrol. Presented in this abbreviated form, 
the article seems a vindication of a hitherto 
unknown officer, Captain C. Dunbar 
Brunton, credited by Dunn as the founder of 
the Reserve Force, the ‘‘direct ancestor” of 
the present-day Jordanian army. 

The most interesting chapter from a mod- 
ern perspective is perhaps that dealing with 
the origins of US-Jordanian relations. AI- 
though Jordan became independent in 1946, 
the US did not recognize the new state until 
after the 1948 war. Both the delay and finally 

` the recognition were linked to Jordan's posi- 
tion on the Palestinian issue, and in both 
cases the American position was influenced 
by the US relationship with Zionist leaders. 

Clinton Bailey's work and the papers of 
Jureidini and McLaurin deal with contempo- 
rary issues. Bailey's book is written from a 
Zionist perspective. The author beats around 
the bush, subjecting the reader to a lengthy 
journalistic exposition of the Palestinian chal- 
lenge to Hashimite rule, in order to prove that 
Arab-Palestinian relations are a crucial factor 
in the Middle East conflict and that the 
Palestinian-Zionist struggle is merely a side- 
show. Curiously, Bailey bases this conclu- 
sion on the fact that only one-third of Pales- 
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tinians live on the West Bank and in Gaza. In 
Bailey's view, the outcome of the Hashimite- 
Palestinian struggle will ‘‘perhaps’’ solve the 
Palestinian problem. This is a tendentious 
conclusion. 

Jureidini and McLaurin analyze social 
change in Jordan and its impact on the tribal 
structure of the society: the foundation upon 
which the regime’s stability is based. Al- 
though they use the concept of tribal organi- 
zation loosely, they demonstrate intimate un- 
derstanding both of Jordan's Palestinian pol- 
icy and US policy in the Middle East. 

Jordan is not merely important for US 
interests in the Middle East; it is an anchor" 
of US policy in the region. Jordan is a link 
between the Fertile Crescent and the Gulf 
area. US policy has ‘‘endeavored to insulate 
the two subregions from each other, and 
Jordan fit into this policy well by participating 
actively, but quite differently, in both areas" 
(p.2). Furthermore, Jordan's "'stability"" has 
had a positive effect on US policy in relation 
to the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Itis the internal stability of the country that 
the authors are concerned about. The influx 
of large numbers of Palestinian refugees 
changed the demographic composition of the 
society, while other major forces of social 
change—Jureidini and McLaurin indentify 
sedentarization, communication and educa- 
tion—threaten the tribal organization of the 
society, which in turn threatens the stability 
of the monarchy. The solution, the authors 
imply, lies in the development of a Jordanian 
identity which transcends tribalism, and most 
importantly, ^ Palestinianism, and will 
"Jordanize'" Palestinians living in Jordan. 
The authors are not able to determine 
whether or not the regime will succeed in this 
task. In fact, while the regime has succeeded 
in Jordanizing the Palestinian upper class 
living under its rule, it would be self-deluding 
to imagine that it could Jordanize the major- 
ity of Palestinians. 

The history of Hashimite rule in Jordan is 
one of unending compromise with the West. 
None of the first monarch's dreams, nor 
those of his grandson, have been realized, 
precisely because of Western intervention: 


first British and later American. And yet like 
his grandfather before him, King Husayn 
sees others rewarded handsomely for taking 
initiatives, while his solid pro-Western stance 
is taken for granted. If the Hashimites are to 
survive, they must turn inward and shape 
their society in a way that is compatible with 
the real interests and aspirations of the entire 
population—both Palestinian and Jordanian. 


Mr. Hamarneh is a Ph.D. student in his- 
tory at Georgetown University and executive 
editor of the Arab Student Journal of the 
Organization of Arab Students in the US and 
Canada. 


LEBANON 


The War for Lebanon, 1970-1983, by Itamar 
Rabinovitch. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1984. 181 pages. Append. to p. 218. 
Notes to p. 229. Gloss. to p. 235. Index to p. 
243. $19.95. 


Reviewed by Avi Shlaim 


Like all other Middle East wars, the recent 
war in Lebanon has already been covered by 
a flood of books, mostly of a journalistic, 
ephemeral and partisan kind. What distin- 
guishes the present book, written by an emi- 
nent Israeli scholar, is the high degree of 
factual accuracy and the remarkably objec- 
tivé analysis. Professor Rabinovitch retains 
his detached scholarly posture even when 
dealing with such highly controversial figures 
as Bashir Jumayyil and Ariel Sharon. 
Rabinovitch’s aim is not to search for vil- 
lains, to attribute blame or to impute shame, 
but to explore the deeper, impersonal causes 
that led to the collapse of the Lebanese 
political system between 1970 and 1975; the 
civil war of 1975-76; the lingering crisis of the 
years 1976-1982; and the war of 1982. A 
further distinctive feature of this book is the 
close attention paid to the interplay between 
Lebanese politics and developments in the 
wider Middle East and international arenas. 


**The Lebanese Paradox” is illuminated in 
the first chapter by juxtaposing the view that 
the political system founded in 1943 was 
doomed to collapse under the weight of its 
own natural contradictions with the view that 
Lebanon’s resilient, pluralistic polity showed 
itself capable of managing internal social and 
political change but fell victim to the inter- 
vention of external forces. The author him- 
self steers a middle course between these two - 
rival interpretations. He argues that the de- 
structive impact of domestic political forces 
was exacerbated and accelerated by the re- 
gional turbulence of the early 1970s. 

Noting the oversimplification involved in 
defining the contending Lebanese camps as 
Christian and Muslim, Rabinovitch prefers to 
define them by their political aims: the largely 
Christian camp, a status quo coalition that 
sought to preserve the traditional Lebanese 
political system, and the largely Muslim 
camp, a revisionist coalition that sought to 
transform or overthrow the system. Although 
all the major parties and factions of these two 
camps (and of the third camp consisting of 
Syria’s clients and supporters) are subjected 
to scrutiny, much of the narrative revolves 
around the Phalanges—the backbone of the 
status quo coalition. Amin Jumayyil is de- 
picted as the advocate of Maronite accom- 
modation with Syria, the Lebanese Muslims 
and the larger Arab world, while his younger 
and more assertive brother, Bashir, emerges 
as the protagonist of a Christian ‘‘greater 
Lebanon” and of collaboration with Israel. 
The account of the development of the 
Israeli-Maronite alliance is by far the most 
original part of the book. Rabinovitch is at his 
best when exposing the ambiguities of the 
alliance and the latent tension about the 
terms of collaboration which became even 
more accute after Amin succeeded Bashir as 
president. An ‘‘Interim Asssessment’’ shows 
what a great gulf separates the original expec- 
tations of both Israeli and Maronite planners 
from the actual consequences of the war. 
Wars rarely go according to plan and this one 
was no exception. 

As with most works of contemporary his- 
tory, this book ends inconclusively with a 





postcript written in November 1983. Perhaps 
“The Struggle for Lebanon" would have 
been a more appropriate title, because the 13 
years covered in this book were not charac- 
terized by continuous warfare. Such intermit- 
tent fighting as did take place represented the 
extension of the struggle for power between 
the various internal and external actors. But 
be that as it may, the book deserves to be 
widely read for its clear perspective, cogent 
analysis and for the new light it sheds on a 
crucial and eventful period in Lebanese his- 
tory. 


Avi Shlaim, Department of Politics, Uni- 
versity of Reading, England. 


MAGHRIB 


Dadda ‘Atta and His Forty Grandsons: The 
Socio-Political Organization of the Ait ‘Atta.of 
Southern Morocco, by David Hart. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, and Cambridge, UK: 
Middle East and North African Studies 
Press, Ltd., 1981. xx + 217 pages. Appends. 
to p. 253. Index to p. 260. $37.50 cloth, $24.00 
paper. 

Honneur et Baraka: Les Structures Sociales 
Traditionnelles dans le Rif, by Raymond Jam- 
ous. New York and Cambridge, UK: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1981. Atelier 
d’Anthropologie Sociale. xii + 284 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 288. Index to p. 293. $49.50. 


Reviewed by Stephen William Foster 


These recent ethnographies form part of an 
emerging diversity of approach in the study 
of rural North Africans and suggest how 
interpretation becomes a problem when it 
poses unselfconsciously as direct descrip- 
tion. David Hart's book is about the 
sociopolitical system of a Berber-speaking 
pre-Saharan population. Raymond Jamous 
examines a  Riffian group during the 
precolonial period and focuses on the com- 
plex interconnections between social struc- 
ture and the values and ideological elements 
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which inform social life and make it meaning- 
ful. 

Relying for his approach on E. Gellner’s 
Saints of the Atlas (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1969), Hart delineates Ait ‘Atta 
society as dominated by five lineages which 
calibrate the social placement of individuals 
and regulate legal matters, regional conflicts 
and the election of chiefs. Despite an econ- 
omy traditionally based on sheep transhum- 
ance, the Ait ‘Atta possess a remarkable level 
of sociopolitical integration which allowed 
them to embark upon a program of expan- 
sionism in the 19th century and to resist 
French pacification in the 20th. 

Jamous is more explicit about the cultural- 
symbolic aspects of social realities and draws 
a more complex and possibly less fictional- 
ized picture of a social system in the Rif. He 
astutely analyzes honor and baraka as major 
social meanings associated with various 
forms of social interaction, creatively em- 
ploying the work of Louis Dumont on sym- 
bolic and social hierarchy in India. The con- 
nection of honor and baraka with social ac- 
tion is indicated as follows: ‘‘Si l'honneur 
s'inscrit dans des rapports d'égalité 
segmentaire entre ‘fréres’, la baraka suppose 
des rapports de ‘soumission spirituelle’ . . ."' 
(p. 7). Honor and baraka combine in varying 
and complex ways to articulate power, au- 
thority and hierarchy both at the level of 
meaning and of social relations. 

Hart's description of a segmentary lineage 
system does not portray Ait ‘Atta society as 
crystalline, fixed or turning in stately geom- 
etry of historic transformation. In the later 
part of his study, it becomes clear how con- 
flict resolution, feuding, and warfare are man- 
aged through the segmentary system and 
through customary legal procedures. Jamous 
provides similar analysis for the Rif. But both 
Hart and Jamous leave open the question of 
what image of these social systems is "really 
descriptive." Both the segmentary lineage 
model and the ‘‘tribalism’’ of these popula- 
tions are taken as givens by these authors, 
even as these concepts are being hotly de- 
bated in the literature as to their reality in and 
relevance to Morocco. i 


The claim by both authors to describe 
segmentary lineage systems is thrown into 
doubt by the data which they present. For 
instance, conflict in the Rif seems to occur 
not between lineages but between factions, 
families or individuals. Land tenure is contin- 
gent upon individual sale and holdings, and 
common descent is not a consistent tradition 
or rationale for defining groups and group 
membership. Finally, marriage too turns out 
to be largely a family rather than a lineage 
matter. It seems clear that in the precolonial 
Rif, the corporate lineage was not in evi- 
dence. A similar argument may be possible 
for the Ait ‘Atta during the same period. One 
wonders about the claim that these are *'seg- 
mentary societies” when principles of lineage 
segmentation are irrelevant to so many areas 
of social life. 

Jamous sees the lineage system as residing 
at the level of social ideology, to which 
existing social patterns do not always con- 
form. Hart collapses these seemingly dis- 
continuous domains into a unitary descriptive 
idiom. Because of this, it is not clear whether 
the authors are in fact describing, and it is 
equally unclear what their object of descrip- 
tion really is. The territorial unit of analysis is 
evident enough, but is it patterns of social 
activity or ideology or some combination of 
both that is being rendered? 

On an initial reading, both books stand up 
well against customary canons of description. 
But a closer look raises questions which 
these texts do not address because they make 
no attempt to portray (or justify) the process 
of moving from particulars to summary gen- 
eralizations. We need to know more about 
the methodology of Jamous and Hart and 
their views on their approach, before the 
descriptive status of these studies can prop- 
erly be assessed. The contribution of these 
studies is not therefore to describe Moroccan 
rural social systems, but to open the question 
of the degree to which terminology like ‘‘trib- 
alism," ‘‘system, segmentary lineage," 
and even ''social structure" and ‘‘socio- 
political integration” can create problems in 
descriptive accounts such as these. The eth- 
nography of rural North Africa is coming into 
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its own as other ethnographers reflect upon 
the way such concepts distort as well as 
facilitate their description of these forms of 
social life. 


Stephen William Foster, Department of 
Anthropology, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Formation des cités chez les populations 
sédentaires de  PAlgérie: Kabyles du 
Djurdjura, Chaouia de l'Aourás, Beni Mezab, 
by Emile Masqueray, introduced by Fanny 
Colonna. Aix-en-Provence, France: Edisud, 
1983. Archives Maghrébines, xxv + 324 
pages. Bibl. to p. 372. Table of Contents to p. 
374. n.p. 


Reviewed by Kenneth J. Perkins 


This republication of an almost century-old 
study (the original appeared in 1886) is the 
first volume in a planned series of out-of-print 
books and collections of articles which have 
profoundly influenced the study of North 
Africa. The Centre de Recherches et 
d'Etudes sur les Sociétés Méditerranéenes is 
sponsoring the project. 

Emile Masqueray arrived in Algeria in 1872 
and lived there until his death in 1894. A 
historian and archeologist, he held a number 
of academic posts, culminating with his ap- 
pointment to the Chair of the History and 
Antiquities of Africa at the Ecole des Lettres 
d'Alger. He eventually assumed the director- 
ship of the Ecole and also edited its important 
journal, Bulletin de | correspondance 
africaine. Masqueray was no sedentary 
scholar, however. He knew Algeria at first 
hand as a result of his extensive travels 
throughout the country. He spent lengthy 
periods living among the Berbers and mas- 
tered both Berber and Arabic. His interest in 
and concern for the Algerians placed him 
squarely in the ranks of French intellectual 
“‘indigénophiles”’ like Ismail Urbain and Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, although the nature of his 
writing never allowed him an audience as 
large as theirs. 
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Formation des cités, which was 
Masqueray's thesis, focused on sedentary 
Berber communities whose structure, he be- 
lieved, had changed little since ancient times, 
but which the ongoing colonial experience 
would inevitably alter. After detailed descrip- 
tions of traditional Berber institutions in 
Kabylia, the Aurés Mountains, and the 
Mzab, Masqueray turned to a comparison 
between Berber settlements and ancient 
Rome. He concluded that the crystallization 
of all these urban societies was triggered by a 
basic and universal human desire for personal 
liberty, and not that there was some peculiar, 
culture-specific genius at work among the 
ancient Romans and Greeks. For Masqueray, 
Formation des cités laid the groundwork for a 
theoretical construct which could be applied 
across cultural boundaries. North African 
societies, he asserted, differed from those of 
Europe by degrees of development, but not in 
their fundamental nature. Consequently, he 
was perturbed by the harsh nature of French 
colonial rule in the first several decades of the 
Third Republic and advocated a more hu- 
mane treatment of the Algerians. Often por- 
trayed as a proponent of France's ‘‘Berber 
Policy" which, in many material respects, 
did improve the lot of those to whom it was 
applied, Masqueray, in fact, believed that the 
Berbers and. Arabs were not nearly so distinct 
as most Algerian administrators liked to 
think. 

After Formation des cités, Masqueray pub- 
lished very little for the remainder of his 
career. He had no immediate disciples, but it 
is evident that his data on Berber societies 
contributed significantly to the theory of seg- 
mental opposition which anthropologists of 
North Africa have found useful in analyzing 
Maghribi social structures.  lronically, 
Masqueray's primary interest was not in seg- 
mental opposition, but rather in the kind of 
segmental fusion which led to the construc- 
tion of urban centers. 

This edition is prefaced by a very useful 
introduction by Fanny Colonna which neatly 
places Masqueray in the context of late 19th 
century Algerian political and intellectual cir- 
cles. It also outlines and discusses some of 
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the basic notions contained in Formation des 
cités. The essay ends with a bibliography of 
Masqueray's works and a list of articles deal- 
ing with this important scholar. The latter is 
extremely brief, underscoring the importance 
of making this seminal work generally avail- 
able once again. 


Kenneth J. Perkins, Department of His- 
tory, University of North Carolina. 


The House of Si Abd Allah: The Oral History 
of a Moroccan Family, ed. by Henry Munson, 
Jr. New Haven, CT and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1984. xxi + 260 pages. Gloss. 
to p. 265. Bibl. to p. 274. Index to p. 280. 
$19.95. 


Reviewed by Robert Fernea 


The distance between the oral statements of 
an ethnographer's informants and the printed 
page is ordinarily considerable. The basic 
data of personal interviews, after being 
worked through the paradigms of anthropo- 
logical analysis, are usually unrecognizable. 
This means that the issues considered impor- 
tant by the informants may in the end have 
little to do with the purposes for which they 
are used by the researcher. Because of this, 
ethnologists have been accused of selfishness 
and even exploitation. Yet the details of the 
informants' personal lives are in such analy- 
sis only selectively, if at all, exposed. Such 
distancing is absent in The House of Si Abd 
Allah. Here, a modern, young Moroccan 
woman and a middle-aged, traditional man, 
her maternal cousin, express their feelings 
and opinions about many subjects while con- 
veying iritimate accounts of the lives of their 
maternal relatives: grandparents, mothers, 
aunts, uncles, and cousins. The author feels 
that these accounts constitute '*. . . a mini- 
ature social and cultural history of northwest- 
ern Morocco from the late nineteenth to the 
late twentieth century” (xi). 

Indeed, many glimpses of Moroccan daily 
life over the last hundred years are to be 
found in these family portraits. The problems 


of earning a living and the strains placed on 
family relationships by these problems form 
narrative threads which run throughout both 
Fatima Zohra's and Haji Muhammad's ac- 
counts. We hear about the hardships of life in 
the mountain village of their origin, the suc- 
cesses and failures of labor migration to Bel- 
gium, and of jobs and businesses in Tangier. 
However, observations about many other 
subjects are woven into their family history: 
Christians, Jews, the Qur'àn, Muslim saints 
and women receive the most index entries, 
but views on many other topics are ex- 
pressed. The younger cousin has lived in 
Europe and the United States and at the time 
of writing was a part-time university student 
in America, while her cousin, at 52, was a 
poor, childless peddler in Tangiers. Their 
views sharply differ, as one might expect, 
although in their opinions of colonialism and 
of the behavior of foreigners there is often 
substantial agreement. Yet no matter how 
strongly the cousins disapprove of each other 
and of many of their relatives, they temper 
their fierce criticisms with humor and com- 
passion, leaving the final judgments to God. 

Nevertheless, there is something disquiet- 
ing about reading such intimate details of 
family life. When taken out of context, the 
derogatory comments about Christians and 
Jews, and about the laziness, sexual appetites 
and adventures of male and female kinsmen 
may only strengthen negative stereotypes in 
the minds of Western readers and probably 
will annoy many Moroccans. Nor do such 
comments really tell us much about *'social 
and cultural history.’’ So what is the justifica- 
tion for such gossipy details? 

Perhaps the answer is to be found in the 
57-page introduction, which, while providing 
a brief overview of Moroccan history, con- 
centrates on the author's disagreement with 
Glifford Geertz's view of Moroccan Islam. In 
Islam Observed, Geertz sees Moroccan Islam 
as split between orthodoxy and popular reli- 
gion. Munson argues that ‘‘. . . both of these 
components (of Islam) are intertwined in the 
minds of the overwhelming majority of 
Muslims throughout the world" (pp. 25-6). 
While local patterns of religious behavior 


may suggest such a division, we must know 
how Muslims think, the author argues, to 
understand how orthodox Qur'anic-based 
convictions can coexist with belief in the 
efficacy of local saints. The introductory dis- 
cussion of fundamentalist ideology and popu- 
lar Islam as well as the number and nature of 
the comments about religion by the two cous- 
ins, suggest that a major purpose of the book 
is to show, through oral histories, how 
Muslims think and how they exhibit, (particu- 
larly in the case of Haji Muhammad), the 
mixture of orthodoxy and local belief to 
which the introduction refers. If this is the 
case, the discussions of individual morality 
are perhaps included to lend authenticity to 
the statements on religious subjects. By see- 
ing the two kinds of statements in such close 
proximity, we, the readers, are supposedly 
privy to the inner workings of the Moroccan 
mind. 

However, the introduction also tells us that 
Haji Muhammad's account was not all di- 
rectly narrated by him; the account was as- 
sembled from variety of occasions and in 
some instances even constructed by Fatima 
Zohra (who was involved in the editing of the 
oral histories throughout) from her knowl- 
edge of what she thought he would have said. 
The presentation is not unconvincing, yet 
selecting and constructing the first person 
statements to be presented as an oral history 
is somewhat like editing a documentary film. 
Both kinds of text give the impression of 
“objectivity,” yet both depend on what is 
included and excluded to create a sense of 
reality. Contextualization is needed, particu- 


larly here, for the reader with little knowl- 


edge of Moroccan culture. For example, to 
what extent is the fact that the cousins are 
talking about maternal kin in a patrilineal 
society likely to affect their revelations? How 
might the religious views of Haji Muhammad 
be conditioned by the fact that he is childless 
(his cousin says he is impotent) in a society 
which believes this to be one of the greatest 
misfortunes of life? If the speakers them- 
selves are atypical, might not their state- 
ments also be perceived as atypical? 
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This book contains much that is of value, 
much that a student of Moroccan culture can 
discuss and ponder. Yet one may argue that, 
however admirable the desire may be to 
allow the informants to speak for themselves, 
the cultural anthropologist has a responsibil- 
ity to clarify his or her own role in the 
proceedings. In this narrative there is no one 
asking questions, no explicit direction to the 
oral accounts; the reader is expected to ac- 
cept the statements as genuine, authentic, 
perhaps even spontaneous; the oral history is 
offered as evidence to substantiate the intro- 
ductory remarks, but there is no concluding 
analysis. One cannot argue with authenticity, 
but analysis is always subject to revision, 
open to discussion. and to disagreement. 
Analysis, in the long run, seems a better basis 
for understanding. 


Robert Fernea is professor of anthropol- 
ogy, University of Texas, Austin. 


Maghrébins en France:  Emigrés ou 
Immigrés?, ed. by Larbi Talha. Paris: Edi- 
tions du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1983. Etudes de l'Annuaire de 
l'Afrique du Nord. viii + 425 pages. FF 
120.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Scott D. Grosse 


This volume, a collection of 22 articles from 
Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord 1981, is the 
first book in two decades to examine system- 
atically, from the perspective of both sides of 
the Mediterranean, North African migration 
to France. Eight articles discuss aspects of 
contemporary communities in France, in- 
cluding women’s networks and Islamic broth- 
erhoods. Four of these address the situation 
of children born or brought up in France who 
face severe difficulties in adapting to either 
culture. Several other essays use a Marxist 
framework to analyze the advantages of im- 
migrant labor for French capital. 

Of the remaining essays, the most impor- 
tant contributions are the small number of 
those based on original research. Louise Las- 
sonde analyzes the results of a national sur- 
vey carried out in Morocco; her major finding 
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is that households with initially higher levels 
of resources benefit the most from the migra- 
tion of their members. Mohammed Charef 
presents detailed and up-to-date figures on 
migrant remittances to Morocco and lucidly 
analyzes the advantages and disadvantages 
for Morocco. Pierre Robert Baduel does an 
excellent job of tracing the historical evolu- 
tion of internal migration in Tunisia and dis- 
cusses the process by which the rationing of 
urban jobs in the 1960s sent rural migrants 
looking for jobs overseas. 

In other, more historical essays, Gilbert 
Beaugé shows that reverse migration during 
the 1930s was part of a larger French policy 
to export unemployment to Algeria, and 
René Gallissot emphasizes the role of recruit- 
ment during World War I in priming the pump 
for subsequent Algerian labor migration. In 
an otherwise useful survey of literature on 
the consequences of colonial Algerian labor 
migration, Kamal Bouguessa overlooks ma- 
jor works which contradict his thesis that the 
primary motive for land purchases by mi- 
grants has been patriotic. The important fact 
that the large majority of migrants came from 
Berber-speaking mountainous districts al- 
most devoid of colons is omitted. In two 
essays Larbi Talha, the editor of the volume, 
does an unconvincing job of blaming labor 
migration on violent colonial dispossession; 
his thesis is contradicted by the inverse as- 
sociation in Algeria between European pen- 
etration and external migration. Talha also 
makes the astonishing assertion, supported 
by anecdotal evidence, that European migra- 
tion to Algeria (mostly from Spain and Italy) 
consisted of the ‘‘deportation’’ of unwanted 
elements ‘‘dangerous for the bourgeois public 
order” (p. 16). 

While this volume represents a major ad- 
vance in its focus on the historical context of 
migration in the North African countries of 
origin, it is in the end a disappointment to the 
student of migration and of Maghrib society 
and history. It falls far short of the standard 
of research on southern African labor migra- 
tion, where radical scholars like the late Ruth 


First! have gone beyond polemics against 
colonial capitalism to investigate the patterns 
of indigenous responses in specific societies. 
The primary failing of the present volume is 
its combination of extreme parochialism and 
a high level of abstraction; either greater 
attention to detail or a careful comparison 
with the experience of other regions would 
have made this a more useful contribution to 
the literature. 


Scott D. Grosse, Center for Population 
Planning, University of Michigan. 


North Africa: Regional Tensions and Strategic 
Concerns, by Richard B. Parker. New York: 
Praeger, 1984. A Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions Book. xi + 179 pages. Bibl. to p. 185. 
Annex to p. 186. Index to p. 193. About the 
author to p. 194. $34.95. 


Reviewed by Kenneth J. Perkins 


“The atmosphere of Tunisia recalls that of 
pre-1975 Lebanon” (p. 53). By this remark, 
the author intends to emphasize Tunisian 
similarities to positive features of Lebanon 
before the cataclysm, but it is difficult to 
imagine a more sobering description. No less 
than Lebanon in 1975, Tunisia today faces 
the challenge of how to guarantee the conti- 
nuity of its present political system. While 
Tunisia is not likely to emulate Lebanon's 
self-destructive impulses, it is all but certain 
that it will have to come to grips with a 
serious national test in the future, and one 
which could have considerable ramifications 
beyond its own borders. The disastrous re- 
sults of American inability to develop an 
effective policy as Lebanon disintegrated 
need not be repeated elsewhere, but will be if 
political, economic, and social problems in 
critical Third World areas are not clearly 
understood by American policy makers and 
the general public. This book attempts to 


1. Black Gold: The Mozambican Miner: Pro- 
letarian and Peasant. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1983.) 


shed light on such issues in the Maghrib to 
provide a sound basis for decision making 
about policy choices which the United States 
may someday face. 

Although North Africa is closer, in virtu- 
ally every sense, to Europe than it is to the 
Middle East, there has been a persistent 
tendency in the West to think of it (when it is 
thought of at all) as an extension of the Arab 
east and, consequently to approach it with 
unsuitable preconceptions. On the other 
hand, although the Maghrib is a discrete 
region, it is not a homogeneous one. In an 
excellent introductory condensation of the 
area’s history and modern economic and po- 
litical structures, the author demonstrates 
that Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya 
are strikingly different from each other and 
that their interests are not always—or even 
often—the same. The differences are real and 
permanent, not merely artificial ones created 
by different colonial experiences, as Maghribi 
nationalists so frequently assert. 

A country-by-country analysis, focusing 
on one theme in each nation, outlines the 
contemporary situation in North Africa. In 
Morocco, the theme is the nature and extent 
of royal power; in Algeria, the political power 
structure and the prospects for economic 
development; in Tunisia, the North 
Africanist’s now aging conundrum of the 
nature of the post-Bourguiba state; and in 
Libya, understanding Qadhdhafi’s revolu- 
tion. The author is ideally equipped to pro- 
vide such material, having served as Ameri- 
can ambassador to Algeria from 1974 until 
1977 and in the same capacity in Morocco in 
1978-1979. 

With this essential background in place, 
Parker examines two issues responsible for 
the regional tension referred to in his title: the 
Western Sahara problem and the upsurge of 
Islamic fundamentalism. His perceptive and 
dispassionate discussion leads to the conclu-' 
sion that both issues will remain factors in the 
North African political equation for the fore- 
seeable future. Each threatens regional sta- 
bility, but Parker stresses that outside powers 
can realistically do little to render such 
threats more manageable, nor should they 
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necessarily try, since what may seem emi- 
nently useful and logical to outsiders does not 
always appear so to those directly involved. 

The book's final chapter offers some guide- 
lines for American policy in the Maghrib, 
many of which run counter to the views of the 
present administration. Parker urges a re- 
examination of the American relationship 
with King Hassan which would enable the 
United States to support Morocco's legiti- 
mate needs and aspirations, but not provide it 
with a blank check or otherwise encourage 
the conquest of the Western Sahara, which 
he sees as in neither Morocco's nor 
America's long-term interest. Parker also ad- 
vocates a reassessment of United States pol- 
icy towards Libya, calling for a move away 
from confrontation with Qadhdhafi. Confron- 
tational tactics, he wisely argues, will en- 
hance the Libyan's leader's prestige and in- 
fluence, drive him closer to the Soviet Union 
(and so negate a basic American objective of 
minimizing Soviet involvement in the 
Maghrib), or lead to his downfall and replace- 
ment by a regime quite likely to be more 
radical than his own. 

Throughout this work, the hand of the 
experienced diplomat is evident. The reader 
is constantly reminded that, in diplomacy, 
only so much is possible, and that things were 
not always, and need not forever be, as they 
are now. Parker does not predict a violent 
scenario in the Maghrib's future, but he 
knows the area well enough not to rule such a 
scenario out categorically either. Any student 
of North Africa, whether from a scholarly, 
governmental, or business environment, will 
do well to review these ideas of an experi- 
enced Maghrib hand. So too will the layman 
concerned about the role of the United States 
in this woefully neglected and overlooked 
region. 


Kenneth J. Perkins, Department of His- 
tory, University of South Carolina. 


La politique extérieure de Algérie, by Nicole 
Grimaud. Paris: Editions Karthala, 1984. 332 
pages. Appends. to p. 345. Bibl. to p. 360. 
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Reviewed by Phillip Chiviges Naylor 


Nicole Grimaud of the Foundation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques and the Documenta- 
tion Frangaise has provided in the past many 
worthwhile analyses of Algerian and 
Maghribi affairs. Her first major work is a 
solid piece of scholarship which earns im- 
mediate distinction as the first book to survey 
exclusively Algerian foreign policy (1962-78). 

The book consists of 11 chapters, exten- 
sive footnotes, appendices including tables 
and four maps, a substantive topical and 
selective bibliography, and an index. There is 
also a fine preface by Professors Jean Leca 
and Ahmed Mahiou which considers, in part, 
methodological problems in a work which 
focuses solely on foreign policy. The book’s 
appearance is excellent, although there are 
annoying typographical errors with regard to 
English-language bibliographic citations. 

Professor Grimaud organizes her work into 
three parts, each relating to Algerian external 
perspectives and policies: (1) the relationship 
“imposed” on Algeria by its initial depen- 
dence on France and by superpower bipolar- 
ity; (2) ‘‘fraternal’’ relationships with the 
Maghrib and Mashriq; and (3) the Algerian- 
led **wished for” relations between develop- 
ing and developed nations. This framework is 
coherent and particularly useful when exam- 
ining the different dimensions of an overlap- 
ping problem such as that of the Western 
Sahara. 

Professors Leca and Mahiou suggest that 
specialists may find this book uneven. For 
example, Algerian-French affairs receive ex- 
tensive consideration compared to Algerian- 
superpower relations. However, this is ap- 
propriate since this bilateral relationship, a 
paradox of conflict and coopération, has had 
profound and pivotal importance and has 
helped define Algeria's foreign policy toward 
the rest of the international community. Con- 
tinued dependence on France has allowed 
Algeria to parry superpower pretensions. The 
nationalization of French oil concessions in 


February 1971 (the subject of a comprehen- 
sive chapter) was influenced by growing Al- 
gerian political and technical expertise and an 
anticipation of new (American) oil and natu- 
ral gas markets. This act symbolized a 
postcolonial decolonization which drew 
Third World attention and positioned Algeria 
as a leader of developing countries. 

Specialists will discover detailed discus- 
sions on Algeria's policies toward North Af- 
rican neighbors (particularly timely given re- 
cent Greater Maghrib pursuits and the endur- 
ing war in the Western Sahara) and the 
Mashriq (especially valuable concerning the 
evolution of Algeria's bilateral relationships 
with the PLO and Egypt). The chapters on 
Algeria and the Third World chronicle Alge- 
rian leadership initiatives which culminated 
during the years 1973 to 1975 when Algiers 
asserted and enjoyed its greatest influence. 

Arguably, Algerian relations with Western 
and Eastern Europe deserve more attention. 
In addition, although the tone overall is ob- 
jective, shades of sympathy toward Algeria 
emerge in the discussion of unfulfilled natural 
gas contracts with American companies. The 
author does not take into full account the 
complex variables and problems of diplo- 
matic perspective involved in negotiations 
between state and private firms. Neverthe- 
less, if the purpose of a survey is to provide a 
factual and scholarly foundation for future 
specialized studies, this work must be re- 
garded as a qualitative success. 

This is a carefully crafted, well- 
documented book which benefits not only 
from Professor Grimaud's years of study, but 
also from her personal contacts with partici- 
pants and policymakers. She concludes that 
Algeria's foreign policy has been realistic and 
with regard to efforts for a new economic 
order, moralistic. Furthermore, it has con- 
tributed toward and reinforced the develop- 
ment of an Algerian national identity. This 
book deserves immediate inclusion in college 
and university collections as well as in the 
personal libraries of specialists. 


Phillip Chiviges Naylor, Department of 


History, Merrimack College, North Andover, 
MA. 


SUDAN 


The Sudanese Bourgeoisie: Vanguard of Devel- 
opment?, by Fatima Babiker Mahmoud. Lon- 
don: Zed Press, 1984. x + 152 pages. Ap- 
pends to p. 158. Bibl. to p. 168. Index to p. 
170. $26.25 cloth. $10.25 paper. 


Reviewed by Carolyn Fluehr-Lobban 


This work has already become important 
within Sudanist scholarly circles, and be- 
cause it deals with the question of the poten- 
tial role to be played by national bourgeoisies 
in revolutionary change, it will probably re- 
ceive wider attention in Middle East, Afri- 
can, and in general, Third World studies. The 
author is a well-known activist and scholar 
whose personal life represents a considerable 
contribution to the revolutionary movement 
in the Sudan. The manuscript, originally a 
PhD dissertation from Hull University, has 
been published in both the UK and in the 
Sudan. 

Mahmoud has raised and answered for the 
Sudan one of the fundamental questions of 
revolutionary transformation, that of the po- 
sition of the local capitalist class vis-à-vis 
radical change. Marxist-Leninist writing has 
not reflected a clear-cut consensus, but has 
suggested both the consistent alliance of the 
local bourgeoisie with foreign capital as well 
as the contradictory independent and nation- 
alist character of the indigenous capitalist 
class. In some cases the local bourgeoisie 
may in fact be divided between these two 
conflicting tendencies. Indeed, the Sudanese 
Communist Party (SCP), the most influential 
revolutionary organization in the Sudan and 
one of the leading Communist parties in Af- 
rica and the Middle East, has not held a 
consistent view regarding the essential nature 
of the Sudanese bourgeoisie (p. 130). Prior to 
1977, its position was that the local capitalist 
class was an enemy of the national demo- 
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cratic revolution. However, after 1977, with 
the demonstrable alliance of the local 
bourgeoisie with the state military regime of 
Ja'far Numayri, the position of the Sudanese 
Communist Party shifted to one emphasizing 
the importance of building a National Demo- 
cratic Front, including capitalists, to oppose 
the military regime. 

To counter this position and largely to 
explain the failures of analysis which led to 
the political defeat and repression of the SCP 
in 1971, Mahmoud documents a consistent 
pattern in the development of the Sudanese 
capitalist class. She shows, for instance, that 
the nascent bourgeoisie, the landed agricul- 
tural capitalists, had no major confrontations 
with the colonialist system, and that indeed 
their very growth depended on the presence 
of colonialism. The historical core of the 
nationalist movement were the intellectuals, 
but their role was rapidly supplanted by the 
various bourgeois nationalist parties, chief 
among them the Umma Party (nourished 
from the remnants of Mahdism) and the Na- 
tional Unionist Party (NUP). To this day, 
according to Mahmoud's survey, the political 
affiliations of Sudanese businessmen are al- 
most exclusively with either of these two 
parties. The allegiance of these political or- 
ganizations to the colonialist system and their 
increased dependency in the post-colonial 
period reveal their pedictable class posture at 
critical points in Sudanese history. 

In the immediate post-independence period 
in 1958, bourgeois democratic rule was 
handed over to the reactionary faction of the 
military by the bourgeois parties, according 
to Mahmoud. This legitimized military rule as 
an alternative to a parliamentary system of 
government that has left the Sudan with some 
form of military government for 21 of its 28 
years of independence. The first example of 
military rule, the *Abbüd regime, was over- 
thrown by popular revolution in 1964, and 
this revolutionary period was the only threat 
to the Sudanese state that was strong enough 
to alter the traditional allegiance of the bour- 
Beois parties. The tactical alliance of the 
Umma Party and NUP with the trade union 
movement and the SCP lasted only long 
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enough to ensure the return to power of the 
bourgeois parties, and having done so, the 
leftist movements were summarily banned in 
1966. In the period of military rule since 1969, 
the Sudanese bourgeoisie has again revealed 
its close connection with state power and its 
ever increasing dependency on foreign capi- 
tal. This latter point, according to Mahmoud, 
so intertwines the interests of the capitalist 
class in the Sudan with those of Western 
capitalism that it denies any meaningful na- 
tional role for the Sudanese bourgeoisie to 
play in a revolutionary transformation of the 
Sudan. 

This powerful conclusion rests on the 
author's careful documentation of the growth 
of agriculture, trade and industry in the 
Sudan, presented along with a number of 
interesting case histories of businessmen and 
current education and consumption patterns. 
The book is not just a contribution to Suda- 
nese scholarship; it is also a contribution to 
African and Middle Eastern movements for 
progressive social and political change. 


Carolyn Fluehr-Lobban is professor of 
anthropology at Rhode Island College and is 
the 1984-85 President of the Sudan Studies 
Association. 


TURKEY 


Ataturk and the Modernization of Turkey, ed. 
by Jacob M. Landau. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, and Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984. xiii 
+ 253 pages. Contri. to p. 255. Index to p. 
268. $20.00. 


Reviewed by George S. Harris 


When one man is credited with leading the 
transformation of a society from patrimonial 
empire to modern nation state, it is not sur- 
prising that the shelf of works on his ac- 
complishments is long indeed. Another study 
of his achievements, therefore, would appear 
justified only if it brings powerful new in- 
sights. But the present compilation of confer- 


ence proceedings lacks an arresting theme, is 
repetitious and self-contradictory, and in its 
parts ranges from the interesting to the pe- 
destrian. As a result, this reviewer is left with 
doubts as to its lasting value. 

Sad to say, the main lesson that this col- 
lection of papers teaches is that much more 
work is needed before even the basic outline 
of the Atatürk era can be established. In the 
volume at hand, there is no agreement among 
the various experts on such a fundamental 
matter as the nature of Kemalism, the name 
attached to the reforms carried out by 
Atatürk. It is variously suggested to the 
reader that Kemalism evolved from the rub of 
experience or that it emerged full-blown in 
the mind of Atatürk from the start and was 
merely revealed piecemeal according to de- 
sign. Some of the investigators see Kemalism 
as a coherent approach, an ideology of re- 
form to take an Islamic state into the modern, 
Western world. Others explicitly deny that it 
is an ideology, averring that ‘‘Kemalism of- 
fers a limited guiding vision of what the 
Turkish state and Turkish society could be” 
(p. 146). One author alleges (p. 77) that since 
the Second World War, ‘‘the fundamental 
elements of Kemalism have lost their forma- 
tive and creative function," a proposition 
that would have been hotly rejected by 
Turkey's recent military rulers. On the other 
hand, most of the authors seem to agree that 
Kemalism continues as ‘‘a democratic and 
non-dogmative ideology of national modern- 
ization” (p. 253). 

Jf the subject of Kemalism as a whole is 
subject to such conflicting appreciations, the 
various aspects of modernization elicit no 
greater unanimity of view. For example, in 
the eyes of Sabri Akural, Atatürk's language 
reform seems much more far-reaching than it 
is found to be by the stimulating analysis of 
G. L. Lewis. The latter (p. 210) makes a 
persuasive case for the argument that Atatürk 
did not intend to push the drive for neolo- 
gisms beyond technical terms, a finding that 
runs counter to the prevailing view of 
Atatürk's reform design by Turkish politi- 
cians. 


Even sharper disagreement emerges in the 
area of economic reform. William Hale spe- 
cifically challenges (pp. 165, 167) the conven- 
tional wisdom defended by Z. Y. Hershlag (p. 
175) that ‘‘etatism was inevitable in the 1930s 
because liberalism had failed in the 1920s.” 
Other authors accept too uncritically, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, the notion that the Izmir 
Economic Congress of 1923 expressed 
Atatiirk’s design for the Turkish economy. It 
would also have been well to study the nature 
of etatism as applied by Celal Bayar in the 
1930s in order to contrast it with the theories 
propounded by the Kadro group which have 
in later decades been all too widely credited 
with expressing the Kemalist ideology of 
economic development. 

These broad disagreements evidently dis- 
couraged the editor from attempting to draw 
overall conclusions about Atatürk's modern- 
ization approach to Turkey. That limits the 
utility of the volume to the general reader. 
Those steeped in the Turkey of Atatürk will 
find little that is new. But all will be put off by 
the amount of repetition in the introductory 
material in several of the papers. More rigor- 
ous editing could have remedied that short- 
coming. But only more original research 
could have redeemed many of the individual 
submissions. 


George S. Harris is the author of Turkey: 
Coping with Crisis, to be published by West- 
view Press in 1985, and other works on the 
political history of republican Turkey. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


The British Empire in the Middle East 
1945-1951: Arab Nationalism, the United 
States, and Postwar Imperialism, by Wm. 
Roger Louis. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, and New York: Clarendon Press, 
1984. xix + 747 pages. Maps. Chron. to p. 
759. Index to p. 803. $55.00. 
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Reviewed by Charles D. Smith 


In the past five years a number of important 
studies have appeared examining British and 
American policies towards the Middle East 
during and immediately after World War II. 
All have made good use of newly available 
documents in the British and American ar- 
chives and in some cases in the Israeli state 
archives as well. Now we have Professor 
Louis's massive book. Relying on these ar- 
chival sources, diaries of many who were 
prominent during the era, and numerous sec- 
ondary works, he integrates disparate topics 
within the framework of British Labour Party 
policy towards the Middle East during its 
period of governance from 1945 to 1951. The 
result is a major accomplishment, remarkable 
for the depth and sensitivity of its analysis, 
that will remain an indispensable reference 
for scholars and nonspecialists for years to 
come. 

Professor Louis covers the entire range of 
Middle Eastern issues and crises confronting 
Ernest Bevin, the architect of Labour policy; 
included are Northern Tier problems, the 
Persian oil crisis and consideration of Ameri- 
can interests in Saudi Arabia, as well as 
Britain’s concern for the security of its im- 
perial interests in Iraq, Egypt, and Transjor- 
dan, with briefer treatment of Cyprus and 
Cyrenaica. Bevin wanted to revise the tradi- 
tional British relationship with the Arab 
states, which was based on dominance and 
military pressure. He hoped to soften nation- 
alist demands by dealing with the Arabs as 
partners, anticipating that Arab leaders 
would accept a continued British imperial 
role with bases in the region in return for 
recognition of their national goals. He in- 
sisted on a policy of nonintervention, seeking 
to resolve disputes through negotiation, a 
realistic tack that foundered most notably on 
the shoal of Egyptian demands for control of 
the Sudan. 

Special attention, over 200 pages, is re- 
served for Bevin’s efforts to retain a British 
position in Palestine in the face of determined 
Zionist opposition and a vacillating American 
policy that ultimately sided with the Zionist 
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goal of statehood. Here Louis ranges through 
the American archives and diaries with a 
thoroughness approaching that which he de- 
votes to British sources. He establishes the 
larger context of domestic political pressures 
on Truman and the nature of the debates 
within the Foreign Office and State Depart- 
ment at a time when Britain began to face the 
reality of its postwar economic weakness and 
consequent need to rely on the United States 
for aid. Throughout Bevin never lost sight of 
his basic objectives: to preserve the Ameri- 
can alliance as well as a British imperial 
posture in the Middle East, a balancing act 
that Louis discusses in detail. 

Curiously, the author’s treatment of Egypt, 
the linchpin of British imperial strategy, is the 
least satisfying aspect of this book. This may 
be due in part to the fact that British policy 
towards Egypt was generally clear cut; Brit- 
ain was determined, except for a brief inter- 
lude from 1946 to 1947, to retain the bases in 
the Canal Zone, especially after the decision 
to withdraw from Palestine. The author pro- 
vides few nuances to the story compared to 
what we find in his discussion of Iran and 
Palestine. But this lack is due also to Profes- 
sor Louis’s inability to consider Egyptian 
sources and accounts, to delve into the 
decision-making process of Egyptian leaders 
to the degree he can do elsewhere. He seems 
overly sympathetic to Fàrüq, perhaps be- 
cause his British sources hoped that Fárüq 
would prove the ally he eagerly promised to 
be. He mentions that Nahhàs's wife dabbled 
in trade in defective arms in 1948 but makes 
no reference to similar involvement by mem- 
bers of Farüq's entourage. 

More serious is the lack of a bibliography, 
the only real defect in a splendidly produced 
book with notes at the bottom of pages. In 
general, press and author have served each 
other well, producing what amounts to a tour 
de force. 


Charles D. Smith, professor of history at 
San Diego State University, is the author of 
Islam and the Search for Social Order in 
Modern Egypt: A Biography of Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal (SUNY Press, 1983). 


Fighting Armies: Antagonists in the Middle 
East, A Combat Assessment, ed. by Richard 
A. Gabriel. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1983. xxi + 165 pages. Index to p. 173. 
Contri. to p. 176. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Anthony H. Cordesman 


It is difficult to assess the fighting power of 
any army, even one with as much combat 
history and as publicly documented as that of 
the United States. Middle Eastern armies 
present exceptional problems. The data bases 
currently available are very weak. The pri- 
mary source is the annual Military Balance 
published by the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, and this is little more than 
a *'head count” of each nation’s manpower 
and major weapons. Few defense magazines 
attempt to profile Middle Eastern armies in 
any depth, and most that do provide little 
more than paid advertising or public relations 
coverage. Most Middle Eastern nations de- 
liberately try to suppress any useful detail on 
their forces, and the limited academic litera- 
ture on Middle Eastern military forces tends 
to concentrate on their political structure, 
rather than their military organization and 
fighting power. 

Fighting Armies reflects many of these 
inevitable problems, but it provides a useful 
exception to the normal focus on politics. It is 
a collection of military profiles of the forces 
of Israel, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Algeria, 
Morocco, Libya, and Egypt. Each is written 
by an author with what seems to be consider- 
able experience in military affairs, and each 
attempts to address the fighting capability of 
the force under analysis. While the quality of 
the individual analyses differs rather sharply, 
most also attempt to quantify the force 
strengths involved and address current trends 
in training and doctrine. 

Oddly enough, the weakest chapter deals 
with the best documented army. Marlin 
Levin and David Halevy consider Israel in a 
relatively shallow fashion and spend far too 
little time discussing the history of the 
changes in Israeli organization, equipment, 
and training after 1973. The section on the 


Lebanon War also fails to treat the strengths 
and weakness of Israel's performance in any 
real depth, and does not address the outcome 
of Israel's efforts to change its tactics, train- 
ing, and technology in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. It is a good analysis as far as it 
goes, but it scarcely makes adequate use of 
Israeli and other sources. 

In contrast, Richard A. Gabriel and Alan 
Scott MacDougal provide a solid introduction 
to Jordan's army, and to its organization and 
equipment. They are cursory in their treat- 
ment of Jordan's recent shifts in armor and 
land-based air defense, and its joint land-air 
operations capability, but they are also deal- 
ing with a far less well documented force than 
Israel's. 

Benedict F. FitzGerald provides even bet- 
ter coverage of Syria, although again without 
treating land-air operations and air defense. 
He provides a good summary of the organiza- 
tion of the Syrian army without apparent 
bias. He tends to underplay the importance of 
the various paramilitary and security forces, 
but manages a good introduction to Hafiz 
al-Assad's control of Syria's military. His 
critique of Syrian training tends to ignore 
Syria's past and present problems in force 
expansion and absorption of new technology, 
but his analysis of Syrian contingency capa- 
bilities is good. 

John S. Wagner also provides a good over- 
all treatment of Iraq. He provides better 
coverage than any of the preceding authors of 
the problem of absorbing technology and of 
the tactical and organizational strengths and 
weaknesses of Iraqi forces. While he too 
ignores the land-air interface, he capably 
examines paramilitary forces and the early 
stages of the Iran-Iraq War. The limitations in 
his analysis of contemporary trends are more 
the product of the publication date of the 
book than of his own abilities. This chapter is 
excellent background reading for anyone in- 
terested in Iraq or the Iran-Iraq War. 

Donald Vought's analysis of Iran is equally 
interesting. He gives a bit too much history, 
and a highly personal view of the problems in 
the Shah's modernization efforts and in the 
structure of Iranian society, but he provides a 
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good analysis of the impact of the Shah's fall 
and the shifts in Iranian force strength be- 
tween 1970 and 1976. His treatment of train- 
ing and logistics is very interesting, although 
his understanding of the American advisory 
effort suffers from an obvious lack of **hands 
on” experience. The US effort had much to 
criticize, but the problem was not a lack of 
cultural analysis of the kind that Vought 
describes. His treatment of Iranian fighting 
capability is speculative, but focuses on the 
right problems in leadership and technology 
transfer and is also good background for an 
understanding of the Iran-Iraq War. It is a 
pity that the publication date prevented an 
analysis of Iranian capabilities since early 
1983. 

Richard Holmes has written a very good 
quick overview of the capabilities of Mo- 
rocco and Algeria, and one might hope that 
he will expand his study into a full-length 
book. His treatment of Morocco and the 
Polisario is useful background reading, and 
his brief contingency analysis of a conflict 
between Moroccco and Algeria is equally 
useful. Holmes also has exceptional balance, 
covering a wide range of history, force 
strength data, and regional tensions without 
apparent bias. 

Alan Scott MacDougall is similarly adept in 
his study of Libya. The section on training is 
too short, and he should perhaps have 
checked more sources on Soviet involvement 
in training Libyan forces: the Soviet role is 
much larger than he estimates. Nevertheless, 
he avoids taking Libya either too lightly or 
too seriously, and he provides succinct, ac- 
curate and solid apolitical coverage of the 
essentials. 

G. P. Armstrong's coverage of Egypt is 
interesting and generally accurate but lacks 
depth on developments since 1973 and virtu- 
ally ignores recent shifts in Egyptian military 
technology and training. There is little useful 
information on the US aid effort to Egypt, on 
Egyptian arms purchases from the West, or 
on Egypt's efforts to modernize its Soviet- 
built equipment and keep it operating. There 
is no real consideration of infrastructure 
problems, or of the trend towards reductions 
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in manpower and efforts to trade force size 
for force quality. 

All in all, Fighting Armies is an exception- 
ally useful book in an area where far too little 
good work exists. While a few chapters are a 
bit weak, several are excellent. Most impor- 
tant, all the chapters are objective, with no 
bias towards or against a given country, 
providing a solid springboard for understand- 
ing how a given country’s forces affect its 
military capability. 


Anthony H. Cordesman, Georgetown Uni- 
versity and Green Falcon Ltd. 


The Gulf and the Search for Strategic Stabil- 
ity: Saudi Arabia, The Military Balance in the 
Gulf, and Trends in the Arab-Israeli Military 
Balance, by Anthony H. Cordesman. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1984. Westview 
Special Studies on the Middle East. xxiii + 
987 pages. Abbrevs. to p. 991. Bibl. to p. 
1010. Index to p. 1041. $45.00 

International Security in Southwest Asia, ed. 
by Hafeez Malik. New York: Praeger, 1984. 
Praeger Special Studies. v + 224 pages. Ap- 
pend. to p. 226. Index to p. 232. Contri. to p. 
234. $32.95. 

The Arabian Peninsula: Zone of Ferment, ed. 
by Robert W. Stookey. Stanford, CA: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1984. Hoover 
International Studies. xxxiii + 138 pages. 
Contri. to p. 140. Index to p. 151. $22.95. 


Reviewed by William Green Miller 


The difference between encyclopedists and 
those who make net assessments is that the 
latter collect as much available knowledge 
from credible sources as possible in order to 
produce rational and practical answers to 
difficult questions. Anthony H. Cordesman 
has performed Herculean labors in the genre 
of net assessments and has produced a mas- 
sive, multifaceted work exploring how the 
United States can achieve a sound strategic 
policy in the Gulf in the face of problems like 
the aftermath of the 1973—74 oil embargo, the 
fall of the Shah, the Iran-Iraq war, the Af- 


ghanistan war, continued pressure from the 
Soviet Union, subversion in Bahrain, im- 
migration problems in Qatar and the Grand 
Mosque affair in Saudi Arabia. 

The focus of Cordesman's analysis is on 
military questions such as weapons needs, 
the effectiveness of various forces measured 
against a variety of threats, and the intrica- 
cies of the changing military balance between 
Arab and Israeli forces. 

The history of the Middle East over the 
past four decades shows that strategies logi- 
cal from a Western point of view often bear 
little relationship to what has happened in the 
many wars and upheavals that have taken 
place in the area. Religious zeal, ideological 
passion, and deep desire for asserting na- 
tional dignity are forces that seem to have 
governed decisions of war and peace more 
than estimates of comparative firepower. 

Cordesman does not ignore this fact: cul- 
tural and economic problems created by 
rapid development; the emergence of new 
political systems; demographic change; eth- 
nic and religious influences; the effectiveness 
of policies such as treaty alignments or pric- 
ing agreements are among the many concerns 
he considers. In addition, he does not fail to 
draw conclusions from the evidence he has so 
massively assembled; asserting that ‘‘the 
right combination of U.S. military assistance 
and over-the-horizon reinforcements can pro- 
vide the conservative Gulf countries with the 
added security guarantees they need and can 
do so without threatening their internal secur- 
ity. In turn, the Gulf states can turn their own 
forces into a reasonably effective deterrent to 
deal with lesser threats and to protect their 
internal security'' (p. 943). 

Cordesman recognizes that any close US 
military partnership with the Gulf states ‘‘will 
affect the trends in the Arab-Israeli military 
balances, and both Israel and its US support- 
ers fear the expansion of US support to 
Israel. Cordesman seems to believe that in- 
creasing US aid to Israel will not only esca- 
late the costly Middle East arms race, but will 
also create further tensions within Israel. He 
is sensitive to the dilemma that ‘tno Arab 
state can divorce itself from political support 


of the Palestinian cause,’’ but says that they 
fear their Arab neighbors at least as much as 
they fear Israel. They also fear, says Cordes- 
man, ‘‘the effect of the Arab-Israeli arms race 
on their societies, the consequences of the 
daily conflict between the Palestinians and 
Israel, and the disaster inherent in any future 
war with Israel’’ (p. 945). 

The Gulf states see the Arab-Israeli contliet 
as the main reason why they must maintain 
some distance from the US. There is always 
the risk that they may have to use the oil 
weapon again in ways that will again disrupt 
their political, economic and military devel- 
opment. 

Cordesman’s concluding chapter, ** Achiev- 
ing a Strategic Partnership in the Gulf," 
consists of policy recommendations that 
could be placed before members of the gov- 
erning councils. While he stresses that the 
alternative to an Arab-Israeli peace is prob- 
able disaster, he notes that if present trends 
continue, ‘“‘by the late 1980s, Israel must 
either find some way to make further massive 
increases in its defense effort or lose the kind 
of technical edge over the Arabs it has main- 
tained in the past” (p. 975). The heart of 
Cordesman's policy argument is that the 
United States should persuade Israel, primar- 
ily through a measured, carefully calibrated 
arms policy, to “‘give peace a higher priority 
than annexation," and that Israel should 
show more tolerance and objectivity toward 
US relations with Saudi Arabia and the other 
conservative Gulf states during the time it 
takes to negotiate a peace. 

Even though Cordesman is not optimistic, 
given Israel's perception of the Arab threat, 
he insists, nonetheless, that an Arab-Israeli 
peace is the only step that can prevent up- 
heaval in the Gulf, the loss to the West of oil 
supplies and a major war between Israel and 
Syria. If peace is achieved, he argues, 
‘Israeli’s relations with the U.S. will eventu- 
ally be transformed from a moral obligation 
to a strategic asset worth far more than the 
cost of any increases in U.S. aid. It will 
enable Israel to deal with the conservative 
and friendly Arab states. It will create the 
hope, eventually, of bringing true stability to 
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the Gulf and Near East and of freeing billions 
of dollars annually for use in civil develop- 
ment." (p. 982). 

Two recently published conference pro- 
ceedings are good examples of possible 
sources of data for net assessments like 
Cordesman's. The first is a set of 12 papers 
edited by Hafeez I. Malik, from sessions held 
at Villanova University in April 1983 on the 
subject of international security in Southwest 
Asia. The second is a collection of six papers 
from a Middle East Studies Association 
(MESA) panel in Seattle in 1981, which ex- 
amined the Arabian peninsula. Remarkably, 
many of the diverse papers in these two 
conference volumes arrive at similar policy 
conclusions to Cordesman's. 

Stookey's small volume covers an unusu- 
ally broad range of subjects. For example, 
the article on ‘‘Rentier Economics" by 
Monte Palmer, Ibrahim Fahad Alghofaily and 
Saud Mohammed Alnimir expands on the 
brilliant pioneering work done 20 years ago 
by the Iranian economist Hossein Mahdavy.! 
It concludes that ''states that derive most of 
their national income from rents rather than 
the productive capacity of their citizens” (p. 
18) pose special problems of social, political 
and economic adjustment. Using a variety of 
measurements, the authors issue a somber 
warning note: ‘‘... increased captial ex- 
penditures will only result in increased de- 
pendence on foreign labor, a process that has 
already produced an indigenous labor force 
dwarfed by expatriate workers" (p. 33). 
Stookey's overall conclusions to the volume 
recall those expressed by Cordesman: 

"Except for Oman, these governments 

have made clear that they wish Western 

assistance for their own armed forces so 
that they can maintain domestic order and 
regional stability. They do not desire the 
presence of military forces of the super- 
powers in pursuit of their own global aims 


1. Hossein Mahdavy, ‘‘The Patterns and 
Problems of Economic Development in Rentier 
States: The Case of Iran," in Michael A. Cook, 
ed., Studies in the Economic History of the Middle 
East (London: Oxford University Press, 1970) 
428-67. 
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in which the Gulf states do not consider 

their interests directly involved. The objec- 

tion of these conservative governments to 
the presence of Soviet forces and bases in 
the People's Democratic Republic of 

Yemen would lose its moral force if they 

were to accord the same facilities to the 

United States... . A productive American 

policy would contribute discreetly to 

strengthening these countries and societies 
so that they may adapt with the least pos- 
sible turmoil to the stresses of moderniza- 

tion” (p. xxxii). 

Malik's volume focuses on a somewhat 
more extensive geographic area than 
Stookey's and considers the wider implica- 
tions of the Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan and the Iranian Revolution as well as the 
impact of these events on regional stability. 
Outstanding in this distinguished collection of 
papers is Hermann F. Eilts's review of 
“Saudi Arabian Foreign Policy Toward the 
Gulf States and South West Asia" which 
makes cogent use of a deep knowledge of 
Saudi history as well as the author's practical 
diplomatic experience. 

Ali E. H. Dessouki of Cairo University, in 
"Egypt and Gulf Security" expresses the 
Egyptian perspective in terms reminiscent of 
the attitude of the conservative Gulf states: 

“The environs of behavior in the summer 

of 1982 demonstrated the strategic imbal- 

ance in the area in favor of Israel. Finally, 
there is a growing recognition in the Gulf 
that the main threat of the Iranian Revolu- 
tion is primarily ideological rather than 
military. Thus, to the extent that Gulf 
security is perceived in regional, as op- 
posed to East-West, and non-military 

terms, Egypt is better equipped to play a 

role in its own right.” (p. 143) 

The three books together provide a bal- 
anced and richly documented picture of the 
current situation in the Gulf area and on the 
Arabian Peninsula. Net assessments of the 
region are undoubtedly being made in the 
various departments and agencies of the 
United States and other affected govern- 
ments; this trio of books would serve as a 
sound basis for policy judgments. 


William Green Miller is currently at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy as a 
research associate. 


The Indomitable Arab: The Life and Times of 
Abdulhameed Shoman (1890—1974), Founder 
of the Arab Bank, ed. by Abdulmajeed Sho- 
man. London: Third World Centre, 1984. 339 
pages. Appends. to p. 356. Photos to p. 352. 
n.p. 


Reviewed by Clement Henry Moore 


These memoirs, the final fruit of a lifelong 
collaboration between the late Abdulhameed 
Shoman and his son Abdulmajeed, offer a 
fascinating story of banking and politics, 
chronicling the emergence of the Arab Bank 
during the turbulent years of the Palestine 
Mandate. Abdulhameed Shoman was a suc- 
cessful American businessman and an au- 
thentic Arab radical, jailed twice by the Brit- 
ish during the course of the revolution of 
1936-38. At times, his bank served as a 
conduit for funds coming from other Arab 
countries in support of the revolution (just as 
it would service the PLO in Lebanon until 
1982). Shoman's first priority, however, was 
to manage a responsible bank. He consis- 
tently advocated ‘‘binding politics to eco- 
nomics’’ and creating strong ‘‘national insti- 
tutions" to be the ‘‘best buttress against the 
encroaching power of Zionism, the Mandate 
and colonialism” (p. 142). 

These memoirs document Arab responses 
to the Zionist challenge that have generally 
received little attention in the literature. By 
1930, the Arab Bank had already expressed 
the economic objectives finally articulated by 
Misa ‘Alami (who as an administrator helped 
Shoman get permission to found his bank) in 
the closing years of the mandate. Historians 
may also be interested in the apparent influ- 
ence on Shoman of pan-Arab exiles like 
Shakib Arslan. Students of intra-Palestinian 
politics during the Mandate period will dis- 
cover that rifts within the elite were reflected 
in the banking system. In the early 1940s 
Shoman cleaned up his Palestinian loan port- 


folio and embarked on a strategy of setting up 
branches in a number of Arab countries, 
while the rival Umma Bank, founded by the 
erstwhile Chairman of the Board of Arab 
Bank, Ahmad Hilmi Pasha, multiplied 
branches in Palestine and seems to have had 
a more lenient lending policy to local no- 
tables. The fact that Hilmi was Shoman’s 
father-in-law may have tempered the compe- 
tition. 

Without quite anticipating the current 
trend to Islamic banking, Shoman epitomized 
the Muslim puritan entrepreneur, not just 
fulminating against smoking, drinking, and 
fornicating (and expressing his displeasure 
with the Statue of Liberty for other reasons, 
p. 36), but also forever demonstrating that 
“faith in God should be translated into ac- 
tion" (p. 280). Other Horatio Algers might 
envy his business acumen, but it was closely 
tied to religion and to politics. For Shoman 
the connection between religion and econom- 
ics was less constricting than for Max Weber: 
“Timidity in business will lead to a loss of 
opportunities. Fear in religion leads to com- 
promise, and compromise weakens a man's 
spirit so that he is bound to lose, both in this 
world and in the next” (p. 98). In this most 
important sense the title of the book is not 
misleading. 

There is also another sense in which The 
Indomitable Arab seems an appropriate title. 
The practical Arabism expressed by 
Shoman’s enterprise has already made its 
entry into international finance and may yet 
offer a functionally integrating framework for 
the region. Although surpassed in total assets 
by a few of the state-owned banks, the Arab 
Bank still gets top marks on most indicators 
of financial performance. Privately owned, 
and having survived nationalization in vari- 
ous Arab countries that now know better, it 
may continue to sustain its founder’s far- 
sighted ‘‘fighting in the Arab cause” (p. 232). 

These memoirs deserve a wider readership 
than they are likely to receive. The chapters 
are very short, fit for businesspeople to read 
in snatches. Unfortunately, there is no index. 
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Clement Henry Moore, visiting professor 
of political science and management, UCLA. 


International Politics and the Middle East: Old 
Rules, Dangerous Game, by L. Carl Brown. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1984. Princeton Studies on the Near East. xii 
t 277 pages. Bibl. essay to p. 310. Bibl. to p. 
329. Appends. to p. 355. Index to p. 363. 
$35.00 cloth. $15.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Bruce R. Kuniholm 


Carl Brown's Middle East consists of the 
Afro-Asian lands of the former Ottoman Em- 
pire. It includes North Africa, except for 
Morocco, and excludes Iran and the Balkans. 
Some may take issue with an historical analy- 
sis of the Middle East's international politics 
that makes such exclusions, but geographical 
categories are necessarily arbitrary and must 
be judged on the basis of their conceptual 
usefulness. Brown's concern is to give the 
region an identity established not by the 
interests of others but by an indigenous stan- 
dard based on a long-standing, common po- 
litical culture. 

Out of this culture, Brown convincingly 
argues, a distinctive system of international 
politics has emerged: the Eastern Question 
system. The system that began with Europe's 
slow sundering of the Ottoman Empire in the 
late 18th century, according to Brown, did 
not go out of existence following World War 
I; rather, it continues to characterize inter- 
national relations in the Middle East to this 
day. Muhammad ‘Ali and Nasir, Palmerston 
and Dulles, Tsar Nicholas I and Brezhnev all 
operated within its constraints. At once dy- 
namic and strikingly durable, the system as 
Brown sees it is characterized by an intense 
interaction between two power systems, one 
international and one regional, each of which 
is made up of a multiplicity of autonomous 
political entities. Efforts by those political 
entities to attain hegemony over the region 
have provoked counterbalancing efforts 
whose structural similarities illustrate the 
Eastern Question system's ‘homeostatic 
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quality” (p. 172) and the region's ‘‘stubborn 
penchant for kaleidoscopic equilibrium" (p. 
190). 

The result, Brown contends, is a style of 
political behavior characterized by limited 
faits accomplis, a perception of conflict as a 
seamless web, a preference for reactive poli- 
tics, a preoccupation with tactical considera- 
tions, and a zero-sum mentality. These at- 
titudes explain, he believes, why no outside 
power has been able to dominate and organ- 
ize the Middle East, why no state within the 
Middle East has been able to establish re- 
gional predominance, and why neither the 
victories nor the losses of outside powers are 
as impressive as they might at first have 
appeared. 

Brown's knowledge of international poli- 
tics in the Middle East is encyclopaedic, and 
his assessments are judicious. Well aware of 
the Eastern Question system's limitations as 
an explanatory framework, he demonstrates 
convincingly that the system nonetheless 
provides a useful framework around which 
many variables can be organized. He avoids 
mechanistic traps, is sensitive to nuance, and 
underscores the fact—so often ignored by the 
great powers—that disputes in the region are 
a complex interweaving of local, regional, 
and international factors. The lessons, too, 
are clearly drawn. While neither regional nor 
international powers have been able or are 
likely to dominate the Middle East, their 
enormously costly efforts to do so are becom- 
ing increasingly dangerous. Since they can 
generally maintain a minimal position in the 
system at relatively limited risk and cost, 
they could often benefit if they followed more 
circumspect foreign policies and sought more 
limited diplomatic commitments. In short, 
they should recognize the limitations of great 
power influence and maneuverability, and act 
accordingly. The prospects for systemic 
change, however, Brown does not regard as 
very promising. Lebanon is only the most 
recent casualty of a system whose continua- 
tion “‘is likely to produce other Lebanons, 
just as it earlier produced a Palestinian prob- 
lem that still resists settlement” (p. 275). In 
spite of this note of realism, this impressive 


work will be extremely helpful not only to 
those seeking to understand the international 
politics of the Middle East but also, as its 
author hopes, to those who might wish to 
change the rules of the Eastern Question 
game. 


Bruce R. Kuniholm is professor of history 
and public policy at Duke University. 


L'Orient déchiré entre PEst et Ouest, 
1955-1982, by Simon Jargy. Geneva: Labor 
et Fides, and Paris: Publications Orientalistes 
de France, 1984. Collection Arabiyya. 239 
pages. Appends. to p. 247. Bibl. to p. 252. 
Chron. to p. 260. Index to p. 264. n.p. 


Reviewed by Peter Mansfield 


As his title implies, the author of this book 
sees conflicts in the Middle East over the past 
30 years in terms of superpower rivalry rather 
than as the inevitable clash of internal forces. 
But the reader is soon aware that Jargy has a 
sensitive and subtle understanding of these 
forces, especially those of the Arab world. 
He has less interest in the nuances of Israel's 
domestic politics. 

Jargy repeatedly returns to one theme, 
which is that the two superpowers have made 
a series of appalling blunders—mainly be- 
cause they have refused to accept the limits 
to their power. It was precisely when their 
policies seemed most successful, as when 
President Eisenhower saw the conservative 
Arab states accepting his ‘‘doctrine’’ in 1957 
or when that great manipulator Henry Kis- 
singer was pulling off his disengagement 
agreements in 1975, that their achievements 
were the most hollow. 

Jargy's sharpest criticisms are reserved for 
the United, States. He begins his story in 
1955, and the old colonial powers soon retire 
from the scene. Although it was their as- 
sumption that the Arabs should remain under 
perpetual Western tutelage that led to the 
supreme folly of Suez, Jargy seems to believe 
the United States might well have gained 
from their experience. 


There is an underlying paradox in the 
author's criticisms of which he is doubtless 
aware. For example, while he rightly de- 
plores the efforts of successive US adminis- 
trations from Eisenhower to Reagan to de- 
stroy the influence of the Soviet Union in the 
Middle East and keep it out of peace efforts, 
he also acknowledges the dangers in the 
periods of implicit superpower collaboration, 
as when President Nixon gave priority, to 
detente, which led Sadat and the Syrians to 
break the impasse with the October War. 
However, the paradox is only apparent. Col- 
laboration between the great powers, like the 
Anglo-French carve-up of the Middle East 
after World War I, is worse than useless if it 
is merely an agreement to divide spheres of 
influence rather than a genuine attempt to 
help the region settle its conflicts, at the cost 
of reducing that influence. 

Although the book covers mainly familiar 
ground, the author offers many new insights. 
He notes Nasir’s increasing moderation, 
which he regards as inevitable. After his 
death it was the left-wing Nasirists who op- 
posed Palestinian extremism in a move which 
in Jargy's view led directly to the separate 
peace. He points out that despite the modera- 
tion in Faysal of Saudi Arabia's style of 
diplomacy, he remained intransigent towards 
Zionism and Israel, and it was his death 
which opened Sadat's way to Camp David. A 
measure of the author's wisdom is that he 
never claims to be certain as to who was most 
deceived by whom in the 1967 and 1973 wars. 

Like anyone who tries to write up-to-date 
Middle East history, Jargy suffers from the 
need for a cut-off point, which for him is 
1982. While he touches on the Muslim funda- 
mentalist revival and its encouragement by 
conservative pro-Western regimes, he can do 
no more than to observe the irony that it was 
the same force which destroyed Sadat, and a 
new development, which may become the 
most remarkable aspect of the 1980s, escapes 
him. This is the growing antipathy between 
Islamic militancy and the moderate conserva- 
tives, however pious. A Saudi-Ba'thist alli- 
ance against Iran's Islamic alliance now 
seems perfectly possible. 
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Peter Mansfield is the author of Nasser's 
Egypt, The Arabs and The New Arabians 


An Unfinished Odyssey: Lebanon and Beyond 
by Cecil Hourani. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1984. xii -- 195 pages. Notes to p. 
200. Index to p. 209. £12.95. 


Reviewed by Marius Deeb 


Cecil Hourani has provided us with a fasci- 
nating and well-written personal and political 
memoir. The importance of this book lies in 
the fact that the author actually witnessed 
and participated in the historical events 
which unfolded in the Middle East from the 
early 1940s on. He is therefore able to pro- 
vide the reader with an insider's view of the 
personalities involved and the issues at stake 
during that period. This book could perhaps 
be divided into five parts. The first is an 
account of the author's childhood in 
Manchester, England, his education at Ox- 
ford, and the various intellectual currents 
which influenced him in the late 1930s. The 
second part begins with the author's vivid 
description of his first journey to Lebanon, 
the land of his parents, at the beginning of 
World War II. He then moved to Cairo 
where, as a British officer, he spent most of 
the war years, a period which he aptly de- 
scribes as ‘‘the Indian summer of the Anglo- 
Levantine society which had flowered after 
1882" (p. 43). It was there that he struck up a 
friendship with Misa 'Alàmi, and first en- 
countered Habib Bourguiba, the two person- 
alities who were destined to play a major role 
in his career. 

The third part of the memoir depicts the 
author's close association with Misa ‘Alami, 
who established Arab Offices under the aus- 
pices of the Arab League to promote Arab 
causes and in particular that of the Palestin- 
ian Arabs. Cecil Hourani was the director of 
the Arab Office in Washington, DC from 1946 
to 1948. His perceptive analysis of the views 
and the character of Misa 'Alàmi and his 
rivals sheds light on the momentous events 
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which accompanied the end of the British 
Mandate over Palestine. 

The fourth part deals with that phase of the 
author’s career when he was the special 
adviser to Habib Bourguiba, between 1956 
and 1967. However, we are not told much 
because, as Hourani puts it: ‘‘The full story 
of my Tunisian experience must await a later 
time for publication” (p. 112). So we are left 
with few episodes of Tunisian politics during 
those years, namely the Bizerta crisis and the 
""Tunisification" and nationalization mea- 
sures of 1964. Hourani also describes at 
length the establishment of the Hammamet 
theatre which flourished from 1964 to 1966, 
and which had been his brainchild. In the 
end, however, he ''lost the battle to open up 
Tunisia to the outside world and to stimulate 
a new and original flowering of Arab culture 
in the country. . .” (p. 144). It was the Tuni- 
sian Minister of Culture, Chadli Klibi, who 
"took over" the Hammamet center and 
eventualy undermined its cosmopolitan char- 
acter. 

The fifth and last part of the memoir deals 
with the author's involvement in Southern 
Lebanon and particularly Marjayün, from 
which his family originally hailed. His strong 
personal views about the role of the PLO and 
the late Sa‘d Haddad in that region since the 
1970s will undoubtedly give rise to contro- 
versy. 

The author began writing his memoir, dur- 
ing what he describes as the ''euphoria" 
which swayed Lebanon between September 
1982 and June 1983. By the time he had 
finished it, things had changed, and this 
prompted him to conclude that ‘‘though my 
optimism and belief in the ultimate resur- 
gence of Lebanon remain, it is clear that my 
odyssey has not yet ended"' (p. 188). 


Marius Deeb, Center for Contemporary 
Arab Studies, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, DC. 


The United States and Israel: Influence in the 
Special Relationship, by Bernard Reich. New 
York: Praeger, 1984. Praeger Special Studies. 


xiii + 223 pages. Bibl. to p. 228. Index to p. 
236. $29.95 cloth. $13.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Peter Grose 


The key to Israel's influence in the United 
States is to be found in the diversity of levels 
at which that influence can be exerted. Emo- 
tional, political, spiritual, financial and or- 
ganizational tools are available to strike re- 
sponse in the political culture. 

Stated baldly, this may seem a self-evident 
explanation. That it is not so is evidenced by 
the wide range of literature over the years 
purporting to isolate hidden factors, nefari- 
ous connections, conspiracies and cynical 
manipulations that allegedly give Israel an 
influence in American life out of all propor- 
tion to its intrinsic importance. In this con- 
cise, workmanlike account, Professor Ber- 
nard Reich of George Washington University 
attempts to highlight all the various forces at 
work between the United States and Israel, 
wisely refuting imaginative theories that 
something sinister, or even merely mysteri- 
ous, explain their close relationship. 

This is not to say that no special factors are 
involved in Israeli-American relations, or 
that these relations are no different from the 
other relationships analyzed in Praeger's se- 
ries, ‘‘Studies of Influence in International 
Relations," edited by Alvin Z. Rubinstein. 
The Israeli relationship is more complex than 
American relations with, say, Pakistan, Mex- 
ico or Greece, although it shares some of the 
strategic, historical and ethnic considerations 
of those relationships as well. Where analysts 
often go wrong, and where Reich does not, is 
in isolating and focusing on one or two of 
these factors while ignoring forces at work on 
other levels. 

There is, for example, a tradition of politi- 
cal activism among American Jews, giving a 
multiplier effect to their numbers in election 
campaigns. But their efforts would be futile if 
they did not also touch comfortable attitudes 
and thought habits within the non-Jewish 
majority. Romantic notions of the Holy 
Land, deeply ingrained in American thought 
from the days of the Puritans, and still re- 


inforced weekly at Sunday schools across the 
land, would have no political meaning if there 
were not an organizational structure at work 
to translate these sentiments into the lan- 
guage of politics. Lamest of all is the com- 
plaint that ‘‘Jewish money" can make or 
break candidates for political office; a net- 
work of well-organized political action com- 
mittees is indeed active in supporting candi- 
dates friendly to Israel, but Israel's enemies 
are hardly penniless, and if money were the 
only factor—or even a primary factor—in 
influencing a candidate, the funds from Jew- 
ish sources would be quickly overwhelmed 
by contributions from elsewhere. 

The bulk of Reich's modest book is a 
straightforward narrative of the diplomatic 
history of the Carter and Reagan administra- 
tions in their policies toward Israel, drawn 
from published sources and containing no 
surprises or controversial judgments. Ana- 
lytical passages are slight, tending to take the 
public statements of politicians too readily at 
face value. 

But this, perhaps, is Reich's basic point: 
there is nothing that matters that is not ex- 
posed to view in Israeli-American relations. 
Except for the details and the mechanics, it is 
all out in the open for everyone to see, 
whenever they take the care to look. 


Peter Grose, author of Israel in the Mind of 
America, is managing editor of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


The Arab-Israeli Conflict: Perspectives, ed. by 
Alvin Z. Rubinstein. New York: Praeger, 
1984. Praeger Special Studies. ix + 206 
pages. Bibl. to p. 214. Index to p. 218. Contri. 
to p. 221. $27.95. 


Reviewed by James H. Bahti 
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Of the authors of these six essays on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, two are Israelis, and 
three have been or are associated with Israeli 
universities. It is understandable then, that a 
reviewer might begin this book with some 
reservations about the objectivity of the writ- 
ers. 

It was a pleasant surprise to find that with 
one exception the essays are scholarly, rea- 
sonably unbiased, and well written. In sev- 
eral of the chapters, the footnotes rely heav- 
ily on Israeli sources, although the bibliogra- 
phy at the end shows somewhat better bal- 
ance. There is, perhaps unavoidably, a rep- 
etition of historical events in several of the 
essays. 

Adam Garfinkle traces the genesis of Arab 
nationalism, Zionism and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict in rather too much detail. He de- 
scribes well the schisms among the Arabs of 
Palestine, the Arabs' rejection of several pro- 
posals prior to the 1947 partition plan, and the 
conflicts within Zionist groups. 

Itamar Rabinovich describes the seven (his 
count) Arab-Israeli wars, choosing to include 
the 1947-48 civil war and the 1968—70 war of 
attrition in his reckoning. He describes the 
war in Lebanon as ‘‘to some extent" the 
product of the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty; 
he may mean (but does not say) that the 
treaty gave Israel a freer hand for such ad- 
ventures. 

It is with the editor's essay that there are 
problems. Items: Rubinstein includes Saudi 
Arabia as a "'frontline" state (perhaps he 
means that Israel occupied two Saudi islands 
in 1967); he suggests that the word ‘‘refu- 
gees" in UN Resolution 242 may not refer to 
Palestinians; he errs in describing the scope 
of the Arab boycott of Israel; and he declares 
the Israeli victory in 1967 as "testament to 
the moral bankruptcy . . . of Arab leaders" 
(p. 94). Space does not permit a longer enu- 
meration. 

In tracing the shift from ideology to reality 
in Israel, Alan Dowty does a competent job 
of comparing the genesis of the views of the 
Labor Zionists and the Revisionists. He is 
wrong, in this reviewer's opinion, in equating 
the need of the Jewish people for political 
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sovereignty with that of the Serbs and Alba- 
nians; the latter were in place and displaced 
no one. He is also mistaken about the inva- 
sion of Lebanon being Israel's first ‘‘optional 
war.” What about Suez? 

Aaron David Miller's essay on ‘‘The Pal- 
estinian Dimension” is the best of the six. 
His discussion of Syrian-PLO relations is first 
rate, as is his description of splits among the 
Palestinians. I was pleased to see his use of 
the term "Palestinian Diaspora." His essay 
would have benefitted from some reference 
to Israeli policies and Jewish terrorism on the 
West Bank, as well as the issue of the US 
refusal to recognize (or open a dialogue with) 
the PLO. 

Haim Shaked's essay on continuity and 
change begins by noting that ‘‘those who are 
interested in tracing the sources of this con- 
flict and its evolution are inundated by delib- 
erate lies, sophisticated disinformation and, 
worse, half-truths’’ (p. 180). How true! In 
tracing the evolution of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, which he says began in 1882, when 
Jewish immigration to Palestine began, he 
repeats considerable material from earlier 
chapters. He summarizes the causes of esca- 
lation and relaxation in the conflict and con- 
cludes on a note of reserved hopefulness. I 
wish I could share even this degree of opti- 
mism. 


James H. Bahti, retired Foreign Service 


officer. 


From Time Immemorial: The Origins of the 
Arab-Jewish Conflict Over Palestine, by Joan 
Peters. New York: Harper & Row, 1984. x + 
412 pages. Appends. to p. 442. Notes to p. 
563. Bibl. to p. 577. Index to p. 601. $24.95 
Zionism and the Arabs: Essays, ed. by Shmuel 
Almog. Jerusalem: The Historical Society of 
Israel and the Zalman Shazar Center, 1983. ix 
+ 208 pages. Gloss. to p. 213. Index to p. 221. 
n.p. 

The Claim of Dispossession: Jewish Land Set- 
tlement and the Arabs, by Arieh L. Avneri. 
New Brunswick, NJ and London: Trans- 
action Books, 1984. 284 pages. Bibl. to p. 


290. Notes to p. 300. Index to p. 303. $9.95 
paper. 

The Land Question in Palestine, 1917-1939, 
by Kenneth W. Stein. Chapel Hill, NC: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1984. 
xviii + 221 pages. Appends. to p. 241. Notes 
to p. 279. Gloss. to p. 282. Bibl. to p. 300. 
Index to p. 314. n.p. 


Reviewed by Joel Migdal 


Both the tone and substance of Joan Peters' 
book, From Time Immemorial, are reflected 
in a passage from the concluding chapter: 
According to turnspeak, those Arab mi- 
grants and immigrants who, in Sir John 
Hope Simpson's words, committed the 
“injustice” of ‘‘taking the places” of Jews 
in the ‘‘Jewish National Home” are 
today’s ‘‘displaced’’ Arab Palestinian peo- 
ple, excluded" from the Jewish-settled 
area of Western Palestine, their homeland 
since time immemorial.’’ The free world is 
targeted for deception by the "twisted 
speech of Arab propaganda (p. 402). 
Serious scholars of the Middle East, who 
have been deluged with one-sided accounts 
to the Arab-Israeli conflict, usually set such 
tendentious works aside without serious con- 
sideration. Peters’ book, however, cannot be 
so easily dismissed. First, a major publisher 
has issued it. Second, the work has already 
aroused a storm of controversy. And, finally, 
Peters overwhelms her readers with docu- 
mentation from her seven years of research 
on the topic. ` 
Peters presents several subsidiary argu- 
ments before she deals with her central con- 
tention. For example, she documents innu- 
merable cases of persectuion of Jews in Arab 
countries to support her claim that those 
Jews who made their way to British Palestine 
or Israel were, in fact, refugees. Certainly, 
her mass of evidence gives the lie to com- 
monly heard sentiments, such as that ex- 
pressed by Professor al Farugi of Temple 
University, who wrote, ‘‘The history of 
Islam's tolerance and co-existence with Juda- 


ism and Christianity is pure white.’”! 

Her major point—and, by far, the most 
controversial—is the argument that many so- 
called Palestinian refugees of 1948 were nei- 
ther Palestinian nor refugees. At the begin- 
ning of this century, Peters asserts, the ratio 
of Arabs to Jews in those areas where Jews 
came to settle, was not 9:1 or 10:1 (as is 
commonly held) but 2:1 or 1 14:1. **What has 
become evident is that ... the Arabs mi- 
grated from the depressed areas [of Palestine 
and from surrounding countries] to those 
places where they could gain greater eco- 
nomic advantage, taking the places in the 
Jewish-settled areas of Palestine that Jews 
were clearing for other Jews to pioneer or to 
use as a haven from outside oppression"' (p. 
259). The 92,300 Arabs in these areas in 1893 
grew to 462,900 by 1947. Natural increase 
could account for an increase to a quarter 
million but not to nearly half a million. Con- 
servatively, she claims, at least 170,000 Ar- 
abs in Jewish-settled areas in 1947 were re- 
cent arrivals, who cannot be considered Pal- 
estinians or refugees. 

In Peter's scenario, the most notorious 
villain was the British. It was they who 
granted virtually free access to illegal Arab 
immigrants from Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, the 
Sudan, and elsewhere, while using every 
measure imaginable to thwart Jewish im- 
migration. Illegal Arab immigrants immedi- 
ately achieved the status of *'indigenous na- 
tive population since time immemorial,”’ 
compared to the legal Jewish immigrants, 
who were characterized as ‘‘alien invaders.”’ 
She goes so far as to charge that British 
policy ‘‘may indeed have constituted active 
participation in the racial genocide of the 
Jews in Eastern Europe” (p. 382). 

For all the voluminous research under- 
taken by Peters, however, her book does 
little to further our understanding of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. She piles ‘‘fact’’ upon ‘‘fact,”’ 
but often her evidence rests on the frailest of 


1. Ismail R. al Faruqi, ‘‘Islam and Zionism” 
in Voices of Resurgent Islam ed. by John L. 
Esposito (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1983), p. 265. 
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reeds. She is so immersed in detail that she 
cannot differentiate among her ‘‘facts.’’ The 
veracity of internal Arab migration (which is 
well documented in sources) is comparable in 
Peters’ scheme to that of illegal Arab im- 
migration (for which only the most tenuous 
"evidence" exists). Or facts are wrenched 
from their context. One example, among 
many, of Peters' disregard for context comes 
on p. 49, where she ridicules the defense 
made by the Egyptian government of its 
hanging of two ‘‘Zionist spies.” This incident 
is placed by Peters among hundreds of other 
cases of unjustified persectuion of Jews in the 
history of the Middle East. She seems totally 
unaware of the storm that rocked Israeli 
politics in the so-called ‘‘Lavon affair" in 
which the question was not whether these 
were really spies but who in Israel authorized 
their actions. 

Peters’ unrelenting search for evidence to 
support her thesis blinds her to the more 
subtle dynamics of change in the Middle 
East. There certainly was considerable mi- 
gration of Arabs from the hills of eastern 
Palestine into the areas in which the Jews 
settled, and some of this migration was stimu- 
lated by Jewish economic activity. But she 
fails to see that new winds of change were 
impelling massive migration and a new na- 
tionalist movement among Arabs much as 
they did among Jews from the 1880s on. 
Jewish settlement in Palestine was one fac- 
tor—albeit a critical one—among several that 
weakened the old bonds of Arab society and 
led to migration, new social stratification, and 
more. 

The growth of a new Palestinian Arab 
collective identity is missed entirely by Pe- 
ters. Her agenda does not allow it. Instead, 
she embarks on the perilous course of adopt- 
ing the mirror image of the most extreme 
pro-Arab version of recent Middle Eastern 
history: Rights to the land belong entirely to 
the displaced, not the displacer, and the 
enemy is not a nation and thus incapable of 
nationalism. The only difference is that Pe- 
ters reverses roles for Jew and Arab. The 
disregard for the dynamics of change does 
nothing to unravel the tragic complexities of 
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Arab-Jewish symbiosis or to move us any 
closer to possible solutions. 

Ina much more temperate tone than that of 
Peters and with much more grasp of the 
overall history of Palestine, two books from 
the Zionist perspective grapple with Jewish- 
Arab relations during the period of the British 
Mandate. Zionism and the Arabs is a fine 
collection of essays, based on lectures given 
at the Zalman Shazar Center. Joesph Nevo in 
a brief but interesting essay sets out the 
premise that Peters never grasps: ‘‘When 
examining the attitude of the Arabs of Pales- 
tine towards the Yishuv and the Zionist 
movement, an important basic fact must be 
borne in mind: after the First World War a 
Palestinian Arab national movement had de- 
veloped in Eretz Israel” (p. 149). Most of the 
other essays look at what Almog calls ‘‘the 
relationship between two national move- 
ments"' (p. vii) by focusing on the attitudes 
and differences among the Zionists concern- 
ing the Arab question. 

Arieh L. Avneri, while adopting some 
broad perspectives about the dynamics of the 
conflict, does confirm some of the trends 
identified by Peters. The Claim of Disposses- 
sion, for example, presents evidence on the 
growth of the Arab population between the 
censuses of 1922 and 1931, which exceeded 
by over 40,000 people the total that could. 
have derived from natural increase alone. 
Avneri makes a convincing case for the 
1931-1947 period, as well. He estimates be- 
tween 35,000 and 40,000 Arabs immigrated 
during these years (far fewer than suggested 
by Peters). 

Avneri's thorough research, however, un- 
covers more subtleties and complexities than 
found by Peters. In one exhaustive section 
(Ch. 4), he surveys the many petty disputes 
that broke out as Jews bought land from Arab 
(often absentee) landowners in the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century. Those local, often 
personal, tensions became the bedrock of a 
more fundamental conflict, that of two new, 
still developing nationalist ideologies. Noting 
the warnings of the renowned Jewish writer, 
Ahad Ha'am, in 1891, Avneri writes, ‘‘Arab 
opposition to land sale to Jews on national 


political grounds became more and more pro- 
nounced as Jewish settlement, directed by 
the Zionist Organization, came to be more 
and more an expression of Jewish national 
aspirations” (p. 110). 

Yet, despite Arab nationalist sentiments 
against land sales to Jews, about 85 per cent 
of all the land acquired by Jews through 1947 
came through land purchases from Arabs. 
About two-thirds of the total Arab sales in- 
volved large-scale landowners. The nagging 
problems were not the lack of willing Jewish 
buyers and Arab sellers but the fate of Arab 
tenants on the Jand and the place of land sales 
in the escalating nationalist conflict. Avneri 
adds, ‘‘There are enough well-documented 
lists of nationalist public figures who sold 
land to Jews to substantiate the thesis that 
they wanted to have their cake and eat it too" 
(p. 227). Writing from a partisan (pro-Zionist) 
perspective, he still manages to catalogue the 
details and texture of Jewish-Arab relations 
over the land-settlement issue. That issue, 
writes Kenneth W. Stein, ‘‘was and is the key 
focus of Zionist-Arab Palestinian tension and 
struggle" (p. xiv). Unfortunately, Avneri's 
book is all too dry as well as replete with 
typographical errors. 

Stein's The Land Question in Palestine, 
1917-1939, confirms the thesis that the Jews 
faced no shortage of Arab sellers. Time after 
time, the British issued land regulations in 
order to control, if not thwart completely, 
transfer of land from Arabs to Jews. But 
Jewish buyers and Arab vendors constantly 
found ways to circumvent restrictions. Ad- 
ditionally, in the early 1930s, on the eve of 
the Arab Revolt, dire conditions in rural 
Palestine forced many smaller owners from 
agriculture altogether. They found ready buy- 
ers among the Jews. The British initiated 
inquiry after inquiry and submitted report 
after report, but their ultimate effect was 
negligible. Although hopes were often raised 
among landless Arabs, only small numbers of 
Arab agriculturalists found much assistance 
in British policies. 

British inquiries often missed the larger 
dimensions and context of Jewish-Arab en- 
mity. An overriding concern with Arab 


landlessness in the report by Lewis French, 
as Stein ably shows, enabled the British 
government to retreat from bold initiatives 
when landlessness turned out to be of vastly 
smaller proportions than French had initially 
believed. Also, French underestimated the 
degree to which Arabs themselves had a 
stake in the existing land regime and thus 
resisted British palliatives. At the same time, 
the Jewish Agency fought against the reports 
as attempts to renege on the Balfour Declara- 
tion through land-transfer controls and, ulti- 
mately, an end to all Jewish settlement activ- 
ity. The result until the White Paper of 1939 
was that *'although many fellaheen remained 
destitute, HMG did little to alleviate their 
suffering" (p. 172). At the same time, strate- 
gic Jewish land purchases in the 1930s cre- 
ated a distinct geographic nucleus for a Jew- 
ish state in part of Palestine. All the elements 
for protracted conflict were building. The 
willingness of Arabs to sell land, Stein notes, 
led the Jews to underestimate greatly the 
magnitude of Árab anxiety as Jews bought 
more and more land. 

Arab land selling, Jewish land buying, and 
Arab migration were intimately related. Arab 
migration was not an insidious Arab plot, as 
Peters' tone would suggest. Nor was it only a 
result of alien Zionist pressure, as the con- 
trary myth maintains. Property came to be 
exchanged for capital and Arab migration 
ensued—both as a result of what Stein cor- 
rectly called a century-long process that 
frayed Arab social bonds in the context of 
weak Arab political leadership and a bur- 
geoning, new economy (stimulated, in great 
part, by Zionist activity). 


Joel S. Migdal is chairman of the Inter- 
national Studies Program, Henry M. Jackson 
School of International Studies, University of 
Washington. 


The Orientation and Politicization of the Arab 
Minority in Israel, by Sammy Smooha. Haifa: 
University of Haifa, The Jewish-Arab Cen- 
ter, Institute of Middle Eastern Studies, 1984. 
Monograph Series on the Middle East, No. 2. 
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viii + 168 pages. Appends. to p. 208. Refer- 
ences to p. 213. Index to p. 215. Arabic 
summary to p. 221. Hebrew summary to p. 
225. $15.00 paper. 

Toward the De-Arabization of Palestine/Israel, 
1945-1977, ed. by Basheer K. Nijim. 
Dubuque, IA: Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co., 
1984. vii + 160 pages. Index of Localities to 
p. 174. 24 Maps. $18.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


Smooha's 1984 edition of The Orientation 
and Politicization of the Arab Minority in 
Israel, originally published in 1980, is a sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature on Is- 
raeli Arabs, Arab-Jewish relations, and the 
Arab-Israel conflict. The new volume, based 
on a survey conducted in July 1980, is more 
broadly based than the first, with repre- 
sentative samples of 1,200 Israeli Arabs and 
1,200 Israeli Jews. The study examines the 
political and social attitudes of each com- 
munity, using a questionnaire of nearly 300 
items covering life style, education, and Arab- 
Jewish relations. While the author uses con- 
ventional survey data and methodology, the 
form of presentation is exceptionally clear, 
jargon free, and unusually informative. 

Conclusions drawn from the data will no 
doubt startle many with rather conventional 
ideas about Israeli Jewish attitudes toward 
Arabs, and about Arab perceptions of their 
place in the Jewish state. On the other hand 
responses to the questionnaire confirm many 
impressionistic observations published about 
Arab-Jewish relations since 1967. Most no- 
table is the extent of politicization of Israeli 
Arabs since the rise of national conscious- 
ness among Palestinians both within and out- 
side Israel after 1967. Israeli Arabs too, have 
been ‘‘engulfed by the stream of Palestinian 
nationalism” (p. 158) resulting from diverse 
internal and external phenomena. 

Although mainstream Jewish perceptions 
of Arab : (titudes are that they are ‘‘radical,”’ 
Smooha prefers a *'politicization" model. In 
other words he describes Arabs as having 
become much more politically involved dur- 
ing the past 15 years, using political means to 
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advance their interests rather than such tra- 
ditional tactics as accommodation. While 
dominant Jewish perceptions often stereo- 
type growing Arab political activism as sub- 
versive or anti-state, Smooha’s survey shows 
that differing Arab approaches to and solu- 
tions for their problems as a minority in the 
Jewish (Zionist) State are by no means anti- 
Israel, but only different from those of the 
Jewish mainstream. 

Perhaps one of the most important results 
of the survey shows that politically active 
Israeli Arabs are by no means monolithic. 
The results factionalized the minority into 
three principal blocks: the ‘‘accommodating’”’ 
fifth ‘‘who reconcile themselves to life as a 
minority in a Jewish state, acting through the 
Zionist establishment to improve their condi- 
tions" (p. 161); the ''dissident" fifth ‘‘who 
reject their status as a minority and seek in 
various ways, not excluding extra-parliamen- 
tary or even extra-legal means, a different 
political settlement that would relieve the 
Arabs of their minority status’’ (p. 161); and 
the *'reserved" majority of three fifths who 
although willing to live as a minority, ‘‘are 
struggling through independent and mixed 
organizations to change the terms of Arab- 
Jewish co-existence"' (p. 161). 

As Israeli Arabs become Palestinianized, 
they are simultaneously being Israelized, a 
phenomenon ''deeper and more inclusive 
than Palestinization'' (p. 162), that is, they 
are being increasingly Westernized in their 
vocational goals and aspirations and in the 
materialization of their culture. Even if the 
Palestinian state that most would like to see 
co-exist alongside Israel were to take form in 
the West Bank, only 15 per cent would be 
willing to move there. 

Smooha concludes that: ‘‘Arab radicalism 
is, at least in part, a function of uncompro- 
mising Jewish attitudes. . . . The Jews, fear- 
ful of a rising dissident minority whose loy- 
alty is still suspect, are counteracting by 
attempts to block Arab entry into the sys- 
tem” (p. 168). 

Toward the De-Arabization of PalestinelIs- 
rael deals with another problem, the Arabs 
who left Israel, mostly during the first Arab- 


Israel war from 1947 to 1949. Part I is a 
concise but conventional historical survey of 
Arab-Jewish relations in Palestine from the 
Ottoman period through the end of the Man- 
date, and of expropriation of Arab land in 
Israel after 1948. Confrontation between the 
indigenous Arab population and Zionist set- 
tlers is emphasised. The history of Zionist 
land acquisitions and Arab losses are briefly 
surveyed from an Arab nationalist perspec- 
tive, leaving the reader with the impression 
that by 1948 Jewish settlement had resulted in 
massive economic and social dislocation of 
the Palestine Arab community. Only five 
pages of the historical background deal with 
the era since Israel was established, the era 
with which most of the volume is concerned. 

The book is essentially a detailed demo- 
graphic study and land survey showing Arab 
losses within the borders of pre-June 1967 
Israel. The author examines Arab and Jewish 
settlement between 1945 and 1977 in each 
district, subdistrict, city, town and village of 
mandatory Palestine which became part of 
pre-1967 Israel, showing how the Jewish pop- 
ulation replaced the Arab, and how Jewish 
settlements displaced Arab ones. The West 
Bank and Gaza are not included. 

Part II includes a page or two describing 
each of Palestine's 16 subdistricts with charts 
and graphs depicting changes in Arab and 
Jewish populations and settlement since 
1945. Part III lists some 1,470 localities with 
details of land and population changes be- 
tween 1945 and 1977. More than 20 colored 
maps illustrate the details of the study and 
pinpoint each of the hundreds of localities 
enumerated. Sources are largely Jewish, such 
as those of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
during the Mandate, the Central Bureau of 
Statistics and Survey Departments of the 
Israel government, as well as Palestine man- 
datory documents like the Survey of Pales- 
tine, Index to Villages and Settlements. The 
book is a useful antidote to recent studies 
which attempt to discount the importance of 
the indigenous Arab settlement in Palestine. 


Don Peretz, State University of New York, 
Binghamton. 


Peacekeeping on Arab-Israeli Fronts: Lessons 
from the Sinai and Lebanon, by Nathan A. 
Pelcovits. Boulder, CO: Westview Press and 
Johns Hopkins Foreign Policy Institute, 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
1984. SAIS Papers in International Affairs, 
No. 3. xii + 100 pages. Notes to p. 108. 
Appends. to p. 178. Index to p. 181. $15.00 
paper. 

The Security Council and the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict, by Istvan S. Pogany. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1984. xiii + 208 pages. Ap- 
pends to p. 214. Index to p. 225, $27.50. 


Reviewed by Arthur Day 


For those who believe the United Nations 
has an important contribution to make to 
peace and security, 1982 was an uncommonly 
disconcerting year. The deployment during 
the year of non-UN peacekeeping forces in 
the Sinai and in Beirut highlighted questions 
of the UN's relevance. Peacekeeping had 
long been the organization's showpiece in the 
security field, and the Middle East had been 
the area of the most sustained UN political 
application. 

These two books make important contribu- 
tions to the debate on UN relevance and 
effectiveness that these events have intensi- 
fied. They will also be of general interest to 
students of Middle East affairs, for they offer 
valuable information and insight, from dif- 
fering perspectives, on critical developments 
of recent history in the region. Each has, as 
well, a specialized audience: in Pelcovits' 
case the community concerned with the the- 
ory and practice of peacekeeping, and for 
Pogany, students of international law and 
organization. 

Pelcovits sets out to compare the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the new, non-UN 
forces with operations under UN auspices. 
The new forces are the successful Multi- 
lateral Force and Observers (MFO) that mon- 
itors security arrangements in the Sinai under 
the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, and the 
ill-fated Multinational Force (MNF) of US, 
French, British and Italian troops deployed in 
Beirut after Israeli withdrawal. For a UN- 
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operated force he uses the United Nations 
Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL), de- 
ployed in southern Lebanon in 1978 after the 
Israeli invasion of that year. He provides a 
good deal of useful background on the estab- 
lishment and operation of the three forces, 
reflecting the interaction of UN politics, the 
national policies of member states and the 
hard facts of life on the ground in the Middle 
East. 

But his main focus is on the lessons of 
these very different experiences. Pelcovits 
knows his peacekeeping, having worked at it 
for years as a State Department officer prior 
to entering academe. He has talked with 
many of the people who organized and ran 
the forces (less so, apparently, for the MNF 
than for the others). He compares the two 
types of forces with respect to the establish- 
ment of a mandate, recruitment of force 
units, institutional structure and logistics, 
and financing. Each model, he finds, enjoys 
some advantages. More importantly, how- 
ever, he concludes that the geographic and 
political circumstances under which a peace- 
keeping operation are launched are more 
critical for success than the auspices. He 
argues, for example, that it is problematic 
whether the MFO, so successful in the rela- 
tively ideal circumstances of the Sinai mis- 
sion, can be adapted for use elsewhere in the 
region, where conditions are unlikely to be so 
propitious. His major judgments reflect views 
widely held in the field, but his book is 
important as a thorough and up-to-date de- 
velopment of the reasons for them and of 
their significance for the future. 

Pogany's book is more theoretical in pur- 
pose but no less useful. He examines all the 
major Arab-Israeli crises from 1945 through 
the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon to deter- 
mine how well the Security Council, and 
occasionally the General Assembly, acquit- 
ted themselves, and to judge how the actions 
of the parties squared with international law. 
The result is a discussion in which law and 
politics are presented as aspects of an inter- 
related whole which over the years helped 
shape the institutions of the UN. 
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His scrutiny leads him to a qualified posi- 
tive judgment about the contribution of the 
UN to Middle East peace. To be sure, the 
council ‘‘was neutralized as a source of effec- 
tive action" (p. 201) in the region by the 
alignment of the two superpowers with the 
fortunes of the opposing sides and by the. 
subsequent influx of developing states in- 
clined to view Zionism as a species of colo- 
nialism. Nevertheless, he concludes, the 
council has contributed significantly to world 
order through crisis management, peacekeep- 
ing and observer groups, and elaboration of 
principles to govern the settlement of con- 
flicts (most notably through Resolution 242 of 
November 1967). 

Less central to his purpose, but perhaps 
more interesting because it is not often at- 
tempted in studies on the Middle East, is 
Pogany's analysis of what the law provides 
and how the actions of the parties are to be 
judged thereby. He takes on the major issues, 
from the legality of Arab efforts to prevent 
the establishment of the state of Israel (in his 
view, they were illegal) to Israeli obligations 
in the Sabra and Shatila massacres (he be- 
lieves Israel was in violation of its obligations 
under international law). Surveying the 
whole series of Arab-Israel wars, including 
the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon, he finds 
that only one—the six-day war of 1967—was 
initiated in circumstances that satisfied the 
requirements of international law. As he ad- 
mits, opinions differ on most points, but his 
argument is informative and persuasive. 


Arthur Day is senior consultant to the UN 
Association-USA and was formerly Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near East 
and South Asian Affairs. 


The West Bank: A Portrait, by John P. 
Richardson. Washington, DC: The Middle 
East Institute, 1984. Special Study No. 5. x + 
214 pages. Index to p. 221. $9.95 paper. 
Prescription for Conflict: Israels West Bank 
Settlement Policy, by Merle Thorpe, Jr. 
Washington, DC: Foundation for Middle 
East Peace, 1984. 152 pages. Appends. to 
182. n.p. 


Beyond the Green Line: Israeli Settlements 
West of the Jordan, by David J. Schnall. New 
York: Praeger, 1984. xi + 162 pages. Index to 
p. 163. About the Author to p. 164. $22.95. 
The Karp Report: An Israeli Government In- 
quiry into Settler Violence Against Palestinians 
on the West Bank. Washington, DC: Institute 
for Palestine Studies, 1984. vii + 49 pages. 
Addendum to p. 53. Appends. to p. 90. $3.95 
paper. 


Reviewed by Granville Austin 


Read together, these books present a valu- 
able overview of the recent history of and 
conditions in the West Bank. Each ap- 
proaches the subject in a different way, al- 
though none breaks new ground. 

Richardson's book takes the most compre- 
hensive approach. It compresses into just 
over 200 pages the history of the West Bank 
from before World War I to the present (and 
US policy in regard to it) with an objectivity 
and clarity that make it an excellent ‘‘basic”’ 
book on the subject. The book's broad-brush 
depiction of developments— supported by sa- 
lient details in the right places—also make it a 
useful review for the more experienced Mid- 
dle East watcher. 

Schnall's book is valuable for quite another 
reason. It tells the story of Gush Emunim 
settlers—and Israeli settlers in the West Bank 
in general—with many quotations and the 
enthusiastic pace of an engaged reporter. 
Schnall also accurately, although much more 
briefly, reports the arguments other Israelis 
make against the settlements. When Schnall 
ventures to report and analyse the sentiments 
of West Bank Palestinians and Arab politics, 
however, he is less knowledgeable and sensi- 
tive. He struggles visibly for objectivity and 
approaches it, but his heart is with the set- 
tlers. 

Thorpe has prepared a volume particularly 
important for its assemblage of quotations 
critical of Israel's West Bank policies by 
Israeli and American Jewish intellectual and 
political leaders. These quotations present 
one side of the issue, but the book is neither 
unfair—it does not pretend to present the 


annexationist view—nor polemical—it pre- 
sents the quotations with cool rationality. To 
say that Schnall's and Thorpe's efforts com- 
plement each other is to say that each ac- 
curately reports a point of view. 

The Karp Report is not a **book"' at all, but 
a report by Judith Karp, deputy' attorney 
general of Israel, about an investigation of 
law enforcement and investigative practices 
by Israeli military authorities and police in 
the West Bank. In this edition, published by 
the scholarly Institute for Palestine Studies in 
Washington, D.C., several appendices have 
been added—most usefully the 1945 British 
Defence Emergency Regulations applied by 
the government of Israel in the West Bank. 
The back cover of this edition carries a 
quotation from the Jerusalem Post of Febru- 
ary 9, 1984: “The Karp Report bears out the 
initial suspicion that a systematic miscarriage 
of justice is being perpetrated in the West 


Bank.” 


Richardson's, Schnall’s, and Thorpe’s 
works each have small inaccuracies derived 
to some extent from personal preferences. 
But these are far outweighed by their overall 
honesty and educational value. Each pro- 
vides readers seriously interested in the fu- 
ture of the West Bank—and by extension, 
interested in the region's future and U.S. 
policy toward it—with necessary informa- 
tion. Richardson, in particular, provides the 
social and economic context for events—for 
example the 1936-39 Arab ‘“‘rebellion’’ in 
Palestine—instead of treating events as 
**purely"' political or simply as Arab versus 
Jew. 

While reminding the reader of the often- 
described ‘‘two nations in conflict” over **the 
twice-promised land," these four works 
leave other, sharper impressions: of the West 
Bankers' continuing low level of violent op- 
position to Israel's occupation contrasted 
with their increasing nationalism and resil- 
ience under the occupation; of the conflict 
within Israeli society manifested by individu- 
als and groups working to preserve the Pal- 
estinians' basic human rights contrasted with 
the apparently inexorable dynamic of a bu- 
reaucracy managing an occupation (the 
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former exemplified by the Karp Report's 
description of denial of access to justice and 
the latter by the military-civilian bureaucra- 
cy's increasing authoritarianism, harassment 
of West Bankers, and brutality toward them); 
of the unwillingness of the large number of 
American Jews to face West Bank issues 
squarely contrasted with the open debate 
about these issues in Israel; and, last of all, of 
the record of American diplomacy, which 
seems to drive a comprehensive peace fur- 
ther away each time it tries to beckon it 
nearer. 


Granville Austin, formerly a member of the 
State Department's Policy Planning Staff, 
writes on foreign affairs from Washington, 
DC. 


PRE-20th CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Ibn Khaldun: The Birth of History and the 
Past of the Third World, by Yves Lacoste, 
translated by David Macey. London: Verso 
Editions, and New York: Schocken Books, 
1984. 201 pages. Notes to p. 211. Index to p. 
214. $30.00 cloth. $9.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Fauzi M. Najjar 


Ibn Khaldün (1332-1406) has been studied as 
a philosopher of history, the Father of Sociol- 
ogy, the Father of Economics, a Machiavel- 
lian, and a rationalist philosopher of the Is- 
lamic-Platonist tradition. In this well-written 
volume, first published in 1966 and recently 
translated into English, the author sees in Ibn 
Khaldün's observations on the 14th-century 
Maghrib a political economy and sociology of 


medieval North Africa. Lacoste, a geogra-. 


pher, analyzes Ibn Khaldün's study of the 
political and social conditions of North Africa 
and discerns in it certain characteristics of an 
‘Asiatic mode of production," as well as the 
issue of the ‘‘historical nonexistence of a 
bourgeiosie." Accordingly, he sees Ibn 
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Khaldün's work as ‘‘a major contribution to 
the study of the underlying causes of under- 
development."' In other words, Ibn Khaldün 
**alone looked for the causes of stagnation in 
the internal structures of the society in which 
he lived rather than in some divinely ordained 
plan or in external causes.” (p. 5). 

Ibn Khaldün's biography is inseparable 
from 14th-century North Africa’s political 
development. The pace of his career from 
being a student of religious and philisophical 
studies to becoming an adviser and condot- 
tiére to kings is dizzying, reflecting the vicis- 
situdes of the politics of his time, and provid- 
ing him with the practical experience upon 
which he constructed his science of culture. 
Although he enjoyed the political game, and 
acquitted himself in a manner worthy of a 
great statesman, Ibn Khaldün finally gave up 
political life and settled in Egypt in 1383. 
Except for a short encounter with Tamurlane 
in 1401, he spent the rest of his life meditating 
upon the underlying causes of historical 
events. The outcome was his monumental 
History, described by Arnold Toynbee as 
“the greatest work of its kind that has ever 
yet been produced by any mind in any time or 
place.” 

Basing his case upon Ibn Khaldūn’s ac- 
count, Lacoste disputes the generally ac- 
cepted ‘‘myth of the Arab invasion," which 
attributes the crisis in medieval North Africa 
to the gradual invasion by nomadic tribes 
from the East. The fact that the propagation 
of such a theory coincided with the occupa- 
tion of Algeria, according to Lacoste, shows 
that the thesis of nomadic-sedentary, Arab- 
Berber antagonism was spread by French 
ideologues of colonialism in order to legiti- 
mize the French presence. 

If there was no Arab invasion and no 
antagonism between nomadic and sedentary 
groups, what then caused the crisis, mani- 
fested in general decline, frequent palace 
coups, and the failure to establish a central- 
ized monarchy? Lacoste attributes these 
problems to the decline of the gold trade 
between North Africa and the western 
Sudan. In order to make up income once 
derived from customs duties on trade, the 


sultans granted tribal chieftains the right to 
levy taxes ('igtà^) in given areas. The chief- 
tains grew quite independent, and whenever 
the sultans withdrew the charter of ’iqta‘, 
they rebelled or allied themselves with pre- 
tenders against the established authority. To 
make the situation worse, Maghrib states 
resorted to illegal methods to levy more 
taxes, leading Ibn Khaldün to enunciate his 
famous aphorism: ‘‘Injustice brings about the 
ruin of civilization.” 

Lacoste also examines the significance of 
‘asabiyya, or tribal solidarity, as a key con- 
cept in Ibn Khaldün's study of 'umràn (hu- 
man association or culture). Ibn Khaldün 
considered the development of civilization to 
be closely connected with that of the state, 
and called ‘asabiyya “‘the motor of the devel- 
opment of the state.” But ‘asabiyya is at the 
same time destroyed by the emergence of the 
state, as the townspeople become corrupted 
by the luxuries of urban culture, and in turn 
contribute to the decline of the dynasty. Ibn 
Khaldün's analysis of the rise and fall of 
states has led a number of authors to look 
upon his work as a cyclical philosophy of 
history, a thesis strongly rejected by Lacoste. 

He also rejects Muhsin Mahdi's study of 
Ibn Khaldün as a faylasüf, a follower of the 
Islamic Platonist tradition. Lacoste asserts 
that "there is nothing in Ibn Khaldun's writ- 
ings to support this dubious hypothesis" (p. 
159). In his judgment, there is no metaphysic 
underlying Ibn Khaldün's theories. Rather, 
they ''derive from a rational study of condi- 
tions in the Maghrib, between the ninth and 
fourteenth centuries, and are a historical syn- 
thesis of events that occurred in a specific 
place and at a specific time, rather than a 
philosophy of history” (p. 162). True as this 
may be, it still ignores Mahdi's compelling 
teaching that Ibn Khaldün goes beyond mod- 
ern social science in that his conception of 
man and society includes their purpose and 
end, the good, and happiness. 


Fauzi M. Najjar, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. 


Towns and Townsmen of Ottoman Anatolia: 
Trade, Crafts and Food Production in an 
Urban Setting, 1520-1650, by  Suraiya 
Faroghi. New York and Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1984. Cambridge 
Studies in Islamic Civilization. xiv + 302 
pages. Tables to p. 340. Gloss to p. 348. 
Notes to p. 388. Bibl. to p. 409. Index to p. 
425. $59.50. 


Reviewed by Donald Quataert 


In this fact-crammed study, Suraiya Faroqhi 
continues her massive contribution to our 
knowledge of Ottoman social and economic 
history of the 16th and 17th centuries. Em- 
ploying an exceptionally rich source base, 
she seeks to study factors promoting and 
inhibiting urbanization in Anatolia. She sees 
endogenous demand as the crucial variable in 
urban development, and does not give the 
expanding European economy much impor- 
tance as a factor in the social and economic 
changes of the period. 

There are 11 substantive chapters, in addi- 
tion to an introduction, a too-brief and in- 
sufficiently analytic conclusion, some 37 
pages of tables and a helpful glossary of 
terms. The first four chapters treat topics 
such as the importance of vakf shops in urban 
industry and trade, the vital role of 
intraregional trade in the growth and mainte- 
nance of towns, and the relative death of 
large port towns in contrast to the number of 
large towns in the interior regions. In 1642, 
for example, the port of Samsun reportedly 
had a population of 58 tax-paying male reaya 
(subjects). The presence of Istanbul, she ar- 
gues, limited urban development in Anatolian 
coastal areas, while the high cost of land 
transport protected the communities of inner 
Anatolia. Izmir was the notable example of 
exogenous demand as an important factor in 
Anatolian urbanization, and as Professor 
Faroghi points out, it was developing rapidly, 
thanks to European demand for the agri- 
cultural products of its hinterland. 

In chapters 5 through 7, textile production, 
leather making and mining are examined. 
Again, the needs of Istanbul and generally of 
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indigenous Ottoman demand are vital vari- 
ables. The author (correctly in my view) 
suggests the importance of rural manufac- 
ture/output in textile and leather production. 
Also, she presents a fascinating discussion of 
the differing effects of state and private de- 
mand on levels of urbanization in the various 
regions (p. 155). 

Chapters 8 through 11 examine the agri- 
cultural bases of urbanization, the urban con- 
sumers and their meat suppliers, the domi- 
nance of small holdings in Anatolian agri- 
culture and the question of internal migration 
and its role on urban development. Here, 
Faroghi’s account of Istanbul butchers 
(kasap) seems confused. To assure the meat 
supply of the capital, the state, on the one 
hand, is shown to be punishing the wealthy 
by forcing them into this unprofitable occupa- 
tion while, on the other, it set up a loan fund 
to help the butchers stave off bankruptcy. 
The discussion of labor migration, in which 
the author argues that the Anatolian peas- 
antry was highly mobile during the 16th to 
19th centuries, is fascinating and persuasive. 

A main thesis of the book is that internal 
factors, notably state policy and limited com- 
mercial capital, combined to restrict urbani- 
zation. However, the author is often frustrat- 
ingly tentative. After offering pros and cons 
on an issue, she will refuse to offer a conclu- 
sion. Many times the evidence indeed is not 
conclusive, and additional information is not 
and probably will not become available; how- 
ever, given Professor Faroghi’s exceptional 
command of the sources, informed specula- 
tion certainly would be welcome and in or- 
der. 

The central theme of the book, the urbani- 
zation question, is not carried through either 
systematically or sufficiently. The book is a 
factual treasure trove but the reader must do 
too much work extracting the nuggets. 
Masses of material are offered although their 
relevance to the central theme often is very 
unclear. As a result, the reader bogs down 
and frequently loses sight of the book’s ob- 
jectives. While this is an extremely important 
contribution to Ottoman social and economic 
history, its potential value is not fully real- 
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ized. The conceptual framework of the book 
cannot sustain the vast weight of its facts. 


Donald Quataert is the author of Social 
Disintegration and Popular Resistance in the 
Ottoman Empire, 1882-1908 and is associate 
professor of history at the University of 
Houston-University Park. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Aesthetics and Ritual in the United Arab Emir- 
ates: The Anthropology of Food and Personal 
Adornment among Arabian Women, by Aida 
Sami Kanafani. Beirut: American University 
of Beirut, 1983. Distr. by Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, Syracuse, NY. xiii + 107 pages. 
Appends. to p. 115. Notes to p. 116. Refer- 
ences to p. 119. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Laura Nader 


The United Arab Emirates is a federation of 
seven emirates occupying the mountain, des- 
ert, and shore areas off the Arabian Gulf on 
the southeast coast of Arabia. Its population 
is estimated at 800,000 people, who speak 
varieties of sometimes mutually unintelligible 
Arabic. Aida Kanafani spent nine months 
among these people, and especially the 
women, gathering information about food 
and body rituals. 

Three themes are elaborated in this book: 
rituals of hospitality, purification, and per- 
sonal adornment. The author organizes her 
chapters on food and ritual in terms of the 
related sense experiences: touch, taste, sight, 
and smell. 

According to the author, most anthropolo- 
gists have neglected the sense of smell, touch 
and taste in comparison to the visual and 
hearing senses. She explains how the dif- 
ferent senses are integrated to facilitate group 
and individual communication, and how the 
forms she studies have been tenaciously pre- 
served in spite of contact with other cultures. 

The Emirate peoples have been long 
known for their tradition of hospitality. 


Kanafani describes the variety of manners 
associated with food and presents detailed 
description of the typical daily meals. The 
selection, preparation and serving of foods 
involves the ability to discriminate between 
varieties of occasion, texture and color, and 
tactile contact. The author spends an entire 
chapter on tactile gratification: the handling 
and consuming of food. In the following 
chapter on olfactory and gustatory experi- 
ence we learn of the ways in which food is 
combined and the special ways it may be 
cooked. The technology is impressive for its 
refinement and degrees of coordination. 

The author then turns to body ritual. The 
use of smells is complex; familiarity with 
them is considered artistic knowledge as 
well. Perfumes, many of them composed by 
women, scents and dyes, and oils (the author 
lists about 30 different kinds) are used on 
different areas of the body and clothes. In 
addition, perfumed incense and plants are 
used with clothes and bedding, but the bath- 
room is never scented or incensed. As part of 
body ritual, Kanafani systematically sum- 
marizes categories of pollution and the means 
of purification. Pollution is thought to come 
from both inanimate and animate sources. 

Aesthetics are an intricate business involv- 
ing the use of dyes, jewelry, clothing and face 
masks. Indigo, antimony, and henna are 
some of the more common substances used 
on eyes, eyebrows, hands and feet. For the 
hands and feet different design patterns are 
used, as is different jewelry: necklaces, ear- 
rings, bracelets, belts, and so on, over gar- 
ments which Kanafani also describes. 

For anybody who has ever seen Guif 
women arrive in Cairo for the summer, the 
most interesting chapter is the one on masks. 
While anthropologists and even religious 
shaykhs say the mask conceals, the Emirate 
people say the mask is an adornment, worn to 
embellish, and intended to conceal ugly fea- 
tures and enhance the beautiful. Each woman 
designs the mask to fit her facial features: the 
eye slits, the jaw curve, the piece covering 
the eyebrows are all meant to beautify one's 
particular features. Uncovered, the eyes be- 
come the focus of attention, exotic and 


erotic, mechanisms for receiving and passing 
information. 

The Islamic origins of aesthetic behavior 
are important, for Islam emphasizes aesthet- 
ics as ‘‘a means of perserving social harmony 
and communal solidarity” (p. 108), as a way 
to avoid mutual repulsion among married 
couples, and beyond that, as a way to purify 
oneself and one's family. Kanafani provides a 
wealth of information about the role of food 
and body rituals in achieving purity and 
beauty, a contribution rarely found in the 
usual monographs on the social organization 
of a Middle Eastern people. In this sense her 
work is an important contribution to under- 
standing Middle Eastern culture rather than 
or in addition to Middle Eastern social or- 
ganization. But she left this reviewer curious: 
How do these people make a living, how do 
they resolve conflict? But this may be wish- 
ing for everything in one book. My only 
objection was the use of an acronym (UAE) 
by an anthropologist to refer to the people 
studied here. 


Laura Nader, professor, Department of 
Anthropology, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


ART 


Metalwork in Medieval Islamic Art, by Eva 
Baer. Albany, NY: State University of New 
York Press, 1983. xxiv + 304 pages. Notes to 
p. 350. Bibl. to p. 362. Index to p. 371. 
$38.50. 


Reviewed by John Alden Williams 


In this book Dr. Baer gives us a much- 
neeeded comprehensive study of medieval 
Islamic metalwork. It builds upon the work of 
the late Prof. David Storm Rice, who once 
taught Dr. Baer and to whose photographic 
collection she had access, as well as upon her 
own published articles over the last nearly 18 
years. 
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After a historical introduction, the book 
opens with a discussion of the materials and 
techniques of the craft. This is only four 
pages long, and is perhaps not sufficient to do 
more than whet our curiosity. It consists of a 
list of the techniques used by medieval Is- 
lamic metalworkers. This is followed by a 
long chapter classifying the objects that were 
customarily made, including lighting devices, 
censers and perfume containers, inkwells and 
pen boxes, casket boxes, ewers and pitchers, 
cups, bowls and basins. Most of the surviving 
metal objects we would call ''art" fall in 
these categories, although metal doors and 
tabourets are among some of the most mag- 
nificent pieces of metalwork that survive, and 
they are not discussed in this book. 

Dr. Baer points out that she is not trying to 
provide a catalog of metalwork, and her 
study does not seek to be comprehensive. We 
must take it on its own terms, and it will 
certainly be an indispensable handbook to 
consult for matters of style and iconography. 
The more than 230 illustrations are clear and 
generally of good photographic quality. They 
are a pleasure to consult, and the often un- 
usual shapes and motifs of the objects are 
frequently arresting material. 

For this reviewer, the 152 pages on decora- 
tion, the ornaments, the epigraphy and its 
contents, and the thematic repertory are the 
most interesting sections of the book. The 
supreme importance of language and script in 
Islamic decoration is by now fully realized, 
and Dr. Baer's discussion of its evolution in 
metalwork is a valuable contribution to the 
literature. Unfortunately, as she points out, 
the number of deciphered inscriptions on 
objects still awaits the work of skilled epigra- 
phists, and there is no comprehensive corpus 
of inscriptions on metalwork, as on other 
objects. The discussion of the pastimes and 
activities depicted and the cosmic and ter- 
restrial themes (such as the zodiac and the 
labors of the months) and the relation of 
certain genre scenes to the miniatures of the 
early 13th century is the most lucid and 
helpful available anywhere, to my knowl- 
edge. 
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In sum, Dr. Baer’s book will probably 
stand for some time as the most useful study 
of medieval Islamic metalwork available. 


John Alden Williams, Department of Art, 
University of Texas at Austin. 


ECONOMICS 


Le développement industriel de Irak, by 
Makram Sader. Beirut: Centre d’Etudes et de 
Recherches sur le Moyen-Orient Contempo- 
rain, 1983. 113 pages. Appends. to p. 135. 
Bibl. to p. 139. List of Tables to p. 141. Table 
of Contents to p. 143. n.p. 

Développement sans croissance: L’expérience 
des économies pétrolières du Tiers-Monde, by 
Abdel Kader Sid Ahmed. Paris: Editions 
Publisud, 1983. xvii + 494 pages. Appends. 
to p. 520. Table of Contents to p. 524. n.p. 


Reviewed by Charles Issawi 


Mr. Sader holds these truths to be 
self-evident: that the government should in- 
vest much more in industry than in agri- 
culture, that industrialization cannot be 
achieved without comprehensive planning, 
and that planning requires sweeping govern- 
ment ownership and management. Ever since 
the 1958 Revolution, Iraq has faithfully fol- 
lowed this policy, and the author seems genu- 
inely surprised that the results have been 
somewhat less than a stunning success or 
that, instead of leading to the desired 
‘“Diversification-Independence”’ from for- 
eign machinery and parts, industrialization 
has resulted in ‘‘Diversification-Increased 
Dependence” (p. 56). This, he thinks, may 
have been due to the fact that planning is 
affected by a social conflict between antago- 
nistic interests and that ‘‘the plan constitutes 
a privileged instrument available to those 
classes and social groups that control the 
apparatus of government for achieving their 
interests and objectives. This is particularly 
true of a petroleum economy, in which over 
5096 of GNP accrues to the government. 


Thus, the State contributes directly to the 
formation of social classes” (p. 57). 

But for those less concerned with ideology 
and more interested in facts, there is much 
that is of value in this book. The history of 
industry in Iraq is briefly sketched, the sec- 
toral investments of the successive plans are 
given and, above all, there is a detailed 
description of industry in the period 1958 to 
1978. This gives such information as a break- 
down between public and private industries, 
the structure and evolution of industrial em- 
ployment and wages, a breakdown of indus- 
trial establishments by size and branch, the 
growth of output and value added, and the 
flow of goods between various industries. In 
addition, there are useful data on more gen- 
eral topics such as foreign trade and GNP, as 
well as on social indicators such as education 
and health, in which Iraq is compared to 
various other countries. Lack of data pre- 
vents the author from posing the really im- 
portant questions: What has been the return 
on investment in the various branches of 
industry? How competitive are Iraqi indus- 
tries? He does however (p. 104) give a table 
on the increase in the productivity per worker 
from 1970 to 1976, which shows great varia- 
tions between branches. 

Professor Sid Ahmed's book is far more 
thorough. Its central thesis is that the OPEC 
countries have experienced a large growth in 
oil output and income without corresponding 
development—though to the English-speak- 
ing reader the title may imply just the op- 
posite. The first hundred pages provide a 
detailed study of the impact of oil on the 
various producing countries from 1950 to 
1973. The next four chapters deal with the 
financial consequences of the nationalization 
of oil, prospects for oil revenues, and the 
financial mechanisms by which the West re- 
covered its hegemony through inflation, fi- 
nancial manipulation and the recycling of 
petro dollars. Then follows a study of the 
OPEC countries’ attempts to develop an 
economy that can survive the exhaustion of 
oil resources and an analysis of the problems 
facing them. The last hundred pages describe 
various joint projects between OPEC and 


other Third World countries in the fields of 
trade, energy, finance and technology, and 
discuss the possibilities of extending this 
cooperation much further. 

The text is full of interesting tables and the 
abundant footnotes are a good guide to the 
voluminous literature on oil and development 
consulted by the author. 

For Mr. Sid Ahmed the West can do no 
right; it is always exploiting the underdevel- 
oped countries by overcharging them on 
freight, financial services and technological 
transfers; squeezing them through adverse 
terms of trade; devaluing their assets through 
inflation and increasing further their depen- 
dence by fitting their emerging industries 
(notably petrochemicals) into the market net- 
work of its multinationals. However, he also 
believes OPEC is often wrong. His criticisms 
of its failure to promote agriculture and the 
inappropriateness of the industrial develop- 
ment plans is very cogent; but he is too kind 
to Libya (p. 427): The substantial increase in 
its agricultural output seems to have been 
achieved by drawing down its nonrenewable 
water resources, with disastrous conse- 
quences. He also understands very clearly 
the social and political consequences of the 
enormous increase in the resources accuring 
to the rentier state, which makes it indepen- 
dent of society and able to conceive and 
implement highly unsuitable capital intensive 
development schemes. Among other things, 
this leads to underemployment of the popula- 
tion and still greater inequality of incomes 
(pp. 446-51). Altogether, this is a useful ad- 
dition to the already huge literature on OPEC 
and its constituent countries. 


Charles Issawi, Princeton University. 


Land Tenure and Social Transformation in the 
Middle East, ed. by Tarif Khalidi. Beirut: 
American University of Beirut, 1984. Dist. by 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, NY. 
xviii + 526 pages. Index to p. 531. $70.00. 

La question agraire dans le pays arabes: Le cas 
de la Syrie, by Bichara Khader. Louvain-le- 
Neuve, Belgium: Centre d'Etudes et de Re- 
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cherches sur le Monde Arabe Contemporain, 
1984. vii + 556 pages. Bibl. to p. 586. Table of 
Contents to p. 593. n.p. 


Reviewed by Kurt L. Mendenhall 


The recent explosion of interest in Syrian 
economic and political history is mirrored in 
these volumes dealing with land tenure and 
social transformation. The volume edited by 
Tarif Khalidi contains the findings of numer- 
ous scholars of Middle Eastern social history 
presented at a conference on land reform and 
social change at the American University of 
Beirut in February, 1983. The foci of the 
contributions range in time and place from 
Damascus in the fourth millenium BC to the 
1958 Syrian land reform, and include essays 
on Egypt, Yemen, Lebanon, Palestine, Jor- 
dan and Iraq. The articles are generally quite 
short, averaging about ten pages. 

The chief value of these works lies in the 
utilization of primary source materials from 
Istanbul, Aleppo, and Damascus, as well as 
diplomatic and other records from European 
archives. The Arabic references at Dar al- 
wathaà'iq and Markaz al-wathd’iq al- 
tarikhiyya in Damascus are proving to be 
highly valuable and should provide a great 
amount of useful information on awqaf, land 
transfer and legal disputes centering on land 
tenure in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

While most of these articles are descriptive 
in nature, they nonetheless provide an invalu- 
able summary of the current state of knowl- 
edge about Syrian land tenure patterns and 
development. The piece by Abdul-Karim 
Rafeq of the University of Damascus pro- 
vides a useful typology of tenure patterns and 
the varieties of taxation in 19th-century 
Syria, an essential subject that is tremen- 
dously confusing. Little progress in analyzing 
the dynamics of social transformation will be 
possible until the contexts of technical termi- 
nology are more generally understood. 

Perhaps the central theme of the sections 
on 19th- and 20th-century Syria is the causes 
of the growth of large private estates begin- 
ning in the mid-19th century and continuing 
through the 1958 land reform. Rafeq cites 
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numerous court cases to detail the degrada- 
tion the peasantry suffered and pinpoints 
large freeholdings as the reason for poor and 
indebted peasants leaving the land. The sale 
of their remaining property to moneylenders 
consolidated the power of landowners and 
land holders in the village. The Ottoman 
Land Code of 1858 had the unintended result 
of increasing the power of the landholders by 
giving them ownership of the fields that they 
controlled already. 

The growth of large freehold estates in the 
19th century is the major focus of the piece 
by Marion F. and Peter Sluglett. These schol- 
ars argue that the process of centralization 
and privatization of land holdings preceded 
the promulgation of the land code, the basic 
purpose of which was to rationalize the rev- 
enue system by specifying tenure right and 
tax liabilities. The Slugletts present evidence 
of a flourishing land market before the land 
code and relate this to increased public secur- 
ity, which made extensive and continuous 
cultivation more feasible. After 1890, a de- 
cline in industrial production reduced the 
employment opportunities available to peas- 
ants willing to leave the land. Those who 
stayed had to borrow to pay taxes and gradu- 
ally lost their titles to creditors. Prevalence of 
collective taxation further inhibited immigra- 
tion to the cities. The tax burdens became 
proportionately greater for those peasants 
who remained, forcing them to stay even 
longer and augmenting the power of their 
creditors. Resolution of the contradictory ar- 
guments presented by Rafeq and the Slugletts 
concerning the depopulation of the rural ar- 
eas awaits greater knowledge of local and 
structural conditions. 

Bichara Khader's book is an abridged ver- 
sion of his 1979 dissertation. He promotes a 
theory of land reform as an integral part of 
general economic development and advances 
a case study of Syrian land reform. 

Khader classifies agrarian reform under 
two basic subheadings: 1) Reform as a con- 
comitant policy of social revolution, as in the 
case of Russia after October 1917; and 2) 
Reforms accomplished through national rev- 
olutions. The latter category is very broad 


and Khader therefore divides it into reform 
issuing from a connection between social and 
national revolutions, as in China, Cuba, and 
Algeria; and reforms occurring pragmatically 
in the course of development of a national 
revolution. 

Khader's theory has some interesting simi- 
larities to Jeffrey Paige's Agrarian Revolu- 
tion, although the book is not cited. La 
question's major shortcoming is a failure to 
detail the relationship between political op- 
position and land reform. The tragic and 
little-known events of Hama in 1964 and 1982 
are grim reminders of the tremendous and 
continuing opposition to land reform and 
social transformation in Syria. Furthermore, 
Khader's text is very poorly edited, with 
countless typographical errors and mistakes 
in transliteration, particularly in the foot- 
notes. 

Both of the volumes under review are 
excellent contributions to an understanding 
of Syrian political and economic transforma- 
tion and welcome additions to a small but 
growing body of literature on one of the least 
studied and most important countries in the 
Middle East. 


Kurt L. Mendenhall, Department of Gov- 
ernment, University of Texas at Austin. 


Local Politics and Development in the Middle 
East, ed. by Louis J. Cantori and Iliya Harik. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1984. West- 
view Special Studies on the Middle East. xii 
+ 248 pages. Contri. to p. 250. Index to p. 
258. $25.75. 


Reviewed by Yahya M. Sadowski 


While local politics in the West is often the 
poor cousin of national politics, in the Middle 
East the opposite is true. In the Middle East 
states are still relatively weak and local elites 
uncommonly powerful. Great ''affairs of 
state" are decided in neighborhood coffee- 
houses, village guesthouses, and the salons of 
merchant princes as often as in parliaments 
and ministries. Efforts to understand politics 


in the region have to deal with figures who 
have no precise Western equivalent: the 
za'im of an urban quarter, the agha of a rural 
district, or the tribal han. These local elites, 
even when they have little role in the formu- 
lation of state policy, determine whether it is 
implemented and how successfully. 

Precisely because its subject is so poten- 
tially important and challenging, Local Poli- 
tics and Development in the Middle East 
proves a disappointment. Each paper in this 
volume is competent and several are true 
gems. Yet they have been thrown together 
without much thought, so that the weaker 
essays tend to bleed the virtues of the strong. 
The quality of editing is so poor that, al- 
though the 10 essays assembled here were 
originally delivered to a conference spon- 
sored by Indiana University and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, neither the date of the 
conference nor its official topic are ever men- 
tioned. 

This volume could provide a whole series 
of fascinating insights if only its constituent 
essays were properly synthesized. For ex- 
ample, the important linkages between urban 
politicians and rural constituencies are 
equally evident in L. Cantori's essay on a 
Cairo neighborhood, R. Hinnebusch's on 
confessional elites in Syria, and P. Gubser's 
on tribes in Jordan. Similarly, the diverse and 
ingenious strategies whereby local elites turn 
state-supplied facilities to their own advan- 
tage are detailed in N. Khadr's article on 
Lake Nasser fishermen, S. Joseph's on Ar- 
menians in Beirut, and R. Tutwiler's on rural 
cooperatives in North Yemen. Yet these 
themes remain entirely latent and are not 
discussed in a comparative or theoretically 
conscientious manner. 

Limits of space and economy may justify 
the editors' decision to publish only the nar- 
rower case studies delivered to the confer- 
ence, but that should not excuse them from 
writing appropriate introductions to the 
pieces. The six-page introduction that pre- 
cedes these essays is clearly inadequate. It 
consists entirely of brief glosses and says 
nothing about the broader subject of local 
politics, its import, or the debates that sur- 
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round its study in the Middle East. In fact, 
the one article which tries to raise these 
issues by reviewing the existing literature, 
Nicholas Hopkin's ‘‘Development and Cen- 
ter Building in the Middle East,” is virtually 
dismissed by the editors as an exercise in 
* dependency theory.” 

In the absence of any effort to draw out 
their common implications for the study of 
local politics, most of the essays assembled 
here are reduced to mildly interesting studies 
of apparently unrelated phenomena. All of 
these articles are scholarly, and the worst 
among them are outright turgid. Libraries and 
institutions should purchase this volume just 
to acquire the few articles which are truly 
outstanding; but most individuals will find its 
price exceeds its value. 


Yahya M. Sadowski, Department of Polit- 
ical Science, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 


ISLAM 


Woman in Islam, by Wiebke Walther, trans- 
lated by C. S. V. Salt. London: George 
Prior, and Totowa, NJ: Allanheld and 
Schram, 1982. 187 pages. Bibl. to p. 193. 
About the Illus. to p. 198. Sources of Illus. to 
p. 199. Chron. to p. 201. Index to p. 204. 
$35.00. 


Reviewed by Barbara Freyer Stowasser 


This colorful volume first appeared in 1980 
under the title Die Frau im Islam (Stuttgart: 
Verlag W. Kohlhammer [Lizenzausgabe der 
Edition Leipzig]). The English translation by 
C. S. V. Salt reads quite smoothly even 
though occasional mistakes in the translated 
text (e.g., "Arabic writing which was 
adapted from the Persians and the Turks"' (p. 
20); ‘‘it was free for Jews and Christians to 
consult a Muslim qàdi'' (p. 21)) mar its flu- 
ency. Certainly, the idiosyncratic translitera- 
tion system throughout the text (e.g., the 
rendering of short u as o, as in Omar and 
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Othman, but not in Sunna; unusual spellings 
such as Khalif for caliph, Khalifat for cali- 
phate, and many other items of random capi- 
talization) as well as occasional misspellings 
(e.g., Okhod for Uhud—or, in this writer's 
transliteration—Ohod (p. 34), wali for wali 
(p. 33) etc.) cannot be blamed on the transla- 
tor. 

This book resembles nothing as much as a 
series of precious little miniatures flashed 
onto a screen in dazzling color and intricate 
charm without much concern being given to 
what they ultimately stand for. Instead of 
structure or analysis, we are given wonderful 
impressions. The story begins with an ‘‘In- 
troduction” that narrates the events of early 
Islamic history and becomes increasingly 
sketchy when the ‘Abbasid dynasty is 
reached. Already in this introductory chapter 
the reader begins to experience that not 
unexhilerating sensation of being on a roller 
coaster. From Hadith literature to medieval 
adab, to the fairytales of the 1001 Nights (and 
other collections of popular fiction), to me- 
dieval philosophy and medieval mysticism, 
pre-modern travel accounts, contemporary 
sociological and anthropological studies, and 
medieval artifacts (especially miniatures), the 
sources for the study are spread out in glit- 
tering array without much consideration for 
underlying chronological, geographic, or cul- 
tural coordinates. The chapter on ‘‘Woman in 
Islamic Law, in the Koran, and in Tradition” 
(an odd approach and title since the shari‘a is 
based on Qur'àn and Sunna) sketches the 
‘usul al-fiqh in the Shafi‘i mold and then 
analyzes some Qur'anic verses dealing with 
women's status. It should be noted in passing 
that the legislation concerning the fact that a 
woman's testimony is worth half that of a 
man's is Qur'anic and not from the Sunna, as 
indicated by the author (p. 24). Details on 
marriage, divorce, slavery, veiling, and se- 
clusion follow, mostly presented within the 
framework of the legislation of the Qur'àn. 

In the chapter on “Life in Family and 
Society," much lovely poetry is cited as 
evidence of women's inferior rank and impor- 
tance in Muslim societies. A story of 
women's education, circumcision, marriage 


patterns, marriage celebrations, status as 
wife and mother, and seclusion in the harem, 
as well as tales of educated female slaves are 
related on the basis of a wide variety of 
sources which range from the early Hadith to 
polite literature, fairytales, and Western 
travel accounts. As a result, no development 
of women's status through the centuries be- 
comes visible, nor is an attempt made to 
depict a number of specific geographic or 
cultural scenarios as bases of these general 
comments. In the chapter on ‘‘Women in 
Islamic History," some well-known female 
figures of Islamic history are presented, albeit 
in necessarily very sketchy form. These 
women include members of Muhammad's 
family, some famous mystics, as well as 
princesses and other female political figures, 
including some Ottoman Valide Sultans. The 
latter remain particularly shadowy in this 
brief overview. 

In the short chapter on **Women in Islamic 
Culture," some female poets, musicians, 
and/or singers are celebrated. Their poetry 
enlivens this chapter, as do the short bio- 
graphic notes on some of the "'superstars"' 
among them. The chapter, however, remains 
as anecdotal and two dimensional as the 
works of the medieval and contemporary 
Arab anthologists on which much of it is 
based. The chapter entitled ‘‘In Love There 
is Sweetness and Bitterness’’ sketches the 
**sexological'' (p. 110) dimension of Arabic 
literature. It mentions the nasib as part of the 
qasida as well as later, 'Umayyad, love po- 
etry, including the ‘Udhri variety. This latter, 
romantic, genre came to full florescence after 
the fall of the ‘Umayyads, but we are not told 
why this was so, nor how this phenomenon 
fits into the philosophy and aesthetic of me- 
dieval adab. Remarks on the positive attitude 
toward lawful sex reflected in the Hadith, 
sexual boasting as recorded in the Kitáb 
al-Aghani, the role and reputation of ‘‘singing 
girls’ as opposed to those of freeborn 
women, frustrations of living in a harem, 
pederasty, and lesbianism lead up to the brief 
introduction to the Persian romantic and 
mystic epic, whose heroines are presented as 
“women in Islam" until, in the very last, 


short paragraph, the mystic symbolism is 
briefly alluded to. 

The penultimate chapter, ‘‘My Eyes Shall 
Gaze Forever On Your Beauty," is to this 
reviewer the most satisfying. Fashion, jew- 
elry, personal hygiene, and makeup as used 
in pre-modern Muslim societies are described 
in loving detail. It is with regard to these 
themes that the splendid illustrations—which 
add much visual excitement to the book—are 
most solidly integrated into the text. The last 
chapter, Tear Away The Veil!," is rather 
disappointing. It briefly sketches the story of 
women's education and their struggle for 
emancipation and political participation in 
some Muslim countries, but misinterprets, 
for instance, the contemporary legal situation 
in Pakistan and Egypt where, according to 
the author, ‘‘the shari‘a is still in force in 
unchanged form” (p. 176). That this is not so 
has been shown by several writers, most 
recently John Esposito in his Women In 
Muslim Family Law (Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University Press, 1982). The ap- 
pearance of the veil in certain social strata 
and among certain professional and/or politi- 
cal groups in some Islamic societies is simply 
seen here as "'retrogressive" (p. 175), even 
though the anticolonialist, anti-Western di- 
mensions of this multifaceted phenomenon 
are alluded to (pp. 175, 186/7). 

This book, then, is visually festive and 
highly enjoyable. The reader should peruse 
and savor the text in the same way that he or 
she derives pleasure from its many illustra- 
tions. In their totality, the text's impres- 
sionistic vignettes do provide a glimpse of the 
multiplicity of women's roles in Islamic soci- 
eties, past and present as well as of their 
images in religious and secular literature and 
art. This enjoyment should not lure the 
reader, however, into the misconception that 
there was or is something called ‘‘the people 
of the Middle East" (p. 171), or that this 
author's anachronistic and unspecific ap- 
proach to the problem of ‘‘Woman in Islam" 
is the proper research methodology that will 
provide us with valid answers on this impor- 
tant issue. 
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Barbara Freyer Stowasser, associate pro- 
fessor and chairman, Department of Arabic, 
Georgetown University, Washington, DC. 


Shorter Notices 


Afghanistan Under Soviet Domination 1964-83, by 
Anthony Hyman. New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1984. xi + 227 pages. Bibl. to p. 222. Appends. to 
p. 235. Notes to p. 242. Index to p. 247. $25.00. 


First published in 1982, this book has been 
revised by the addition of a postscript (pp. 197-221) 
to cover the 1982-83 period. The title is totally 
misleading (a promoter's brainstorm?) for the au- 
thor never presents a thesis of Soviet domination 
for the period he studies. 

Anthony Hyman has visited Afghanistan on sev- 
eral occasions over the span of a few years. The 
book is enriched by the perspective he gained on 
the nation's history, the nature of Afghan society 
and the individuals struggling to remain in power. 
The author is at his best (Part II) when writing 
about the brutal efforts of Noor Mohammad Taraki 
and Hafizullah Amin to eliminate the opposition 
and to impose ill-conceived economic and social 
reforms. His analysis of the reasons for the assas- 
sination of Amin and the installment of Babrak 
Karmal by the Soviets is sound but not particularly 
venturesome. 

The specialist in Afghan affairs can skip Part I, 
for it is a once-over-lightly coverage of familiar 
material on the land, economy, and people (much 
of it out of date), and the postscript has little that is 
not well known. The reader who has little knowl- 
edge of this remote land and limited time to gain 
basic background to comprehend current events 
will find this slender volume useful and very read- 
able. 


Charles Naas is a retired Foreign Service officer 
who spent four years in Afghanistan. 


The Arab Construction Industry, by A. B. Zahlan. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1984. 258 pages. 
Append. to p. 260. Index to p. 269. $35.00. 


This study of the Arab construction industry has 
two merits: It is clear and concise, and it possesses 
an abundance of hard-to-find data. 

Dr. Zahlan argues his thesis in a persuasive 
manner, revealing his scientific background by 
approaching the problem in a systematic and fairly 
rigorous manner. The author argues that the Arab 
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construction industry, which represents the major 
economic activity in most Arab countries, could 
have been a major instrument of economic devel- 
opment and integration in the Arab world. Its 
failure to fulfill this role can be in large part 
ascribed to institutional weaknesses and the short- 
sighted policies followed by Arab governments. 

As a result, the industry, now the third largest in 
the world, is dominated by large foreign firms. This 
domination is partly due to the obvious advantages 
that the foreign firms possess in terms of size, 
integration, and expertise. However, it is also the 
result of the weakness of the *'contextual'' infra- 
structure (educational and continual training, 
reseach & development, market information and 
professional interaction), as well as the emphasis of 
Arab governments on the final product of the 
industry, rather than its socioeconomic and tech- 
nological impact. 

This otherwise excellent contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the construction industry has two 
problems: The author's policy prescriptions are the 
standard ''technocratic" ones—a greater role of 
governments in the development of the ‘‘contex- 
tual’’ infrastructure, and the use of major projects 
as training grounds for Arab firms—and as such 
appear naive. Moreover, the reader is over- 
whelmed by the wealth of data, which is not very 
well organized and most of which could have been 
relegated to an appendix. 


Dr. Karim Pakravan, staff officer, First National 
Bank of Chicago. 


Can Pakistan Survive? The Death of a State, by 
Tariq Ali. New York: Schocken Books, 1984. 198 
pages. Append. to p. 214. Notes to p. 230. Index to 
p. 237. $19.50 cloth. $6.95 paper. 


Tariq Ali’s book, as the title suggests, is a 
challenging and provocative work. This highly 
readable and thoughtful study merits close atten- 
tion by the ruling elites of Pakistan, because it 
brings to light a number of political, economic, and 
social realities which may be very unpleasant, but 
ignoring which would be a fatal mistake. 

The organization of the book is straightforward. 
After a succinct but judicious preface, the first 
chapter deals with the religio-political factors 
which resulted in the partition of the Indian 
subcontinent and the creation of Pakistan in 1947. 
This is followed by five chapters, each dealing with 
a distinct period in Pakistan's troubled history. The 
concluding chapter provides the author's assess- 
ment of the two superpowers' rivalry and geopoliti- 
cal interests in the region and their impact on 
Pakistan. 

The author, a young Pakistani intellectual living 
in exile, asserts that “the question which now 
increasingly haunts the new generation in Pakistan 


is not simply whether the country can survive, but 
whether its existence was necessary” (pp. 9-10). 
Ali is convinced that **the Pakistani state was not a 
viable entity” (p. 67), because from its very incep- 
tion it was full of contradictions. ‘‘West and East 
Pakistan were separated by 1,000 miles of Indian 
territory. Sixty per cent of the population was 
Bengali and lived in the Eastern wing, while politi- 
cal power was concentrated in the West” (p. 41). 
The military-bureaucratic elite in which Bengalis 
were hardly represented became the linchpin of the 
state apparatus. ''This contradiction was a political 
time-bomb threatening the very foundations of 
Pakistan. The top leaders of army and bureauc- 
racy, however, were blind to this reality’’ (p. 66). 

The time bomb did explode in 1971, and after a 
bloody civil war Pakistan was dismembered and 
East Pakistan became Bangladesh. According to 
Ali, ‘‘the military-bureaucratic elite responsible for 
this debacle learnt the wrong lessons from the 
break up of the old state, and sought to make 
religion the organizing principle of the new one" 
(p. 146). The author firmly believes that since Islam 
could not keep East and West Pakistan united, 
“why should it then become the cement to unite 
the remaining four provinces?” (p. 149). In con- 
temporary Pakistan, the four provinces are repre- 
sented by the four major nationalities: the 
Punjabis, the Sindhis, the Pathans, and the 
Baluchis. Power remains in the hands of the 
Punjabi-dominated military-bureaucratic elite (p. 
148). The author points out correctly that the 
“main reason for the smouldering national dis- 
content in Pakistan's three minority provinces is 
political discrimination” (p. 149). The present mili- 
tary government ‘“‘has brought all the contradic- 
tions of the Pakistani state to a head. Lack of 
political democracy, economic inequality, and the 
oppression of minority nationalities have become 
deeply embedded in the consciousness of a mass 
which increasingly begins to question the very 
basis of the state” (p. 145). 

As a means of resolving these contradictions, the 
author suggests that a loose federation of the four 
provinces with a Center responsible only for de- 
fense, foreign affairs, currency and communica- 
tions would have been the only viable solution for 
the political crisis confronting Pakistan after the 
separation of Bangladesh (p. 146). ‘‘A voluntary 
federation, or ultimate disintegration? This was the 
real question confronting the state.” Rejecting the 
first option, the military rulers of Pakistan were 
"institutionalizing a form of political rule based 
exclusively on coercion. In denying themselves 
any popular legitimacy, however, the military rul- 
ers were weakening the legitimacy of the Pakistani 
state itself’ (p. 146). 

Some of the theses presented in this book are 
debatable. Nevertheless, Tariq Ali should be con- 
gratulated for opening up a timely discussion which 


may yield insight into the essence of the crisis in 
Pakistan's body politic. 


Zia H. Hashmi is professor of political science 
and director of the International Studies Program 
at Georgia Southern College. 


Export Marketing to the Arab World: The Impor- 
tance of Cultural Differences, by A. B. M. 
Elbashier and J. R. Nicholls. London: Graham and 
Trotman, 1982. v + 107 pages. Bibl. to p. 110. 
Appends. to p. 113. $24.00. 


Importation into Arab countries more than quin- 
tupled, from $15 billion to $78 billion between 1973 
and 1978, and passed the $110 billion mark in the 
early 1980s. In spite of this boom, few market 
researchers have tested the validity of Western 
consumer behavior patterns in the cultural and 
socioeconomic environment of Arab countries. 
The authors of this book make an attempt to fill the 
knowledge gap by examining the experience in the 
Arab world of ten British companies of multi- 
national enterprises with British subsidiaries. 

Of the companies studied, four dealt in food and 
non-food consumer products (Progressive Tasty 
Food, Twice Cook Biscuits, Debenham retail 
chain, British American Tobacco); four with health 
and personal care products (XYZ, Gillette, Menley 
and James Laboratories, ABC Pharmaceuticals); 
and two with tires and rubber products (Dunlop, 
Goodyear). 

Each case starts with description of the com- 
pany, its Middle Eastern exports and the cultural 
environment in which it operates. The authors then 
present summary tables of a) attributes of Arab 
consumers and their behavior as perceived by 
management personnel of the ten enterprises; and 
b) adaptation of product advertising, pricing and 
distribution aimed at reflecting these cultural dif- 
ferences. 

The findings and recommendations appear plau- 
sible. Indeed, this pioneering survey ought to be 
extended and deepened so as to include North 
American, Japanese and Korean exporters. Such 
an effort would readily pay off considering the 
rapid pace at which imports into Arab countries are 
expected to grow throughout the rest of the 1980s 
and beyond. 


Frank Meissner, marketing economist, Inter 
American Development Bank, Washington, DC. 


A Guide to the Saudi Arabian Economy, by John R. 
Presley. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1984. xix + 
140 pages. Appends. to p. 165. Index to p. 171. 
$30.00. 

The Political Economy of Saudi Arabia, by A. Reza 
S. Islami and Rostam Mehraban Kavoussi. Seattle 
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and London: University of Washington Press, 
1984. Near Eastern Studies, No. 1. xiv + 95 pages. 
Appends. to p. 105. Notes to p. 118. Bibl. to p. 124. 
$9.95 paper. 


These two short and very different books ad- 
dress the impact of oil income on the economy and 
politics of Saudi Arabia. John Presley bases his 
"guide" to Saudi Arabia's economy on official 
sources and pays special attention to the experi- 
ence and achievements of central planning. Islami 
and Kavoussi make creative use of statistics from 
similar sources, as well as of a wide range of 
published and unpublished sources in both Arabic 
and English, to produce a monograph intended 
primarily for academic readers. 

The Political Economy of Saudi Arabia is not a 
political economy in the sense that it concentrates 
on state policy and the economic factors underpin- 
ning state policy. Detailing the social consequences 
of economic change, Islami and Kavoussi show 
how the government's dominant position in the 
economy has not created conditions for political 
stability, but for economic and political discontent. 
The state, which has remained ''frozen since its 
formative years’’ (p. 16), is unable to support 
increasingly heavy demands placed upon it by the 
transformation of a segmented society into a class 
society. 

In a brave effort to delineate structural factors 
and avoid anecdotal *'political science,” Islami and 
Kavoussi are stymied by the same thinness of data 
that frustrates most students of Saudi Arabia. The 
book also suffers from the disjointedness of its 
economic and political analysis. For example, a 
close examination of the rise of the services sector 
in the non-oil economy ignores possible political 
implications. A chapter called ‘‘The Erosion of 
Authority" does not clearly integrate earlier con- 
clusions about class formation and income distribu- 
tion into its basically derivative political analysis. 

While Islami and Kavoussi are critical of Saudi 
Arabia's development experience, Presley's walk- 
ing tour leaves the reader gaping in front of impres- 
sive facades of unequaled GDP growth, massive 
social spending, and unparalleled labor migration. 
Unfortunately, Presley doesn't penetrate far be- 
hind these facades, where he might find supporting 
them a slipping foundation of oil income. His 
“businessmen, politicians, or visitors'' (p. xiii) are 
thus apt to be bewildered once familiar highlands of 
achievement are behind and shifting sands of def- 
icit, cutback, and recession are broached. 

Just as industrialized countries are paying for the 
distortions of the '*cheap'' energy of the 1950s and 
1960s, so will oil exporters find that the '*cheap"" 
income of the 1970s and 1980s has political and 
economic costs. Presley's guide should serve those 
seeking an introduction to the experience of the 
second and third plans. Islami and Kavoussi's 
quantitative analysis of income distribution and 
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class development is a stimulating tackling of a 
thorny problem. But understanding today's econ- 
omy and politics demands, in addition, an analysis 
of the transformations wrought by oil wealth that 
goes beyond familiar categories of GDP growth and 
income distribution and looks to the internal and 
external economic and political imbalances in- 
duced by 30 years of ‘‘rentier’’ income. 


Thomas Goldberger, Washington, DC, is a free- 
lance writer specializing in Middle Eastern eco- 
nomic affairs. 


Iran Media Index, by Hamid Naficy. Westport, CT 
and London: Greenwood Press, 1984. Bibliogra- 
phies and Indexes in World History, No. 1. xxxiii 
+ 264 pages. $45.00. 


Iran Media Index is a comprehensive, annotated 
filmography which focuses exclusively on Iran. 
According to the author, it covers ‘‘all’? nonfiction 
films, filmstrips, and television news and public 
affairs programs produced by English-speaking 
countries, with a special emphasis on American 
films. The time span is a period of nearly 100 years 
(1880s—1982). In all, there are 3,539 individual 
entries, plus over 60 pages of brief summaries of 
nightly newscasts by four major American tele- 
vision networks: ABC, CBS, NBC, PBS. 

The Index lists ‘“‘complete’’ holdings on Iran 
from numerous film archives in the US, Europe 
and elsewhere, containing information such as re- 
lease dates, length of films, color, sound, and the 
names of producers and distributors. In addition, 
the book has a separate section in which all the 
films are indexed by title. Another section provides 
an index of names and addresses of producers, 
holders, and distributors. 

The information used in this book was obtained, 
according to the author, through his own individual 
research, from references in other indexes and 
media catalogues, and through correspondence. 

The main body of the index is broken down into 
125 subjects, ranging from agrarian reform to 
women, a breakdown researchers with different 
areas of interest should find useful. 

In the introduction, Naficy presents an analysis 
of the history of nonfiction filmmaking about Iran 
by Western producers. In addition, the Index in- 
cludes detailed guides of how to use individual 
sections of the book. 

This is a significant reference work which ought 
to be of special value to those doing research on 
Iran. The book has added value, because in Iran 
today various types of films—particularly those 
containing footage of the Pahlavi dynasty—are 
being destroyed. And the fate of other nonfiction 
films is uncertain at best. 

Mr. Naficy is also the author of Documentary 
Film, and at present is Producer-Director of Tele- 


vision Programs for the Office of Instructional 
Development at UCLA. It is hoped that he will 
update the Index periodically. 


Behnaz Nazari Smalley is a PhD student in 
political science at George Washington University 
in Washington, DC. 


The Reagan Administration and the Palestine Ques- 
tion: The First Thousand Days, by Juliana S. Peck. 
Washington, DC: Institute for Palestine Studies, 
1984. xi + 118 pages. Notes to p. 129. Bibl. to p. 
133. Index to p. 138. $7.00 paper. 


This book was written for the nonspecialist and 
relies almost exclusively on the New York Times 
and government publications as informational 
sources. But even the most accomplished scholar 
will find useful its chronological analysis of the 
Reagan administration's early policy toward the 
Palestinian question. The study begins with the 
administration's perception of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and ends with US warships shelling Syrian- 
backed Lebanese Druze positions in the Shüf re- 
gion in September 1983. The bulk of the work 
naturally deals with the Israeli invasion of Leba- 
non. 

The first five chapters are largely descriptive, 
focusing on US policies leading up to the invasion 
of Lebanon and the flow of events during the war. 
The method of inquiry is simply to let the public 
record speak for itself. Peck easily demonstrates 
how White House and State Department spokes- 
men often condemned Israeli military excesses but 
nevertheless supported Israel's goal of driving the 
PLO and Syria from Lebanon. The last three 
chapters delve into some analysis of the Reagan 
and Fez plans. Discussed is the administration's 
lame attempt in September 1982 to pressure Israel 
into granting some meaningful rights to West Bank 
and Gaza Palestinians but why, seven months 
later, the White House had dropped its peace plan 
and was backing Israel in a potentially major 
military clash with Syria. Thus, the study con- 
cludes that in the first thousand days of President 
Reagan's term of office, US policy toward the 
Palestinian question represented ‘‘a period of sub- 
stantial shifts and of diplomatic activity showing 
little consistency or continuity" (p. 115). 


Rex B. Wingerter, the former director of Public 
Affairs of the Palestine Congress of North Amer- 
ica, now attends Antioch School of Law, Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Those I Have Known, by Anwar El-Sadat. New 
York: Continuum Publishing Co., 1984. viii + 140 
pages. $12.95. 


This little book consists of 13 brief articles based 
on tape recordings made by the late President 
Anwar al-Sadat during the last year of his life. The 
pieces were intended for publication in Sadat's 
party paper Maya (‘‘May”’ [15, 1971], the date of 
Sadat's thwarting an attempted coup d'état by a 
ring of plotters led by ‘Alt Sabri). 

There is little by way of hitherto unknown his- 
torical material in this book. Its primary value lies 
in the insight it may provide into what Sadat 
thought it useful to tell the Egyptian people at a 
time when he continued to be revered in the United 
States but was isolated in the Arab world and 
facing growing malaise at home. 

For example, Sadat attempts to counter the 
appeal of Khumayni and his brand of militant Islam 
by recounting the warm Sadat-Shah relationship 
and the Shah’s material and moral support for 
Egypt at times of great need. Khumayni is shown 
as a dupe of the Communists, a destroyer of his 
own country and, above all, a charlatan: ‘‘When 
Khomeini stands up and says his oppression and 
terror are an Islamic Revolution, we should oppose 
him and tell him he does not represent Islam’’ (p. 
41). Despite Sadat’s censure, Khumayni and 
Khumayniism continue to plague the world, and 
the list of victims includes Sadat himself, as well as 
some hundreds of American servicemen. 

Sadat tells of his early admiration for Libya’s 
Mu‘ammar Qadhdháfi and then goes on to dismiss 
him as a welsher on promises and a maniac. 
Sadat’s recollections of Krushchev and other So- 
viet leaders were obviously aimed at those in Egypt 
who were uncomfortable at the total severing of the 
Soviet connection and the placing of so many 
Egyptian eggs in the American basket. In Sadat’s 
view, Krushchev and Podgorny were crass, over- 
bearing, and oblivious to such cherished Egyptian 
values as dignity and decorum. 

The late King Faysal of Saudi Arabia receives 
fulsome praise and respect. Implicit in Sadat’s 
statements is that Faysal’s successors who joined 
the anti-Sadat Arab chorus after Camp David, were 
of far lesser caliber. Kings Hassan of Morocco and 
Hussayn of Jordan also receive the back of the 
Sadat hand. All in all, neither the tone nor the 
substance of these articles become the character of 
their author. 

Sadat was undoubtedly a great Egyptian. He 
liberated his country from the burden of incessant 
and meaningless warfare. For a period after 1973, 
he seemed to be leading the Arab nations toward a 
new period of power and respect in world affairs. 
But neither they nor he were able to stay the 
course. This little book demonstrates the toll which 
frustration and others’ fanaticism exacted from 
him. Sadat’s final days were not his best. This fact 
should be understood, but it does not detract from 
what he did. 
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Donald C. Bergus, Principal Officer, US Inter- 
ests Section, Embassy of Spain, Cairo, 1967-1972. 


*Ulum al-Qur'àn: An Introduction to the Sciences of 
the Qur'àn, by Ahmad von Denffer. Leicester, 
UK: The Islamic Foundation, 1983. 182 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 189. 3.25 paper. 


This is a pioneering work in English, written 
from a Muslim point of view and directed primarily 
towards a ‘‘young, Muslim reader” (p. 9). It is a 
descriptive rather than a scholarly account of the 
traditional Qur'anic sciences. 

The book is beautifully printed, but unfortu- 
nately it is full of errors in Arabic terminology, 
which indicate that the author has a shaky grasp of 
Arabic. Among the most serious mistakes are: 
ignoring the ta marbüfa in the first terms of 'idafa 
throughout the book, and giving the plural of sūra 
as surat instead of the correct suwar as it is used in 
the Qur'an. Ahkam is used instead of muhkam (p. 
79) (ahkàm means ‘‘rulings’’, not ‘‘clear’’ as the 
author indicates). Al-Muthana is used instead of 
al-Mathani (p. 68) and irshadna instead of arshidna 
(p. 116) and so forth. 

Historical errors also occur throughout this 
book; The man referred to as Waraqa Khadija's 
uncle was actually her cousin; Misa al-Ash‘ari 
should be called Abü Musa al-Ash'ari (pp. 50, 118); 
and Marwan ibn Hakim should be Marwan ibn 
al-Hakam. Maymüna was Ibn Abba’s maternal 
aunt, not his sister. 

In addition to these errors in terminology and 
history, there are numerous spellings of proper 
names, too many to list. Because of the number of 
errors throughout the text, an errata should be 
included in the book before it is distributed to the 
uninformed reader. 

A glossary of Arabic terms would also be useful, 
since the author does not give the English méaning 
for many of the Arabic terms he uses. An index of 
proper names and technical terms, as well as a list 
of the Arabic alphabet would help the reader 
understand the signs and diacritical marks for 
pronounciation. 

In spite of these criticisms, however, the book is 
still useful for the lay person and the scholar who 
needs a quick reference to certain aspects of 'Ulüm 
al-Qur'àn. 


Assad N. Busool, professor of Arabic and Islam, 
East-West University, Chicago, Illinois. 


An Urban History of Bülaq in the Mamluk and 
Ottoman Periods, by Nelly Hanna. Cairo: Institut 
Frangais d'Archéologie Orientale, 1983. 
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Supplément aux Annales Islamologiques, Cahier 
No. 3. 104 pages. Bibl. to p. 112. n.p. 


Urbanologists who study traditional Islamic cit- 
ies tend to focus on monumental capitals, neglect- 
ing provincial towns or commercial centers. Nelly 
Hanna's topographical analysis of Cairo's port at 
Bülàq therefore makes a valuable contribution to 
the field of Middle Eastern urban studies. Hanna 
has examined a large number of endowment deeds 
(wagfs) dating from the late Mamlük and early 
Ottoman periods (mid-15th to late 16th centuries) 
that describe the commercial and religious build- 
ings constructed in Bülàq by governors, military 
officers, court officials and other notables. These 
sources, heretofore untapped except for their de- 
tails on architecture, have provided Hanna with 
information on cost, function, and location which 
render her investigation unique in terms of its 
conception and insights. . 

Hanna traces the rise of Bülàq following the 
Nile's shift away from the old.Cairo port at Maqs, 
and the gradual decline of Fustat (Misr) to the 
south. She critiques recent assessments of Egypt's 
alleged decline as a commercial power, arguing 
that the European penetration of the Indian Ocean 
altered the international trade passing through 
Cairo, but never eliminated it. Hanna's view on 
this controversial issue are timely, since earlier 
interpretations have often rested on insufficient 
evidence. But Hanna's qualifications do not detract 
from the serious and abiding fiscal problems con- 
fronting the Mamlük regime prior to the Ottoman 
conquest. The chronicler who reports these myriad 
dilemmas, Ibn Iyàs, is largely absent from Hanna's 
statement (p. 19). 

Hanna continues with surveys of Bülàq's 
growth, its topographical setting, the styles of its 
representative structures (wikdlas, khdns, funduqs, 
mosques) and their spacial interrelationships. 
These sections will primarily interest specialists in 
architecture and urban development. Islamicists 
will find Hannas's first chapter on the evolution of 
the Bülàq as a port town to be the most significant 
aspect of her study. 

Although Hanna's research and erudition are 
impressive, a few transcription inconsistencies (p. 
17), factual errors (p. 15: Sultan Barsbày, not 
Baybars), and lapses in usage (p. 34; a ship 
""drowning") appear. Also, important details are 
occasionally listed without specific references to 
original sources. These minor problems do not 
detract from the value of this monograph, but the 
author's failue to provide an index is a disservice to 
her readers. 


Carl F. Petry, Department of History, North- 
western University. 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


Bangladesh: A New Nation in an Old Setting, by 
Craig Baxter, Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1984. 
Westview Profiles-Nations of Contemporary Asia. 
xii + 130 pages. Bibl. Abbrevs. Index. $16.50. 
Excavating in Egypt: The Egypt Excavation Society, 
1882-1982, ed. by T. G. H. James. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1984. 181 pages. Maps to 
p. 183. Notes on Sources to p. 185. Participating 
Institutions to p. 188. Index to p. 192. n.p. paper. 
The paperback edition of this work, first published 
in 1982. 

The Green Book: Guide for Living in Saudi Arabia, 
by Madge Pendleton et al. 4th ed. Washington, DC: 
Middle East Editorial Associates, 1984. vii + 253 
pages. Bibl. Append. Index. $13.50. This is the 
latest issue of The Green Book, replacing the 3rd 
edition (reviewed in MEJ 39:1:85). Information 
provided in the 3rd edition has been updated and 
expanded, and new sections have been added 
which examine expatriates and Saudi law, the role 
of embassies, how to manage personal finances 
from afar, the status of women, and predeparture 
preparations. It also includes 17 new maps of Saudi 
Arabia's cities, towns, and regions. A very useful 
guidebook. 

Gulf Guide and Diary 1985. Essex, UK: World of 
Information, 1984. 120 pages + 1985 calendar. 
Illus. $15.00 paper. Gulf Guide and Diary, now in 
its 13th edition, is designed for all those living and 
working in the Middle East. It is unique in that it 
includes the Hijra and Gregorian calendars as well 
as an explanation of their relationship. It carries 
current information on 10 Middle East economies. 
The diary is interspersed with attractive color 
pictures. 

Oxford Bible Atlas, ed. by Herbert G. May. 3rd ed. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1984. 144 
pages. Gazetteer. n.p. 

Persian Cuisine, Book Two: Regional and Modern 
Foods, by M. R. Ghanoonparvar. Lexington, KY: 
Mazda Publishers, 1984. vii + 220 pages. Index. 
$12.95 paper. The first volume in this series fo- 
cused on traditional foods found throughout Iran; 
this book, designed as a complement, focuses on 
regional specialties and foods which have been 
influenced by European and other Asian cuisines. 
The Soviet Colossus: A History of the USSR, by 
Michael Kort. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1985. xiii + 318 pages. Selected Readings. Index. 
$19.95. 


DOCUMENTS 


Agricultural Statistical Bulletin for the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, 1981. Damascus: Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization Economic Department, Central 
Bureau of Statistics, 1981. vii + 145 pages. n.p. 
paper. 

The Basic Law of the General Arab Women Federa- 
tion. Baghdad: Addar al-Arabiah. 52 pages. n.p. 
paper. Sets forth the bylaws and administration 
and financial regulations of the General Arab 
Women's Federation, established in 1944. 
Educational Statistical Bulletin for the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip and Pre-1967 Occupied Palestine, 
1982. Damascus: Palestine Liberation Organization 
Economic Department, Bureau Central of Statis- 
tics, 1982. ix + 159 pages. n.p. paper. 

Final Report of the Fourth Session of the Permanent 
Bureau Held in Khartoum, Sudan, January 7-10 
1984, by the General Secretariat of the General 
Arab Women Federation. Baghdad: Addar al- 
Arabiah, 1984. 16 pages. n.p. paper. 

Foreign Relations of the United States 1952-1954: 
Vol. II: National Security Affairs (In two parts), ed. 
by William Z. Slany et al. Washington, DC: Office 
of the Historian, Bureau of Public Affairs. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 9392. xxvi + 1928 pages. 
Index. n.p. Includes some official documents and 
correspondence concerning various US policies 
and programs in the Middle East. Countries men- 
tioned include Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Is- 
rael, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Syria and Turkey. 
Some documents concern the policies of other 
states, such as Great Britain, in the region. 
Industrial Statistical Bulletin for the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, 1983. Damascus: Palestine Liberation 
Organization Economic Department, Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics, 1983. vii -- 90 pages. n.p. paper. 
The Lost Peoples of the Middle East: Documents on 
the Struggle for Survival of the Kurds, Assyrians 
and other Minority Races in the Middle East, ed. by 
F. David Andrews. Chapel Hill, NC: Documentary 
Press, 1982. vi + 171 pages. Index. $34.95. In his 
introduction, the editor says this book is intended 
to shed light on the trials and sufferings of the 
“hodgepodge” of cultures and races in the Middle 
East too often ignored in the West. But the docu- 
ments provided focus on the Kurds in Iraq (only 
two articles, on Iraq's Jews and the Assyrians, do 
not) and do little to illuminate the complex nature 
of the **Kurdish problem," much less the situation 
of the many other groups who might be presumed 
from the title of the collection to be included in its 
pages. 

The Middle East, 1925-1941. Frederick, MD: Uni- 
versity Press of America. Microfilm Series. 
$6400.00 the series. Organized into five parts (Iran, 
Iraq, Beirut, Jerusalem, and Aden), each of which 
may be purchased separately, this series covers 
confidential US diplomatic post records for the 
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period. Microfilmed from previously unpublished 
holdings at the National Archives, these records 
shed light on the development of US foreign policy 
in the Middle East as well as on internal conditions 
in the region. 

Oman and the Persian Gulf, 1835-1949, ed. by J. D. 
Porter. Chapel Hill, NC: Documentary Press, 
1982. v + 90 pages. Index. $34.95. A collection of 
letters, reports, interviews and documents written 
between 1835 and 1949, taken from previously 
unpublished US diplomatic archives, which shed 
some light on US activities and interests in the Gulf 
region during these years. 

Palestine-Israel: Internal Affairs and Foreign Affairs 
1945-1949. Frederick, MD: University Press of 
America. Microfilm Series. $1,950.00 the series. 
This 29-reel microfilm series covers the confiden- 
tial US State Department Central Files on Palestine 
and Israel through 1949. These files ‘‘are the defini- 
tive source of American diplomatic reporting on 
political, military, social and economic develop- 
ments... 
events that were to shape the entire future of the 
entire Middle East” (publishers blurb). 

Simposio Internacional Sobre la Injerencia Sionista 
en America Latina, La Habana, Cuba, 29-30 de 
Noviembre de 1983. Havana: Centro de Estudios 
Sobre Africa y Medio Oriente, Grupo de Estudio e 
Información Sobre el Sionismo, 1984. iv + 264 
pages..n.p. paper. 


BIOGRAPHY 


For a Palestinian: A Memorial to Wael Zuaiter, ed. 
by Janet Venn-Brown. London and Boston: Kegan 
Paul International, 1984. xii + 217 pages. Appends. 
$12.95 paper. An anthology of essays commemo- 
rating the Palestinian leader assassinated in Rome 
by the Israeli Secret Service in 1972. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, DIRECTORY, REFERENCE 


A Descriptive List of Arabic Manuscripts on Medi- 
cine and Science at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, by A. Z. Iskandar. Leiden, the Nether- 
lands: E. J. Brill, 1984. xiv + 119 pages. Indices. 
30 plates. Gldr. 48.00. The fruit of painstaking 
research, this book describes 203 previously 
uncatalogued works contained in 122 manuscripts 
and fragments at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. There are 156 works on medicine proper, 
20 works and fragments on alchemy, seven on 
zoology, five on the interpretation of dreams and 
physiognomy, 14 on such subjects as astronomy 
and science, and one described as **encyclopedic."' 
According to the author, **a number of manuscripts 
turned out to be of exceptionally important histori- 
cal significance, by virtue of their associations with 
famous doctors who had transcribed books for 
their own use, and the original information pro- 
vided by some copyists and previous owners, in 
marginal notes and commentaries" (vii). 
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. during the crucial period that included: 


The George C. McGhee Library: A Catalogue of 
Books on Asia Minor and the Turkish Ottoman 
Empire, ed. by Joseph E. Jeffs. Washington, DC: 
Georgetown University Library, 1984. ix + 117 
pages. Author catalogue. Title Index. Subject In- 
dex. Appends. $14.95 cloth. $9.75 paper. This 
attractive volume sets out the extensive works on 
Turkey and the Ottoman Empire collected by Am- 
bassador McGhee in over 30 years of service. Over 
1,450 titles are represented. These works are now 
available to the public through Amb. McGhee's 
endowment of a special room for his collection in 
Georgetown University's Intercultural Center. 
Guide to American-Holy Land Studies 1620-1948, 
Vol. 4: Resource Material in British, Turkish and 
Israeli Repositories, ed. by Menahem Kaufman and 
Mira Levine. New York: Praeger, 1984. xii -- 208 
pages. Supplements. Append. List of Collections. 
Indices. $33.95. This volume examines Israeli doc- 
uments in depth and looks at previously 
unexamined British repositories. In addition, it 
affords a “tantalizing glimpse of the heretofore 
untouched Ottoman resources" (p. vii). From Is- 
rael, documents from Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and 
other archives are listed. Collections are described 
in detail, and an alphabetical index follows the text. 
The cumulative index to volumes 1 through 4 is 
included in this volume. 

Social Stratification in the Middle East and North 
Africa: A Bibliographic Survey, ed. by Ali 
Banuazizi. London and Bronx, NY: Mansell Pub- 
lishing Ltd., 1984, xviii + 248 pages. Indices. 
$36.00. The first in what its editor hopes will be a 
series of bibliographic surveys of the subject of 
social stratification in the Middle East. While ac- 
knowledging the widespread skepticism about the 
applicability of Western concepts of class and 
society to the Middle East, the editor rejects ‘‘a 
priori judgment against the potential applicability 
of stratification concepts and methods’’ to the 
region (p. x). He cites as grounds for optimism the 
increasing variety of available economic and social 
data. This bibliography brings together a wide 
range of works with relevance for the subject, and 
includes journal articles, books, chapters, pub- 
lished and unpublished monographs and contribu- 
tions from many different disciplines. Sources are 
those which appeared between 1946 and the end of 
1982 in English and French. Subsequent volumes 
will address more specialized surveys of literature 
in Western languages as well as Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish and Hebrew, and will study social stratifi- 
cation in particular societies in more depth. 


DICTIONARIES 


A dictionary of Arabic and Islamic Proverbs, by 
Paul Lunde and Justin Wintle. London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1984. xviii + 157 pages. $19.95 
cloth. Original translations of Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, Kurdish and Moorish proverbs, aimed at 


providing ''the general reader, the traveller, the 
visiting businessman" (vii), with a means of under- 
standing Islamic peoples and cultures. The prov- 
erbs are not given in their original language. 


AFGHANISTAN, CENTRAL ASIA, IRAN, 
PAKISTAN 


Industrialization in Iran 1900-1941, by Willem 
Floor. Durham, UK: University of Durham Centre 
for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies, 1984. 
Occasional Papers Series, No. 23. ii + 69 pages. 
Appends. Index. n.p. paper. This monograph cred- 
its a small group of reformers with the success of 
Réza Shah's industrialization program between 
1925 and 1941. Although Réza Shah’s policies, in 
the author's view, did not have evenly beneficial 
effects in Iranian society, he believes they realized 
almost all the objectives formulated by Iran's 19th 
century reformers, and thus ‘‘fulfilled an age-old 
dream” (p. 2). 

A Journey Through Afghanistan: A Memorial, by 
David Chaffetz. Chicago, IL: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1984. ix + 258 pages. Gloss. $9.95 
paper. This is the paperback version of the book 
published in 1981 and revised in MEJ 35:4:81. It 
recounts a young American’s visit to Afghanistan 
before the 1978 Soviet invasion and describes the 
customs, fears and aspirations of Afghanistan’s 
nomads with nostalgia, humor, and perception. 
Pakistan: A Travel Survival Kit, by Jose Rolea 
Santiago. 2d ed. Berkeley, CA: Lonely Planet 
Publications, 1984. 213 pages. Index. $7.95 paper. 
A guide for travellers and tourists, revised with A 
guide for travellers and tourists, revised with up- 
to-date information and new maps, as well as 
comprehensive information on hiking through the 
mountains. 


EGYPT, SUDAN, LIBYA 


The Politics of National Reconciliation in the Sudan: 
The Numayri Regime and the National Front Op- 
position, by Mohammed Beshir Hamid. Washing- 
ton, DC: Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, 
Georgetown University, 1984. Occasional Papers 
Series. vi + 29 pages. Notes. List of publications. 
$4.75 paper. The violent history of the Sudan 
serves as the backdrop for this thoughtful paper 
analyzing the prospects for reconciliation between 
the Numayri regime and the National Opposition 
Front. Dr. Hamid discusses the Numayri initiative 
and its viability. 

Shadows in the Grass: Britain in the Southern 
Sudan, 1918-1956, by Robert O. Collins. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1983. xiv + 494 
pages. Maps. Bibl. Index. $40.00. 


FERTILE CRESCENT 


Lebanon 1984: 21 Experts Give Their Views, ed. by 
Sally Ann Ethelston and Matthew Manzella. Wash- 


ington, DC: Center for Contemporary Arab Stud- 
ies, Georgetown University, 1984. CCAS Reports. 
37 pages. List of speakers. List of publications. 
n.p. paper. This CCAS Report is a brief outline of 
the Center's 1984 Symposium ‘‘Toward a Viable 
Lebanon." The paper is the precursor of a book 
scheduled to appear this year containing revised 
papers from the conference. 

The Shia Community and the Future of Lebanon, by 
Helena Cobban. Washington, DC: American Insti- 
tute for Islamic Affairs, School of International 
Service, The American University, 1985. The Mus- 
lim World Today, Occasional Paper No. 2. 12 
pages. Notes. $2.75 paper. Aimed at the non- 
specialist, this paper analyzes the history of the 
Shi‘i community in Lebanon and explores its 
radicalization and search for power in recent years. 
The author, who lived for many years in Lebanon, 
provides a sophisticated and cogent analysis that 
should prove useful to specialists and non- 
specialists alike. In her view, the future of the 
Lebanese Shi'a will directly affect Lebanon's fu- 
ture stability. She urges the US to formulate its 
policy towards Lebanon in a way that will en- 
courage more moderate elements within the Shi'i 
community. 


ISRAEL 


Eléments de la Pensée Stratégique Israélienne, by 
René Schwok. Geneva: Programme for Strategic 
and International Security Studies, 1984. PSIS 
Occasional Papers, No. 3/84. iii + 59 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. About the Author. $7.00 paper. Schowk 
studies Israeli strategic thought, focusing first on 
the conception of security and then on the Israeli 
doctrine of war and armed struggle. Finally, he 
examines the problem of territorial defense, includ- 
ing the issue of settlements, which he considers 
"directly linked to the Israeli lack of strategic 
depth” (press release). 

The Heights of Courage: A Tank Leader's War on 
the Golan Heights, by Avigdor Kahalani. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1984. Contributions in Mili- 
tary History, No. 42. xii + 198 pages. Index. 
$27.95. Originally published in Hebrew as Oz 77, 
this book is the only one about the 1973 war written 
by a high-ranking Israeli officer who personally 
participated. 

How Americans Feel About Israel, by Steven J. 
Rosen and Yosef I. Abrahamowitz. Washington, 
DC: American Israel Public Affairs Committee, 
1984. AIPAC Papers on US-Israel Relations. vii + 
52 pages. Notes. $30.00 the series, paper. Through 
the use of various polls conducted by various 
media, this study shows that the American public 
overwhemingly supports the actions of the state of 
Israel vis-a-vis the Arab nations in the Middle East. 
Israel's Lebanon Policy: Where To? ed. by Joseph 
Alper. Tel Aviv, Israel: Jaffee Center for Strategic 
Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1984 Memorandum 
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No. 12. Distr. by Westview Press, Boulder, CO. 46 
pages. About the Authors. $6.75 paper. This mem- 
orandum discusses the future of Israeli policy 
towards Lebanon. Articles focusing on regional 
affairs include ‘‘Is a Stable Internal Lebanese Ar- 
rangement Possible?" (Y. Olmert); "The PLO's 
New Military and Political Posture on Lebanon" 
(G. Dor); and ''Syria's Strategy in Lebanon: Ob- 
jectives, Methods and Achievements’ (I. 
Rabinovich). The second section discusses super- 
power influences on Lebanon in ‘‘The United 
States in Lebanon: Unfulfilled Expectations” (N. 
Novik) and ‘‘The Soviet Union and the Lebanese 
Situation" (G. Golan). The third and last section 
concerns Israeli policy from the perspective of two 
leading political figures in Israel: ‘‘The Israel Op- 
erative Aspect” (U. Lubrani) and ‘‘In the After- 
math of the War In Lebanon: Israel's Ojbectives’’ 
(Y. Rabin). 

The Politics of Leverage: The National Religious 
Party of Israel and its Influence on Foreign Policy, 
by Stewart Reiser. Cambridge, MA: Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University, 1984. 
Harvard Middle East Papers, Modern Series: No. 
2. 90 pages. Gloss. $4.95 paper.The recent history 
of Israeli politics is one of government by coalition. 
This gives the smaller parties political clout en- 
tirely out of proportion with their voting power. 
Mr. Reiser traces the evolution of MaFDaL (Na- 
tional Religious Party) from its early anti-Zionist 
days to its present support of the concept of 
Greater Israel. This is a well-documented paper 
examining the effect that a smaller party can have 
on the policy decisions of a government. 


TURKEY, CYPRUS 


Greece and Turkey: Adversity in Alliance, ed. by 
Jonathan Alford. New York: St. Martin’s Press for 
the International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1984, Adelphi Library. ix + 151 pages. Index. 
$22.50. This study examines the various and deep- 
rooted causes of the dispute between Greece and 
Turkey over the Aegean and Cyprus, and explains 
why this appears the most intractable of the inter- 
nal problems facing the Western Alliance. Includes 
Greek and Turkish perspectives, as well as the 
more “‘neutral’’ summing-up of a British journalist. 
Articles include ‘‘Greek Security: Issues and Poli- 
cies,” (T. Veremis); ‘‘Turkey’s Security Policies,” 
(D. Sezer); "The Aegean Dispute," (A. Wilson); 
"Greek Security,” (I. Pesmazoglou); and 
*"Turkey's Security Policies,” (B. Ecevit). 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Bride of the Red Sea: A 10th/16th Century Account 
of Jeddah, by 'Abd al-Qadir bin Ahmad bin Faraj 
al-Sháfi't, tr. by G. Rex Smith and Ahmad ‘Umar 
al-Zaylai. Durham, UK: University of Durham 
Centre for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies. 
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Occasional Papers Series, No. 22. vi + 35 pages. in 
English. iii + 118 pages in Arabic. Notes. Plates. 
n.p. paper. A translation of an old Arabic text of 
value as a source work on the social and economic 
history of Jeddah. 

Muslims, Christians and Jews in the Crusader King- 
dom of Valencia: Societies in Symbiosis, by Robert 
I. Burns. New York and Cambridge: University of 
Cambridge Press, 1984. Cambridge Iberian and 
Latin American Studies. 363 pages. Appends. 
Notes. Bibi. Index. $59.50. A scholarly study of 
the tensions and interaction, after the crusade 
which conquered the Almohad Waliate of Valencia 
in the 13th century, among Muslims, Jews and 
Christians. 

Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Literature, 
Vol. II, ed. by Isadore Twersky. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Center for Jewish Studies, 
1984. Distr. by Harvard University Press. Harvard 
Judaic Monographs, No. 5. 455 pages. $25.00. A 
series of studies on various aspects of medieval 
Judaism. Articles include ‘‘The Attitude of Some 
Early Karaites Towards Islam," by H. 
Ben-Shammai; ‘On Maimonides’ Messianic Pos- 
ture," by J. Kramer; ‘‘Two Letters of Abraham 
Ben Eliezer Halevi," by I. Robinson; and 
*"Narboni and Shem Tov on Martyrdom,” by B. 
Septimus. : 

Watching the Seaside: Essays on Maritime Anthro- 
pology, by A. H. J. Prins. Gronigen, the Nether- 
lands: University of Gronigen, 1984. 251 pages. 
Bibl. Tabula Gratulatoria. n.p. paper. A Festschrift 
compiled by the former students of A. H. J. Prins 
on the occasion of his retirement from the Chair of 
Anthropology at Gronigen University. Includes an 
introduction to his work, as well as a *'preliminary 
appraisal." The work is divided into four sections, 
reflecting Dr. Prins’ wide-ranging interests: The 
Zanzibar coast, the Levant, the Persian Gulf, and 
‘‘Miscellaneous.’’ Concludes with a scholarly es- 
say on the life and works of Dr. Prins and a 
bibliography of his works. 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Castro, Israel, and the PLO, by David J. Kopilow. 
Washington, DC: The Cuban-American National 
Foundation, 1984. 44 pages. Bibl. Append. Titles. 
$2.00 paper. This publication, from the anti-Castro 
Cuban-American Foundation, examines post- 
revolutionary Cuban policies towards Israel and 
argues that the 1973 break in diplomatic relations 
resulted from a combination of pressures from the 
Soviet Union and Arab hardliners. The author also 
asserts that the Castro regime is anti-Semitic, aids 
PLO activities and plays an important role in an 
international campaign against Israel. 

CIA im Iran: Die Geheimdokumente aus der 
Tehraner US-Botschaft, ed. by Günter Neuberger 
and Michael Opperskalski. Bornheim, FRP; 
Lamuv Verlag, 1982. 160 pages. DM 14.80 paper. 


Details US intelligence activities in Iran, including 
those classified top secret; copies of secret docu- 
ments support the text. 

Days of Wrath: Lebanon 1977-82 (Vol. 2), by 
Joseph G. Chami. New Brunswick, NJ: Trans- 
action Press, 1984. 400 pages. Chron. Documents. 
$69.95. The companion to an earlier volume (Days 
of Tragedy: Lebanon 1975-76, by Joseph Chami), 
this book is essentially a photographic essay on the 
conflict in Lebanon from 1977 to 1982. Black-and- 
white photographs are accompanied by a text in 
both English and in French, which describes 
events from the perspective of an ardent supporter 
of the late Lebanese President Bashir Jumayyil, 
quotes from whom are scattered throughout. As 
always, the pictures of devastated Lebanon and its 
people are moving and painful, but the author ends 
the book with an optimistic quote from Napoleon: 
'*, . . There are two powers in the world: the sword 
and the spirit. In the long run, the sword is always 
vanquished by the spirit” (p. 370). The last image 
in the book is of a Lebanese family talking and 
laughing in the ruins of their house. 

Financing the Elections of the 99th Congress: Pro- 
Israel PACs, by Edward Roeder, ed. by Russell A. 
Mawn. Washington, DC: Sunshine News Services, 
1984. A Sunshine News Services Report on Cam- 
paign Finance. ii + 85 pages. n.p. paper. Docu- 
ments the flow of money from pro-Israel PACs, 
many of which have names unrelated to the Middle 
East, to US congressmen. Sections and Tables 
include ‘“‘Top Recipients among Senate Candi- 
dates," ''Top Recipients among House Candi- 
dates," “US Senate Members and Candidates,” 
‘US House Members and Candidates,” ‘‘Receipts 
by Full Committees of the Senate," '*Receipts by 
Full Committees of the House,” And ‘‘Receipts by 
State, for Both House and Senate.” 

The Great Game: Rivalry in the Persian Gulf and 
South Asia, ed. by Alvin Z. Rubinstein. New York: 
Praeger, 1983. Foreign Policy Issues, A Foreign 
Policy Research Series. x + 277 pages. Index. 
Contri. $27.95. 

Israel and the Arabs, by Geoffrey Regan. New 
York and Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1984. Cambridge Introduction to the History of 
Mankind, Twentieth-Century Topic. 48 pages. 
$3.95 paper. Designed as a study aid, and suitable 
for high school or college, this brief survey of the 
history of the Arab-Israeli conflict from the birth of 
Zionism to the Lebanon war of 1982 makes a 
strenuous effort to be objective and sympathetic to 
both sides in the conflict. Inevitably, parts of the 
story are simplified. Both historians and partisans 
might object to the presentation of certain facts and 
incidents, but on the whole this is a successful 
attempt to outline a complex and controversial 
topic. 

Moscow's Lessons from the 1982 Lebanon Air War, 
by Benjamin S. Lambeth. Santa Monica, CA: The 
Rand Corporation, 1984. A Project AIR FORCE 


Report. xi -- 46 pages. $4.00 paper. Based on an 
article in the Soviet Air Force monthly Aviation 
and Cosmonautics, this monograph examines that 
article's conclusions about air operations in the 
June 1982 Lebanon war against the backdrop of 
actual military events and the Soviet propaganda 
depiction of the war. According to the author, the 
article (fully translated in this work) offers **numer- 
ous insights into the way the Soviets have inter- 
preted (and in some cases misinterpreted) the op- 
erational implications of the Beka'a Valley experi- 
ence” (iii). 

Roots of Failure: United States Policy in the Third 
World, by Melvin Gurtov and Ray Maghroori. 
Westport, CT. and London: Greenwood Press, 
1984. Contributions in Political Science, No. 108. 
ix + 225 pages. Index. About the Authors. $27.95. 
The authors examine US intervention in Iran, 
Nicaragua and Vietnam, arguing that the negative 
consequences of interventionist policies, based 
upon outmoded world views, suggest the need to 
develop alternative foreign policy goals which ad- 
dress genuine human needs. 

“To the Ends of the Earth”: Sadat’s Jerusalem 
Initiative, by Martin Indyk. Cambridge, MA: Cen- 
ter for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1984. Harvard Middle East Papers, Modern 
Series: No. 1. 70 pages. Notes. $4.95 paper. In this 
monograph, Indyk outlines the dynamics of Egyp- 
tian and American relations during the first year of 
the Carter presidency preceding Sadat's ‘‘water- 
shed” trip to Israel. He argues that Carter's com- 
prehensive peace plan for the Middle East was 
detrimental to Egyptian interests, therefore, Sadat 
sought an American partnership in bilateral nego- 
tiations with Israel that were more in line with the 
necessities of Egyptian foreign policy. 

The Transformation of the Jews, by Calvin 
Goldscheider and Alan S. Zuckerman. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1985. Chicago Studies 
in the History of Judaism. xii + 279 pages. Refer- 
ences. Indices. $24.95. An analysis of modern 
Jewish society and politics and their evolution 
during 200 years of seismic change. ‘‘The authors 
take a fundamentally new approach, emphasizing 
neither individuals nor the intellectual traditions of 
Judaism but the social, political and economic 
interactions that define Jewish communities. They 
are concerned with the massive changes of indus- 
trialization and modernization that have affected all 
modern societies . . . and with the effects of such 
changes on the cohesion of Jewish communities'' 
(publisher's blurb). Concludes with an analysis of 
the bases of ethnic cohesion among today's Jewish 
communities in the US, Israel and Europe. 

US Policy after the Elections, by William B. Quandt. 
Washington, DC: The Middle East Institute, 1984. 
Executive Report, No. 6. iv + 11 pages. n.p. 
paper. This brief but cogent analysis of the policy 
constraints and options facing the second Reagan 
administration concludes that ‘“‘little can be ex- 
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pected from Washington in terms of constructive 
efforts to settle the Arab-Israeli conflict through 
negotiations," but urges the US not to abandon its 
crucial role as mediator. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Economic Research Institutions of the Islamic 
World, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia: Islamic Research 
and Training Institute, Islamic Development Bank, 
1984. ix + 132 pages. n.p. paper. A guide to the 
Islamic Development Bank's member states’ re- 
search and training institutions in the fields of 
economics, banking and finance, organized by 
country. 

Energy Forum, vol. I, by the Petroleum Informa- 
tion Committee. London: Outline Books, 1983. 87 
pages. n.p. paper. The first in a series designed to 
introduce readers to the ‘‘thinking and policies of 
key decision-makers in the Arab Gulf" (p. 11), 
sponsored by the Petroleum Information Commit- 
tee of the Arab Gulf States. The first volume 
includes the following articles; ‘‘Oil Prices in 1983, 
a Critical Year," by the Research Group on Petro- 
leum Exporters' Policies; *OPEC Oil: The Present 
Situation and Future Options" (F. al-Chalabi); 
“Oil Production Policies in the Gulf States” (A. 
Jaidah); “The Oxford Energy Seminar" (A. 
Yamani); and “OPEC and the Oil Market in the 
1980s.” (A. al-Sabah). 

Medical Doctors: A Study of Role Concept and Job 
Satisfaction: The Egyptian Case, by Theresa El- 
Mehairy. Leiden, the Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 
1984. Social, Economic and Political Studies of the 
Middle East, Vol. 33. xiv + 209 pages. Appends. 
Gldr. 80.00 paper. This study attempts to discern to 
what extent disaffection of medical personnel in 
Egypt contributes to inefficiency in the delivery of 
health services. Four groups of male & female 
medical personnel, including practicing physicians 
in rural Upper Egypt, practicing physicians in rural 
Lower Egypt, practicing physicians in Cairo, and 
medical students in training, responded to the 
author's questionnaire. In the light of their re- 
sponses, the author makes suggestions for im- 
proved cooperation between administrators and 
health care professionals. 

A Model of World Energy Prices and OPEC Pricing, 
by Boum-Jong Choe. Washington, DC: World 
Bank Publications, 1984. World Bank Staff Work- 
ing Papers, No. 633. 169 pages. Appends. Refer- 
ences. n.p. paper. Presents an analysis of the world 
energy and petroleum markets through an econo- 
metric simulation model. Concludes that present 
values of future OPEC export revenues do not 
differ substantially for the alternative pricing paths 
considered to be reasonable for OPEC to follow. 
“‘The results show that a pricing path that calls for 
steady price increases at a moderate rate starting 
from the second half of the 1980s is probably close 
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to the optimal long-term pricing path for OPEC” 
(abstract). 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Dimensions of Classical Sufi Thought, by R. S. 
Bhatnagar. Delhi, India: Motilal Banarsidass Pub- 
lishers, 1984. xx + 241 pages. Append. Bibl. Indi- 
ces. n.p. A philisophical discussion of the main 
tenets of Sufism as well as the causes and conse- 
quences of the division of Sufis into sects and 
schools. Chapters include “The Essentials of 
Şüfism,”” “Ascetic Form of Süfism," “Early Süfi 
Thought," ‘‘Reconciliation of Theological and 
Mystical Trends,” Development of Süfi Thought 
in India," ‘‘Unitism and Pantheism," “Love, 
Gnosis and Unification,’ “The Sufi Path," and 
“Sufi Fraternities and Schools of Thought.” 

The Final Word! An American Refutes the Sayings 
of Ayatollah Khomeini, by James Lee, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1985. xix + 108 pages. 
Notes. $12.50. A resident of Notre Dame, Indiana, 
personally refutes a series of statements translated 
from the writings of Ayatullah  Ruhullàh 
Khumayni. A typical criticism: ‘‘This passage is 
therefore lacking in vision, has too much national- 
ism in it, and is completely false” (p. 17). 

From Iran East and West: Studies in Babi and 
Baha’i History, Vol. 2, edited by Juan R. Cole and 
Moojan Momen. Los Angeles: Kalimat Press, 
1984. xiii + 205 pages. Bibl. Index. $19.95. This 
book comprises a series of essays dealing with the 
Babi and Bahā'ī religious sects in India, Iran and 
America. Articles dealing with the Middle East 
include ‘‘Baha’u’allah and the Nagshandi Sufis in 
Iraq, 1854-1856"' (J. Cole); ‘‘Baha’f Influences on 
Mirza ' Abdüllah, Qajar Court Musician and Master 
of the Radif’ (M. Caton); and ‘‘Early Zoroastrian 
Conversions to the Bahà'i faith in Yazd, Iran" (S. 
Stiles). 

Islam and Revolution in Africa, by Aziz A. Batran. 
Brattleboro, VT: Amana Publishers, 1984. 51 
pages. Bibl. About the Author. $4.95 paper. These 
two brief essays examine the Kharijite Berber 
rebellion of 739/40 in North Africa and the spread 
of African Mahdism after the 9th century, in an 
attempt to show that Islam has been and remains a 
potent force for revolution in Africa. 

Islamic Concept of God, by Mohammad Zia Ullah. 
London and Boston: Kegan Paul International, 
1984. xi + 116 pages. Index. $26.95. Meditations 
on Qur'anic verses and the meaning of faith in an 
era which the author considers to be unabashedly 
materialistic. 

Muslim Sects and Divisions: The Section on Muslim 
Sects in Kitab al-Milal wa’l-Nihal, by Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Karim Shahrastani, tr. by A. K. Kazi and 
J. G. Flynn. London and Boston: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1984. ix + 195 pages. Bibl. Gloss. 
Indices. $29.95. The section on Muslim sects trans- 
lated in this volume is considered to be a major 
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work in medieval literature on religions and her- 
esies. Shahrastàni has been called ‘‘the last great 
philosopher of Islam before Averroes" (p. 2). 
The Qur'an and Its Interpreters, Vol. I, by 
Mahmoud M. Ayoub. Albany, NY: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1984. xii + 290 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $28.50. 

Textual Sources for the Study of Zoroastrianism, ed. 
and tr. by Mary Boyce. Manchester, UK and 
Dover, NH: Manchester University Press, 1984. 
Textual Sources for the Study of Religion, No. 3. x 
+ 166 pages. Bibl. Index. £ 16.50 cloth. £ 5.50 
paper. Part of a series designed to introduce uni- 
versity students to the world's religions, this vol- 
ume is a companion to Zoroastrians: Their Reli- 
gious Beliefs and Practices, by the same author. In 
this work, a collection of sources for the study of 
this ancient faith has been translated using the 
interpretations of generations of scholars. Textual 
sources include ancient religious writings and secu- 
lar records, as well as modern Parsi and European 
writings. A detailed introduction describes the 
texts and their significance, and also provides some 
historical and religious background. 

The Touch of Midas: Science, Values and Environ- 
ment in Islam and the West, by Ziauddin Sardar. x 
+ 253 pages. £ 20.00. This academic study is the 
product of a series of seminars sponsored by the 
International Federation of Institutes of Advanced 
Study. A number of scholars ‘‘reflect on the rela- 
tionship between science and the moral values of 
Christendom and Islam.” 

Two Lectures on Islamic Civilization, by M. A. J. 
Beg. Kuala Lampur: University of Malaysia Press, 
1983. 2nd ed. 160 pages. Indices. Abbrevs. Illus. 
n.p. paper. Two lectures originally given by Profes- 
sor Beg at the Technological University of 
Malaysia and later to an audience of Muslim mis- 
sionaries. The lectures, ''Civilization and reli- 
gion,” and “The pivotal role of cities in Islamic 
civilization,” are supplemented by a series of notes 
on the ‘‘Development of Islamic cities and towns,” 
which considers 38 famous cities of the Muslim 
world, and asserts that ''Cities symbolize and 
characterize a civilization” (p. 152). 

Woman in the Muslim Unconscious, by Fatna A. 
Sabbah. tr. by Mary Jo. Lakeland. New York and 
Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1984. The Athene Series. 
132 pages. Notes. Index. $22.50 cloth. $9.95 paper. 
Originally published in French in 1982, this study 
uses feminist psychoanalysis to examine the rela- 
tionship between the political and the sexual 
spheres in Muslim society. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


Adonis: Chants de Mihyar le Damaséene, tr. by 
Anne Wade Minkowski. Paris: Sindbad, 1983. La 


Bibliothèque Arabe. Collection Littératures. 220 
pages. Notes. FF 98.00 paper. A collection of 
poems by the celebrated poet Adonis (Ahmad ‘Al 
Sa'id), translated into French. Little commentary 
is provided. 

Antique Rugs from the Near East, by Wilhelm von 
Bode and Ernst Kühnel, tr. by Charles Grant Ellis. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1984. 4th ed. 
187 pages. Bibl. Notes. Index. $24.95. Considered 
by many to be ‘‘the classic scholarly introduction 
to Near Eastern knotted carpets,” this book is now 
published for the first time in the US. It covers the 
history of antique rugs in the ‘‘Golden Age” from 
the 13th to the 17th centuries AD. This edition 
includes an expanded and updated bibliography, as 
well as numerous black-and-white photographs. 
“Man is a Cause": Political Consciousness and the 
Fiction of Ghassin Kanafani, by Muhammad 
Siddiq. Seattle, WA: University of Washington 
Press, 1984. Near Eastern Studies, No. 2. xv + 108 
pages. Notes. Bibl. $9.95 paper. The author ana- 
lyzes the short stories and novels of this Palestinian 
thinker, and shows how his themes were influenced 
by his personal, political and ideological develop- 
ment. Kanafani, who grew up in refugee camps, 
eventually became committed to Marxism and 
emerged as a spokesman for the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) before he was 
assassinated in 1972. 

Plays, Prefaces and Postscripts of Tawfiq al-Hakim, 
Vol. II: Theater of Society, tr. by W..M. Hutchins. 
Washington, DC: Three Continents Press, 1984. 
350 pages. Bibl. $25.00 cloth. $12.00 paper. Plays 
in this volume date from the period 1951-1972 and 
focus on the individual in society. Selections in- 
clude Between War and Peace, Tender Hands, 
Food for the Millions, Poet on the Moon, Incrimi- 
nation, and Voyage to Tomorrow. The volume also 
includes postscripts to three of the plays, guides to 
the life and works of al-Hakim, and a translator's 
introduction. 

Persian Carpets, by Michael Craig Hillmann. Aus- 
tin, TX: University of Texas Press, 1984. xiv + 98 
pages. Bibl. Index. $19.95. Designed to interest 
both the scholar and the reader with a casual 
interest in the subject, this volume examines Ori- 
ental carpet weaving techniques, the history of 
oriental rugs, their classification, and their sym- 
bolic and cultural significance. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs, many in color. 


LAW 


Shari‘ah: The Islamic Law, by 'Abdur Rahman I. 
Doi. London: Ta Ha Publishers, 1984. ii + 484 
pages. Index. 10.00 cloth. 6.50 paper. An explana- 
tion and defense of Shari'ah or Islamic law, as 
understood by a devout Muslim scholar. 
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PREPARED BY THE STAFF OF THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


With contributions from: George Carver, 
Lina da Cruz, Aziza Fakhouri, Jacob M. 
Landau, Claire C. Pettengill. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to 
present a selective listing of periodical ma- 
terial dealing with the Middle East since the 
rise of Islam. In order to avoid unwarranted 
duplication of bibliographies already dealing 
with certain aspects and portions of the area, 
the material included will cover North Africa 
and Muslim Spain, the Arab World, the State 
of Israel, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states 
of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan and Turkestan. An attempt is made to 
survey all periodicals of importance in these 
fields. The ancient Near East and Byzantium 
are excluded. 


It would be appreciated if authors of ar- 
ticles appropriate to the Bibliography would 
send reprints or notices of such articles to: 
Bibliography Editor, THE MIDDLE EAST 
JOURNAL, 1761 N Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


The list of periodicals reviewed will be 
published annually in the Autumn issue. 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL, VOLUME 39, NO. 2, SPRING 1985. 


GENERAL 


65092 ‘International labor conference: 7th 
session." J. Palestine Stud. 14, no. 1 (Fall '84) 
189-90. 

65093 “Open talk by Professor Şerafettin 
Turan’in, the head of the Turkish Language Soci- 
ety, on the occasion of the feast." (In Turkish), 
Türk Dili 382 (O '83) 337-41. 

65094 ‘‘Palestine Aid Society: Third annual 
convention.” J. Palestine Stud. 14, no. 1 (Fall '84) 
191. 

65095 ‘‘The Society's tour to Syria and Jordan." 
A. Aff. 15, no. 3 (O '84) 294-309. 

65096 "'Sudan." Arabia: Islamic World Rev. 4, 
no. 39 (N '84) 1831. 

65097 “United Nations’ seminar on the question 
of Palestine, Tunis, August 14-17, 1984." J. Pal- 
estine Stud. 14, no. 1 (Fall '84) 191-3. 

65098 DUDAREV, K. ''Along the roads of Alge- 
ria.” Internat. Aff., no. 1 (Ja '84) 118-33. 

65099 MALONE, L. “Arab cuisine." Arab Per- 
spectives 5 (S-O '84) 26-9. 

65100 OSTROVITZ, N. “Who are the Druze?” 
World Aff. 146, no. 3 (1983-84) 272. 

65101 SMITH, P. “Research note: A note on 
Babi and Baha'i numbers in Iran." Iranian Stud. 
17, nos. 2-3 (1984) 295-301. 

65102 SOUCEK, S. “Arabistan or Khuzistan.”’ 
Iranian Stud. 17, nos. 2-3 (1984) 195-214. 

65103 TIBI, B. “Orient und  Okzident: 
Feindschaft oder interkulturelle Kommunika- 
tion?" Neue Polit. Literatur 3 (1984) 267-86. 
65104 WOLPIN, M. “Military radicalism in the 
Middle East and Mediterranean.” J. South A. Mid. 
East. Stud. 8, no. 1 (Fall '84) 3-34. 
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DOCUMENTS 


65105 ‘‘Aden-Algiers Agreement between Fateh 
Central Committee and the Palestinian Democratic 
Alliance, Aden, June 27, 1984. (Excerpts)." J. 
Palestine Stud. 14, no. 1 (1984) 200-4. 

65106 "'Annexe au message du président de la 
République: Idées préliminaires, relatives à la 
réforme, qui seront présentées, sous forme d'un 
document de travail, à la prochaine conférence de 
Genève.” Panorama de l'Actualité 33 (1984) 
197-9. 

65107 ''Communiqué du présommet religieux 
islamo-chrétien qui s'est tenu à Achrafiyeh, le 22 
février 1984." Panorama de l'Actualité 33 (1984) 
200. 

65108 ‘‘Communiqué final annoncé à l'issue de la 
tenue à Lausanne de la conférence du dialogue 
national, le 20 mars 1984." Panorama de 
l'Actualité 33 (1984) 203. 

65109 "'Declaration of ‘Amman regarding the 
population in the Arab nation." (In Arabic). Al- 
Nashra al-Sukkàniya, no. 24 (Ju '84) 5-10. 

65110 ‘‘‘La declaración de San Pablo (Brasil).'" 
Estudios Palestinos 1, no. 1 (JI-S '84) 149-53. 
65111 "'Déclaration du président Amine 
Gemayel, devant le Conseil du syndicat de la 
presse, le 18 février 1984." Panorama de 
l'Actualité 33 (1984) 199—200. 

65112 ‘‘Discours du président de la République 
cheikh Amine Gemayel, prononcé devant le corps 
diplomatique, le 6 janvier 1984." Panorama de 
l'Actualité 33 (1984) 187-8. 

65113 “Documents and information on life in 
Ottoman society: Slavery.” Tarih ve Toplum 1 (Ja 
'84) 56-64. 

65114 "'Excerpts from President Amin Gemayel's 
opening speech to the National Reconciliation 
Conference in Lausanne, March 12, 1984.” Pano- 
rama de l'Actualité 33 (1984) 2402. 

65115 ‘‘Extraits de la déclaration du Conseil de 
sécurité de l'ONU sur le conflit irako-iranien, le 30 
mars 1984." Panorama de l'Actualité 33 (1984) 
203-4. 

65116 ‘‘Extraits du manifeste du ‘Front de salut 
national,’ publié a l'issue d'une reunion à Zghorta, 
le 3 février 1984." Panorama de l'Actualité 33 
(1984) 191-2. 

65117 ‘‘Informe final de la Comisión israelí que 
investigó los acontecimientos en los campamentos 
de refugiados en Beirut." Estudios Palestinos 1, 
no. 1 (JI-S '84) 155-87. 

65118 ‘‘Israel en el Líbano: Informe de la 
Comisión Internacional para investigar las 
denuncias de violaciones de derecho internacional 
por Israel durante su uinvasión al Líbano." 
Estudios Palestinos 1, no. 1 (JI-S '84) 188-207. 
65119 ‘‘Message radiotélévisé adressé à la nation 
par le président de la République cheikh Amine 
Gemayel, le 5 février 1984." Panorama de 
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Communications 


The JOURNAL welcomes comments from its 
readers. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and bear the full name 
and address of the writers. A selection of 
those received will be published periodically 
in these columns. In addition to letters of 
comment on previous articles, communica- 
tions on other information of interest will be 
printed as space is available. 


To the Editor: 

On page 600 of the Summer 1984 issue of 
the Journal there is a reply from the Editor to 
a letter from Mr. Jack C. Kurtz re the implo- 
sion bomb supposedly used by Israel in Leba- 
non. It seems strange to me and very unusual 
for such a reply to come from the Editor 
rather than from the reviewers who are re- 
sponsible for what they wrote. 

Be that as it may, the reply was hardly 
satisfactory or convincing. The support of a 
military writer will not do since he is anony- 
mous and his credentials cannot be checked. 
Further, to say that the FAE bomb was the 
one **presumably"' used by Israel is meaning- 
less. The Editor compounds the doubt he 
himself has raised by substituting the word 
"apparently" for '*presumably"' in the last 
sentence of his reply. Obviously the Editor 
does not know the truth since both adverbs 
say as much very explicitly. The Journal 
must be aware of the fact that the original 
source of the implosion bomb story came 
from a very suspect party whose reputation 
for credibility is of little value. 

In short, the Editor's reply hardly becomes 
a serious publication as the Journal purports 
to be. 

-BERNARD COHEN 
Jerusalem, Israel 
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To the Editor: 

I am most perplexed by your response to 
my letter on the vacuum bomb. You claim 
that Fuel-Air-Explosive (FAE), a weapon 
whose principal characteristic is the produc- 
tion of enormously high overpressures, is a 
vacuum bomb. Are you serious? 

All explosions have a late time negative or 
underpressure phase of the blast wave. I see 
no indication in the pressure graphs of the 
FAE blast wave cycle of anything unique or 
unusual about the negative phase of that 
cycle. Nor do standard reference works on 
weapon systems (such as Jane's Weapon 
Systems, SIPRI Yearbook and Arsenal of 
Democracy II) mention any special vacuum 
or suction effect in their detailed descriptions 
of FAE. (The term ‘‘suction bomb" has been 
used and I assume it refers to the same 
elusive entity as the vacuum bomb.) And it is 
not clear to me how FAE can ''consume" the 
nitrogen in the air, which would seem a 
prerequisite for the formation of a vacuum. 

There has been research on special FAE 
shaped clouds and detonation configurations 
to produce a convergence effect. While this 
would produce an implosion it would not do 
so through any vacuum or suction effect. The 
FAE cloud is shaped so as to have a hole in 
the center and is then detonated at the walls 
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of this hole. The hole, however, is not a 
vacuum (fuel-free but not air-free) and the 
implosion in the center is the result of an 
inward moving detonation wave, not of suc- 
tion from within the center. (See ‘‘Concepts 
for Improved Fuel-Air-Explosives" by R. T. 
Sedgwick, H. R. Kratz and M. Baker. S- 
Cubed, 1976. SSS-R-77-3005) 

In short, if you wish to maintain that FAE 
is the vacuum bomb you will need something 
a bit more substantial than a reference to an 
anonymous ''military expert.” It seems you 
are unaware of the scholarly custom of citing 
sources so that they may be checked for 
accuracy and validity. 

-JACK C. KURTZ 
Charleston, S.C. 


To the Editor: 

I'm not sure that anyone outside Israel or 
the intelligence community can be certain 
whether Israel used fuel air explosives. I 
have not encountered any detailed reports of 
the fighting, however, which indicate the 
probable effects of the use of FAE weapons. 
Such weapons ignite an explosive spray of a 
fuel such as ethylene oxide that will detonate 
in a stoichiometric mixture with air. They 
eliminate the need to devote about two thirds 
of the weight or volume of an explosive to an 
oxidizer, and they explode on a broad front 
rather than as a point source to produce 
tremendous overpressures of the kind Mr. 
Kurtz describes. I suspect that any use of 
FAE weapons outside Beirut would have 
been unique enough to have been noticed and 
fully documented. 

FAE weapons would probably have been 
used against two main types of targets. The 
first would have been tanks, APCs, or bun- 
kers. These have relatively large rigid surface 
areas, and the short pulse of the overpressure 
from an FAE can be devastating in crushing 
such targets. Such effects are highly dramatic 
and would almost certainly have drawn wide 
public attention. 

FAE weapons would not have been equally 
effective against exposed personnel. Im- 
proved cluster bombs and improved napalm 
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weapons are more lethal. The pulse of an 
FAE is of such short duration that damage to 
exposed personnel outside the primary blast 
area comes largely from the secondary effects 
of damage to other objects. 

The other use of FAEs would have been 
against cities or built-up areas. The FAE 
produces a characteristic pressure wave ef- 
fect very different from a conventional bomb, 
which normally rubblizes a building by ex- 
ploding in or near it. The FAE pushes every- 
thing out away from it at its burst height. 

No report of the fighting outside Beirut 
describes such effects and it is unclear why 
Israel would have attacked any target within 
Beirut except some bunker complex, or a 
building where the basement was being used 
as a bunker. There would have been dispersal 
and ignition problems in using FAEs in the 
midst of tall buildings, and I only know of a 
very few Israeli air strikes on Beirut which 
produced effects similar to an FAE explo- 
sion. These effects were ambiguous and 
might well have been caused by the explosion 
of munitions stored in the building involved, 
or the complex secondary blast effects which 
sometimes occur in urban bombings. 

Ialso must agree with the Mr. Kurtz that 
the title of “vacuum bomb” is technically 
inappropriate for an FAE. The term seems to 
be based on a misunderstanding of what 
happened in Viet Nam. The U.S. used ten ton 
FAE bombs in Viet Nam to clear helicopter 
landing sites. These weapons were dispensed 
by C-130s, and used a linear shaped charge to 
disperse the fuel. The fuel air mix was then 
ignited by a series of small igniters which 
dropped down into the dispersed mix. The 
resulting explosions produced tremendous 
overpressures and blast effects. These were 
so powerful that they burst the lungs of North 
Vietnamese troops—even when they were 
deployed in nearby bunkers. This led to con- 
siderable confusion about the cause of death, 
and to reports that the casualties had died 
from a vacuum of the burning of the oxygen 
in the air. 

Iam not sure that Israel's use or nonuse of 
FAEs, or how they are named, is the real 
issue in any case. It is true that the kind of 


FAE weapons that Israeli fighters can carry 
are a more destructive mechanism against 
hard materiel targets than ordinary napalm 
and conventional bombs. Israel has FAE 
weapons, and as well as improved napalm 
dispensers and cluster bombs of the kind 
tested during the fighting in Rhodesia. The 
real issue, however, is not the lethality of 
given types of bombs, but how they are used. 
It is whether Israel used its air ordnance 
carelessly, or to inflict terror and unneces- 
sary damage to civilian inhabitants and facili- 
ties. 

I regard Israel's invasion of Lebanon as a 
disaster for everyone involved, including Is- 
rae] and the U.S. Nevertheless, I have seen 
no written or photographic evidence that 
Israel did not try to limit the targeting of its 
air sorties to military targets, that it used 
conventional bombs and cluster munitions 
carelessly, or that it failed to try to minimize 
civil damage. 

Unfortunately, it is a grim reality of mod- 
ern war that no air force can precisely target 
and attack populated urban areas so that it 
only hits military targets. Israel's air attacks 
did produce many civilian deaths, and did 
produce large scale damage to nearby prop- 
erty. This should be a warning about the 
potential consequences of future air wars to 
all states in the Middle East. Regardless of 
whether FAE weapons should be called vac- 
uum bombs, there is no doubt that such 
weapons are available to Israel and will prob- 
ably soon became available to other Middle 
Eastern states. 

Chile is already exporting copies of U.S. 
cluster bombs to Iraq in large numbers, and 
possibly to Iran and Egypt. Nations like 
South Africa are rumored to be exporting, or 
willing to export, new cluster weapons and 
improved napalm weapons which will be 
more lethal against exposed populations as 
well as military targets. The designs for all 
these weapons are becoming all too available 
to third countries, and will almost certainly 
become available to communist bloc supplied 
states during the next few years. 

Bad as the fighting in Beirut was, future air 
wars which really do use advanced technol- 


ogy in deliberate attacks on civil populations 
will be far far worse. 

-ANTHONY H. CORDESMAN 

Vice President, Analytical Assessments 

Corporation 


Editor's note: 
We hope this puts an end to the vacuum 
bomb-in-Lebanon controversy. 


To the Editor: 

Thomas Lippman's review of my book 
Split Vision typifies much of the failings of 
American press coverage of the Middle 
East—at times fair and accurate, but at other 
times superficial. 

He describes the use of transcripts of inter- 
views as ‘‘a lazy technique, allowing those 
interviewed to say what they want, without 
being subject to challenge or review.” I 
strongly disagree with this view. The use of 
verbatim interviews allows the reader un- 
paralleled access to the interviewees most 
candid opinions and reasoning. The issues 
discussed in Split Vision (none of which 
Lippman mentioned in his wholesale dis- 
missal of the book) were so broad and their 
ramifications so wide that in the course of the 
interviews I found that my interviewees' 
comments opened up other avenues I had not 
anticipated, in the process enriching my own 
perspective (and, presumably my readers’) 
on these issues. To have simply done away 
with the interviews and substituted my own 
synthesis of them would, in my opinion, have 
been a great disservice to the readers. 
Lippman's comments that interviewees’ re- 
marks were not subjected to challenge or 
review are contradicted by a simple reading 
of the interviews. Most letters from readers 
and comments from interviewees' and other 
reviewers said that the questions were pro- 
vocative and tough. 

Lippman charges that most of the material 
was compiled before 1977. The pre-1977 ma- 
terial is actually only one-third of the book. 
More important, I felt that this material is 
illuminating apart from the fact that it is an 
essential part of the historical record. It is 
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also important to show whether there has 
been an evolution in the coverage since the 
first edition of Split Vision. 

The chapters I wrote, which are at the 
beginning of each of the two sections of Split 
Vision, were attempts to provide a frame- 
work for understanding the interviews im- 
mediately following them. A conclusion 
would have been, if anything, superfluous 
and unnecessary, for the thoughtful reader 
would have by that time formed many of his 
own. It was my intention to nudge my readers 
to further thought, rather than attempt to 
supply the last word on the American media's 
treatment of Arabs. 

Apparently there is much else that was lost 
on Lippman. Leaving aside the question of 
whether or not the label of anti-Semitism is 
still being pinned on journalists critical of 
Israel after 1982, Mr. Lippman chose to sub- 
stantiate his charge by quoting from the first 
part of the book, which covers the period 
long before 1982. 

Lippman criticizes the articles as being 
one-sided. Yet a few lines later he upbraids 
the contributors for giving conflicting assess- 
ments of the same phenomena. Would he 
have preferred to see uniform views? The 
purpose of the book is not to seek conforming 
views but to provoke thought, argument and 
discussion. Since the book came out, I have 
received thousands of letters from readers 
reflecting a wealth of thoughtful responses to 
the issues I raised. This shows that my pur- 
pose has been, at least in part, fulfilled. 

In another place, Lippman rides roughshod 
over Mary McDavid's assessment of the 
American media's coverage of the Lebanon 
War. In his words, McDavid ''scolds the 
American press at length for biased and in- 
adequate reporting" whereas, he alleges, in 
another chapter Jack Shaheen had credited 
American journalists with having covered the 
invasion well. Mr. Lippman seems not to 
have noticed that Mary McDavid opened her 
chapter by saying that “The U.S. media, 
both broadcast and print, went beyond re- 
porting the official version of the 1982 war in 
Lebanon.. . it moved toward objectivity and 
truth in partially reporting Israel’s role as 
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aggressor in the later stages of reportage in 
July 1982.” The fact that American journal- 
ists had, by and large, covered the invasion 
well (as I also mentioned) does not obliterate 
the fact that after 1982 there still remained 
some problems in the media coverage of 
Arabs and Middle East issues. In Split Vision 
I brought out the observation that such major 
issues as the Gulf countries, the Iraq-Iran 
war, and the North Africa region are still 
poorly covered. 

The so-called ‘‘cursory seven-page treat- 
ment” of the political and policy implications 
of the unflattering portrayal of Arabs in the 
American media was actually supplemented 
by opinions and analyses which appeared in 
numerous places, especially in the inter- 
views. If anything, Lippman should have 
accused me of beating the subject to death. 
As for the ‘‘sarcastic, unprofessional essay” 
of Patricia Karl, it is unfortunate that the 
reviewer has missed the point. ‘‘What,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘is (a discussion of the failed hostage 
rescue mission in Iran) doing in a book about 
the media and the Arabs?” He seems not to 
have understood the book. On page 160 of 
Split Vision I quoted Edward Said, who de- 
plored the tendency in America to confuse 
Arabs with Iranians and to condemn them 
both. The unfortunate result was that during 
the height of the hostage crisis many Arab 
Americans were subjected to hostility or 
even physical violence. The American 
public's tendency to confuse Arabs with Ira- 
nians (as well as Arabs with Muslims) is a 
persistent phenomenon and as such has to be 
dealt with in a book about media perceptions 
of Arabs. Lippman himself is aware of this 
tendency, for he says in his book, Under- 
standing Islam, ‘‘Certainly it is absurd to 
identify Islam with Arabs luxuriating in oil 
wealth. The vast majority of Moslems are not 
Arabs and not wealthy," although he is guilty 
in the same breath of implying that Arabs are, 
ipso facto, **luxuriating in oil wealth." Thus 
Lippman perpetuates one of the more com- 
mon and erroneous stereotypes of Arabs. 

Mr. Lippman would be well advised to 
read with less perfunctoriness and a more 
open mind. A book, to be accurately and 


me 


ad. 


fairly reviewed, must be read not selectively 
but in its entirety. 

-EDMUND GHAREEB 

Bethesda, MD 


To The Editor 

Prudence Crowther’s objection (MEJ 38,3, 
1984:603) to my incorrect spelling of S. J. 
Perelman's name is warranted, and her iden- 
tification of Perelman's original jest about 


mold-breaking instructive. But why, pray 
tell, does she add three words to the end of 
my citation from Rousseau, words found 
niether in my own comment (MEJ 37, 4, 
1983:751) nor in Rousseau's text? Dare I 
suggest a punishment for her, one commen- 
surate with that she would visit on Dupree 

and me? 
—CHARLES E. BUTTERWORTH 
University of Maryland 
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Editor's Note 


In this issue we depart from our usual concentration on political and economic issues 
to feature as our lead article a report by Caroline Williams on the preservation of 
Islamic monuments in Cairo. This may not seem to be a matter of great importance 
to many of our readers, but to those concerned about the cultural heritage of the 
Islamic and Arab worlds it is a pressing and major problem. Cairo's unique array of 
Islamic monuments is seriously threatened by decay and urban changes, and 
coordinated efforts are needed to save them. We hope this article will awaken interest 
in what has been a largely neglected cultural treasure. l 

The second article, by Gloria Falk, on Israeli attitudes towards peace with the 
Arabs, is counterpoint to Ze'ev Schiff' s gloomy piece in the last issue. Ms. Falk's 
study of the opinion polls shows considerably more flexibility on the part of the 
Israeli public than Mr. Schiff's article would indicate. We hope she is right. 

The third article, by William Harris, is a report from Zahle, in the Bekaa. 
Attention in the American media has been focused largely on Beirut and the 
coastal plain of Lebanon, but events in the Bekaa also have major significance for ' 
the future of the country. This is a rare, first-hand account and readers will be 
interested to see how Zahle has survived and to read of its new symbiosis with 
Damascus. Specialists will also find interesting Mr. Harris's account of the 1981 
shootout as seen by his sources in Zahle. It contradicts the conventional wisdom 
on that subject in Washington. 

The fourth article, by Robert B. Burrowes, is a detailed study of the Ali 
Abdallah Salih regime in the Yemen Arab Republic from 1978 to 1984. This is the 
first work of this nature on the Yemen that we have seen for some time. Yemen 
watchers and specialists will find it contains a number of nuggets, and the general 
reader will find it a very useful guide to what has been going on in that country, 
about which we see so little in our media. 

The fifth article is a penetrating comparison of the treatment of the 1982 
invasion of Lebanon by the New York Times and Le Monde. You don't have to be 
a reader of Le Monde to enjoy it, but you will learn something about that 
influential paper. You will also learn a good deal about the New York Times. We 
do not see this as another round in the debate over media treatment of the 
Arab-Israel issue, but as an explanation of why things are what they are. 

Finally, the last article by Ali Leila, El Sayed Yassin and Monte Palmer on 
the Egyptian bureaucracy is a companion piece to the article on the Saudi 
bureaucracy in our winter issue. Their findings about what motivates Egyptian 
civil servants will surprise many people, including those responsible for personnel 
policies in the Egyptian government. To the foreigner dealing with that bureauc- 
racy it will explain many of the problems he encounters. 

l RICHARD B. PARKER 
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Articles 


ISLAMIC CAIRO: ENDANGERED 
LEGACY 
Caroline Williams 





Cairo, with a population of close to 12 million people! and an area of 80 square 
miles, is the largest city in Africa and the Middle East. It is the cultural and 
intellectual center of the Arab world, and one of the world's most densely 
populated cities.? One Egyptian in four lives, works or studies in Cairo, a 
metroplex in which are located half of Egypt's universities and a third of its 
industrial projects. Of the medical specialists, lawyers and accountants, 60 per 
cent are concentrated in an area three kilometers square in the center of the 
present city. This area, extending eastwards from the Nile, also accommodates 
the city's principal shopping district, tourist facilities and foreign embassies. 
But Cairo is more than just a modern global giant. It is a city with an urban 
and architectural history unique in the Islamic world. The original garrison city 
founded by the Muslim conquerors more than 1300 years ago has been fused over 
the centuries with other nuclei initiated, developed and expanded by many rulers 


1. The census in 1976 tallied a population of 8,770,000 (Middle East, August, 1976). Today the 
figures are given variously as somewhere between more than 10 million (The Middle East Times, April 
14-21, 1984, p. 1); 12 million (Tom Hundley, Philadelphia Inquirer, September 2, 1984, p. 3) and 14 
million (Judith Miller, New York Times, October 22, 1984). By 2000 Cairo's population is expected to 
be close to 20 million. 

2. New York Times, August 30, 1984. The average population density per km? in Cairo has 
risen from 6,684 in 1927 to 26,000 in 1982. In some areas the figure is lower, such as 9,000 for 
Heliopolis; for other areas it is higher, such as 135,000 for Rod al-Farag. Central Agency for Public 
Mobilization and Statistics (Report), 1982, Cairo. 


Caroline Williams, currently teaching Islamic art history at the University of Texas, was 
formerly on the faculty of the American University in Cairo. 
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and dynasties. Cairo offers therefore the paradigm of many different kinds of 
Islamic urban development: garrison camp city (7th-8th centuries); princely city 
(9-13th); military stronghold (13-14th); traditional Islamic city (13-18th); com- 
mercial depot (16-18th); colonial city (19th) and finally, third world megalopolis 
(20th century). 

Cairo's architectural legacy is perhaps second only to that offered by Rome 
in the Western world. Six hundred Islamic monuments span a thousand year 
period from 827 to 1840. Their likes in terms of number, of variety of styles and 
periods and purposes, and of concentration along major arteries, are unparalleled 
in the world. 

The main area of medieval Cairo lies adjacent to the central "Western" 
district and extends eastwards from it into the cemeteries and desert which form 
the city's eastern limits in the form of a rough rectangle with a southern tail. This 
is the physical and historic core of the modern megalopolis, and it is here that the 
architectural history of Cairo is concentrated. It is here that the legacy of the past 
and the problems of the present meet head-on. 

The monuments are concentrated around three main foci. The first is the 
Mosque of Ibn Tulun, 876-879 A.D., Cairo's third oldest Islamic monument and 
best example of an early congregational mosque plan. This well preserved mosque 
is located just north of al-Fustat, the commercial and trading center which 
developed from the original garrison city founded by the Arabs on the east bank 
of the Nile near the Byzantine fortress they seized in 641 A.D., and which until its 
destruction in the 12th century flourished as a great city. 

The second focus of medieval Cairo is the city of al-Qahira, founded as the 
royal preserve of the Fatimid Dynasty (969-1171) several kilometers to the north 
of the Mosque of Ibn Tulun. Its 11th century northern walls and gates stand today 
as rare examples of pre-Crusader Islamic military architecture. Within this area of 
roughly one square kilometer succeeding dynasties added structures which, as 
pious endowments and personal memorials, were often complexes of many units 
and combinations, such as theological schools, residences for mystics, places of 
worship, hospitals, dispensaries of free water combined with schools of Quran 
instruction, and domed tomb chambers. Many of these structures still stand as 
statements of dynastic power and as chronologies of architectural styles. But 
more than minarets, domes, and facades along ceremonial routes, this core area 
has provided a traditional environment in which people for centuries have worked 
and lived. In the 16th century Cairo passed from being Imperial Capital of the 
Fatimid and Mamluk dynasties to become a provincial economic center of the 
Ottoman Empire (1517-1798). It was here, in the nucleus of al-Qahira, in its 
bazaars, depots and warehouses, that the economic enterprise of the 17th and 18th 
centuries was located and it was here, in the gracious, practical, private houses off 
narrow lanes overhung with lattice windows that the mixed community of 
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merchants, craftsmen, apprentices, small entrepreneurs and workers continued to 
live. 

The third focus of medieval Cairo is the Citadel, the fortress stronghold 
established by Salah al-Din ibn Ayyub, which rulers from 1174 until 1874 made the 
seat of political, administrative and military power. In its shadow is situated that 
most impressive of 14th century Mamluk monuments, the great Madrasa of Sultan 
Hasan, built with unclaimed legacies of the Black Death. Major arteries which. 
extended towards the Citadel, south from al-Qahira or east from the Mosque of 
Ibn Tulun, were developed in the Mamluk period (1250-1517) and are still dotted 
with a variety of religious and secular monuments built between the 14th and 19th 
centuries. North and south of the Citadel, to the east of the inhabited city, are 
located the two major portions of the Great Cemetery. In the southern half, amid 
stelae which date back to the 9th century are buried some of Cairo's major Islamic 
saints. Their shrines are still centers of pilgrimage and visitation, and their 
intercession in the daily lives of the local population is still solicited. The northern 
portion, almost due east of al-Qahira, was developed under the Mamluks. The 
complexes built here by Sultans in the 15th century are not only architecturally 
the finest of their period, but are noteworthy as perhaps the first attempt to 
urbanize the desert. 

It was medieval Cairo, a city of 250,000 inhabitants,3 in which the final 
version of The Thousand and One Nights was compiled, that Ibn Battuta, famous 
Moroccan traveller, described in 1325 as ‘‘mother of cities . . . boundless in 
multitude of buildings, peerless in beauty and splendor . . ."^ and of which Ibn 
Khaldun, scholar, statesman, sociologist, and traveller wrote in 1384, ‘‘He who 
has not seen Cairo does not know the grandeur of Islam . . . the thronging place 
of nations and the anthill of the human race."'5 It was essentially this same city 
that so astonished and delighted the European visitor in the middle of the 19th 
century. Gustave Flaubert wrote in 1851: ‘‘So here we are in Egypt . . . As yet I 
am scarcely over the initial bedazzlement . . . each detail reaches out to grip you; 
it pinches you; and the more you concentrate on it the less you grasp the whole 
. . . itis such a bewildering chaos of colours that your poor imagination is dazzled 
as though by continuous fireworks.’’6 William Thackeray, at the same time, 
wrote: "How to describe the beauty of the streets to you!—the fantastic 
splendour; the variety of the houses, and archways, and hanging roofs, and 


3. André Raymond, ‘‘Cairo’s Area and Population in the Early Fifteenth Century," 
Muqarnas, vol. 2, p. 30, (New Haven, CT.: Yale Univ. Press, 1984). 

4. H. A. R. Gibb, translator, The Travels of Ibn Battuta, A.D. 1315-1354, (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Hakluyt Society, 1956), p. 41. 

5. Ibn Khaldun, Tar‘ikh al-‘Allama (7:1058—59) as translated by John A. Williams, ‘‘Urbaniza- 
tion and Monument Construction in Mamluk Cairo", Mugarnas, vol. 2: The Art of the Mamluks, 
(Yale, 1984), p.41. 

6. Francis Steegmuller, translator and editor: Flaubert in Egypt: A Sensibility on Tour 
(Boston, Houghton Miflin, 1972), p. 79. 
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balconies and porches; the delightful accidents of light and shade which chequer 
them; the noise, the bustle, the brilliancy of the crowd; the interminable vast 
bazaars with their barbaric splendour. The variety of ornament in the mosques is 
astonishing—the difference in the shapes of the domes, the beautiful fancies and 
caprices in the forms of the minarets . . . These fantastic spires, and cupolas, and 
galleries, excite, amuse, tickle the imagination so to speak, and perpetually 
fascinate the eye.’’’ . 

“Traditional” Cairo, protected from foreign devastation in the medieva 
period,’ also survived the enthusiasm for the ‘‘modern’’ in the 19th century. The 
modern city, built by the dynasty of Muhammad Ali (1805-1952), lay along the 
banks, and on the islands of the Nile, whose westward shift and gift of new land 
had finally been stabilized. It was here, west of the historic core, that the new 
building dynamics of Khedive Ismail (1863-1879) and his Minister of Public 
Works, Ali Pasha Mubarak, were centered. When Ismail, born in 1830 in an old 
palace in the medieval core,? moved to new quarters on the banks of the Nile, he 
was followed by the rich and the elite. They moved with him to the newer and 
modern areas, symbols of success, leaving the medieval city to the poor. But the 
urban vision of the Khedive and his Minister also extended towards the older 
areas. New boulevards were laid through the medieval quarter from the Azbakiya 
and the new Opera Square towards the Citadel and al-Azhar, and in the process 
old streets and buildings simply disappeared forever. 

In 1881, primarily in alarm and protest at the wholesale destruction of 
medieval monuments but also to safeguard them from total deterioration by the 
transfer of the elite and the center of urban interest, the ‘‘Committee for the 
Conservation of the Monuments of Arab Art’’!° was formed. It was founded by a 
distinguished group of architectural historians and experts who were primarily 
European by birth and training such as Max Herz, Juilius Franz, and J. S. Rogers, 
who volunteered their efforts to the task of creating an Index of monuments 
worthy of preservation and restoration. From 1881 until 1952, when the 
Committee's functions were taken over by the Islamic Section of the Egyptian 
Antiquities Organization under the Ministry of Culture, it did a great deal, with 
foresight and energy, to preserve, restore and maintain Cairo's remarkable 
Islamic heritage. : 


7. William Thackeray, Journey from Cornhill to Cairo (London, 1903), p. 375. Written in 1846. 

8. Mamluk armies, in defeating the Mongol armies in Syria, first in the 13th century and then 
in the 14th, saved Cairo from the devastations wreaked upon the great cities of Baghdad and 
Damascus. 

9. In the Musafirkhana Palace in the Gamaliya section of al-Qahira. 

10. It was established as le Comité de Conservation des Monuments de l'Art Arabe. On its 
inception see The Academy, volume VI, 1874, p. 361; volume XXII, 1882, pp. 301-2; The Architect, 
volume XXVII, 1882, p. 69; volume XXX, 1883, pp. 66-7; volume XLII, 1889, pp. 226-7; and The 
American Architect and Building News, volume XIV, 1883, 116-119. The Comité published Annual 
Reports in 32 volumes, Cairo, 1882-1951, with many plates and plans which are a valuable record of 
its work. 
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Since 1967, however, Cairo's medieval legacy is being threatened as it has 
never been in the past. During the past decade this valuable heritage has reached 
a stage where nothing short of massive intervention can halt the accelerating 
process of disintegration. There are many factors in this process, but three stand 
out especially: population growth; industrialization of the area; and the current 
restoration policy. 

At the roots of Cairo's critical problems is population growth. Egypt is 
growing at the rate of 2.65 per cent a year.!! Cairo, as the national seat of 
government, principal social, educational, industrial, cultural center—in short the 
primate city of Egypt—is growing by four per cent. Cairo's rapid growth is due 
both to natural increase and to large scale migration from the rural areas and (after 
1967) from the Canal zone.!2 Twelve million people are crowded into a city 
originally intended for no more than two million. ; 

The rapid rate of urbanization has triggered an even faster growth in the 
demand for housing, transportation, communications and sanitary services. The 
medieval city with its monuments is among the first victims of the city's exploding 
population and consequent problems. Many of the new arrivals move into the 
medieval area where the patterns of life are most traditional and hence most 
familiar or where they have family or contacts. The problem of housing is most 
critical at the lower income levels,!? and the poor have met the shortage of housing 
with various clandestine and informal solutions. 

They move in with relatives. The average density in this medieval core area 
is over five people per room. The density per square kilometer for specific areas 
ranges from 35,000 in the Gamaliya, to 52,000 in the Darb al-Ahmar, to 97,000 in 
the Muski.!4 For Manhattan, a vertical city, the density is 26,000 per kilometer. 

They move into the monuments. In 1971, nine hundred people were recorded 
as living in seven out of nine mosques in the northwest corner of the Fatimid city 
compound.15 Today the major mosques have been cleared of permanent settlers, 
but people continue to live in less important or less visible monuments. During 
special celebrations, however, such as the mulids or birthdays of prominent 
saints, the historic monuments become temporary hospices for pilgrims who 
move in with straw mats for sleeping and primus stoves for cooking. It is always 
a miracle when another year goes by without a serious conflagration. 


11. The Middle East Times, April 14-21, 1984, p. 1, a slight drop from the 2.9% estimate of the 
Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics (Report), 1982, Cairo. 

12. The population of Cairo has doubled in the 12 years since 1973. The Middle East Times, 
April 14-21, 1984, puts the rate of increase for Cairo at 300,000 or 8% a year. 

13. The World Bank, Egypt: Greater Urban Development Project (W: ashington, April 24, 1981) 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer, April 2, 1984, cite the per capita income for Cairenes as $650 per year. 
Workers earn $40.00 a month in wages. New York Times, August 30, 1984. Sixty per cent of the people 
who live in Cairo are slum dwellers and squatters. Christian Science Monitor, August 7, 1984. 

14. The World Bank, op. cit. in footnote I0, and the Christian Science Monitor, August 8, 1984. 

15. Paul Bergne, ‘‘Cairo: Can the Medieval City by Saved?” Architectural Review, CLXIV, 
No. 978, August, 1978. 
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They have created a city of roof dwellers who build rooms and shacks, 
complete with poultry runs, on the roofs of buildings. As long as these are not 
built of brick and mortar, which are considered permanent, they are not illegal and 
require no building permit. Two to four hundred thousand Cairenes are so 
housed.!6 

They live in the great cemeteries that ring Cairo to the east. Dwellers among 
the tombs have been remarked on since the 15th century, but usually it was those 
who had custodial responsibility for the graves who lived in the cemeteries. Today 
the number of people who live in the tomb cities is estimated to be about half a 
million.!7 

Population density and pressures create further problems for the monuments. 
Rubbish, collection of which is inadequate, is thrown into the street or into 
unattended areas.!? Accumulated and undisposed of, it collects in piles against the 
walls or on roofs of monuments until the weight induces collapse. Vandalism, 
encouraged by the lack of recreational facilities!? and poor schooling, is also a 
danger for many monuments for which there are no custodians. Sewage is another 
problem. Here there is both the direct assault on the monuments by a population 
for whom the sanitation facilities are totally inadequate, and the indirect assault 
which is a result of the dramatic rise in Cairo's sub-surface water table due to the 
increased use of water and Cairo's inadequate and antiquated sewer system. It is 
ironic that in such a relatively dry climate it is water that does so much damage. 
The dryness accelerates the problem. The water, whose chemical content is now 
more concentrated because of increased sewage, is sucked into the stones by 
capillary action and then drained to the outer surface together with the salts it 
contains, loosening the masonry and undermining foundations and walls. It seems 
that everywhere one looks the raised, powdery, disfiguration of the stone is 
evident. 

In short, although the medieval core is the repository of the city's architec- 
tural glory and historical psyche, it is an area of social segregation, of extraordi- 
narily high population densities, of clandestine housing arrangements, in sub- 
standard, structurally unsound buildings frequently without water, electricity, 
adequate garbage disposal or sanitation.29 


16. Chirstian Science Monitor, September 4, 1984. 

17. David Lamb, Los Angeles Times, October 11, 1984. An empty tomb equipped with a TV 
and a washing machine is often a clean, uncrowded and pleasant place to live. 

18. Three hundred tons a day are left uncollected on the streets. Architecture, January, 1985, 
p. 29; Wall St. Journal, April 1, 1985, p. 1. 

19. Christian Science Monitor, September 4, 1984, cites a figure of 11 cm? of green space per 
person for the city as a whole. In the medieval core the figure must be close to zero. Furthermore, half 
of Egypt's population is under 15 years of age. Los Angeles Times, October 11, 1984. 

20. Unni Wikan, Life Among the Poor in Cairo (London, 1980. First published in 1976). On 
pages 4—5, the author writes that for her study (done between 1969-1972) she had intended to move in 
with a key source for her field work *'but their living conditions proved too hard for me. I had to share 
one wide single bed with two plump teenage girls . . . the bed was full of fleas . . . We slept seven 
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The second major threat for the medieval city arises from the pressures 
exerted upon it by the increased economic opportunities of the past decade. The 
economic liberalism and capitalist orientation of Anwar Sadat’s ‘‘Open Door" 
policy initiated in 1974,?! the increase in tourism,?? and the dynamics generated by 
the remittances?? sent home by workers in the oil rich Gulf are part of the new 
economics which affect the medieval core. Much of this money is being invested 
in real estate. In the Cairene megalopolis the medieval area is centrally situated, 
and organized commercial interests are beginning to dominate the area. 

This is happening in the following ways: The established resident population 
is pressured to leave by commercial interests who have a great deal of political 
and economic power. Landlords, whose income is controlled by strict rent laws, 
often deliberately let buildings fall into neglect.?* They find it more profitable to 
allow a building to collapse so that the land can be sold for commercial purposes 
than to maintain it. There may even be some voluntary demolition by occupants 
so they can gain rights to new accommodation elsewhere. During 1977—1980 the 
process of expulsion of residents and/or loss of dwellings reached almost crisis 
proportions.?5 : 

Old buildings are demolished and new outlets spring up so that the manufac- 
turing and sale of traditional bazaar products (inlaid boxes, leather goods, brass 
artifacts) sought by growing international contacts can be expanded. The skilled 
craftsman and small workshops are being replaced by larger manufacturing 
interests which use machine-aided, semi-automatic production and employ tran- 
sient, unskilled workers brought into the area daily. In 1981 there was a two-way 
traffic of workers into and out of the area which amounted to 46,000 people each 
way per day.?6 The character of the medieval quarters which were once '*mixed"' 


people in a small room three meters square with a temperature of 86° and no ventilation . . . After four 
weeks in Umm ‘Ali’s house I moved into my own flat . . . unable to put up with the stench and filth 
which permeated the environment." For the recent update see U. Wikan, ‘‘Living Conditions among 
Cairo's Poor: A View from Below,” The Middle East Journal, Vol. 39, Number 1, Winter 1985, pp. 
7-26. 

21. A comparison of changes in investment figures is revealing. In 1971 investment was 90% 
public and 10% private; in 1984, it was 76% public and 24% private. Middle East Times, April 14-21, 
1984. 

22. In 1981 there were 1.4 million visitors who spent $1.1 billion in Egypt. These figures include 
tourists from the Arab Gulf. International Hearld Tribune, February 5, 1982. Since President Sadat’s 
assassination there has been a drop in numbers and resulting revenue: $450 million reported by the 
Middle East Times, April 14-21, 1984, $600 million in the New York Times, August 30, 1984, and $400 
million, Baltimore Sun, Feburary 26, 1985, p. 4. These figures probably do not include Arab nationals 
from the Gulf. 

23. Most recent sources cite the figure of workers abroad as being between 3-4 million (Saudi 
Gazette, March 15, 1984; Baltimore Sun, May 31, 1984) who send back between $3-4 billion (Middle 
East Times, April 14—21, 1984); New York Times, August 30, 1984; Baltimore Sun, February 26, 1985. 

24. Rents in these older areas are as low as LE 5-10 ($6-12) a month. Christian Science 
Monitor, August 7, 1984. 

25. J. Antoniou, S. Bianca, et al., ''Conservation of the Old City of Cairo" UNESCO Report 
(London, 1980). 

26. For an overview of this demographic change see John Rodenbeck, ‘‘Urban Conservation: 
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neighborhoods, areas of residence-production-sales-socialization, has changed as 
they are becoming increasingly commercialized. 

This increased industrialization of the old city is also taking its toll of 
medieval buildings. Many of them become factories or the sites of new entrepre- 
neurial ventures. Certainly one of the most dramatic examples of this three 
cornered conjunction of a centralized urban location, new commercial initiative 
and vacant premises is in the Qarafa, the Southern Cemetery. For example, five 
hundred yards from the 12th century domed cubes built over the tombs of 
members of the Prophet's family (still sites of pilgrimage) stand two Mamluk 
mausolea, both of the late 13th century. The first is that of Fatima Khatun, the 
wife of Sultan Qalawun (and mother of his favorite son), the only Mamluk ruler 
who succeeded in establishing a three-generation dynasty. The second is that of 
Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil, son of Qalawun, who defeated the Crusaders at Acre and 
expelled them from Palestine. Directly in front of these monuments are an 
automotive repair shop, a brass foundry, and the Hawaii Ice Cream Factory. In 
the first tomb stagnates the greasy liquid run-off from the repair shop in which 
float old tires and other debris; in front of the second tomb are parked trucks 
incongruously decorated with scantily clad, lei-bedecked dancers. It too has been 
damaged by water run-off from the factory. Plumbing and piping are woefully 
inadequate here since the area is, after all, a cemetery, not an industrial zone. 

There are many other examples of this new process of industrialization. In 
the narrow lanes, just off Sharia Port Said, which once marked the Western 
boundary of the Fatimid compound, freshly cut wood slats and beams are 
regularly and insouciantly stacked against the delicate 14th century mashrabiyya- 
lattice of a Mamluk fountain. Just outside the 11th century Fatimid gate at the 
southern end of the compound, the 17th century courtyard of the house of Ridwan 
Bey, the founder of the whole bazaar area at this point, (the most complete 
surviving example of a covered bazaar in Cairo), is the center of an active leather 
dying and drying industry. 

The recent and increasing commercialization of the area has affected the type 
of transportation which moves about the old city. Sharia al-Azhar, cut through in 
1920 as part of a modernization scheme which was fortunately abandoned, has 
become a major east-west artery across the medieval area and the solutions taken 
to incorporate it into the traffic patterns of the city are unsightly and destructive 
of the area's uniqueness and charm. Thus, the vista of the late 15th century 
Mamluk Mosque of Qadi Yahya, which once handsomely presided at the 
intersection of Sharia al-Azhar and Sharia Port Said, has now been totally lost in 
the criss-cross of fly-overs built around it to alleviate modern traffic congestion, a 
solution commonly employed for Cairo's staggering vehicular problems. 


Its Realities and the Role it Offers Social Research,” Cairo Papers in Social Science: Urban Strategies 
for Egypt, vol. 6, No. 2, June 1983, pp. 22-34. 
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Along the main roads and narrow alleys, once served only by slow-moving 
human and animal traffic, a steady stream of heavy vehicles now rumbles and 
maneuvers. The pedestrian, the donkey cart, the boy on the bicycle are increas- 
ingly losing out to trucks, Japanese three-wheelers and a growing number of 
private cars which service or transit through the area. Many of these vehicles are 
recent appurtenances of new wealth or new capital ventures. The environment is 

.also affected by the movement of this traffic: the air is rent by a constant 
earsplitting cacophony of horns, foundations are shaken, and dust and pollution 
permit the growth of micro-organisms which attack the fabric of buildings. Recent 
work on Italian monuments has shown that in the past 30 years there has been 
more “‘biological’’ than chemical weathering of stonework in buildings. This is 
due to a sharp climb in the level of free sulphur dioxide gas in the atmosphere, the 
result of automobile exhausts and industrial pollution that supports a microbe, 
thiobacillus thioparus, which thrives on sulphur dioxide and which attacks 
marble, a facing commonly used from the Mamluk period onwards. Furthermore, 
the microbe’s waste products support other colonies of microfungi, yeasts and 
even algae. This is a serious new attack on the monuments.?? 

In addition to the pressures of an ever increasing population in need of cheap 
housing and of an entrepreneurial sector in search of a central location, many 
monuments during the 1970s were totally altered by misguided, although well- 
intentioned, preservation efforts, while others have been destroyed either by 
public interests or by workmen in the course of restoration.?? For example, the 
Mosque of *Amr, founded by the Muslim conqueror of Egypt but whose earliest 
parts date to 827, was in the mid-1970s overhauled by Osman Ahmad Osman 
Contractors. The design of the new entrance, with its shell hood and stalactite 
panels, is totally anachronistic and imaginary.? In the renovation process the 
carved stucco panel of delicately carved arabesque which had been added to the 
facade in 1302 has completely disappeared, while in the interior, a forest of 
uniform, newly made cast-concrete supports for the ceiling now replace the 
re-used Roman and Byzantine columns of the original colonnade. The result is 
lamentable. 


27. James Hansen, ‘‘Ailing Treastures’’, Science '80, Sept-Oct. 1980, pp. 58-61, describing the 
work of Sergio Curri. In Egypt, domestic consumption of petrol products, which is subsidized by the 
government and reflects a 1596 rise in vehicles in 1984 over 1983, rose last year by 1596. Wall St. 
Journal, September 17, 1984. The current price per gallon is 43 cents. Baltimore Sun, February 26, 
1985. 

28. For a partial list of casualties see SPARE Newsletter #3, January, 1981. However, the 
current threat is not only to medieval buildings. The great scandal of the 1970s was the demolition of 
Hoda Sha'rawi's mansion, not far from the Egyptian Museum. This residence, built in the neo-Islamic 
style of the late 19th century and incorporating a wealth of tiles, decorative inlay, lattice wood, was 
torn down and replaced by a downtown parking lot. Similar demolition realities threaten other period 
mansions located on prime real estate. 

29. The ribbed shell hood and the stalactite panels first appeared in Cairene architecture in the 
Fatimid period, on the facade of the Mosque of al-Aqmar, 1125. 
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Another controversial restoration was undertaken on the Mosque of al- 
Hakim, a noble Fatimid structure built circa 1000, which over the years had 
suffered serious indignities and had served a variety of purposes (stable, school, 
mad house, and art museum). Recently it was restored by the Bohra sect of the 
Ismaili Shia, reputedly in consultation with Hasan Fathy, Egypt's most honored 
and renowned architect. The results have generated a great deal of discussion and 
controversy. A Mamluk tomb, located in front of the entrance since 1500, was 
removed to a new site in the Northern Cemetery, and new structural and 
decorative elements have been added such as an ablution fountain in the 
courtyard and white marble facing and gilt motifs around the mihrab or prayer 
niche. These have nothing to do with the original building, and constitute 
remodeling rather than preservation. There is a time-honored tradition of such 
fiddling with the past, here as elsewhere, but it is unfortunate nevertheless. 
Another recent and unaccountable loss is the remaining decoration of arabesque 
stucco around the mihrab in the early 12th century shrine of Sayyida Atika in the 
Southern Cemetery. Today, instead of the interlacing cornice and twining stems 
and leaves, present in 1978, there is nothing but smooth white plaster. 

By the end of the 1970s the threat to these monuments from the onslaughts of 
overpopulation, unplanned development and unsupervised restoration, was so 
great that a specialist in urban affairs and cultural preservation from the World 
Bank feared that 50 per cent of the existing monuments would be lost in the next 
five to ten years unless drastic action was taken immediately.?? It was at this point 
that the trumpets were sounded and the battle drawn in a series of encouraging 
moves. In 1979 medieval Cairo was put on UNESCO's World Heritage List. It 
was thus acknowledged as one of the world's historic and cultural assets, and the 
crisis facing it was given official recognition. Also in 1979, the Society for the 
Preservation of the Architectural Resources of Egypt, with its acronym SPARE, 
was formed. As a nonprofit group of volunteers, SPARE aims specifically to 
arouse the interest of the international community at large about the state of the 
Islamic monuments. In December 1980, the first International Conference on the 
Preservation of Islamic Cairo (ICPIC) sponsored by the Egyptian Antiquities 
Organization (EAO) and the Egyptian Society of Friends of Egyptian Antiquities 
(formerly under Mrs. Anwar Sadat but now disbanded) was held. These initiatives 
and events resulted in a series of suggested strategies, tactics and guidelines for 
the preservation of Islamic Cairo. 

Recognizing that it was impossible for the EAO to preserve all of the 
monuments with the limited funds at its disposal, UNESCO recommended in 1979 
that the initial conservation strategy be concentrated on a cluster of 77 major 
monuments in six historic zones of the city, four of which are located in the old 


30. Ismail Seragaldin, Director, Country Programs, West Africa, The World Bank, in an 
address at the American University in Cairo, April 1, 1982. 
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Fatimid compound and two on major medieval thoroughfares leading towards the 
Citadel.3! It was calculated that the restorations would take five years and that the 
total cost would be about $40 million. The Northern and Southern Cemeteries, 
Fustat and Bulaq (the 15th-18th century port city), and the old Coptic quarters 
were to be attended to later. The UNESCO plan was based on an increasing 
awareness among urban and architectural conservationists that mere restoration 
of monuments without treatment of their context was meaningless and that in 
order to arrest the medieval city's decline or to attract visitors, the environment 
in which the monuments were located must also be given some modern amenities. 

As far as specific restoration was concerned, it was agreed at the First ICPIC 
in 1980 that conservation should follow the general guidelines laid down in the 
Venice Charter of 1962 and the Lahore revisions of 1980,33 which contained 
specific references to Islamic streets and buildings. These advocated that conser- 
vation should include: a focus on areas rather than monuments, minimal interven- 
tion on the building, the use of traditional materials, and technical reversibility. At 
a government level, in late 1981, President Mubarak appointed two new energetic, 
enthusiastic and highly regarded men as Minister of Culture and Director of the 
EAO"^ and LE 50 million was allocated for the preservation of the monuments.?5 

To the international advocates of area conservation it was therefore both 
surprising and disappointing when the first attentions of the EAO were focussed 
on well-publicized, individual monuments, which represented not only an entirely 
different list of priorities than those suggested by the UNESCO scheme, but for 
which the specifics of restoration did not adhere to the ground rules laid down by 
the First ICPIC. They included, for example, the re-painting and re-gilding of the 
motifs on the facade of al-Azhar; the cleaning and refurbishing of the Citadel area; 
a cosmetic overhaul of three large 15th century Mamluk complexes in the 
Northern Cemetery and a handsome redoing of the Coptic Museum. These have 


31. These historic zones are centered in the following areas: (1) Sharia al-Mu'izz li-Din Allah 
in the Bayn al-Qasrayn area, the erstwhile site of the West and East Fatimid palaces; (2) Sharia 
Gamaliya from the Khanqah of Baybars al-Gashankir (1310) to the Musafirkhana Palace (1796); (3) 
al-Ghuriyya area; (4) Bab Zuwayla area, from the Mosque of Mu'ayyad Shaykh (1420) to just beyond 
the Bazaar of Ridwan Bey (1650); (5) Sharia Bab al-Wazir from the Mosque of al-Maridani (1340) to 
the Complex of Khayrbak (1520); (6) Sharia Saliba between the hyphen complex of Amir Shaykhu 
(1354 & 1359) to the Sabil-Kuttab of Qaytbay (1478) near to Citadel. 

32. This figure can be compared with moneys spent for the salvage and relocation of the 
Pharaonic monuments of Abu Simbel and Philae which were about $40 million each. 

33. SPARE Newsletter #3, January 1981. For additional discussion see John Rodenbeck: 
**Cairo: Preservation and Restoration of Islamic Monuments,”’ Arts and the Islamic World, vol. 1, No. 
2, Spring 1983, pp. 17-25. 

34. Muhammad Abdel Hamid Radwan was appointed Minister of State for Culture in 
September 1981, and Dr. Ahmad Qadry, an ex-naval officer with a background in both Islamic and 
Pharaonic archaeology, was appointed Director of the EAO. 

35. Compare this figure with past EAO budgets for restoration and maintenance: 1976— 
$40,000; 1977— $4,000, Egyptian Gazette, November 6, 1977; 1979 total expenditure on Islamic 
monuments in Egypt by EAO and Ministry of Wagfs was $2 million, one fourth of the budget for 
pre-Islamic sites, The Middle East, April 1981, p. 46. 
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spruced up the monuments and their immediate environs, which has been an 
important contribution to their preservation. It has also galvanized support among 
government decision makers for further work, but the basic problem of total 
environment remains largely untouched. At the same time, some of the work done 
has been misguided, as in the use of art students to paint stonework, such as the 
minbar, or pulpit, of Barquq's complex in the Northern Cemetery. A gift of the 
Sultan Qaitbay, the minbar is a notable example of Mamluk stone carving and its 
beauty has now been defaced with garish blue, red and gilt paint. Fortunately, this 
will fade with time, and no permanent damage has been done, but similar paint 
jobs by amateurs should be avoided elsewhere. 

For the specialist, the work of the German Archaeological Institute has 
served as a model for the area approach and of doing only that restoration work 
on the monument itself which is absolutely necessary to preservation. Since 1973 
the Institute has been systematically restoring a cluster of monuments in the Darb 
al-Qirmiz,?6 an alley off the main street of the Fatimid city in the Gamaliya section. 
The work was honored in 1984 by the Aga Khan Awards for ‘‘saving a key 
element of Islamic heritage and for a heightened awareness of the importance of 
conserving the past at a time when so many irreplaceable buildings and whole 
districts have been destroyed.” 

For the Egyptians themselves, however, the issues are enormously compli- 
cated and occur at several levels. On the general level there is the stark size of the 
problem. A relatively young and inexperienced, but heavily bureaucratized, 
governmental system is faced with a crisis in which over 600 Islamic monuments, 
with chronic and acute problems, spread over a densely populated area, are 
calling for immediate attention and relief. This desperate situation does not 
include the threat to the Pharaonic legacy, which is something separate.37 The 
Egyptian authorities recognize both the support and the help that foreign 
institutions have extended to individual monuments, but the pinpointing of this 
crisis occurs at a time of increasing Islamic self-discovery and self-awareness. On 
a practical level, the operating strategies of the EAO are still based on precedents 
established for Pharaonic remains. Until recently, almost all official moneys and 
energies have gone to the restoration and upkeep of the monuments of ancient 
Egypt. As single monuments or in desert locations they have always been 
relatively easy to isolate, and in the past, as the most dramatic and earliest 


36. These buildings are: The Madrasa of the Amir Mithqal, 1362, Index #45; the tomb of 
Shaykh Sinan, 1585, #41; the Sabil-Kuttab of ‘Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda, 1744, #21; the Madrasa of 
Tatar al-Higaziya, 1348 & 1360, #36, and, currently at work on, the Palace of the Amir Bashtak, 
1334-1339, #34. $ 

37. Katie Leishman ‘‘Egypt: The Future of the Past”, The Atlantic, volume 255, No. 1, 
January 1985, pp. 21-27, provides a current look at the modern threat to Pharaonic monuments. 
Further, there is an increasing awareness among scholars and conservationists that Cairo is nearly as 
rich a storehouse of 19th and 20th century architectural styles—art-nouveau, beaux-arts, art-deco, 
neo-Islamic,neo-Venetian and Ottoman baroque—as it is of the great styles of the middle ages. 
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achievements of civilized man, they have been THE tourist attractions and money 
generators. The income producing potential of the Islamic monuments is very 
recent and still burgeoning.?? The EAO focus on turning the Citadel, and other 
prominent monuments, into prime tourist attractions rather than spending money 
on monuments which are less visible and less dramatic, is in line with the tradition 
thus established. 

At the community level, demographic and social changes in Cairo have also 
weakened the institutional fabric that once supported the monuments. For 
instance, the sabil-kuttabs, the combination fountain-Quranic schools that were 
such a feature of Cairo life well into the 19th century, have been replaced by a 
reticulated water supply and state schools, and have decayed through disuse and 
neglect. Similarly, fashions in mosque attendance and the availability of waqf 
funds for their maintenance have changed with the passage of time. Furthermore, 
educated Cairenes have shown little interest in the monuments until recently, and 
the same can be said of the people who live in the Gamaliya, the Darb al-Ahmar, 
etc.—the UNESCO designated historic zones. They tend to regard the monu- 
ments as “‘useless ruins."'5? They want modern conveniences, electricity, sanita- 
tion, modern transportation, and recreational facilities. They do not want to live 
in a museum; in fact, they equate the idea of historic preservation with ''stasis"' 
and resent the fact that other urban areas not so designated can aspire to modern 
conveniences and advantages. 

Among the citizenry at large there has been a general lack of concern for one 
specific area of the city when all areas have problems of housing, transportation 
and communication, and when the emphasis all over Cairo is on the new, the 
modern, the Western. In this too, perhaps, the current approach of the EAO, 
although criticized, can be understood. While the total effort taking place on the 
Citadel or in the Northern Cemetery is in some ways a maximum effect/minimum 
expenditure touch-up job rather than a real restoration venture, and in some cases 
there is serious risk that real damage is being done by the cosmetic overlay,^ the 
Egyptians argue that this is also a primary stage of generating cultural awareness. 
Of the crowds who now go to the Citadel, the newly refurbished Coptic Museum, 
etc., the vast majority are Egyptians, and the EAO hopes that with an awakened 
interest in the uniqueness of the Cairo heritage a new awareness, a new pride will 
flourish. This is perhaps the most positive effect of current preservation efforts. It 
is evident that something is being done and we can hope that decades of neglect 


38. Tourists on tours see little of Islamic Cairo. Groups are taken to monuments where parking 
for buses is possible. For the most part this means the Mosque of Ibn Tulun, the Madrasa of Sultan 
Hasan and the Citadel. 

39. Hana Fakhouri: The Darb al-Ahmar District: An Ethnographic Survey of a Cairene 
Neighborhood (University of Michigan, 1979). 

40. The use of Portland cement, condemned at the First ICPIC conference, is the basic material 
used in all restorations carried out by the EAO currently. 
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are coming to an end. The media are offering informative articles and presenta- 
tions about Cairo's Islamic heritage, while campaigns aimed at educating the 
young about the importance of the monuments in their districts have been 
launched by volunteer Egyptian women's groups. For the EAO, however, the 
question of priorities remains serious because resources are limited. The Egyp- 
tians cannot do everything they would like. 

Contributing to the apparent uncertainty and disagreement, not only about 
immediate priorities, but about the nature of restoration and the meaning of 
conservation, is that no one government agency has sole or real responsibility for 
either the medieval city or for its monuments. At the First ICPIC Conference it 
was suggested that a Cairo Conservation Agency empowered on behalf of the 
monuments be created. This has not yet been done and the problem continues to 
be handled by several government departments with overlapping responsibilities. 
For example, in 1952 the Egyptian Antiquities Organization took over from the 
abolished Committee for the Conservation of the Monuments of Arab Art, which 
was created in 1881 to survey, index and restore the Islamic monuments. The 
EAO now has responsibility for the 450 ‘‘indexed’’ monuments which still survive 
from the 622 originally indexed by the Committee. But the funds (religious 
endowments, or awqaf) which support these monuments are supervised by the 
Ministry of Awqaf, which also owns and cares for a number of religious structures 
which were not indexed by the Committee because they were post-1850. This 
Ministry, furthermore, is more interested in building new mosques around town, 
than in caring for the old. Finally, to the Governor of Cairo belongs the 
responsibility for giving permission for the erection of new buildings and the 
demolition of old ones in the medieval city. 

While much is being done today, the future for the medieval area of Cairo is 
not yet clear. The fate of traditional Damascus should be studied. Recent 
(1983-1984) clearings and demolitions around the 8th century Umayyad mosque in 
the name of municipal improvements have resulted in an obituary for an entire 
fabric of markets, workshops, residences and monuments that experts and 
scholars lament as unique.^! In Cairo, a moratorium on all demolition in the old 
city should be enforced and sketches, plans, photographs and documentary 
studies should be organized and made; heavy vehicular traffic and parked cars 
should be banned from narrow medieval streets; revenues from the sales of entry 
tickets to major monuments should be strictly monitored and returned to the EAO 
to be used on restoration programs;? the Cairo Conservation Agency should be 


41. Elizabeth Tampier, ‘‘The Death of Old Damascus," The Middle East, no. 125, March, 
1985, pp. 55-57. 

42. These moneys can be considerable. In 1982 it was estimated that ticket sales for all 
monuments (Pharaonic and Islamic) were about $20 million. The ticket charge at the Madrasa of Sultan 
Hasan is LE 1. Not only is it one of Cairo's most spectacular monuments, but the parking is good and 
one often sees as many as 8-10 tourist buses waiting outside for their tours. 
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named, its functions and powers established and its work begun. All of these 
decrees take time to initiate and to effect, but the incursions and ravages of the 
past decade have been so great that if anything is to be spared or saved the time 
to act is NOW. The economic interest groups which would be adversely affected 
by dynamic action on behalf of the monuments or clusters are very powerful; the 
inhabitants of the area, intent on survival, are still indifferent, and the support of 
local and petty officials, currently underpaid and poorly trained, must be enlisted 
and encouraged. 

On the positive side, however, there are many hopeful signs. There is in Cairo 
the historic tradition of restoration and preservation. Even before the Committee, 
established 100 years ago, Mamluk and Ottoman rulers restored buildings 
damaged by earthquakes and eroded by time. About the city today there is a sense 
that someone is concerned and that something is happening. There is also the 
contemporary recognition everywhere that the man-made environment is as 
precious as the natural environment, and that it is one of man's limited resources. 
Within this context the volume of voices of those who argue in Egypt and abroad 
that this area can and must be spared grow louder and stronger.*3 

For the structures and atmosphere of medieval Cairo, it is a race against time. 


43. In November, 1984, the Aga Khan Awards for Architecture organized a Seminar in Cairo 
to deliberate the challenge which explosive modern urbanization poses for Islamic architectural 
heritage. 
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ISRAELI PUBLIC OPINION: LOOKING 
TOWARD A PALESTINIAN 
SOLUTION 
Gloria H. Falk 


Recent Middle East developments point to renewed Arab peace overtures 
embracing conciliatory elements not present in earlier initiatives. Two key 
players, King Hussein of Jordan and Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
Chairman Yassar Arafat, have agreed on a framework for a joint negotiating 
strategy, and President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt has followed with his own 
proposals for launching the peace process. Moreover, for the first time since 
Anwar Sadat's initiative disrupted Egypt's relationship with other Arab states, the 
prestige of Jordan and Saudi Arabia as well as Egypt are behind the peace 
endeavor. 

In Israel the reaction has been mixed. Most have looked upon the Hussein- 
Arafat agreement as an inadequate basis for peace talks. Some high officials 
termed the Mubarak proposals a public relations ploy on the eve of the Egyptian 
president's US visit. Prime Minister Shimon Peres praised the Mubarak proposals 
as an ‘‘opening”’ if not a "breakthrough," and remarked pointedly that Labor's 
campaign promises included forward motion on the Palestinian question. Various 
commentators have speculated that if peace negotiations should move forward, 
the heated internal debate which would inevitably ensue might bring down Israel's 
delicately balanced National Unity government. 

But what of the Israeli public? A prominent Israeli journalist once observed: 
*"The way to persuade the Government of Israel to negotiate over a permanent 
solution for the West Bank is . . . through the public in Israel,” attesting to the 
widely-acknowledged impact of public opinion in Israel on government policy. 
And, indeed, Israeli political leaders are known to heed closely ‘‘what the Israeli 
traffic will bear."' 


Until January 1985, Gloria H. Falk was a specialist in Israeli public opinion with the United 
States Information Agency. The views presented here are entirely her own. 
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Because of the prominent role played by public reactions in determining how 
far and how fast Israeli's political leaders feel they can go, it is highly relevant to 
assess Israeli opinion on the major territorial/Palestinian questions at the heart of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, to determine where that opinion stands today, where it 
is coming from, and where it is likely to go. An even more critical objective is to 
uncover those forces which impact upon Israeli public opinion, influencing it to 
greater compromise or propelling it toward intransigence. From such an examina- 
tion should emerge some principles governing Israeli opinion which carry implica- 
tions for the future of the peace process. 

With these objectives in mind, the focus of the analysis will be on the period 
since the 1982 war in Lebanon and the US peace initiative. Because consistent 
patterns of past behavior are often the best predictors of future actions, Israeli 
attitudes over the past decade will also be touched upon. In the process, popular 
assumptions about Israeli public opinion will be scrutinized, and at times, 
challenged. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The data are based on numerous opinion polls in Israel conducted since 1973 
through personal interviews with representative national samples, each of about 
1,200 adult Jewish Israelis living within the pre-1967 borders, but generally 
excluding kibbutz residents. While the polls were carried out by five Israeli 
research institutes, much of the data derives from the studies of one particular 
firm, Public Opinion Research of Israel (PORI).! 


OVERVIEW 


When President Reagan's US Middle East peace initiative was first an- 
nounced in September 1982, Israel's official response was an immediate and 
unequivocal rejection on the grounds that his proposal violated the Camp David 
accords and threatened Israel's security. The Israeli press in general conveyed 
opposition in equally strong terms. Not surprisingly, under the barrage of both 
governmental and media rejection, the Israeli public followed suit. About half 
expressed opposition to both the overall US proposal and to its two major 
provisions for a freeze on settlements and for Palestinian self-rule in association 


1. Other major research institutes whose findings are cited include Modi'in Ezrahi Applied 
Research Center, DAHAF Research Institute, The Israeli Institute of Applied Social Research 
CIASR), and Smith Research Center. All but Smith exclude kibbutz residents who constitute three per 
cent of the population. Israeli firms also generally exclude Arab Israelis from their samples since 
attempts to interview this group have presented technical difficulties. Data quoted from IIASR studies 
were based on eight-city urban samples. Because findings of different institutes are cited, question 
wordings are not always identical. Questions have been utilized for comparative purposes only when 
considered quite similar. 
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with Jordan. Skepticism and some resentment were widespread. Majorities of 
about two-thirds felt that the proposals constituted a threat to Israel's security, 
were an intervention in Israel's internal affairs, and would not ''bring peace 
nearer” in the region. 

But since that time the public's support for compromise on both settlement 
and territorial questions has grown almost steadily and, for the most part, 
independently of the government's positions. 

A readiness for compromise is not a new posture for the Israeli public. Over 
the years, the public has generally been out in front of its political leaders in 
supporting conciliatory stands on Arab-Israeli peace issues. Near-majority public 
support for moderate stands on West Bank territorial and settlement issues has 
been in evidence since the 1973 Yom Kippur war, but backing for concessions has 
been most extensive since mid-1983. 

Today, majorities or near-majorities of Israelis: 

e Are willing to agree to a settlement freeze to bring King Hussein into the 
negotiations. 

e Believe Israel now has enough settlements for its security. 

e Do not favor a policy of placing settlements in populous Arab areas of the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

e Would approve of giving up some settlements for a peace treaty. 

e Oppose annexation, but feel Israel should maintain some form of military 
presence in the West Bank and Gaza. 

e Would be willing to adopt a Jordanian option as a solution to the Palestinian 
question. 

Let us examine the public's positions more closely. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SETTLEMENTS 


Israel’s accelerated establishment of new West Bank settlements in recent 
years, many in densely populated Arab areas, precipitated charges that the Israeli 
government was pursuing a course leading to de facto annexation of the West 
Bank. In fact, two-in-three Israelis just before the July 1984 national elections 
acknowledged that achieving a ‘‘permanent and irreversible" hold on the West 
Bank was a ‘“‘very major objective” of Israel's settlement policy. 

Settlement policy under the Likud had long been a bone of contention in the 
US-Israeli relationship. The US viewed it as a major obstacle to achieving a 
negotiated agreement on Middle East issues and an impediment to even bringing 
the concerned parties to the negotiating table. 
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Willingness to Freeze Settlements 


Since mid-1983, public opinion in Israel has shifted from prevailing approval 
to prevailing opposition to new West Bank settlements. For the preceding seven 
years, the public had favored an active settlement policy. During that time, 
roughly one-half supported new settlements, while one-third opposed them. 
These figures are now reversed. As seen below, between 1981 and 1985 opposition 
to new settlements climbed from 30 to 52 per cent. 


TABLE 1 Israeli Support for New West Bank Settlements (Per Cent) 











July 1981 Oct. 1981 Sept. 1982 Dec. 1983 Jan. 1985 





For 49 58 49 37 36 
Against 30 29 35 49 52 
No Opinion 21 12 17 14 12 














“Are you for or against establishing new settlements now on the West Bank?” Source: Public 
Opinion Research of Israel (PORI). 


Other findings also confirm the erosion of heretofore consistent Israeli 
support for new settlements. For example, between early 1983 and late 1984 
backing for a settlement freeze ‘‘if it is an absolute condition for Jordan's entering 
the autonomy negotiations” rose from 44 to 56 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that support for a settlement halt was almost as great 
without the ‘‘sweetener’’ of Jordan's entry into the negotiations as with it. Given, 
as will be seen later, that the public is eager for Jordan's entry, why aren't more 
Israelis moved by this attractive quid pro quo? The answer may partly reside in 
the public's skepticism that a settlement freeze would actually bring Israel the 
rewards hypothetically posed by the question. A freeze has had little credibility in 
Israel as an incentive for bringing the Arabs into the peace process. In March 
1983, only one in four (24%) felt that a freeze would affect King Hussein's decision 
on entering the peace negotiations, even though Hussein insisted that it was an 
indispensable condition. And in July of that year only a few more (29%) thought 
a freeze ‘‘would actually bring the Arabs into the negotiations.” 


Reasons Behind Attitudes on a Settlement Freeze 
But doubt about Arab intentions is not the sole explanation for the marginal 
support the public accords a settlement halt. Preoccupation with security has been 


repeatedly advanced as the primary basis of Israeli reluctance to freeze settle- 
ments. In March 1984 when those Israelis opposing a freeze were asked their main 
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reason, almost half chose ‘‘security’’ from a list. A sizable one in three, however, 
felt that ‘‘settlements in the West Bank are Israel's right.” 


TABLE 2 Reasons for Opposing a Settlement Freeze (Per Cent) 











More settlements are needed for Israel's security 

Settlements in the West Bank are Israel's right 

Settlements are needed to make Israel's hold on West Bank irreversible 
Freeze will not bring Arabs into negotiations 

Israelis need more room to live 


wo o05 


Asked of 37% of the public who opposed a settlement freeze in March 1984. Source: Public Opinion 
Research of Israel (PORD. 


Security concerns clearly impact upon willingness to freeze settlements. 
Among those Israelis feeling that Israel now has enough settlements for its 
security, almost all were amenable to a freeze. But among those believing that 
Israel's security requires more settlements, two-thirds rejected the idea of a 
freeze.? 

When those approving a settlement freeze were asked their main reason, 
about one-third each selected Israel's finances and the promotion of peace. 
Israel's economic crisis has surfaced as a major factor in the public's desire for a 
freeze on settlements. In late 1983, 72 per cent of Israelis selected the budget for 
West Bank settlements as the sector which should be cut first in a national 
austerity program. With the dim prognosis for an early economic recovery, 
Israel's finances are likely to remain a factor in public attitudes as well as Labor 
policy on settlements for some time. 


TABLE 3 Reasons for Approving a Settlement Freeze (Per Cent) 











To help with Israel's financial problems 34 
To promote the peace process 30 
Settlements are creating friction with the Palestinians 15 
Israel has enough settlements for its security 13 
To improve Israel's image in the world 3 








Asked of 47% of the public who approved a settlement freeze in March 1984. Per cents will not add 
up to 100% when ‘‘no opinion" is omitted. Source: Public Opinion Research of Israel (PORT). 


2. In September 1984, Israelis were asked whether Israel now has enough settlements for its 
security. Almost half (4726) responded affirmatively; 38 per cent felt Israel needed more. 
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Support for Settlements in Populous Arab Areas 


Not only does prevailing Israeli opinion now oppose new settlements, but it 
has for some time appeared at odds with the former (Likud) government's policy 
on settlements. When asked what future settlement policy Israel should follow in 
the West Bank and Gaza, only one in four (2396) approved of establishing future 
settlements ‘‘anywhere [Israel] wishes, even in heavily populated Arab areas"— 
basically the Likud policy. A majority (54%) preferred to restrict settlements to 
"strategic areas only"—the Labor Party's position. And one in seven (16%) 
favored halting settlement activity altogether. These late 1984 responses are 
consistent with public opinion on this issue since mid-1982. The Israeli preference 
for new settlements in ‘‘strategic areas only” lends weight to the view that many 
Israelis see settlements as strengthening national security. 

Among the 23 per cent who favored settlement "anywhere" in the West 
Bank, fully nine-tenths also supported a settlement policy leading to an irrevers- 
ible Israeli hold on the West Bank. For this hardline group, there is a strong 
connection between settlement policy and the desired end-product—Israeli reten- 
tion of the West Bank. 


Willingness to Give Up Established Settlements 


Although West Bank settlements have always been an emotional as well as a 
security issue, apparently a significant portion of the Israeli public is not wedded 
to them. Since the 1982 return of the Sinai, about half the public has said it would 
be willing to give up ‘‘some settlements for a final peace agreement with the 
Arabs.” 

Although opinion on yielding settlements has been virtually divided (5% to 
7% gap between favor/oppose), there is a message of potential significance. Part 
of the Arab world's consternation at the rapid increase in West Bank settlements 
stems from a perception that Israel would be unwilling to relinquish settlements as 
part of a peace accord. In fact, the Begin government vowed after the traumatic 
Sinai evacuation in April 1982 never to give up another Israeli settlement. It 
appears that many Israelis do not share the Likud viewpoint on this issue. 

Most recently, in September 1984, for the first time a slim plurality opposed 
(50%) rather than favored (41%) relinquishing settlements. Although this appears 
to represent a hardening, it probably reflects in part the stand against yielding 
settlements taken by both major political parties in Israel's national elections held 
six weeks earlier, a stand possibly inspired by political expediency in Labor's 
' case. In any event, it is apparent that public opinion on this issue hovers around 
a 50/50 split. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD TERRITORIAL COMPROMISE 


Just as prevailing Israeli public opinion today favors a settlement freeze, it 
also supports returning West Bank and Gaza territory for a peace agreement. But 
it has not always been this way. Following the 1967 Six-Day War, Israel indicated 
a willingness to return most of the West Bank as part of a peace treaty with 
Jordan, keeping only an enlarged Jerusalem and a few security outposts along the 
Jordan (the so-called Allon plan). But over the next few years, as the problem 
became defined more in terms of a Palestinian homeland and as Palestinian 
militancy increased, Israelis increasingly came to see retention of part or all of the 
West Bank as essential to Israel's security. 

After Menachem Begin became Prime Minister in 1977 as head of the Likud 
coalition, Israel's religious and historic connection to the West Bank was more 
frequently advanced as part of the justification for its retention. In the later years 
of the Likud administration, with a retentionist policy openly pursued by Israel, 
and with the opposition Labor Party pressing territorial compromise for peace, 
debate on the final status of the West Bank became more heated. From 1977 to 
1981, public opinion fluctuated, but generally opposed both settlement and 
territorial concessions. 

The year 1982 marked a turning point in Israeli attitudes. The return of the 
last portion of the Sinai, the invasion of Lebanon, and the US peace initiative 
were benchmark events. It took public opinion several months into 1983 to sort 
out their significance to Israel—not surprising in view of the massacre of 
Palestinians in Sabra and Shatila, the vicissitudes of the Lebanese withdrawal 
talks, and King Hussein’s on-again/off-again stance on entering the peace negotia- 
tions. But by mid-1983, in the wake of the signing of the May 17 withdrawal 
agreement with Lebanon, Israeli opinion on the peace issues took a positive 
upturn which has continued since then with some fluctuations, but without at any 
time returning to pre-1982 levels. 


Palestinian Solution Needed for Peace 


Most Israelis agree that a resolution of the Palestinian question is a sine qua 
non to peace with the Arab states. Since 1977 not more than one Israeli in four has 
believed that peace was possible ‘‘without solving the Palestinian problem.’’ Most 
recently, in September 1984, only one in four thought it would be possible to 
achieve peace with the Arab world ‘‘if Israel should decide that the final status of 
the West Bank must be in the form of limited Palestinian autonomy under Israeli, 
not Jordanian, control.” 
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Concessions Israelis Would Make for Peace 


Half the Israeli public is ready to give up ‘‘part of the West Bank and Gaza 
in return for a final peace agreement." A third (35%) disagree, feeling that Israel 
should **hold on to all the West Bank and Gaza even if it means that a final peace 
agreement may not be reached" (September 1984). This latest reading is virtually 
unchanged from two earlier soundings taken since the US peace initiative was 
announced in 1982. 

When Israelis think of a peace agreement today, they generally think in terms 
of an accord with Jordan, which they believe is the country most likely to make 
peace with Israel. As seen below, since mid-1983, with one exception, a majority 
of Israelis have been willing to exchange some portion of the West Bank for a 
peace agreement with Jordan, a sentiment which peaked in December 1983 at 62 
per cent. Most Israelis willing to cede West Bank territory are prepared to give up 
only certain unspecified parts. A minority (from 7% to 19%) are willing to give up 
all but East Jerusalem, and a handful would even give up East Jerusalem. 


CHART 1 Willingness to Exchange West Bank Territory for Peace Agreement with Jordan 
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Source: Modi'in Ezrahi Applied Research Center. 


Two ‘Jordanian Options”: Jordanian Link vs. Partition with Jordan 


In terms of what specific arrangement for the occupied territories the Israeli 
public would be willing to accept in a peace agreement, two Jordanian-connected 
options have been much debated. In September 1984, the US-backed Palestinian 
autonomy in association with Jordan for the first time met with more support 
among Israelis (52%) than did partition with Jordan (42%), a solution favored by 
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Labor.? This reversed a seven-year trend. From 1977, when the idea of Palestinian 
confederation with Jordan first gained currency, until 1983, the gap in accept- 
ability between the two Jordanian options was marked. The public on the average 
favored partition over a Jordanian link by close to a two-to-one ratio. 


TABLE 4 West Bank Partition vs. Link to Jordan: Six-Year Average (1977-1983)* 











(Per Cent) 
Returning West Bank Palestinian Autonomy 
Territory to Jordan Linked to Jordan 
Approve 48 28 
Disapprove 48 56 








*Question wording varied during the period. While sometimes the incentive offered for territorial 
compromise was more attractive than at others, the data do not indicate any apparent effect of 
wording. 

Source: Public Opinion Research of Israel (PORI). 


Security seemed to be at the heart of the early Israeli preference for partition 
over a Palestinian entity linked to Jordan. Broad majorities of Israelis had termed 
a Jordanian link a ‘‘danger’’ to Israel's security and likely to lead to a Palestinian 
state. Partition, on the other hand, may have enjoyed greater acceptability 
because it would permit Israel to retain that part of the West Bank seen as most 
strategic. 

It remains for further study to ascertain whether the growing Israeli willing- 
ness to accept a Palestinian link to Jordan will hold up. There is reason to question 
whether all Israelis are accurately differentiating between the two ‘‘Jordanian 
options"' in responding. In one study, a sizable three-in-ten Israelis acknowledged 
that they did not know enough about the two proposals to make a decision. What 
is significant, however, is that over the past couple of years the concept of 
territorial compromise has been embraced by a majority, albeit slender, of 
Israelis. 


Israeli Preferences for Final West Bank and Gaza Status 


The bottom line in Israeli public opinion is, of course, the concessions the 
public is willing to make in exchange for a peace settlement. But Israeli 
preferences for territorial compromise also provide valuable clues to the public's 
thinking, although understandably a gap exists between what Israelis would prefer 


3. “Palestinian autonomy in association with Jordan” envisions self-rule by the Palestinians in 
some form of confederation with Jordan. ‘‘Partition with Jordan” calls for a division of the West Bank 
between Israel and Jordan with Israel retaining areas deemed vital to its security (approximately 
one-third of the West Bank) and with the most populous Arab areas being returned to Jordan (about 
two-thirds). This is basically the well-known *'Allon Plan.” 
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to concede for a peace accord and what they would be willing to yield for a 
**flesh-and-blood"' treaty.^4 

Given their preference, Israelis are somewhat more inclined toward options 
which imply some degree of Israeli retention of the West Bank and Gaza. In 
September 1984, when given a list of six alternative solutions—three of which 
provided for Israel to ‘‘hold on” to these territories and three to ‘‘let go” of part 
or all—49 per cent chose retentionist positions, while a smaller 39 per cent 
preferred to relinquish part or all. 

It is apparent from the table that as far as preference for a specific solution to 
the Palestinian question is concerned, there is no consensus in Israeli public 
opinion. 


TABLE 5 Israeli Preferences for Final Status of West Bank and Gaza (Per Cent) 








HOLD ON 
A. Annexation of the West Bank and Gaza, giving Palestinians the same rights as 5 
Arabs in Israel 


B. Keeping things the way they are now 21 

C. Limited Palestinian autonomy with Israel retaining full control over security. 23 

LET GO 

D. Partition of West Bank between Israel and Jordan, with Israel controlling 23 
security from the areas it retains 

E. Palestinian autonomy in close association with Jordan, with arrangements for 11 
Israel's security 

F. An independent Palestinian state, with arrangements for Israel's security 5 
No Opinion 12 





“Here is a list of proposals for the final status of West Bank and Gaza Palestinians. Of these, which 
one, in your opinion would be best for Israel?” 
Source: Public Opinion Research of Israel (PORI), September 1984. 


It is worth noting that very few Israelis (596 each) favored the extremes of 
annexation or an independent Palestinian state. Over the past decade about 
two-thirds of the Israeli public has consistently rejected a Palestinian state in the 
West Bank and Gaza—even in exchange for an overall peace accord. 

Attitudes toward annexation are more complex. The low support for annexa- 
tion stems, paradoxically, from contradictory desires for both a majority Jewish 
state and retention of the heavily Arab-populated territories. These drives are 
apparently not incompatible in the Israeli view. Among Israelis who believe that 
it is to Israel's vital interest to ‘‘hold on" to the West Bank and Gaza, a majority 


4. For example, about half (52%) were willing to accept a Palestinian link to Jordan for a ‘‘full 
peace agreement with Jordan," but only 11 per cent selected this as their preferred solution 
(September 1984). 
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oppose granting citizenship rights to the Palestinians residing there. But annexa- 
tion would probably obligate Israel to do just that. As Moshe Arens, former 
Defense Minister, said: “‘I would think that when Israeli sovereignty is extended 
over Judea and Samaria . . . you have to give the residents the option of becoming 
Israeli citizens." To avoid this dilemma, most Israelis wanting to retain the 
territories prefer to do so by granting the Palestinians limited autonomy under 
Israeli control rather than through annexation. 

Israeli disinclination to annex has led to an unexpected source of further 
potential support for territorial compromise. Many Israelis who seek Israel's 
continued control over the West Bank would nevertheless prefer concessions to 
retention through annexation, if the choice came to that. When those preferring 
‘limited autonomy under Israel" were asked for their second choice if this 
solution could not be achieved, about half (52%) then chose territorial compro- 
mise over annexation (1096) (June 1984). Similarly, about two-thirds of those 
preferring ‘‘limited autonomy under Israel’? were also amenable to West Bank 
concessions ‘‘in exchange for a full peace agreement with Jordan” (September 
1984). This suggests that should the position of ‘‘limited autonomy under Israel" 
become untenable or should a peace treaty be in the offing, the Israeli public now 
supporting this ‘‘retentionist’’ option might well accept territorial compromise. 


Security Major Determinant of Attitudes on Territory 


As with settlements, security considerations have always been a key factor 
shaping Israeli attitudes on territorial issues. In September 1984, when those 
wishing to retain the West Bank were asked their reason, a majority (59%) 
volunteered security. Contrary to conventional wisdom, relatively few Israelis 
give primacy to historical or religious claims to the West Bank. Only 12 per cent 
of this sub-group referred to biblical/historical claims, and another four per cent to 


TABLE 6 Reasons for Wanting to Retain the West Bank (Per Cent) 





Security concerns; can't trust the Arabs 59 
It's our land; the ‘‘promised land’’; historically ours 12 


We shed blood for it; soldiers died 
A small country; we need every inch 
Believe in ‘‘greater Israel" 

Other reasons 

No opinion 


Nh hWNO 





Asked of 35% who expressed preference for retention in September 1984. The question was open- 
ended; all responses were volunteered. 
Source: Public Opinion Research of Israel (PORD. 
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“Eretz” or ‘‘greater’’ Israel (together equalling six per cent of the total popula- 
tion). 


The Nature of Israeli Public Opinion: Split and Polarized? Hawks or Doves? 


A widespread misconception is that Israeli opinion on the peace issues is split 
down the middle and strongly polarized. Overall figures tend to support this, 
pointing to a history of basically divided opinion. 

But these gross figures are deceptive. They lead to a vision of two Israeli 
opinion camps poised on opposite sides of an unbreachable barrier of 
*compromise/no compromise." Even though Israeli opinion is in fact deeply 
divided on specific questions, there is little, if any, polarization on the complex of 
peace issues. This differentiation is significant for the peace process. According to 
one study, a majority (57%) of Israelis, far from being polarized, hold mixed and 
sometimes incompatible views on the peace issues, suggesting that positions are 
not firmly held. For example, among those who took a hardline position on 
incorporating the occupied territories into Israel one-quarter to one-half took a 
dovish stand on other related peace issues. Moreover, when the questions were 
put to the public on an intensity-of-feeling type scale, there was a pronounced 
tendency to take the middle or “‘lukewarm’’ positions, further suggesting opinions 
not yet '5jelled."' 

With over half the population holding mixed views, the remainder, according 
to the study, are divided between ‘‘hawks’’ (16%) and ‘‘doves’’ (24%) who display 
across-the-board consistency in their stands on the issues.5 

Another investigation concluded that almost one-fourth (23%) of Israelis are 
hawks or ‘‘hardliners’’ who share a common mind-set. As seen below, their views 
on the peace questions contrast sharply with those of the rest of the public. The 
remaining seven-in-ten Israelis with mixed or dovish views have a special 
significance in the peace process. The large center (over one-half the public) takes 
variable stands on the peace issues—on some conciliatory, on others hardline— 
again suggesting the existence of ‘‘soft’’ opinion which may be malleable when a 
real, rather than hypothetical, peace is in the offing. The remaining dovish 
one-in-six is already among the convinced. 


5. This analysis was based on consistency of response to four major peace issues, two 
territorial and two settlement, in a June 1982 poll conducted the week before the outbreak of war in 
Lebanon. Several studies have suggested that from 15 to 25 per cent of the public can be classified as 
“hawks,” depending in part on the'stringency of criteria used. 
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TABLE 7 Hardliners vs. All Other Israelis on the Peace Issues (Per Cent) 


Hardliners All Others 
Position on Peace Issues (2396 of Public) (7096 of Public) 

More settlements essential 80 26 
Refuse settlement freeze 78 22 
Refuse to give up settlements 77 43 
Prefer to retain territories 72 44 
“Hold on” to territories even if no 

peace agreement reached 67 27 
Opposed to West Bank partition 73 36 
Opposed to Palestinian link to Jordan 58 25 


Source: Public Opinion Research of Israel (PORI), September 1984. 


FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE ISRAELI ATTITUDES ON THE PEACE 
ISSUES 


We have seen that a majority of the Israeli public today is readier than before 
for compromise on the central issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict—willing to freeze 
settlements for negotiations, to give up some settlements for a peace treaty, to 
approve of territorial concessions and a Jordanian solution, and to eschew the 
extreme of annexation. But the balance in favor of conciliation is small; the 
margin of support is far too narrow to be called a consensus. 

We have also seen that over one-half the public straddles a wall of vacillation 
on the peace issues, wavering between ‘‘compromise” and ‘‘no compromise.” 
We will now examine some of the forces at work contributing to this bi-polar pull 
on Israeli opinion which may serve as guideposts to the direction and limits of 
future peace endeavors. 


Factors Inhibiting Compromise 


Security Concerns. As noted earlier, perceptions of security risks to Israel is 
the dominant force shaping attitudes on the peace issues. The centrality of 
security cannot be overstated. Security concerns have acted as a major restraint 
on the public’s amenability to concessions. In soundings over the past two years, 
from 59 to 77 per cent of those wanting Israel to retain the West Bank gave 
security as their reason; almost half of those opposed to a settlement freeze cited 
the same. 

Security considerations were prominent in the cool reception initially ac- 
corded the 1982 US peace proposal. Two Israelis in three viewed the overall 
proposal as a *'threat"' to Israel's security (September 1982). And a broad 62-to-24 
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per cent majority perceived the proposed Palestinian link to Jordan as entailing 
*danger"' for Israel (January 1983). 

Not only do Israelis see themselves as motivated by security concerns, but 
they perceive their government as being so motivated as well. Among the majority 
believing that settlement policy under the Likud was mainly aimed at making 
Israel's hold on the West Bank permanent, the government's main motivation was 
seen as ''security concerns” (55%), rather than ‘‘historical and religious consid- 
erations” (12%) (June 1984). 

Security concerns will play a major role in determining the type of final 
arrangement for the West Bank and Gaza the Israeli public will accept. Histori- 
cally, Israelis have not placed much confidence in outside guarantees of Israel’s 
security—not even a US military guarantee. Seven in ten Israelis in the late 1970s 
said that not even a formal security pact with the US would ‘‘provide Israel with 
sufficient security to allow it to return most of the occupied territories ...’’ A 
decisive 80 per cent of the public expressed the view that ‘‘Israel’s military 
control over the West Bank is vital for Israel's security" (December 1981). 

These findings suggest that in any eventual peace arrangement the Israeli 
public would probably press for a continued presence by the Israeli Defense 
Forces (IDF) in the West Bank and Gaza. How the Lebanon experience will affect 
these attitudes is yet to be determined. 


Terrorism. Terrorism seems to be dominant among Israeli security concerns, 
outweighing fear of a pan-Arab assault. According to Russell A. Stone, among 
specific security worries, terrorism was cited by more Israelis from 1973 to 1979 
than any other.6 Many Israelis see territorial concessions as opening the way to an 
increase in terrorism. 

Over the years Israeli concern about terrorism has been focussed on the 
PLO, toward whom Israelis harbor a deep-seated mistrust. In April 1984, 
two-thirds of the public said that the PLO’s long-term intention was ‘‘to annihilate 
Israel.” A few months earlier, on the heels of several attacks on Israelis, seven in 
10 felt that terrorism was threatening Israel's security. Half the public feared that 
the defeat of Yassar Arafat's forces by dissident PLO elements would lead to 
. increased terrorism. 

The reluctance of some Israelis to acquiesce in the proposed Palestinian 
self-rule linked to Jordan stems from the perception (by a 57%-to-26% majority) 
that this would provide the opportunity for a Palestinian state to emerge. Israelis 
see a Palestinian state as a way for the PLO to gain ascendancy in the West Bank 


6. Russell A. Stone, Social Change in Israel: Attitudes and Events, 1967-79, Praeger 
Publishers, 1982, p. 281. The author concludes, *'It is clear that Israelis’ evaluation of security is ... 
affected by the major terrorist attacks.” Stone's analyses are based on the findings of the ‘‘Continuing 
Survey” of Israeli public opinion carried out by The Israeli Institute of Applied Social Research, 
Jerusalem. 
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and Gaza. Although Israelis have given widespread and unwavering support to 
their government's refusal to negotiate with the PLO, a slight chink in the armor 
of Israeli opposition is discernible. In a June 1983 study, Israelis (by 48%-to-41%) 
agreed that “‘Israel should talk with the PLO if the PLO recognizes Israel and 
renounces terrorism.''7 

Added to the list of Israeli concerns about terrorism is the new one of Islamic 
fundamentalism. In April 1984, 72 per cent of the public perceived ‘‘a sharp rise 
in Islamic fundamentalism in the Middle East" as a major threat to Israel's 
security. Subsequent events have probably reinforced this concern. 


Distrust of Arab Intentions. Most Israelis doubt that territorial compromise 
would lead to peace with the Arab world. Four times between 1974 and 1978 
Israelis were asked, “Do you or don't you believe that the more territories we 
return, the more the Arabs will be willing to make peace with us?" Decisive 
majorities in each instance (from 65% to 80%) responded negatively. And as 
recently as September 1984, a plurality (51%-to-32%) doubted that Israel's return 
of **major portions of the remaining occupied territories" would lead to peace 
with **some of the Arab states.” Consistent with this pessimism, half the public 
(5296) in late October doubted that there was a chance for peace with another 
Arab country during the tenure of the present National Unity government. 

Hand-in-glove with skepticism about the efficacy of exchanging territory for 
peace is the long-held Israeli conviction that the Arab goal is the destruction of 
Israel. In 1974, a year after the Yom Kippur war, Israelis by a broad margin 
(77%-to-13%) felt that the aim of the Arab states was to ‘‘annihilate Israel," rather 
than *'to get back the territories . . .’’ About eight in ten continued to feel this way 
until Sadat's visit to Jerusalem which caused a dramatic shift to a more positive 
view of Arab intentions.’ This was quickly replaced by a renewal of skepticism 
after the Arab states sharply condemned Sadat's gesture and as hopes for a 
speedy compromise with Egypt faded with events. During the two years following 
Sadat's visit, about two-thirds continued to see the Arab goal as annihilation of 
Israel. More recently, in April 1984, a majority of Israelis (56%) believed that 
Syria's ''long-term intention’’ was ‘‘to annihilate Israel," and two-thirds also felt 
this was the intention of the PLO. 

Fortunately for the peace process, Israelis do not see the Arab world as 
monolithic. They have almost always viewed Egypt as the Arab country most 
likely to seek peace with Israel. This has been accomplished by a greater 
willingness to return Egyptian territory. Given the Egyptian example, it is 


7. Source: The Smith Research Center, Jerusalem. 

8. Stone, op cit., p. 24. Just after Sadat’s visit, an all-time high of eight in ten saw the Arabs 
as interested in peace. 

9. Ibid., p. 27. 
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conceivable that support in Israel for territorial compromise would be more 
extensive if the public had greater confidence that this would lead to peaceful 
coexistence with the Arab world. 


Israeli Self-Confidence. Widespread confidence in Israel's ability to defend 
itself ironically may be contributing to the reluctance of some Israelis to sanction 
- territorial compromise. Since the majority are still convinced today as they were 
in the past that returning land will not in itself bring peace with the Arab world, 
many of these Israelis perceive little necessity for giving up territory for a dubious 
peace. They haye confidence that the strong arm of the IDF obviates the need for 
returning land prior to a genuine peace settlement. 

During the mid-1970s the public's high confidence in the IDF contrasted 
sharply with the low esteem in which it held Arab fighting ability. The Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty of 1979 probably contributed further to this self-assurance, 
since it is assumed to have ‘‘neutralized’’ Israel's most powerful enemy. In 
September 1980, Israelis were overwhelmingly confident (8576) that Israel could 
‘defend itself, if necessary." And in January 1982, Israelis felt equally assured 
(80%) that Israel could repel an attack by the Arab states—provided Egypt did not 
join in. 

Last October when Israelis were asked: ‘‘If no peace is reached in the coming 
year, do you believe that the Arab countries might become so strong that they 
could win over Israel ...?’’ a sizable 77 per cent were confident that Israel 
would ‘‘be able to defend herself and win.” 


Factors Promoting Compromise 


Desire for Majority Jewish State. Israelis predominantly want Israel's 
borders in any final peace settlement to encompass a majority Jewish population. 
Since first measured in April 1981, S0 per cent or more of Israelis have 
consistently expressed a preference for a majority Jewish state over one in- 
corporating the heavily Arab-populated West Bank and Gaza. This sentiment 
peaked in September 1984 when a sizable majority (67%) called for final borders 
to be drawn in such a way ‘‘that Israel will always remain a state with an absolute 
Jewish majority, even if the country is harder to defend that way.’’ About one in 
four (23%) took the opposing position that "Israel's borders be expanded to 
include all or most of the West Bank and Gaza in spite of the fact that many Arabs 
live there.” 

Many Israelis recognize that to incorporate into the state of Israel the 1.3 
million Arabs residing in the West Bank and Gaza would be a demographic 
time-bomb which could drastically alter the ethnic character of Israel with its 
slower growing Jewish population. Nonetheless, as previously noted, some 
Israelis (one in five) would like both a predominantly Jewish state and to retain 
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“all of the West Bank and Gaza.’’ Given the burgeoning Palestinian population 
there, the two goals could be accomplished only through a bi-national state or the 
mass emigration of the Palestinian population. It is worthy of further exploration 
to determine whether Israelis who hold this viewpoint fully understand the policy 
implications of their position. 


The ‘‘Carrot’’ of Peace. When Israelis were asked the main benefit to be 
derived from peace, the most frequent response was ‘‘national security.''!? Peace 
and security are inextricably linked in the thinking of many Israelis. Peace is 
valued mainly for the security it affords, and security is the sine qua non of Israeli 
existence. For this reason, the promise of peace serves as a magnet attracting 
many Israelis to take a calculated risk for its attainment. 

Another study also attests to the close relationship between security and 
peace concepts: In response to a question concerning ‘‘the single most important 
element [out of five] for Israel's security," Israelis put **peace" and ‘‘IDF’s 
power” at the top of the list; at the bottom ‘‘the territories"':! 


Peace 30% 
IDF’s power 26 
Strength of Israel’s economy 13 
Quality of the Israeli people 9 
The territories 8 


An important insight about ‘‘peace’’ as an incentive for compromise is gained 
from this: The substantial public which favors giving up part of the West Bank for 
a peace agreement, notwithstanding the dangers inherent in a smaller more 
vulnerable Israel, is acting in part on the theory that peace with its neighbors 
contributes more to Israel's security than does the mere retention of territory. For 
these Israelis, the goal of peace justifies the sacrifice of territory. Such was the 
case with the Egyptian-Israeli accord in which territory was exchanged for the 
intangible of ‘‘peace.’’ 


Peace Prospects. For those Israelis who see peace as Israel's ultimate road 
to security, events which point to improved peace prospects serve as an incentive 
to make concessions to achieve that peace. This has been repeatedly demon- 


10. From a study conducted in Spring 1982 by the Institute for Middle East Peace and 
Development of the Center for Social Research, City University of New York. 

11. From an early 1982 study. The belief that territory has value as "strategic depth” may be 
fading somewhat as today's modern warfare calls its relevancy into question. Several years ago this 
was not true. A late seventies’ poll indicated that for a majority of Israelis (61%) faith in land as 
security was unshaken even by the advent of modern technological warfare. 
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strated over time as Israeli public opinion has fluctuated in tandem with favorable 
and adverse events.!? 

In the two years following the 1973 war, pluralities of Israelis, possibly 
encouraged by disengagement agreements with Egypt and Syria, seemed ready 
for territorial concessions. But from mid-1976 until the Fall of 1977 the atmos- 
phere became more tense. Increased PLO guerrilla strikes into Israel and 
bellicose Arab rhetoric apparently combined to throw Israeli opinion against 
ceding the occupied territories. 

Then in late 1977, Anwar Sadat's dramatic trip to Jerusalem infused new life 
into Israeli hopes for peace and support for giving up territory. During the next 
two years Israeli attitudes toward tertitorial compromise closely paralleled the 
rise and fall of peace expectations. A high point in willingness to compromise was 
reached following the Camp David accords of September 1978, while sharp dips 
accompanied the frequently acrimonious, occasionally ruptured, peace negotia- 
tions between Egypt and Israel during 1978 and 1979. 

Sadat's initiative appears to have had a lasting impact on Israeli attitudes 
toward settlements. From the time of Sadat's visit, support for new settlements 
was reduced from the seven in ten prevailing in the preceding two years to 
one-half the public. Since mid-1983, support for settlements has dropped still 
further to a minority level. 

More recently, from Israel's invasion of Lebanon in June 1982 to the present, 
Israelis have been basically of two minds on territorial compromise. During 
periods which seemed to warrant greater public optimism—when the PLO 
withdrew from Lebanon in August 1982, when it appeared King Hussein might 
enter the peace talks in late 1982, and following the signing of the Lebanese-Israeli 
withdrawal agreement in 1983—Israelis became somewhat more amenable to 
exchanging ''territory for peace." And in December 1983, with the PLO badly 
split and Hussein once again signalling interest in joining the peace talks, Israeli 
willingness for compromise reached a 10-year high. 

In contrast, opinion dipped at several points during this period: in the wake 
of the US peace initiative, at the time of King Hussein's refusal to enter the peace 
negotiations in the Spring of 1983, and his more acerbic rejection in the Spring of 
1984, which also brought Lebanon's abrogation of the withdrawal agreement and 
a sharp increase in violence. 

Thus, events produce fluctuations in Israeli willingness to compromise, 
fluctuations which are synchronized with the rise and fall of Israeli optimism 
about peace prospects. 


Jordan in the Peace Process. Many Israelis look upon Jordan's participation 


12. Stone, op. cit., demonstrates this relationship. In fact, this is the central thesis of his 
analysis. 
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in the peace negotiations as central to a Palestinian solution. Between 1979 and 
1983 very large majorities (from 67% to 79%) said that Jordan's participation was 
"important" for ‘‘obtaining an agreement on Palestinian autonomy," and a 
majority (55%) expressed confidence that Jordan could be ‘‘trusted to carry out its 
part of the agreement." 

But hope is tempered with cynicism as Israelis assess King Hussein's 
intentions. In March 1983, on the eve of the King's expected decision about 
entering the peace process, only 24 per cent of the Israeli public believed that 
freezing new Israeli settlements would bring Hussein into the negotiations, 
despite the widespread publicity given to this as a key condition for the monarch's 
entry. Among those questioning Hussein's credibility, only 33 per cent favored a 
settlement freeze. Yet among those Israelis who believed Hussein was sincere, 
over twice as many (68%) favored a settlement freeze. 


TABLE 8 Hussein's Credibility vs. Israeli Willingness to Freeze Settlements 














(Per Cent) 
Israeli Willingness Credibility of Hussein's Stand on Settlements 
sai ses Believe Hussein Doubt Hussein 
Willing 68 33 
Unwilling 24 58 








“In the interests of advancing the peace process, should Israel agree to stop building new settle- 
ments in the West Bank and Gaza, or should Israel refuse to do so even if establishing new settle- 
ments is a major obstacle to peace negotiations?” 

Source: Public Opinion Research of Israel (PORD, March 1983. 


Notwithstanding widespread public skepticism, there has been consistently 
more support for a settlement freeze when it has appeared likely that Hussein 
might join the negotiations. The data suggest, therefore, that there might be 
somewhat greater Israeli willingness to compromise on the peace issues if Israelis 
perceived Jordan to be committed to the peace process. 


Major Factors with Relatively Minor Influence 


The US Factor. US policy imperatives appear to have relatively little direct 
impact on Israeli public opinion. This is not to say that the Israeli public does not 
value the “US connection." Israelis have an acute awareness of Israel's eco- 
nomic and military dependence on the US, and a widespread recognition of the 
importance of the US commitment to Israel's security. At the same time, there is 
also a broad-based confidence in the durability of that commitment. For instance, 
in October 1984, a 60-to-22 per cent majority acknowledged that Israel could not 
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“hold out” without US economic help. At the same time, the public overwhelm- 
ingly (83%) agreed that the US could be relied upon to provide that help. 

Israelis tend not to see their own actions as affecting the US commitment. 
This perception limits US leverage over Israeli opinion. When Israel makes moves 
perceived to run counter to US policy, the public decries the resulting strains in 
relations, but feels that the basic US-commitment to Israel remains unshaken. 
Only small minorities (one-tenth) believed that US-Israeli relations would be 
“severely” damaged if Israel refused to stop building settlements (March 1983); 
or that it was *'very likely” that the US would make a ‘‘major cut in military and 
economic aid”’ if Israel refused to negotiate on the basis of the US peace proposals 
(October 1982). 

Moreover, large majorities (two-thirds) agreed that ‘‘in spite of irritants in the 
relationship, America’s commitment to Israel will not weaken (January 1982, 
following Israel's de facto annexation of the Golan Heights); and ''in spite of 
Lebanon, the US commitment to Israel's security has not been affected” 
(September 1982, after Israel's heavy bombing of Beirut). 

But many Israelis do perceive a potential threat to that commitment from 
another source—competing US interests in the Arab world—a threat over which 
they feel they have no control. For example, following the announcement of the 
American intention to sell AWACS aircraft to Saudi Arabia, a 54-to-32 per cent 
majority felt that ‘‘as the US strengthens its ties to Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
states, it will result in a weakening of the American commitment to Israel's 
security." 

Since Israelis do not perceive their own country's actions as permanently 
impairing the US commitment, their positions on the peace issues are less likely 
to be influenced by concern over possible repercussions on US support for Israel. 


Party in Power. The peace positions adopted by the Israeli public over the 
years have had much more to do with external events and their perceived impact 
on Israel's security than with party in power. Former Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin's great personal popularity among Israelis naturally led to the presumption 
of comparable public support for his positions on the peace issues. Such was not 
the case. Even at the pinnacle of Begin's popular approval it was generally only 
minorities, sometimes as low as one-fourth, who favored Likud positions on most 
peace issues. 

Analysis of a poll completed days before Israel's invasion of Lebanon 
demonstrates this. As seen below, opposition to Begin's positions was substantial 
among the general public and almost as great among his most ardent supporters. 

Moreover, support for pro-compromise positions continued to grow between 
mid-1982 and mid-1984—the remainder of the Likud term in office—despite the 
fact that the Likud adhered to the same hardline positions. 
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TABLE 9 Israeli Opposition to Prime Minister Begin's Stands on the Peace 
Issues (Per Cent) 




















General Begin 
Peace Issue Public* Supporters 
Opposed to incorporating the remaining 50 47 
occupied territories into Israel 
Opposed to building settlements in densely 59 48 
populated Arab areas of the West Bank 
Favor giving up some West Bank and Gaza 47 43 


settlements for a peace agreement 











*It must be remembered that the **general public” includes Begin supporters. 
Source: Public Opinion Research of Israel (PORI), June 1982. 


The Labor Party when in office did not fare much better. Backing for new 
settlements was never so high as during 1976 and early 1977, when Labor was in 
office, despite Labor's efforts to restrain them. At that time, approval for 
establishing new settlements peaked at 70 per cent of the public. Moreover, during 
this period, with militant Palestinian activities at a height, there was little public 
enthusiasm for the Allon plan, the proposal for territorial compromise favored by 
Labor. 

Certainly the party in power has some impact on Israeli public opinion, but 
not as much as would be expected from observing the heat of a typical Israeli 
election campaign. Very likely the public in casting its ballot has in mind an 
agenda of higher priority for them than the peace issues. 


Population Characteristics as Related to Attitudes. An analysis of the impact 
of demographic factors on Israeli public opinion is beyond the scope of this paper. 
Generally, the more influential groups—the better-educated, higher income, 
middle-aged, professional Israelis of European origin are the most forthcoming on 
peace concessions. The young (under 30), elementary-educated, blue-collar 
workers and Israelis of African and Asian origin (Orientals, or loosely, 
Sephardim) are less supportive of compromise. The Orientals, now in the majority 
in Israel, lean toward opposition on the peace issues, but have as often been 
divided on concessions as opposed. The Oriental tendency to reject accommoda- 
tion is based less on ideology than on a profound distrust of the Arab world. For 
this reason, the Orientals are generally prone to support a hard line in dealings 
with Palestinians and other Arabs. 

Israeli opinion on the peace issues has also been linked to political party 
affiliation, particularly so since the 1982 US peace initiative. Despite the tendency 
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to support party positions, relatively few Israelis, as noted earlier, give across- 
the-board backing on major peace questions. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PEACE PROCESS 


The analysis of a decade of Israeli public opinion points up the deep suspicion 
with which Arab intentions are viewed, as an ambivalent Israeli public yearns for 
peace, but questions whether peace is really attainable and weighs the potential 
cost of an uncertain peace to Israel's security. 

Dominated by overriding security concerns, Israelis are unlikely to back 
major concessions until convinced that the Arab world or key nations therein 
sincerely want peace and are willing to acknowledge Israel's right to exist. 
Nonetheless, prevailing Israeli opinion today already supports territorial compro- 
mise and signs emerging from recent polls point to an increasing public desire for 
Israeli flexibility in future negotiations: 

1. The prevailing Israeli preference for a majority Jewish state opens the way 
to reasonable proposals for a solution to the Palestinian question which may 
adequately satisfy both Israel's security concerns and Palestinian aspirations. 

2. The fact that only a handful of Israelis seek to retain the West Bank for 
historical and religious reasons, while most stress security, reinforces this 
possibility. Specifying the type of security arrangement Israel might expect in a 
peace settlement, particularly provisions for a continued Israeli military presence 
in the West Bank or retention of areas considered vital to Israel's security, could 
increase support for territorial compromise. 

3. Israeli aversion to annexation bodes well for future territorial compromise 
should other ‘‘retentionist’’ options be foreclosed. 

4. The public's recent inclination to approve a settlement freeze and its 
consistent lack of support for the Likud policy of settling in populous Arab areas 
of the West Bank, hold promise of compromise on the settlements issue. 
Moreover, the economic situation in Israel has served to dampen Israeli enthu- 
siasm for new settlements. 

S. The willingness of a plurality of Israelis to give up some existing 
settlements for a peace agreement calls into question the finality of the ''facts on 
the ground” of de facto annexation. 

6. The public's receptivity to Jordan's participation in the peace process 
suggests that Israelis might be more forthcoming on settlement concessions (and 
perhaps ultimately, territorial) if they perceived King Hussein to be clearly 
committed to the peace process. 

7. The fact that most Israelis hold mixed views on the peace issues suggests 
that attitudes of many Israelis are not set in concrete and may be susceptible to 
suasion. 
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8. The trend toward increasing Israeli willingness to make territorial conces- 
sions also suggests further room for opinion modification. In the past, this has 
largely come about through Israeli perception of improved prospects for peace. 
But history holds out the promise of even greater gains if Israeli expectations for 
actually achieving that peace could be raised. The value many Israelis attach to 
**peace"' as security reinforces this view. 


CONCLUSION 


The Israelis and Arabs are locked in a dance of mutual distrust, each 
convinced that a step forward by one means a step back for the other—a 
“zero-sum game” mentality. And each is waiting for the other to demonstrate a 
genuine commitment to peace. The Israeli mood today is at once both eager for a 
peace settlement and skeptical that peace with the Arab states is attainable should 
Israel make major territorial concessions. 

The Egyptian-Israeli treaty, under which territory was exchanged for peace, 
is a model of what might be accomplished if the Israeli public could be convinced 
that other Arab states truly wanted to co-exist with Israel in peace. But lack of 
trust in Arab intentions prompts many Israelis to hedge all bets. They place heavy 
reliance on the strength of the Israeli Defense Forces, at the same time clinging to 
territory for added security. 

To understand the Israeli yearning for peace, in conflict with cynicism about 
its prospects, is to comprehend the public opinion debate: the apparent deep 
division of opinion, the underlying vacillation and uncertainty, the fluctuation of 
opinion with promising or discouraging events and the evident obduracy on some 
issues. Although the Israeli public seems readier today than ever to move ahead 
toward compromise, prospects for a peace settlement appear dim until the barrier 
of mutual distrust can be penetrated. 
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THE VIEW FROM ZAHLE: SECURITY 
AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
THE CENTRAL BEKAA 1980-1985 
William Harris 


The Bekaa north of the 1982-85 Syria/Israel front consists of two sharply differing 
districts: Zahle and Baalbek. Zahle district has always had a substantial Christian 
majority, centered on Zahle city but including a large rural presence. Despite the 
pressures of warfare and Syrian ''supervision'' after 1975, much of the Christian 
rural population has remained, avoiding political connections and in exchange 
receiving fitful Syrian protection from the various Shia and Palestinian militias. 
Including Zahle city, Christians comprise approximately 75 per cent of the district 
population of about 200,000, and the Christian proportion of rural numbers is still 
probably one-third, the balance being Sunni toward the south and Shia in the 
north. 

In contrast, the Baalbek and Hermel areas contain one of Lebanon's three 
principal Shia Muslim concentrations. Before 1975 there was also an appreciable 
Christian minority, perhaps 20 per cent of the total, but in the last ten years the 
growth of Shia religious fundamentalism has been paralleled by a Christian 
exodus. Unlike the Zahle area, where the presence of the Syrian army has assured 
a measure of demographic stability, Baalbek and Hermel were until recently left 
by the Syrians to domination by radical militia elements. Between 1977 and 1983, 
for example, the Maronite community of the Baalbek-Zahle diocese declined from 
c. 55,000 to c. 37,000,! largely reflecting flight from the Baalbek sector. These 
people tended to move to Beirut and Mount Lebanon rather than to Zahle. The 
Baalbek/Hermel population is now undoubtedly more than 90 per cent Shia. 


1. Estimates assembled by local Maronite priests. 


Dr. William Harris, Visting Scholar from New Zealand at the School of Advanced International 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, has been living in Lebanon for most of the period since 
September 1983. Dr. Harris is involved in research work for a book and articles on the Lebanese crisis. 
His report is based on a series of extended visits to Zahle starting in 1983 and continuing to the 
present. 
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Zahle city, with an almost entirely Christian population of 130,000, is the 
largest town in the Bekaa and eastern Lebanon's paramount administrative, 
commercial, banking and agricultural center. Beyond this, Zahle is the largest city 
fully Christian in the Middle East and the heart of Lebanon's Greek Catholic 
community (about five per cent of the national population). Greek Catholics 
comprise 50 per cent of local numbers, followed by Maronites (25 per cent) and 
Greek Orthodox (15 per cent). 

Before 1975 a small Muslim minority could also be counted. In the unpub- 
lished 1953 register they were about eight per cent of the registered population of 
35,000, but this has now declined to negligible figures. The process presumably 
reflects communal tensions similar to those responsible for the Christian rural 
decline. 

Although a group of powerful local families rather than external parties 
dominated Zahlawi politics up to the late 1970s and the Kata'ib (Phalanges) had 
never been strong there, this began to change under the pressures of civil strife 
after that. Growing identification with Lebanese Front attitudes concerning 
Christian power and self-determination, especially as friction with Syria devel- 
oped, produced greater cohesion between Greek Catholics and Maronites and 
also extended to prominent Greek and Syrian orthodox families. The youth of the 
town were strongly attracted to Bashir Gemayel's Lebanese Forces after 1980, 
with a concomitant deepening of Kata'ib influence. Zahle became sharply divided 
from the rest of the Bekaa, especially when the neighborhood became a major 
Syrian axis and as Shia fundamentalism gained ground to the north. 

It should also be noted that relative isolation and the decline of government 
authority enhanced the already substantial role of religious leaders and institu- 
tions, alongside that of the Kata'ib, in providing services, guiding local opinion 
and dealing with external factors. 

Since Lebanon's descent into turmoil in 1975 the overriding factor in the 
history of Zahle and its district has been the areas's central geostrategic position 
in Lebanon, at the nexus of east/west and north/south communications for the 
interior of the country. Therefore, following Syria's 1976 occupation of eastern 
Lebanon, Zahle city's distinctive confessional and political status became of close 
interest to Damascus. After 1976, Zahle's fortunes tended, more than anything 
else, to reflect Damascus's relations with Beirut and Syria's confrontation with 
Israel. 


SECURITY CONDITIONS 1980—1984 
Introduction 


Although the forces involved have changed considerably, the line of confron- 
tation facing Zahle was set in the initial fighting of 1975-76 when Palestinian and 
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leftist elements gained control of most of the Bekaa, leaving Zahle as an exposed 
outpost. At this stage precautionary steps taken by the city's traditional leader- 
ship included arrangements with the Tanzim? in East Beirut for paramilitary 
training of groups of Zahle youths and the preparation of a general plan for local 
defense. 

Syrias 1976 movement into Lebanon to prevent a victory by the 
Palestinian/Muslim/radical coalition froze the military division of the Bekaa. At 
first the Syrians busied themselves with establishing control over the various 
armed groups on the Bekaa plain and largely left Zahle to its own devices. In 
particular Damascus sought to control the Palestinian apparatus in Lebanon, a 
long slow process finally consummated in 1982-83 with Israeli assistance. In the 
Bekaa, subordination of Palestinian factions paralleled increasing local influence 
by various Shia militias, ranging from the mildly radical Amal movement to 
religious fundamentalists, whom the Syrian army allowed extensive autonomy as 
long as they did not contradict Syrian strategy. As for Zahle, the Syrians initially 
tried to encourage closer relations, including extensive commercial interaction. 
However, when the original Syrian/Maronite alliance soured in 1978 and the 
Syrians drifted back to alignment with the Lebanese opposition, a less tolerant 
Syrian attitude soon developed. 

Through the early 1980s, from the different perspectives of both the Syrians 
and the Bekaa militias, Zahle's autonomous existence has been simultaneously 
threatening and vulnerable. For the Syrians, Zahle's geographical centrality 
became acutely sensitive; after 1978 the city represented a Lebanese Forces 
presence, suspected by Syria of receptivity to Israeli influence, adjacent to the 
main axes of Syrian communications, overlooking Syrian military concentrations 
and astride the main road connecting the Rayyak base with the Syrian headquar- 
ters at Shtaura (map). For the Shia fundamentalists (Islamic Amal and Hizb Allah) 
Zahle's endurance as a major Christian center represented a standing challenge to 
their ambitions for supremacy in the region, especially if government authority 
returned. 

Problems for Zahle were magnified by the fact that at the same time as its 
geographical, religious and political status aroused suspicion, the city's location 
and topographical situation also made it vulnerable. First, rugged terrain isolated 
Zahle from the center of Christian strength on the other side of Mount Sannin. The 
city could thus be easily cut off from external assistance. Second, the city's 
position in a long narrow valley meant that it could be dominated from surround- 
ing high ground, with the entire urban area at close artillery range. 


2. A radical Christian organization, later diminishing in importance but surviving as one of the 
four partners in the Lebanese Forces. 
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The Syrian Siege: December 1980—June 1982 


For the outside world the Syrian attacks on Zahle between April and July 
1981 have come to be associated with the ensuing Syria-Israel confrontation, 
triggered by the Israeli downing of two Syrian helicopters involved in the 
campaign against Lebanese Forces positions. Because of the strategic significance 
of Zahle to the Syrians and the Lebanese Forces, hence also to the Israelis, and 
the rapid elevation of the 1981 conflict to the Arab-Israeli and super-power levels, 
many assumed that the conflict originated in the triangular maneuverings between 
Syria, Israel and East Beirut—not as a local affair between the Syrians and Zahle. 
Interpretations based on this assumption would assert either that Lebanese 
Forces Commander Bashir Gemayel hoped major hostilities on the Zahle/Mount 
Sannin axis would draw the Israelis into attacking the centers of Syrian power in 
Lebanon or that planning existed between Israel and East Beirut for expanding 
the Christian coastal enclave into the Bekaa. Both interpretations depict Syria as 
reacting more than initiating. Examination of the detail of events, including 
interviews with people present in Zahle during the relevant period, within and 
outside the Kata'ib, points to a more complicated reality. Here local conflict, at 
least partly initiated by Syria in an attempt to eliminate Zahle's autonomy, is 
mixed with subsequent Lebanese Forces action to connect Zahle with the main 
Christian territory and hopes for Israeli intervention. 

After bombarding East Beirut in 1978 and observing Israeli reinforcement of 
the Christian militias, Damascus became ever more suspicious about 
Kata'ib/Israeli ''conspiracies" to remove Syrian forces from Lebanon. This 
concern reflected the same fear that had propelled the original Syrian interven- 
tion: that a triumph in Lebanon for either radical/Palestinian forces or for an 
Israeli-oriented Christian entity would put events on Syria's western flank out of 
Syria's control. Syria's immediate strategy involved neutralizing and containing 
Christian forces to the greatest extent possible without bringing Israeli interven- 
tion—Zahle's position as an outpost in the most sensitive part of the Syrian 
controlled zone made it an obvious target. 

According to Zahlawi sources, Syrian pressure began in October 1980, when 
Syrian officers suggested to local police that they could help with internal security. 
This followed two incidents in the preceding month between the Kata'ib and 
Chamounist National Liberal Party (Ahrar) elements supported by Palestinians in 
Jdeita. In the first (September 29) a leading local Kata'ib figure was killed and the 
curious background suggested to some a Syrian hand.? In any case, with the 


3. Friction between the Kata'ib and Ahrar persisted from the crushing of the independent 
Ahrar militia by the Kata'ib in July 1980. Although most Ahrar personalities accepted the new 
situation, some elements remained unreconciled. *'Hanash,'' the man allegedly behind the September 
29 Zahle killing, was one of the latter, separating from the main body of the Ahrar as a floating agent 
and linking with Abu Ahmed Ismail, a minor Palestinian personality at Jdeita (near Shtaura). Other 
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agreement of local police, three Syrian posts manned by about 30 soldiers 
established themselves inside the city, hitherto free of any fixed Syrian military 
presence. 

A second phase began on December 10, when the same Ahrar elements 
reportedly started an incident in Hawsh al-Umara’, crossing Syrian lines without 
any Syrian reaction. On December 15 another 30 Ahrar personnel took over a 
deserted Ahrar office in central Zahle, provoking conflict with the Kata'ib. The 
same night extra Syrian units entered the city. Three days later four Syrians and 
three Zahlawis were killed in a brief exchange between the Syrians and the 
Kata'ib. The Syrians then gave Zahle 48 hours to hand over the militiamen 
involved in the clash. On expiry of the deadline the Syrian army blockaded the 
city and began sporadic shelling on December 21. 

These Syrian actions quickly attracted international attention, including a 
publicity campaign by Lebanese Christians in the United States. On December 23 
the Syrian command in Shtaura indicated to Zahlawi dignitaries that it wanted a 
peaceful settlement. On December 30 the Syrian army lifted the blockade. 

One of the Syrian generals blamed the affair on Palestinian maneuvering. A 
Zahlawi interpretation, however, is that Syria, as the major actor with an interest 
in dominating Zahle, organized the incidents, using disaffected Ahrar elements 
and a Palestinian suspected by other Palestinians of Syrian connections (described 
in footnote no. 3) in the hope of an excuse for entry to the city and subsequent 
control. In this scenario the Syrians did not expect major resistance and when 
matters began to get out of hand decided on a tactical withdrawal. 

The Christmas 1980 ‘‘mini-crisis’’ and the uncomfortable denouement for the 
Syrians made more trouble highly likely. Likelihood became certainty when in 
early 1981 developments clearly ascended to the level of the East Beirut-Israel- 
Syria triangle. 

Despite the apparent settlement the Syrians retained their new military 
positions around Zahle, closing access to many of the vineyards. When asked to 
remove the encirclement they made noncommital responses. Zahlawis, nervous 
about another incursion, then brought in more military supplies by foot over 
Mount Sannin. At this stage it also seems that the Lebanese Forces command in 
Beirut began preparing for a showdown with Syria; Bashir Gemayel became more 
involved in contacts with the Israelis on the matter and there were expectations of 
Israeli activity, although Jerusalem apparently made no commitments. In late 
March the Lebanese Forces started work on a road to connect Mount Sannin with 
Zahle. Whatever the real objectives, the potential implications in the context of 
the Syria/Israel confrontation aroused all Syria's deepest fears about a direct 
threat to the Central Bekaa axis. 


Palestinians told a prominent Zahle figure interviewed by the author that they suspected Ismail of 
working for the Syrians. 
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On April 1, 1981, an exchange of fire between a Zahlawi position and a Syrian 
emplacement immediately developed into a full scale Syrian onslaught. Between 
April 2 and 4 Syrian forces made several attempts to enter Zahle through Hawsh 
al-Umara’ and the main boulevard, reportedly losing several dozen armored 
vehicles and making little headway against stiff resistance. Here the Syrians soon 
discovered that while Zahle might be easily enclosed and shelled, the city’s dense 
and topographically precipitous urban fabric make actual invasion a costly 
undertaking. 

After the critical first days Damascus again faced the constraints of pressure 
from the outside world, this time more intense than in December. Thus, the Syrian 
army, having lost a race against time, could no longer contemplate a physical 
conquest of Zahle. Instead, the Syrians vented their fury on the city with eight 
days of bombardment. In addition, Zahle was completely blockaded from April 2,4 
cutting the foot route to Mount Sannin. At first even medical aid could not get 
through, with one ambulance from Baalbek being fired on, but later the Syrians 
allowed the International Red Cross to take out wounded civilians. As for military 
support, beginning from April 4, Lebanese Forces artillery on Mount Sannin 
shelled Syrian positions. The Syrians eventually responded on April 25 by 
launching an attack on the peaks, after a two-day cease-fire. 

This action prompted the brief Israeli intervention in which Syrian helicop- 
ters were shot down ‘and inaugurated the Israeli-Syrian crisis. Israel’s move 
reflected claims that Syria was making a use of air power which was unacceptable 
under the 1976 understanding by which Israel acquiesced in Syria’s presence in 
Lebanon. It also plainly arose out of fears that the Syrian advance on Mount 
Sannin posed a threat to the general position of the Lebanese Forces, Israel’s tacit 
ally, in the Maronite heartland. Syria reacted to the Israeli warning by stationing 
surface-to-air missiles in the Rayyak area, further infuriating the Israelis, who 
threatened to destroy the missiles if they were not removed. Here the crisis 
affected the superpower patrons of the two states, as it seemed Israel might launch 
a large-scale air assault and the United States despatched Ambassador Philip 
Habib on a mediation mission. These events pursued a course unrelated to events 
around Zahle. The Syrian siege of the city was only relevant to the wider crisis in 
that it provided certain conditions out of which an Israeli-Syrian confrontation 
developed. 

Meantime, after April 10, Syrian shelling of Zahle became sporadic, although 
the Syrians continued the blockade, frequent clashes occurred along the ‘‘contact 
lines”’ and the city's death-toll climbed to some 250. Finally on June 30, following 
negotiations, the Lebanese police returned to Zahle, taking over the barricades. In 
July an agreement was reached between the Syrian army and the Lebanese Forces 


4. Al'Amal, March 3, 1981:4. 
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by which Lebanese Forces personnel not from Zahle would withdraw,5 Syrian 
troops could use the main Shtaura/Rayyak highway (not with armored vehicles) 
and Zahle was banned to uniformed military from outside. The Syrians then 
relaxed the siege, theoretically allowing free movement of people and goods. 

On the other hand, all Syrian artillery emplacements surrounding the city 
continued to be manned, and according to Zahlawis Syrian officers discouraged 
the entry of both Bekaa residents and Syrian civilians. In addition, worsening 
security conditions around the city deterred Zahle residents from outside travel. 
Fighting had stopped but the psychology and much of the reality of the siege 
remained. 


The Continuing Encirclement: June 1982-October 1984 


When the Israeli ground offensive into the Bekaa began on June 9, 1982, three 
days after the attack on the Palestinians along the coast, most Zahlawis expected 
Israel to overrun the Beirut-Damascus highway and to link up with Zahle and 
Mount Lebanon from the east, thus rendering the whole Syrian presence in the 
coastal mountains untenable. Otherwise why launch such a costly campaign? 
Indeed, Ariel Sharon reportedly intended to make this sort of decisive blow 
against the Syrian forces, but in the event Cabinet and superpower pressures 
brought the Israeli army to a halt ten kilometers south of the main Syrian axis 
(map). During the first days Syrian troops evacuated their positions around Zahle 
but when it became clear that the front had stabilized they gradually returned, 
re-establishing the pre-invasion dispositions by early July. 

Security events around Zahle after June 1982 can be divided into two phases. 
Up to March 1984 the city was primarily affected by new conditions created by the 
Israeli invasion, which emphasized its position as an ‘‘island’’ in a hostile 
environment. After March 1984, when Syria gained a commanding role in Beirut, 
most of the immediate impetus for Syrian hostility to Zahle was removed and 
Syrian strategy in the Bekaa became more complex, although the military 
encirclement of the city continued. Generally, through 1983 and 1984 shifts in 
Zahle's security status reflected developments in the linked matters of relations 
between the Lebanese government and opposition, relations between Damascus 
and Beirut and the Israel-Syria confrontation. Zahle had little influence in these 
arenas. 


5. The Syrians made much of the presence of so-called ‘‘outsiders,’’ also hinting at Israeli 
participation. The number of Lebanese Forces personnel not from Zahle, however, seems to have 
been very limited and Zahlawis hotly deny any Israeli role. After considerable haggling, the Zahlawis 
agreed that 90 Lebanese Forces fighters would leave for Beirut. 
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June 1982-March 1984. The Israeli invasion caused changes in the disposition 
of miltary forces in the Bekaa detrimental for Zahle, both as regards the militias 
and the Syrian army. 

First, in areas opposite Zahle in the vicinity of the Beirut/Damascus highway 
the new closeness of the Israelis made the city and its people more prone to the 
attentions of the Syrian secret police (Mukhabarat) and special forces, who 
viewed Zahle as a spy center.$ 

After June 1982 the area contained the main Syrian military concentrations in 
Lebanon, with Syrian sensitivity heightened accordingly. A Lebanese Forces 
record notes specific cases of murder and kidnapping perpetrated against 
Zahlawis by Syrian forces or militiamen in the second half of 1982,7 naturally 
making residents afraid to go out into Syrian controlled territory. 

Second, during the Israeli siege of West Beirut official contigents of Iranian 
revolutionary guards arrived in Baalbek to ‘‘assist’’ against the ‘‘Zionist enemy.” 
Their main impact through 1982 and 1983 was to buttress the most extreme 
fundamentalists at a time when Nabih Berri's Amal movement found itself 
preoccupied with events in Beirut and when the Syrians were completing the 
emasculation of Yasser Arafat, chasing his loyalists out of the Bekaa. Thus 
Baalbek and its surrounds up to Rayyak became a citadel fo the Hizb Allah (Party 
of God) and Husayn Mussawi's Islamic Amal. 

Syria, technically the *'deterrent" power, made little effort to control the 
activities of these groups before mid-1984. Plainly, Damascus had no wish to 
offend its Iranian ally or potentially troublesome militias during the confrontation 
with the Americans and the Lebanese government over the May 17 Agreement. 
As a result, Islamic Amal and the Hizb Allah, backed by some hundreds of 
Iranians, were left free to impose Islamic fundamentalism on the citizens of 

l Baalbek, including a ban on alcohol and western music, to operate illegal 
checkpoints from Zahle to the Baalbek-Bcharre road and to harrass and kidnap 
any individuals they disapproved of. For example, at Rayyak in late 1983 
militiamen besieged a house and siezed five Christians, who have not been heard 


6. Considering Syrian suspicions about "'Zionist agents” the author was interested to note 
that, during his visits, the only visible sign of information gathering by a foreign power involved an 
official from the Soviet embassy in Damascus. 

7. The Lebanese Forces record claims the following specific acts against Zahlawis by either 
the Syrians or militia elements in the region of Syrian control (translated from the Arabic): 

**(i) Killing of officer Maroun Hashim 5-7-82 by Syrian forces. 

(ii) Acts of kidnapping and killing of farmers from Zahle who were present in Ksara (suburb of Zahle) 
on 11-8-82. 

(iii) Killing of Ibrahim Indis by fire from Syrians in the Ghurra building at the main entrance to Zahle 
16-8-82. i 

(iv) Killing of Antoun Na'ime and his family (wife and son) by alien armed elements when they tried 
to go from Zahle to the capital via Tarshish on 10-9-82. 

(v) Acts of aggression conducted by Iranian Revolutionary Guards, against the people and against 
Lebanese army and police in Ta'alabaya, Jdita and other villages over a period of five months. 
What is happening daily in the town of Baalbek as of 8-11-82 supplies concrete evidence.” 
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of since. The Syrian army thus turned a blind eye to anarchy in a large territory 
subject to its responsibility. 

The author can personally confirm the general state of affairs described above 
from a visit to Baalbek in November 1983, immediately after an Israeli air-raid on 
an Islamic Amal/Iranian base east of Nabi Chit. As a possible sign that the Syrians 
themselves were not happy with the Baalbek situation, it is worth noting that they 
did not fire a shot in support of their supposed friends and allies, who suffered 16 
dead and more than 70 wounded. 

For Zahle residents the rise and spread of Islamic Amal, Hizb Allah and 
Iranian elements made travel anywhere to the north extremely dangerous, 
regardless of the city's relations with the Syrian army. Even senior religious 
personalities stood at risk, as demonstrated by the kidnapping in late 1982 by 
Iranian militiamen of the Greek Catholic Bishop of Baalbek and a considerable 
entourage. 

As for the climate between Zahle and the Syrians in 1983, the May 17 
agreement between Israel and the Lebanese government heralded further trouble. 
Al Baath thundered: ‘‘We in Syria shall bring about the downfall of the Shultz 
agreement and stop its implementation with all the means available—means which 
are many and varied and from whose punishment nobody who dissents from the 
people's will, regardless of his position, will escape.’’® 

Thus, when the struggle between Amin Gemayel's government, supported by 
the Americans, and the Shia and Druze opposition, backed by Syria, led to 
large-scale violence in Beirut and the Shuf in September 1983, Zahle also felt the 
heat. The Syrians reimposed barriers on the city's entries and militiamen fired 
several shells. In particular, the Syrians hinted to the Greek Catholic Bishop that 
if the Lebanese army bombarded the Shia suburbs of Beirut the Bekaa militias 
would not be discouraged from taking revenge against Zahle. In the event no such 
bombardment occurred, perhaps because the town was being held as a pawn, and 
after the Shuf ceasefire Syria temporarily loosened its hold on the city. 

A more drastic deterioration occurred in February 1984, paralleling large- 
scale hostilities in Beirut between the Lebanese army and opposition militias and 
the climax of the Syrian onslaught against the May 17 Agreement. This time the 
army massively bombarded Shia sections of Beirut on February 2, causing 
hundreds of civilian casualties, and the same evening Shia militias began a reprisal 
artillery campaign against Zahle. Obviously the use and transportation of heavy 
caliber weaponry in Syrian-controlled territory was not possible if Syria dis- 
approved, although as with the November siege of Tripoli the Syrians claimed 
they had nothing to do with the affair. This is hardly credible, as indicated by the 


8. May 17, 1983. 
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fact that the shelling continued from Syrian-controlled territory for three days and 
involved heavy artillery pieces. 

On the second day targeting became highly specific. For example, a street 
which had witnessed the detention and expulsion of a senior Syrian officer in 
January received special attention. The officer had apparently threatened that 
Zahle would pay for his humiliation. Another location coming under fire was the 
Greek Catholic monastery complex, which according to the Bishop received 54 
rockets. One explanation points to alleged Hizb Allah/Islamic Amal opposition to 
the dialogue initiated by the Bishop with the Syrian command. This is based on 
claims that fundamentalist leaders in the Bekaa had earlier indicated unhappiness 
with any rapprochement between Zahle and the Syrians. 

The matter did not end with the shelling. Later in February Zahle became a 
primary hostage in the final Syrian push for the abrogation of the May 17 
Agreement. On February 29 the author visited the Foreign Ministry in East Beirut 
and was told of Syrian threats against Zahle and Bikfaya. Another source 
indicated that President Gemayel had been given until March 6; it hardly needed 
to be spelled out what might happen to Zahle thereafter. 

In the end, with the Americans in full and disorderly flight from the Lebanese 
crisis, Gemayel had no choice but to make his pilgrimage to Hafez al-Asad. The 
formal Lebanese abrogation and denuciation of the May 17 Agreement followed 
on March 5. Conditions immediately relaxed around Zahle, whereas in Beirut 
hostilities continued until July. 


March-1984—October 1984. The new orientation of the central government 
towards Damascus, involving adjustment by the Kata'ib in East Beirut, produced 
efforts by the Zahle Kata'ib and Lebanese Forces leadership to improve relations 
with the Syrian army. This paralleled renewed contacts between religious leaders 
and Syrian officers, inaugurated by the Greek Catholic Bishop the previous 
August. 

Such contacts met with reciprocal interest from the Syrians, who were 
apparently moving to a new policy of balancing between the various Bekaa 
factions, matching the same approach in Beirut after their victory. All the 
religious and political personalities the author interviewed in September 1984 
asserted that they had good working communications with the Syrians. The Greek 
Catholic and Maronite Bishops said that the Syrian intelligence Chief at Shtaura, 
Brigadier Ghazi Cana'an, had been helpful in some kidnapping cases and that 
although personal security in the Bekaa remained dismal, without the Syrian army 
it would be worse. In addition the author heard claims of improved protection for 
Christian villages. 

On the other hand the Syrians were plainly reluctant to assist beyond certain 
limits, particularly if this affected relations with their allies. For example when, 
after a series of kidnappings on the Tarshish road in May 1984, the Maronite 
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Bishop asked the Syrians to remove an Amal road block, the Syrians consented 
but within a day the barrier had returned, apparently following a counter-appeal 
by Nabih Berri. Presumably, for Amal as for the Syrians, the hold on communica- 
tions between Zahle and Beirut is a standing message to Amin Gemayel, referred 
to by Berri as "the King of procrastination” regarding the central matter of 
constitutional reform. 

Meantime the Syrians also made some moves to curb the more flamboyant 
excesses of the Shia fundamentalists. In mid-1984, for example, the Syrian army 
intervened in Baalbek to lift the restrictions on alcohol and music. Just as the 
independence of these groups possibly suited Syria in the past as pressure on 
Zahle and Beirut and as a potential channel for activities Syria did not want direct 
connection with, so some control was in order after Beirut had bowed to Syria's 
line and Damascus wished to demonstrate responsibility. At least concerning 
Islamic Amal, Syria's role has always been murky, Husayn Mussawi being widely 
reputed to have close connections with the Syrian intelligence network. 

There have also been recent signs that Syria wishes to buttress the position 
of non-fundamentalist organizations in the Bekaa, this accompanying emerging 
tensions between the Hizb Allah and Islamic Amal and Syrian interventions to 
suppress internecine fighting. Non-fundamentalist elements present in the 
Baalbek/Hermel area include the SSNP (Syrian Social Nationalist Party), the 
Lebanese Baath, Nabih Berri's Amal and Syrian controlled or allied Palestinian 
groups hostile to Yasser Arafat. On October 7 these groups combined in Baalbek 
to celebrate the eleventh anniversary of Syria's participation in the October 1973 
War—a prelude to the creation of a ‘‘National Democratic Front” under Syrian 
tutelage two days later (Jumblatt's PSP, SSNP, Baath, and Communists). A long 
report on the celebration in An Nahar makes no mention of any Hizb Allah, 
Islamic Amal or Iranian participation.» Two weeks later the SSNP re-opened its 
center in Hermel, accompanied by the establishment of a local branch of the 
Syrian Mukhabarat.!° Also on October 23 the Syrians quickly moved to stop 
clashes between the Hizb Allah supported by Iranians and Islamic Amal in 
Baalbek and Ablah.!! 

As with the post-March Syrian approach to Zahle, these events indicated a 
shift in emphasis from Syrian indulgence of the fundamentalists to a more intricate 
game of encouraging a multiplicity of competing local factors, all subject to 
deepening Syrian influence. Zahle, the Shia fundamentalists and the grouping of 
non-fundamentalist Syrian allies represented the three poles in the game. One 
could draw some interesting parallels with Israeli policy in occupied South 


9. An Nahar, October 10, 1984:5. 
10. Al ‘Amal, October 23, 1984:6, and information reaching Zahle. 
11. Daily Star, October 23, 1984:2 and Al ‘Amal, October 23, 1984:6. 
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Lebanon, although the Syrians have recently proved more adept players in the 
Lebanese arena. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 1976-1984 


Paradoxically, in some respects the post-1975 security problems have been 
advantageous for the economy of both Zahle and the Bekaa. In particular, the 
hostilities in and around Beirut encouraged economic decentralization, Zahle 
becoming more important as an entrepót and service center for the east. Between 
1976 and 1980, following the first rounds of fighting, Zahle experienced consider- 
able commercial and industrial expansion. The effect can be seen, for example, in 
the near quintupling of land prices in the city's industrial park from 1976 to 1984 
(Table 1). The fall-off in local Muslim custom with the intensification of confes- 
sional division was more than offset by an expansion in the number of Syrian 
visitors. 

For the Bekaa outside Zahle, economic growth proved more spectacular, 


TABLE 1 Land Price Changes in the Central Bekaa, 1976—1984 (LL per square 





meter) 
% Price Change 
Adjusted for 
26 Price Change Inflation? 
Locality 1976: 19841 1976-84 1976-84 
(i) Zahle 
(within the Syrian encirclement) 
Industrial Park 65 300 362% 49% 
Boulevard 1300 3000 131% —2596 
Upper a 2000 5000 15096 — 1946 
Boulevard 
Hammar 30 250 73396 17096 
(hills) 
Qa'a al-Rim S0 200 30096 30% 
(ii) Outside Zahle 
Furzul 125 500 300% 30% 
Furzul hills 3 16 433% 67% 
Ksara 400 600 50% —5196 
Ksara 450 1800 30076 30% 
Highway 
Bar Elias 50 750 1400% 388% 








Sources: 'Bank Bahr el Mutawassit (Zahle Branch). 

2Consumer Price Index 1976-1982 with inflation estimate for 1983. Central Bank of Leba- 
non, Annual Reports 1976, 1979-80, 1982, 1983. The price index from the Confederation Generales 
des Travailleurs au Liban is the best approximation to an inflation rate available. If one takes 1976 
as a base of 100 it indicates a rise to 308 by December 1983 (adding the 1983 inflation estimate to 
the 1976-82 price index). 
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albeit on a narrow base. Although local demand from Muslims no longer visiting 
Zahle for shopping prompted some retail expansion at secondary locations, the 
main reasons for growth related to the collapse of state authority. First, unlike 
Zahle, where ‘“‘legality’’ continued, such nuisances as permits and taxes no longer 
burdened the enterprising petty entrepreneur. Second, after the coming of the 
Syrian army, networks quickly formed for facilitating drug trafficking and smug- 
gling consumer goods of all descriptions into Syria, where such items are 
otherwise scarce and expensive. 

Shtaura and Bar Elias grew to a point where the whole Damascus highway 
from side to side of the Bekaa became lined with shops and rudimentary service 
operations (note the 15x rise in Bar Elias land prices in Table 1), while towards 
Baalbek larger tracts were turned over to hashish and opium poppies. Zahle of 
course shared in the smuggling trade and benefited from demand for sophisticated 
commercial and professional services in a prospering region. Its economy held its 
position after the onset of the Syrian encirclement in December 1980, although 
individual sectors suffered severe damage. 

Agricultural activities were worst affected. In moves reminiscent of Israeli 
practices on the West Bank, the Syrians effectively closed off a good deal of the 
mountain vineyards as military areas, thereafter damaging many vines. In 
addition, on the Bekaa plain deteriorating personal security for Zahlawis deterred 
many farmers from utilizing their lands, if these were more than two or three 
kilometers from town. Because of the latter factor, approximately 25 per cent of 
Zahlawis owning land in the Bekaa have sold their properties to Muslims. This 
was applied with greater emphasis to farmers in some Bekaa Christian villages, 
especially in the Baalbek district, and tbe sales have given rise to fears about the 
future base of the Christian presence. 

With regard to both agriculture and industry one should also note destruction 
of plantations and physical facilities by Syrian forces on the Bekaa plain, 
especially during the period of greatest Syrian military concentration after June 
1982. 

For much of the commercial sector the period 1980-1984 saw healthy 
business operations, despite unpredictable downturns with hostilities. Even the 
three-month Syrian assault on Zahle in 1981 had beneficial side effects to set 
against the physical damage. Internally the long absence of consumption activity 
produced a mid-year spending rise as people compensated for privation. This was 
assisted by a major increase in the inflow of funds from abroad, from relatives 
sympathizing with Zahle's position. Further, the city's resistance to pressure 
enhanced its reputation as a secure repository for money and investments, free 
from the eye of the Syrian Mukhabarat. 

Thereafter, from June 1982 to late 1984 new phases of economic dislocation 
in Beirut inaugurated by the Israeli invasion, continued by the Syrian campaign 
against the May 17 Agreement and deepened by Beirut's 1984 internal hostilities, 
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gave Zahle some advantages. Beirut's dislocation combined with bureaucratic and 
financial difficulties in Syria to elevate Zahle's status as pre-eminent dispenser of 
banking, commercial and professional services between Beirut and Damascus. 
For example, Syrian merchants needing letters of credit to import foreign goods 
into Syria frequently come to Zahle, as the process takes so long in Damascus. 
Zahle banks require that they deposit the full amounts specified in the letters.!2 

A peak in Syrian requirements for Zahlawi services came in late 1983, 
involving activity by Syrian businessmen to organize the acquisition of building 
materials for the Syrian construction industry, then facing severe shortages. The 
transactions were tactily encouraged by the Syrian government, Zahle acting as 
an agent to obtain timber, iron and porcelain. To the Bekaa as a whole the deals 
amounted to approximately 30 million Syrian lira per day (US $5 million), 
two-thirds of the business going through Zahle. An admittedly crude estimate is 
that the money changing hands was equivalent to one-third of Zahle's normal 
economic output. 13 

The bonanza tapered off in February 1984, interrupted by the final Syrian 
surge against the May 17 Agreement. Amin Gemayel's summit with Asad 
produced a prompt change in the Syrian attitude but financial and political crises 
inside Syria reflected themselves in an economic downturn for the Bekaa through 
mid-1984, the impact differing in detail between Zahle and the secondary 
centers.!^ First, Syria’s foreign exchange reserves declined steeply with problems 
in obtaining subsidies from Arab oil states. An American report in September 1984 
indicated that Syria had barely sufficient hard currency to cover two weeks' 
imports. Second, in June 1984 Syria imposed a rigorous customs regime at the 
Masnaa entry point, immediately devastating the smuggling trade on the main 
Damascus highway. This possibly reflected internal developments in the Syrian 
regime, most notably the struggle over the potential succession between Rifaat 
al-Asad and other prominent Alawis. Rifaat was reputed to be prominent in Bekaa 
commercial operations and the assault on the smuggling closely paralleled an 
apparent descent in his political standing. As a result retail operations in Shtaura 
and Bar Elias, where smuggling accounted for over 80 per cent of transactions, 
came almost to a complete standstill.15 

Effects on Zahle were less severe. On the one hand, the city's broad 
economic base enabled the consequences for part of the retail sector to be 


12. Since 1976 the number of banks has increased from six to nine with three more currently 
wishing to open. 

13. Estimates by a leading Zahle insurance broker (Phoenicia Insurance). 

14. As Safir, June 24, 1984, gives several perspectives in a 14 page survey of the Bekaa. 

15. An Nahar, July 9, 1984:5, refers to Shtaura as especially badly hit, noting the disappearance 
of many of the small kiosks which had lined the Shtaura-Masnaa highway. One larger institution 
anticipated a drop in annual transactions from 30 million lira to 20 million. An Nahar quotes estimates 
of daily “‘smuggling’’ turnover ranging from 20 to 25 million lira before the Syrian restrictions (food 
products, consumer durables, electronic equipment etc. entering Syria by lorry or private car). 
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TABLE 2 Zahle and Baalbek: Comparison of some services and facilities, 1984 


Facility : Zahle Baalbek 
Doctors 95 40 
Hospitals 2 4 
Pharmacies 16 8 
Lawyers 43 12 
Engineers 35 6 
Bookshops 12 4 
Money Exchangers 10 5 
Hotels 8 5 
Restaurants 30 9 
Cinemas 5 3 
Petrol Stations 13 9 
Banks 9 3 
Private Schools 18 28 
Public Schools 16 5 





Source: Bank Bahr el Mutawassit (Zahle Branch). 


absorbed. On the other hand, there are reports of continued smuggling from 
Zahle's industrial park, involving Syrian Alawis and Christians using routes 
by-passing the main customs posts. 

To conclude, with the exception of agriculture, Zahle's economy was not 
critically damaged by the sieges. Zahle's strategic geographical position at the 
central crossroads of Lebanon may have brought security complications but it 
also assisted the economic base. As a reservoir of professional skills and services, 
whether in commerce and other spheres, it still has no rival in eastern Lebanon. 
Table 2, comparing some facilities in Zahle and Baalbek, second city of the Bekaa, 
demonstrates the extent of Zahle's lead. 

Table 1, giving changes in land prices for various sections of Zahle and the 
vicinity after 1976 also indicates that, despite some battering, the city remains 
economically resilient. 


POSTSCRIPT: MARCH 1985 


On February 22 the author made an additional visit to Zahle to assess 
conditions following major improvements in relations between Syria and the 
Kata'ib high command in East Beirut. This visit coincided with the Damascus 
summit between Kata'ib leaders and top-ranking Syrian officials, including 
President Asad: the first such Kata'ib-Syrian meeting since the collapse of 
relations in 1978. 

The author noted a marked change on the main access from Beirut to Zahle 
(the Tarshish road). In September 1984 both the Syrian special forces and the 
Amal checkpoint above Zahle investigated all identities and interrogated travel- 
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ers, sometimes in an unpleasant fashion. Also, detentions and beatings-up on the 
various regional roads were not unusual; several such incidents occurred during 
the author's September/October visits. In contrast, five months later the Tarshish 
checkpoints exuded good cheer, obviously manufactured by new orders from 
above, though service taxi drivers continued to respond with a cautious subservi- 
ence. There seemed little interest in identification and phrases previously used to 
open short, sharp interrogations, for example ‘‘min wain el akh” (where is our 
brother from), were now bandied about in jocular style. 

Zahle itself was noticeably more relaxed. In late 1984 the local Kata'ib chief 
had taken a Zahlawi delegation to Damascus, ‘‘blazing the trail" for the later 
Kata'ib-Syrian summit, and in early 1985 personal observation indicated stronger 
commercial interaction between Zahle and Damascus. A February 1985 article in 
An Nahar al Arabi wa al-Dawali commented that the Zahle market had again 
become ‘‘an oasis for Syrians going there to satisfy their requirements" and 
quoted glowing remarks about co-operation with Syria from Kata'ib leader Gabby 
Sayyagh and Greek Catholic Bishop Andrei Haddad.!5 Bishop Haddad particu- 
larly mentioned his friendship with regional Syrian commander Ghazi Cana'an. 
The contrast with attitudes and events in February 1984 was extraordinary. 

In addition, Syrian-imposed restrictions on access to mountain farm areas 
have been relaxed and for the first time since the Israeli invasion Zahlawis can use 
the Dahr al Baidar road to Beirut. 

As always in Lebanon; however, problems clouded the horizon for this new 
linkage between Zahle and the Syrians. The Syrian physical apparatus for a siege 
remained intact. On the local level the Syrians kept the stick visible even while 
wielding more of the carrot, whereas on the national level, Zahle was still a 
potential hostage, its fate linked to the good behavior of East Beirut. 

Second, in both Zahle and the main Christian enclave attitudes toward Syria 
continued to combine familiarity, which assisted rapprochement when conven- 
ient, and resentment, which contained the seeds of instability. A notable example 
of the latter came with the reaction of the Lebanese Forces led by Jbeil 
commander Samir Ja'ja' against Kata'ib approaches to Damascus. This ‘‘rebel- 
lion” exposed the fragility of the Kata’ib political position and hence threatened 
Syria's general strategy in Lebanon, now based on buttressing and balancing 
alliances on both sides of the main Lebanese divide. If large-scale hostilities begin 
again in Beirut, with Syria as a major participant, there may be serious implica- 
tions both for Zahle and for Syria's new pattern of relationships with the Bekaa 
factions. 


16. An Nahar el Arabi wa al-Dawali, February 4-10, 1985:18-19. 
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THE YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC AND 
THE ALI ABDALLAH SALIH 
REGIME: 1978-1984 
Robert D. Burrowes 


I had been out of the Yemen Arab Republic (Y AR) for 18 months when I met with 
a Yemeni in a high government post in early 1983. I asked him about the political 
situation, remembering well the pessimism of observers between late 1978 and my 
departure in late 1981. ‘‘The situation has reversed," he said. ''In 1979, the 
economy was booming and politics was in a hopeless state. Now, in 1983, the 
economy is in big trouble and politics—at home and with our neighbors—is in 
better shape than ever before.’’ These words caught me by surprise. Like so many 
young Yemenis in the mid-1970s, my friend had identified strongly with Ibrahim 
al-Hamdi, the young president who was assassinated in 1977. Thereafter, in our 
many talks in Yemen, he had had nothing good to say about the regime of 
President Ali Abdallah Salih—or about the political future of the YAR. 

The years since the 1962 Revolution have provided many occasions for 
pessimism about the political future of the YAR. The revolution that resulted in 
the birth of the Y AR also signaled the start of a long civil war, a time of death and 
privation. The ouster of the first president, Abdullah al-Sallal, in 1967 ushered in 
a half decade of rule by President Abd al-Rahman al-Iryani, a period in which the 
civil war was ended and the groundwork was laid for the rapid development and 
prosperity of the second half of the 1970s. Political paralysis resulted in the 
military coup led by Ibrahim al-Hamdi in 1974. The hope inspired by continued 
prosperity and al-Hamdi's vigorous leadership was cut short by his assassination 
in 1977. Al-Hamdi's successor, Ahmad al-Ghashmi, was himself killed within a 
year. He was succeeded by another soldier, Ali Abdallah Salih. 


Robert Burrowes is with the Hagop Kevorkian Center for Near Eastern Studies of New York 
University. He lived and worked in Yemen during the period 1976-81. He wishes to thank the 
Kevorkian Center for support and encouragement of his research during the period 1982-1985. Thanks 
also to the Joint Committee on the Near and Middle East of the Social Science Research Council and 
the American Council of Learned Societies for funds for research in the YAR in 1978. 
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This essay is about the marked change for the better in the political fortunes 
of the YAR and the Salih regime between 1978 and the middle of the 1980s. The 
change has involved the regroupment if not the reconstitution of Yemeni politics. 
That it took place against the backdrop of the deterioration of an economy that 
had expanded rapidly in the last half of the 1970s makes the change all the more 
notable. Moreover, this improvement in politics has come about in an undramatic 
way. Political decay and the slide into praetorian politics—which many observers 
predicted for Yemen—were not arrested by spellbinding charisma or some epic 
national event. Instead, the support and legitimacy of the regime and political 
system have increased through a large number of small changes made over several 
years. Although chance has played a role, this pattern of incremental change also 
reveals political intelligence, foresight and patience. President Salih and his 
advisers would seem to deserve much of the credit for the political turnabout. 

The fabric of Yemeni politics during this period includes a number of 
interrelated threads. One important thread, largely hidden from view, involves the 
fraying and attempted mending of the YAR's vital patron-client relationship with 
its rich and demanding neighbor, Saudi Arabia. Another thread, closely tied to the 
Saudi one, involves the regime's troubled relations with the northern tribes of 
Yemen. A third thread has to do with the YAR's attempt to reverse both the 
faltering of its development effort and the international development community's 
growing disenchantment with it as a recipient of aid. A fourth thread, by its nature 
quite visible, pertains to the specific efforts by the Salih regime to renovate and 
legitimate the political system, and—in the process—to increase its own legiti- 
macy and public support. Although each was important, none of these threads 
was more central to the politics of this period than the efforts of the Salih regime 
to end the rebellion of the National Democratic Front and to normalize relations 
with its Marxist neighbor, the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. This 
double thread was at times tied to or intertwined with one or more of the other 
threads. Indeed, on occasion it formed with most or all of them in a great knot, 
one difficult to untie or cut. 


The Salih Regime Hits Bottom: Spring 1979 


In early 1979, the fortunes of the Salih regime reached their lowest point and 
many observers were predicting its imminent demise. Indeed, an American official 
in Sanaa, the capital, was taking bets—and giving good odds, too—that President 
Salih would not survive the spring. Many informed Yemenis agreed that a change 
would come soon and that it would probably reach to the top. The question was 
how it might best be effected to avoid turmoil and long struggle. 

Two events had highlighted the troubled state of Yemeni politics. The first 
was the October 1978 coup attempt against President Salih, coming only three 
months after he had succeeded Ahmad al-Gashmi in the presidency. The coup was 
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launched by followers of the slain President al-Hamdi; it had the backing of 
al-Hamdi people in exile and received material support from Libya. A major 
undertaking, it was crushed only after it was well in motion. Many suspected of 
involvement were arrested and the leaders were quickly tried and executed. 
Although put down efficiently, the coup attempt belied the sense of stability 
fostered by the new Salih regime and confirmed the belief of some that funda- 
mental change lay just under the placid surface of Yemeni politics. 

The second event was the February-March 1979 border fight between the 
forces of the YAR and those of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(PDRY) and the National Democratic Front (NDF). Although treated abroad as 
an inter-state conflict between the two Yemens, the border fight also involved a 
rebellion against the Salih regime by North Yemeni dissidents grouped under the 
NDF banner. In the months after the October coup attempt, the supporters of 
Al-Hamdi had merged with the two-year old NDF and together they had pledged 
to struggle for the Salih regime's destruction. Although the immediate origins of 
the fighting are complex, responsibility for its escalation once it began probably 
should be borne about equally by both sides. What started at the end of 1978 as 
a war of words gave way to armed combat in the border areas of the two Yemens 
in early 1979. In turn, this soon escalated into pitched battles and successful 
thrusts deep into YAR territory by PDRY and NDF forces. The YAR defenders 
performed poorly and many defected to the NDF side. 

The heavy fighting ended abruptly in early March, largely as the result of 
mediation and pressure by Arab League members, especially Iraq and Kuwait. 
Their concern was with ending a conflict that threatened to divide the Arab world 
at a time when unity was required to meet the challenge of events after Camp 
David and in Afghanistan and Iran. A ceasefire was arranged and took hold in 
mid-March. On March 28, the heads-of-state of the YAR and the PDRY held a 
summit meeting in Kuwait and, for the second time in seven years, the two 
Yemens agreed to end a border fight by agreeing to full political unification. 

The border fight and the unification agreement, coming hard on the heels of 
the October coup attempt, served to strip President Salih of much of what little 
support and credibility he had managed to garner since coming to power. At best, 
the post-Hamdi regime, headed first by President al-Ghashmi and then by 
President Salih, had attracted a negative kind of support among the politically 
aware. The latter had vivid memories of the civil war and the privation that 
accompanied it in the 1960s, and many chose not to oppose the regime only out of 
a deep fear that any attempt soon to seek an alternative could easily lead to a 
political struggle that would threaten the unprecedented prosperity that Yemen 
had enjoyed over the previous few years. The events of early 1979, however, 
challenged this rationale for acquiescence and led many Yemenis to conclude that 
political change was required precisely for the sake of continued prosperity. They 
were appalled at the way in which the regime had provoked or allowed itself to be 
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drawn into what became a runaway conflict with the PDRY; they felt that 
President Salih had been outwitted by his PDRY counterpart at the Reconciliation 
Summit in Kuwait, and that the unification agreement, when it inevitably broke 
down, would be used to justify new acts against the YAR. By April 1979, as a 
result of declining civilian support, the base of the Salih regime had shrunk to little 
more than the military, a military that was divided, depleted and discredited by 
both the al-Hamdi assassination and the poor showing in the border fight. Many 
civilian leaders who had said that they were helpless because matters were in the 
hands of the military were now asking: What military? Talk was openly of political 
change, for the first time in nearly 18 months. 

The coup attempt and the border fight were indications of a more fundamental 
problem that worked to weaken the Salih regime. From the outset, it was plagued 
by questions of legitimacy, and these questions focused on the worthiness of the 
man, Ali Abdallah Salih, and on the constitutional status of the regime itself. 
Many Yemenis believed that President Salih had had a leading role in the demise 
of the popular al-Hamdi. Moreover, since many assumed that al-Hamdi had been 
eliminated on behalf of the northern tribal shaykhs and Saudi Arabia, President 
Salih also stood accused of being a stooge of the tribalists and the Saudis. Young 
Yemenis, particularly those educated abroad, found him unacceptable on most 
counts, and many of the older civilian and military politicians dismissed him as a 
mere tribal soldier. Many of them derided him as a half-literate, raw and 
inexperienced young (35 years old) man, a cause for worry and embarrassment. 
Jokes were made about his ragged reading of speeches, and rumors circulated 
about the bad first impressions he had made on the monarchs of Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan. Moreover, it was easy to think the worst because so little was known 
about him. A tribal irregular in the Imam's army who joined the republicans and 
the regular army in the civil war, the young Salih came under the patronage of 
Chief-of-Staff al-Ghashmi in the mid-1970s. The latter persuaded President 
al-Hamdi to appoint him Military Governor of Taiz Province, the post he held 
until succeeding al-Ghashmi as president in 1978. 

The widespread belief that the institutions and practices of the al-Ghashmi 
and Salih regime were not morally right and proper is a burden it has shared with 
the al-Hamdi regime. There is rather broad agreement among Yemeni leaders that 
legitimacy in republican Yemen inheres in the constitutional system put in place 
by President Abd al-Rahman al-Iryani at the beginning of the 1970s. It is this 
system that is the standard against which subsequent regimes have been judged 
wanting by many. For their part, the tribal leaders valued the 1970 Constitution 
because it permitted them to enrich themselves and to protect tribal interests 
through their control of the Consultative Council. Although most modernists had 
been critical of the 1970 Constitution when it was in force, many of them had 
second thoughts during the years after President al-Hamdi suspended the consti- 
tution and replaced its executive and legislative organs with a command council. 
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The subsequent atrophy of that body resulted in an institutional vacuum that 
al-Hamdi failed to fill. Al-Ghashmi, while promising elections and talking at times 
as if the constitution were in effect, did not formally reinstate the 1970 Constitu- 
tion or its institutions. Instead, he created a new presidency and the People's 
Constituent Assembly, all the time emphasizing their transitory status. President 
Salih inherited this rickety extra-constitutional framework. Given his background 
and alleged path to power, the regime he headed was particularly vulnerable to 
being labeled a mere military dictatorship. 


ATTEMPTS TO STEM AND TURN THE POLITICAL TIDE: 1979-1981 


Despite much confusion and drift during President Salih’s first year, the 
regime made and began to act in terms of a major choice on broad strategy for 
domestic and external politics in the second half of 1979. The choice made was not 
one thought likely by most observers. During the months surrounding the border 
fight, most assumed that the changing political equation would inexorably push 
the vulnerable President Salih into a relationship of even greater dependence on 
Saudi Arabia and the northern tribes of Yemen. To many, this seemed the surest 
path to survival at a time when mere survival was an issue—indeed, perhaps the 
issue. Instead, President Salih chose to seek a political solution to the NDF 
rebellion and a normalization of relations with the PDRY. This choice involved 
great risks. If the effort failed, there was a good chance for the worst-case 
situation of renewed conflict with the NDF and the PDRY, on the one hand, and 
strained relations with Saudi Arabia and the tribalists, on the other. What made 
this grim prospect more likely was the unwillingness of the Salih regime to offer 
concessionary terms in its effort to resolve the differences it had with the NDF and 
the PDRY. To do so would have cost the regime much of what little support it still 
received from the political middle in the YAR and would have produced an 
outright break—and not just a strain—in relations with the Saudis and the 
tribalists. 

President Salih was prepared to take these risks in pursuit of an understand- 
ing with the NDF and the PDRY in part because of mounting pressure in the Arab 
world for solidarity in the wake of the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty. The Arab 
states which had provided good offices to end the border war, and which provided 
considerable development aid, were urging the YAR to make a sincere effort to 
resolve its differences with its Yemeni brothers. 

This, however, was not the main reason. Whatever else they may be, 
President Salih and his advisers are statists and nationalists. For them, survival at 
the price of moving much deeper into the embrace of the tribalists and the Saudis 
was anathema because it would have turned the clock back to the early 1970s, 
when the tribalists severely constrained the state and Saudi Arabia treated the 
YAR as a virtual dependency. Revulsion at this prospect was strong within the 
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regime, particularly within the officers’ corps upon which President Salih de- 
pended most immediately for support, and among the other republican national- 
ists who were its potential supporters. Moreover, a small number of modernists 
viewed an effort to resolve problems with the NDF more positively as a means to 
correct an imbalance in republican Yemen. The NDF traced its roots back to the 
Yemeni left of the 1960s, to the parties which had been expelled from the body 
politic in the wake of an intra-republican fight in 1968. This expulsion had 
produced a Yemeni republic in the 1970s that was weighted strongly toward the 
interests of the tribalists and the urban traditionalists. In 1975, President al-Hamdi 
had attempted to redress the balance by purging the leading tribalists. Since it did 
not involve the reincorporation of the left, however, this change had shifted the 
regime's center of gravity toward the modern sector at the cost of greatly 
narrowing its base of support. In 1979, farsighted Yemenis realized that the 
tribalists had to be accommodated, but felt that this could be done safely only if 
the elements represented by the NDF were also readmitted to the body politic, an 
addition that would both broaden the regime's base and strengthen its statist 
orientation. 


THE NDF REBELLION AND THE YAR'S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


The decision of the Salih regime to seek survival through a resolution of the 
NDF rebellion thrust external relations to the forefront. Indeed, these relations 
provided much of the environment within which domestic politics were played out 
during the early 1980s. 


The PDRY and the NDF Rebellion 


Y AR government statements shed little light on the long minuet danced by 
the two Yemeni regimes and the NDF during the three years after the border fight 
in early 1979. Since the YAR never officially acknowledged its existence, the NDF 
did not appear in the cast of characters in statements except under the guise of 
vague references to ‘‘dissidents’’ and ‘‘subversives.’’ Statements on relations 
with the PDRY took their cue from the Reconciliation Summit and masqueraded 
under the theme of unification. In fact, however, unification was not regarded by 
either side as an immediate issue. What was at issue between them was the 
normalization of relations and the avoidance of serious conflict. What made these 
more modest goals difficult of attainment was PDRY support for the NDF's 
opposition to the Salih regime. Put simply, the YAR wanted the PDRY to end 
unconditionally its support of the NDF, and the PDRY wanted the regime in 
Sanaa tó reincorporate the NDF into a more progressive—that is, anti-tribal, 
anti-Saudi, anti-imperialist—Y AR. Caught between the two regimes, the NDF 
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wanted to be reincorporated into the YAR on generous terms and, to this end, 
wanted continued PDRY support. 

The policies of the YAR and the PDRY toward each other and toward the 
NDF shifted suddenly on several occasions during these three years, leading 
many to judge either or both parties as capricious if not mendacious. In fact, 
however, these changes in relations were largely the result of the strong and direct 
impact of domestic politics on these relations—and vice versa—in both Yemens. 
In the PDRY, stands taken on the NDF and the YAR served as a litmus test by 
which revolutionaries were grouped and graded; in the Y AR, political alignments 
and assessments of the Salih regime were based largely on the issue of the NDF 
and the PDRY. Furthermore, in each of the Yemens, the opponents of a 
negotiated settlement of differences had formidable external support. The Saudis 
strongly backed the tribalists and other conservatives in their insistence that 
President Salih deal sternly with the NDF and the PDRY, and support for the 
pro-NDF faction in the PDRY regime came from at least Libya and Syria. As a 
consequence, every agreement between the two Yemens designed to resolve the 
NDF rebellion immediately generated strong pressures on both regimes to violate 
its letter and spirit. This made it extremely difficult for the leaders of both regimes 
to follow through on a policy of moderation, whatever their inclinations or 
intentions. 

The tight linkage between domestic and external politics was evident within 
months of the March 1979 Reconciliation Summit. Several joint YAR-PDRY 
committees, created under the first unification agreement in 1972, held meetings 
between the late spring and early summer. The special envoys of the two 
heads-of-state met several times during this period, and the YAR foreign minister 
went to Aden for talks in early August. On a related front, President Salih initiated 
talks with NDF representatives in Sanaa in June, and rumors circulated in July of 
an imminent settlement under which the NDF dissidents would be reincorporated 
into the YAR. Instead, August and September were marked by a pause in contacts 
between the YAR and both the NDF and the PDRY, a pause paralleled in each 
Yemen by domestic political problems that largely turned on inter-Yemeni affairs. 
On August 9, a major cabinet reshuffle occurred in Aden, precipitated by policy 
differences between the head-of-state, Chairman Abd al-Fattah Ismail, and Prime 
Minister Ali Nasir Muhammad. At issue was, euphemistically, “the path to 
unity" with the YAR, Chairman Ismail favoring all means, including armed 
struggle, and Prime Minister Muhammad favoring a peaceful path. For its part, 
the regime in Sanaa had to deal with a plot against President Salih by military 
officers who allegedly had Saudi connections and were motivated by their 
opposition to rapprochement with the PDRY and the NDF. The major tribalists 
and other conservatives expressed openly their opposition to rapprochement and, 
presumably with the moral and material support of the Saudis, proceeded late in 
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the summer with their plans to form an ''Islamic Front’’ to oppose the NDF and 
the PDRY. 

Contacts between the two Yemens picked up with the visit of Prime Minister 
Muhammad to Sanaa in early October. The increased tempo of meetings, joint 
statements and minor agreements peaked in January 1980, and then, except for a 
brief period in March, dropped off sharply from late January until late April. The 
hiatus in contacts in the spring of 1980 was directly related to an intense political 
struggle in Aden that resulted in the bloodless overthrow of Abd al-Fattah Ismail 
by Ali Nasir Muhammad on April 21. The hiatus was also related to the stalemate 
of discussions between the Salih regime and the NDF. Talks between the two 
parties had resumed in late 1979 and the leader of the NDF, Sultan Ahmad Umar, 
came to Sanaa for meetings in January 1980. By the end of that month, rumors 
were again circulating that an accord was imminent, and Sultan Ahmad Umar 
announced in February from Aden that he and President Salih had signed an 
agreement resolving major differences on January 31. This claim was belied by the 
complete silence of the YAR government on this matter over the following 
months. 

The leadership change in Aden in April 1980 ushered in several months of 
intensive inter-Yemeni diplomacy, much of it focused on the problem of the NDF. 
Most observers thought that the moderation and pragmatism of the PDRY's new 
head-of-state, and the widespread desire for peace in Aden that his takeover 
seemed to reflect, probably meant a decline in PDRY support for the NDF. On 
May 3, the YAR's prime minister, Abd al-Aziz Abd al-Ghani, was warmly 
received when he arrived in Aden for talks. An economic accord was signed, and 
the joint statement that followed this visit stressed economic cooperation rather 
than the more unlikely goal of political unification. The PDRY's minister of 
defense was in the YAR in May and Chairman Ali Nasir Muhammad arrived in 
Sanaa on June 9 for several days of discussions. Agreements were concluded to 
create three joint Yemeni companies. More important, the two heads-of-state 
reached a secret agreement under which each regime pledged not to support 
military, political or propaganda activity directed against the other regime, an 
agreement which, if implemented, had obvious implications for the future of the 
NDF. The PDRY’s chief-of-staff visited Sanaa in July and the minister of defense 
was there in August. Chairman Muhammad was in the YAR twice in September, 
for talks and for the celebration of Revolution Day. 

Confusion over their alleged agreement did not prevent talks between the 
Salih regime and the NDF from continuing intermittently through the summer of 
1980. Sultan Ahmad Umar and his NDF colleague, Yahya al-Shami, were in 
Sanaa in March and May, as were other NDF representatives in August, and the 
NDF was referring months later to a “May agreement" and an "August 
agreement." On balance, however, the improved relations between the two 
Yemens in the months after the accession of Chairnan Muhammad were 
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paralleled by increasing conflict between the YAR and the NDF. At the end of 
April, only days after the leadership change in Aden, the NDF accused the Salih 
regime of retreating from ‘‘the principles of national unity” on which it claimed 
both sides had agreed in January. The accusations continued, and in August it 
blamed the regime for ''terminating the dialogue." The government in Sanaa 
acknowledged neither these charges nor the alleged agreements. 

More serious than the NDF's verbal attacks was the sporadic fighting that 
started in May and continued through the summer of 1980. The clashes involved 
NDF insurgents and both YAR uniformed forces and tribal irregulars under the 
banner of the newly-formed Islamic Front. Most of the engagements occurred in 
the rugged southeastern border areas where NDF elements had long had a 
presence. Many observers attributed the increased fighting to the improved 
relations between the PDRY and the YAR. Fearful that Chairman Muhammad 
would act on his agreement with President Salih and limit its freedom of action, 
the NDF had moved most of its fighters over the border into the YAR, thereby 
increasing the chance of clashes with Y AR forces. For its part, the YAR was more 
inclined to engage NDF units near the border because of a growing belief that 
PDRY forces would not intervene to protect them. 

The fighting increased in frequency and severity in the last quarter of 1980, 
primarily because the Salih regime concluded that fruitful discussions could not 
take place until the military balance was tilted more clearly in its favor. Using 
well-equipped regular forces and the tribal irregulars of the Islamic Front, the 
regime launched a major offensive against NDF positions in the border area over 
a three-week period in December. In January 1981, NDF leader Yahya al-Shami 
declared that all negotiations with the Y AR had been suspended. He asserted that 
the regime had turned from dialogue to all-out fighting and that, given the scale of 
the fighting, President Salih must be responsible for this turn of events. 

Although subsiding with the end of the December offensive, the fighting 
continued fitfully through the early spring of 1981. Better equipped than in the 
past, the guerrillas proved able to stand their ground against the YAR's regular 
and irregular forces. Moreover, during the last months of 1980, they had 
established a presence in the heavily-populated highlands far to the northwest of 
the southeastern border. The NDF increased its presence in these areas in early 
1981 and reports had it setting up rudimentary services and administration. 
Despite claims that the strength of the rebels was exaggerated, the government 
admitted in private that the rebellion was straining its resources and that the 
situation had deteriorated in the spring. Observers were beginning to refer to the 
rebellion as a war of attrition. 

The Salih regime adopted a more aggressive posture in the early summer of 
1981, when it concentrated forces close to the areas controlled by the NDF. Major 
sweeps of the southeastern border area were launched in July and September, and 
another month of heavy combat extended from late October to late November. 
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Although the fighting over these months was intermittent, many of the battles 
were fierce and the casualties, among civilians as well as combatants, were high. 
The absence of high-level discussions over most of 1981 was apparent in NDF 
claims that the Salih regime refused to meet and that it had broken ceasefires 
arranged by third parties. Although the regime ignored these charges, it said in 
private that the NDF had raised its demands so unrealistically as to make 
negotiations fruitless. 

The protracted and sometimes heavy fighting, beginning with the YAR's 
campaign in December 1980, had a severely chilling effect on relations between 
the two Yemens during most of 1981. Although the two heads-of-state met at the 
Islamic Summit in January, contacts thereafter were few and at a low level. The 
fighting and the breakdown of talks between the YAR and the NDF had 
strengthened the hand of the militant, pro-NDF faction in the PDRY regime, and 
pressure from that quarter probably contributed to the absence of any new 
initiatives by Chairman Muhammad. For its part, the Salih regime showed little 
interest in improving relations with the PDRY so long as it failed to reduce 
drastically its support of the NDF. 

In a marked turnabout, the heads-of-state of the two Yemens held three 
summit meetings during the last third of 1981. This development was the result of 
a growing realization on both sides that relations had eroded seriously and that the 
escalating fighting threatened to bring their forces into direct conflict. In addition, 
the regional situation was creating renewed pressure for Arab solidarity at a time 
when both Yemens needed new regional development aid. Chairman Muhammad 
traveled to the YAR in September, and during their discussions the two heads- 
of-state reaffirmed the agreement of June 1980 under which each regime pledged 
not to support military, political or propaganda activity directed against the other 
regime. Upon returning to Aden, however, Chairman Muhammad was unable to 
persuade his colleagues to endorse his acceptance of President Salih's un- 
compromising terms on the NDF. Fighting between the forces of the YAR and the 
NDF again intensified shortly after the failure of this latest diplomatic initiative. 

The second summit occurred in Kuwait under the sponsorship of the Emir of 
Kuwait on November 23, 1981, on the eve of the Fez Arab Summit. The talks, 
which included leaders of the NDF, resulted in a new ceasefire agreement. Then, 
a week later, just after the Fez Arab Summit, President Salih became the first 
YAR president to travel to Aden. During this visit, on December 2, the two 
heads-of-state concluded a broad economic and political cooperation agreement. 
The accord provided for the creation of the Supreme Yemeni Council, consisting 
of the two heads-of-state and charged with carrying out unification, and for the 
creation of a ministerial committee and a secretariat to execute joint projects. The 
agreement also called for joint defense coordination, demilitarization of the border 
areas and free passage over the borders. Most important, the agreement again 
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reaffirmed the June 1980 pledge by each regime not to support dissidents against 
the other regime. 


The Saudi Connection Strained and Other Relations Reordered 


As already indicated, many observers in early 1979 thought that President 
Salih had no place to go other than deeper into the arms of the Saudis. American 
officials in Sanaa believed that the border fight and the Saudi-funded transfer of 
United States arms to the YAR would cement Yemeni-Saudi ties and lead to the 
expulsion of Soviet military advisers, a goal long sought by the United States and 
its Saudi ally. Moreover, there was Abdallah al-Asnaj, close friend of the Saudis 
and bitter enemy of the Marxist rulers of his native Aden, still serving an 
inexperienced President Salih as foreign minister; Muhammad Khamis, another 
man with strong Saudi ties, remained head of the powerful national security 
organization. 

This scenario of a closer-than-ever patron-client relationship between the 
YAR and Saudi Arabia was belied by events almost as quickly as it was 
propounded. Both Foreign Minister al-Asnaj and Security Chief Khamis lost 
influence by mid-1979. However, the bold and surprising stroke that shattered this 
scenario was the conclusion of a major arms deal between the YAR and the Soviet 
Union in the late summer of 1979. The new arms, reported to be worth $600 
million and to include MIG-21s and heavy tanks, began to arrive in September. 
Instead of leaving the YAR, the Soviet military advisers soon increased in 
number. 

The YAR's sudden turn to the Soviet Union for new arms constituted a 
Yemeni assertion of partial independence from Saudi Arabia and was the direct 
result of the Saudis' insensitive handling of both the transfer of United States arms 
and the diplomatic situation after the border fight and the unification agreéittent. 
The $300 million triangular USA-Saudi-YAR arms deal, accelerated with great 
show by the Carter administration during the border fight, did not result in the 
political gains that arms transfers are supposed to yield. The Saudis, who insisted 
on controlling the arms they had paid for, tried to make their transfer conditional 
on the YAR taking a more militant stance toward the NDF and the PDRY at the 
very time that the Salih regime decided to seek a resolution of differences with 
these parties. The Saudis' heavy-handed dealings with the YAR during this crisis 
period were almost as damaging and humiliating to President Salih as the army's 
poor showing in the border fight. Under strong domestic political pressure, 
President Salih needed to shore up his position quickly with the military and other 
elements in the country. The surest way to do this was to stand up to the Saudis 
by turning to the Soviet Union for arms, even if this cost him the support of some 
tribal leaders and conservatives. 


The Soviet arms deal of 1979 ushered in two years of cool and sometimes 
strained relations between the YAR and Saudi Arabia. Given the former's great 
dependence on the latter for financial aid, the extent to which the YAR 
downgraded, neglected and took risks with its Saudi connection during this period 
is quite remarkable. Relations deteriorated, and trust and understanding broke 
down. The Saudis remained very uneasy about the possibility that the Salih 
regime might choose or be forced to move to the left in its negotiations with the 
PDRY and the NDF. Some Yemenis were annoyed by. Saudi promotion of the 
tribalists’ Islamic Front, regarding it as another instance of meddling in Yemeni 
affairs, while others were angered by Saudi Arabia's indifference toward the 
rampant smuggling across their common border. 

This strain in relations was never admitted and was rarely evident on the 
surface. From the outset, the YAR played down any political significance in its 
turn to the Soviet Union for arms, insisting that this move was merely part of a 
continuing policy of ‘‘arms diversification." Nevertheless, the Salih regime felt 
compelled by November 1979 to deny the existence of any problems with Saudi 
Arabia, and both parties felt the need repeatedly to issue similar denials 
throughout the first quarter of 1980. Despite the denials, there persisted rumors of 
various differences and grievances. The strains did not lead to a rupture, however, 
and Saudi Arabia agreed during meetings in the spring to the usual high level of 
development aid and budget subsidies for the YAR in fiscal 1980/81. Except for 
President Salih's visit to Saudi Arabia in August, high-level contacts between the 
two neighbors dropped off in the late spring, as did the rumors and denials of 
problems, and this situation prevailed for the rest of 1980. 

The same pattern of relations was repeated in 1981. Rumors and denials of 
serious problems, among them border clashes between Saudi and Yemeni forces 
and a cutoff or delay of funds to the YAR, flourished in the early months of the 
year. Prominent Yemenis openly complained about the failure of the Saudis to 
curtail the smuggling that was cutting government revenues and hurting import- 
ers. The most sensational occurrence was the arrest in March of ex-Foreign 
Minister al-Asnaj on charges of treason based on his private contacts with Saudi 
Arabia; this came a month after the unsolved murder of Muhammad Khamis, the 
ex-Chief of Security. Nevertheless, a flurry of high-level meetings in April 
resulted in Saudi Arabia again confirming its annual aid and subsidies to the YAR. 
As in the previous year, rumors and contacts both fell off late in the spring. 

Beyond its effect on the Saudi connection, the diplomacy surrounding the 
cessation of the border fight in 1979 served to shift the Y AR's regional relations. 
The political inactivity of the Saudis during this crisis allowed other Arab states, 
most notably Iraq and Kuwait, to take leading roles in seeking an '' Arab solution" 
to inter-Yemeni conflict. The formerly hostile regime in Baghdad took a friendly 
interest in the Y AR, and this was expressed most clearly in its agreement in 1979 
to finance development activities for $300 million. Some Yemenis hoped that Iraq 
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would replace Saudi Arabia as the Y AR's chief benefactor, an unlikelihood soon 
rendered impossible by Iraq's war with Iran and the OPEC oil crisis. Neverthe- 
less, Iraq did assume second place among the YAR's Arab donors. With the 
growing regional polarization in the early 1980s, the Y AR's strong ties with Iraq 
led to a cooling of relations between the YAR and Iraq's regional enemies, 
particulalry Syria, Libya and Iran. In an effort to avoid having to choose sides, the 
YAR spoke frequently of its commitment to common Arab positions and its 
opposition to Arab blocs. 

Alarmist statements by the Saudis and the Carter administration notwith- 
standing, the southwest corner of the Arabian Peninsula did not become a new 
battleground in the East-West struggle. Nevertheless, the position and prestige of 
the Great Powers in the YAR did change somewhat with the events of 1979. The 
Salih regime had not appreciated the transparent use of the Yemeni border fight by 
the Carter administration to demonstrate to both the Saudis and domestic critics 
its capacity for decisive action; nor had the regime been pleased by the United 
States’ persistent deferring to the Saudis on Yemeni affairs and its refusal to deal 
with the Y AR on an unmediated state-to-state basis. As a consequence, relations 
between the United Sates and the YAR soured in mid-1979, and thereafter were 
at best only proper. Throughout the early 1980s, the United States was criticized 
for its subordination of Yemeni interests to those of the Saudis, its strong support 
of Israel and the quality as well as the quantity of its aid program. 

After the 1979 arms deal, which reaffirmed the Soviet military presence, 
relations between the YAR and the Soviet Union improved steadily but 
undramatically. The Soviets appreciated the Y AR's restrained criticism of their 
intervention in Afghanistan and its decision not to seek entry into the new 
Saudi-sponsored Gulf Cooperation Council; in response, they extended a modest 
amount of new development aid and probably urged restraint upon the PDRY and 
the NDF. Relations reached a high point with the visit of President Salih to 
Moscow in October 1981, and with the Soviet Union's rather reluctant agreement 
permitting the YAR to defer repayment of loans made for the purchase of Soviet 
arms. 


DOMESTIC POLITICS: SHORING UP THE CENTER AND EXTENDING 
SUPPORT 


Soon superseded by the NDF rebellion, the shoring up of its shaky political 
position in Sanaa and other places under its control was the most pressing concern 
of the Salih regime during its first year. The ability of the regime to defy 
predictions and survive the spring of 1979'was partly a matter of good fortune. 
President Salih had been lucky to survive the coup attempt in October 1978; 
having failed, that attempt served him well by flushing out many hidden enemies. 
The regime survived the border fight partly because the victors were not prepared 
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for easy victory and partly because Arab mediators intervened so quickly and 
vigorously. Even the hasty agreement in March to unite with the PDRY, thought 
by many to be a grave mistake, served to confuse politics in the YAR; indeed, 
much of the new talk about political change was cut short by the air of unreality 
introduced by the unification agreement. Finally, many of the disaffected YAR 
leaders who had become convinced of the need for change were, upon reflection, 
sobered by the coup attempt and by the border fight. Many of them put aside their 
brave talk and resumed a wait-and-see stance by mid-1979. 

Although good fortune was a factor, the regime survived 1979 largely because 
President Salih kept his nerve and used the prevailing confusion and uncertainty 
to play for time. Although those who led the coup attempt were dealt with 
mercilessly, he did not resort generally to harsh and repressive methods to root 
out and eliminate opponents; nor did be make a bid for popular support through 
a campaign of self-promotion or announcements of grandiose schemes. At the 
same time, moreover, President Salih did take modest first steps to build support 
during the months after the coup attempt. Most of these initial steps were ad hoc 
acts that seemed hastily conceived and thought through only partially; many of 
them had little or no lasting effect. Nevertheless, the Salih regime did build upon 
some of these initiatives in a systematic manner and with results that were to 
prove cumulative in the 1980s. 

One of the regime's first political initiatives began in late 1978 and centered on 
the elections for the local development associations (LDAs) and the convention of 
the Confederation of Yemeni Development Associations. The regime publicized 
these events highly and made a concerted effort to identify President Salih with 
development in general and the LDA movement in particular, but in part because 
the border fight was soon to preempt the attention of most Yemenis, this public 
relations exercise did little to enhance his standing. 

A major cabinet reshuffle was carried out in March 1979, in the wake of the 
border fight. Several of the cabinet changes were clearly made to strengthen and 
broaden support for the regime with imporant leaders and their followers. The 
most significant appointment was that of Shaykh Mujahid abu Shuwarib as 
Deputy Prime Minister. Shaykh Mujahid is the protégé of the paramount shaykh 
of the Hashid tribal confederation, and his appointment was the first of a major 
tribal figure since President al-Hamdi expelled the tribalists from the state in 1975. 
Many interpreted his appointment as a big step in the long-predicted reconciliation 
with the northern tribes. Other cabinet changes were made with an eye toward the 
concerns of the modernists, the business community and the religious leadership. 

The cabinet reshuffle was closely followed by a major shakeup in the military 
command, a consequence of the poor performance of the army during the border 
fight. Another shakeup occurred in June and involved the dismissal of several 
commanders, this time amid rumors of a plot against the regime. Throughout this 
period, President Salih paid close attention to the loyalties and interests of the 
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officer corps. Seeking both to strengthen the armed forces and to increase his 
support within the corps, he introduced conscription and, more important, 
concluded the large arms deal with the Soviet Union in the fall of 1979. Staffing 
remained a continuing concern, and by mid-1980 observers were noting the 
number of relatives and other members of his tribe that President Salih had placed 
in key positions in the uniformed services. In addition, some of the military 
politicians who had played leading roles in the republic prior to al-Hamdi's rule in 
the mid-1970s were rehabilitated and appointed to high posts. 

Another set of actions designed to build support and legitimacy was taken in 
May 1979, and pertained to the consultative organs of the state. President Salih 
signed a decree amending the laws governing the appointed, quasi-legislative 
People's Constituent Assembly (PCA). The major changes increased the size and 
nominal powers of the PCA. On the same day, he created a new Presidental 
Advisory Council. Among the notables appointed to this body were two who had 
been conspicuously absent from the government since early in the al-Hamdi era— 
Shaykh Abdallah ibn Husayn al-Ahmar, the paramount shaykh of the Hashid 
confederation, and Dr. Hasan Makki, a well-known progressive politician. 
Together, the creation of the Advisory Council and the enlargement of the PCA 
provided President Salih with new positions which he could use as rewards in his 
effort to co-opt a broader array of politicians and notables. Finally, President Salih 
took the occasion of the announcement of these changes to declare that ‘‘free, 
direct and public elections” for a permanent legislature would be held in February 
1980. 

Other political initiatives were taken by the Salih regime during the second 
half of 1979. The promised legislative elections seemed to move closer to fruition 
when a committee to prepare for them was set up with much publicity in July. By 
far, the most daring political move began in June when President Salih initiated 
talks with the NDF. Although it dismissed rumors that its expansion to include 
NDF ministers was imminent, the government did assert that members of 
"opposition groups" would be allowed to take part as individuals in the upcoming 
elections. 

The negotiations with the NDF did not result in agreement and the elections 
promised for February 1980 were not held. President Salih had to announce that 
more preparation and improved security were needed before the holding of 
elections. Since the regime could not risk elections that an untamed NDF might 
discredit or disrupt, the failure of the two paties to reach agreement had made the 
postponement inevitable. The promise of elections on a specific date in the near 
future had been a serious miscalculation, a tactical mistake, on the part of 
President Salih. The promise made sense only if he thought that the NDF would 
be won over or neutralized before the elections, and he probably did begin talks 
under the mistaken belief that this could be achieved. If so, this bid for a quick 
political fix failed, and the need to postpone the elections was a setback and an 
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embarrassment. Many viewed it as confirmation that the creation of the Advisory 
Council, the enlargement of the PCA and other actions taken in 1979 had done 
little to strengthen the President's position. At best, they said, these actions had 
bought him a little time and temporarily co-opted some notables. Although many 
regarded his ability to survive 1979 as no small feat, most regarded his prospects 
in early 1980 as not much better than they had been a year earlier. 

In retrospect, however, it is apparent that the breakdown in talks with the 
NDF and the postponement of elections in early 1980 overlapped with the modest 
beginnings of a more elaborate, systematic and prolonged effort both to re- 
constitute the political system and to increase the support and legitimacy of the 
Salih regime. The first public indication of this new initiative came in February 
when it was announced that President Salih had received the first draft of what 
came to be known as the National Pact. In March, President Salih explained that 
the new Pact would serve the nation as ‘‘a guide for sound and comprehensive 

` national action.” Later he was to describe it as “ʻa theory of political action.” 

The idea of a national pact has an important place in the modern political lore 
of Yemen, and it resonates with a similarly-named statement of political principles 
framed on the eve of the ill-fated 1948 Revolution. Although the origins of the new 
initiative are obscure, it may have surfaced in the discussions held nightly by 
President Salih during the month of Ramadan in August 1979. In any case, the new 
National Pact and, more important, the process by which it was discussed, 
revised and approved were to play a central role in the more elaborate effort at 
consensus building and political reconstitution that began in early 1980. 

The next and most innovative building block in the this new effort was put 
into place in May with the creation of the National Dialogue Committee (NDC), 
a body consisting of a broad range of prominent Yemenis. In announcing its 
formation, President Salih charged the NDC with conducting a dialogue with the 
various national elements over the coming months. He said that the NDC was 
both to use the draft Pact as a working paper and to prepare and distribute with 
the draft a questionnaire as a part of the process of dialogue; it was then to use the 
results of the public discussion as the basis for revising the Pact. Finally, 
President Salih on this same occasion announced plans to convene a General 
People’s Congress for the purpose of adopting the final version of the Pact. With 
the Pact to guide all national forces, he said, it would then be possible to hold free 
and open elections for a new legislature. 

In proposing to hold the General People’s Congress (GPC) as a prelude to 
legislative elections, President Salih was merely reviving a proposal made by 
President al-Hamdi in 1977 and reiterated by President al-Ghashmi in 1978. The 
element new to President Salih’s proposal was the elaborate process by which he 
would move the Yemeni polity from where it was in 1980 to the actual holding of 
such a congress—that is, a national dialogue based on the Pact and under the 
supervision of the NDC. This structured process provided for considerable 
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activity, ceremony and popular participation. Most important, its several steps 
provided the flexibility required by a future made uncertain by the NDF rebellion. 
By making it protracted and open-ended, the regime gave itself the freedom to 
advance or retard the process as political circumstances might warrant. 

The NDC met frequently during the second half of 1980 and its activities were 
well publicized. In early December, it announced completion of the first phase of 
its work and then appointed several subcommittees, directing them to carry the 
draft Pact and the questionnaire to meetings with the people in the various parts 
of the country. Under the auspices of these subcommittees, local popular 
conferences were held at many locations over the first four months of 1981. In 
March, the regime described this much-publicized process as a ‘‘plebiscite’’ in 
which the opinion of five per cent of the total population was being canvassed. 

The plebiscite completed, President Salih directed the NDC in May to make 
prompt use of the results to revise the Pact so that the GPC and the legislative 
elections could be held as soon as possible. This work was carried out during the 
remaining months in 1981, again with considerable publicity. On the occasion of 
September 26 Revolution Day, President Salih spelled out once more the 
relationship between the National Pact, the plebiscite, the GPC and the elections. 
A government decree in October authorized the convening of the GPC on an 
unspecified date in 1982 and stated that it would include 1000 delegates, 700 
chosen locally by the people and 300 appointed by the regime. 

Despite the escalation in conflict with the NDF in 1981, the theme of the 
national dialogue remained reconciliation and unity based on the principles of the 
Pact and the 1962 Revolution. Thinly-veiled allusions to the NDF spoke of the day 
when opposition elements would choose to join the dialogue and be welcomed 
back into the political fold. The theme of national reconciliation was further 
emphasized when, on Revolution Day, President Salih invited ex-presidents 
Abdallah al-Sallal and Abd al-Rahman al-Iryani to return from exile. Both 
accepted and were welcomed back by the Salih regime in October 1981. With their 
return, only the NDF leaders and a handful of other politicians remained outside 
the system defined by the ongoing dialogue on the National Pact. To tie up one of 
the remaining loose ends, the 1970 Constitution was quietly reinstated to provide 
the framework within which a new legislature would be elected after the GPC had 
met. 


THE GOVERNMENT REVITALIZED 


By 1980, the Salih regime's preoccupation with the politics of survival had 
resulted in a marked deterioration of the government's ability to perform even 
moderately well its modest role in either day-to-day social and economic affairs or 
longer-term development activities. Many needed decisions were not being made 
and many needed actions were not being taken. 
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The perception that the government was not doing its job, coupled with 
growing fears about the security situation, spawned a sense of foreboding within 
the business and foreign development communities in the YAR. Moreover, a 
mood of discontent and even anger gradually eroded and replaced the optimism 
and expansive thinking of the second half of the 1970s. Many Yemenis expressed 
disillusionment with the pace and results of development, laying blame for this on 
the government as well as on foreign donors, companies and experts. Acting on 
these feelings, Yemenis in increasing numbers ceased to invest new capital in 
Yemen. Instead, they sent or kept it abroad. 

For their part, foreign donors and companies had second thoughts about 
Yemen as a place to get things done and to turn a profit. Donors complained that 
public agencies, including the once-respected Central Planning Organization, 
were not making prompt decisions and facilitating project work. Consequently, 
some donors began to question the government's commitment to development 
and spoke of cutting or even ending their aid programs. Foreign banks complained 
about punitive regulations, low deposits and uncollectible loans, and foreign 
contractors complained about customs and labor difficulties and the failure of 
government clients to pay their bills. Many of the companies working in Yemen 
declined to bid on new government contracts. Seven had withdrawn from Yemen 
by 1980, and others were talking openly about this option. 

Although the changing economic climate did not go unnoticed by the 
government, it was the hard figures on the growing balance-of-payments deficit 
and the decline in workers' remittances projected for 1979/80 that finally brought 
home to the political leadership that a financial and economic crisis was imminent. 
Given the size of the growing deficit, it was projected that foreign exchange 
reserves built up over the past few years would be exhausted in another year or 
two. The rise in deficits and the decline in remittances were closely tied together, 
since it was the massive inflow of remittance money that had financed rapidly 
increasing imports after 1974. The significance of the declining remittances was 
not lost on the Salih regime; they had fueled the prosperity that was the key to 
domestic political support or indifference. 

The loss of momentum and looming shortfalls in the First Five-Year Plan also 
provided rather clear indications of impending trouble. By early 1980, government 
officials were acutely aware that the continued flow of generous amounts of 
external aid depended upon salvaging as much as possible of the plan during its 
last year and, more important, upon preparing and promoting the next plan. 
Again, the relationship between domestic political quietism and the prosperity 
sustained in part by externally-supported development activities did not escape 
the Salih regime. 

In early moves to address these problems, the YAR government sought out 
the expert counsel of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. The 
event that most clearly signalled the regime's concern, however, was the 
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unexpected appointment of Dr. Abd al-Karim al-Iryani as prime minister in 
October 1980. Dr. al-Iryani's appointment was well received, especially among 
Yemeni modernists and within the development community. As minister of 
development and founding chairman of the Central Planning Organization, he had 
come to be regarded by many in the mid-1970s as Yemen’s “Mr. Development." 

Nevertheless, even among the new prime minister's strongest admirers, there 
was skepticism as to what the political leadership would permit him to do and, 
even if given a relatively free hand, what he could do under existing conditions. 
Many of the skeptics judged Yemen's problems to be too intractable to yield to the 
efforts of any one man or group of men in government. They are pointed to the 
uninspired composition of the new cabinet, alleging that the choice of all but one 
of the ministers had been dictated by President Salih, who felt compelled to 
appoint his favorites among an array of ill-assorted groups. 

During the first year of the al-Iryani government, the doubters could also 
point to the absence of dramatic accomplishments. The high politics of the 
struggle with the NDF and relations with the PDRY and the Saudis had picked up, 
and the statements and actions of the political-military leaders upstaged those of 
the prime minister and the technocrats in his cabinet. Moreover, Prime Minister 
al-Iryani's early efforts were by their very nature neither dramatic nor visible. He 
spent much time reorganizing and restaffing his office in order to increase his 
capacity to set policy and monitor government activities; he also tried to limit 
access to his office and to insist that requests be taken to offices farther down the 
government hierarchy. High on his agenda was the revitalization of the Central 
Planning Organization (CPO) and its restoration to the pivotal place it had 
occupied in the development process in the mid-1970s. To these ends, the CPO 
was reorganized and an effort was made to give it greater financial control as the 
paymaster of development activities. 

Although skepticism persisted as to whether the regime was willing or able to 
address economic problems, the outline of the al-Iryani government's economic 
management and planning team was apparent by mid-1981. At its apex was the 
prime minister, working closely with the new CPO chairman and with ex-prime 
minister Abd al-Ghani, now second vice president. Below them were able 
technocrats in charge of key financial institutions and at least a few of the 
technical ministries and special authorities. Most important, however, was the 
evolving relationship of trust and respect between President Salih and this core in 
the government. President Salih listened to the top technocrats and deferred to 
their judgment on most matters concerning development and government opera- 
tions. By late 1981, observers were beginning to discern a mutually-beneficial 
relationship between the political-military leadership, headed by President Salih, 
and the government headed by Prime Minister al-Iryani. 

President Salih had made clear what he regarded as the priority task of the 
new government when, at the swearing-in ceremony in October 1980, he called for 
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a review of progress on the First Five-Year Plan. The al-Iryani government acted 
promptly on this directive, and did so in light of the need to begin immediately on 
the preparation of the Second Five-Year Plan for 1982-1986. The Supreme 
Committee for the Second Development Plan and a technical committee to assist 
it were formed in early 1981. Work on the new plan began immediately and the 
` tempo of activity increased sharply over the rest of 1981. Prime Minister al-Iryani 
indicated in early December that the broad outlines of the plan had been adopted 
by the Supreme Committee and that no major changes were expected. 

From the outset, preparation of the Second Five-Year Plan was orchestrated 
with one eye on the international development community and potential donors. 
Official statements by President Salih, the prime minister and others began to 
prepare the Yemeni public and the development community for the new plan well 
before its first draft was completed. By late 1981, when the government an- 
nounced its intentions to hold an international development conference to 
promote the plan, the government was already giving potential donors previews of 
those components in which interest in collaboration had been expressed. 

The preparation and initial promotion of the plan were paralleled by a 
campaign to restore the confidence and good will of the businesses and develop- 
ment agencies already operating in the YAR. The foreign banks were assured that 
their needs would be given more careful consideration and leaders of the Yemeni 
private sector were promised a major say and role in plan activities. An effort was 
also made to resolve the backlog of disputes between foreign contractors and 
government agencies, and assurances were given that new procedures would 
prevent such disputes in the future. This campaign to restore confidence and allay 
fears was quite successful and, although in agreement that the past two years were 
best forgotten, many of those involved in development in the YAR were by late 
1981 reasonably optimistic about the future and willing to buy into the next 
stage— provided the security situation did not worsen. 


POLITICAL PIECES PUT INTO PLACE: 1982 


Each of the major concerns of the Salih regime reached a critical point and 
was dealt with successfully during the first eight months of 1982. From the 
perspective of the mid-1980s, it appears that the items on the YAR’s political 
agenda simply came up and fell into place as if preordained. Instead, they came 
together when and in the way they did through foresight, orchestration and 
nerve—and a bit of luck. By no means smooth and easy, the process required 
much pushing and hauling to produce desired results. 
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The NDF and the PDRY 


Despite the summit meetings in late 1981, the dynamics of inter-Yemeni 
affairs at the beginning of 1982 were little changed from those of the previous two 
years. The NDF remained unwilling to end its rebellion on terms deemed 
acceptable to the Salih regime, and the PDRY remained either unwilling or unable 
to persuade the NDF to do so. Because of renewed polarization in the Arab world, 
Chairman Muhammad was under strong pressure from the militant faction of his 
regime and its Libyan and Syrian allies not to end support for the NDF. Similarly, 
the regime in Sanaa was under increasing pressure from domestic elements as well 
as its Saudi benefactors to seek a military solution to the rebellion. 

This familiar stalemate was not to persist for long into 1982, and it was the 
YAR that acted to change the equation. In early 1982, President Salih and his 
advisers concluded that the status quo would inevitably lead to a renewal of the 
war of attrition and that this was no longer a tolerable alternative to an ending of 
the rebellion; they also concluded that they could not rely on the PDRY for much 
help in securing its ends. Consequently, the Salih regime decided to use increased 
military pressure to force the NDF to come to terms, even at the risk of worsened 
relations and armed conflict with the PDRY. The regime was well aware of the 
risks involved. Since the border fight in 1979, it had required that its forces 
operate so as to minimize the chance of engagement with those of the PDRY. 
Accordingly, NDF units had been able to operate freely over the border from 
bases in the PDRY. Whenever the YAR put pressure on their forward positions, 
the NDF fighters withdrew over the border, secure in the belief that YAR units 
would not pursue them for fear of encounters with PDRY forces. To wage a more 
vigorous campaign against the NDF meant that YAR forces would have to occupy 
and secure their borderlands, and probably fire across the border if not actually 
cross it in “‘hot pursuit” of NDF units. 

Events in early 1982 suggested that the YAR was prepared to step up 
operations against the NDF. Officials in Sanaa were expressing off the record their 
belief that the PDRY could no longer control the NDF because of direct aid from 
Libya and that, accordingly, the YAR would have to take matters into its own 
hands. In addition, high-level contacts with Saudi Arabia increased noticeably and 
there was talk about new Saudi military aid. Great Britain acknowledged in 
February that the YAR had approached it about supplying military advisers. 

In February, the skirmishes that had punctuated the ceasefire over the 
previous two months gave way to heavier fighting, and by early March major 
battles were raging near the border and in the interior of the YAR. In one instance, 
NDF units laid seige to the border town of Juban and its garrison; in response, the 
YAR sent its airforce into action for the first time in several months. Due to 
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nearness of the heavy fighting, the PDRY mobilized its forces on its side of the 
border in late March, creating a situation disturbingly reminiscent of that prior to 
the conflict between the two Yemens in 1979. Although most of the PDRY troops 
were redeployed in early April to help the victims of severe flooding, the causes 
of the tensions remained. Adding to those tensions, YAR security forces in 
mid-March began a prolonged roundup of suspected NDF members in the cities, 
a development that seemed to close the door to talks more tightly. 

Two events during this period further convinced the Salih regime of the need 
for increased military action: the NDF's use of SAM missiles to shoot down two 
YAR planes in mid-March and the capture of the besieged Juban garrison in early 
April. Although of little military significance, the fall of Juban raised the 
credibility and morale of the NDF; moreover, it occurred only days before the 
international development conference convened in Sanaa, at a time when the 
Salih regime was trying to show the world that it had the security situation under 
control. The use of the SAM missiles indicated to the Y AR regime that Chairman 
Muhammad, whatever his inclinations, could control neither the flow of arms to 
the NDF nor the faction within his own regime that favored full support of the 
rebellion, an interpretation supported by reports from Aden of sharp political 
conflict over the missile incident. The anger and impatience of the regime in Sanaa 
is evident in a frank statement by Prime Minister al-Iryani: ‘The most active 
opposition force is . . . a 100% Marxist-Leninist party. . . . What use is there in 
denying it? Everybody knows that this party has established its headquarters in 
Aden, that the arms it receives pass through South Yemen, and that its guerrillas 
carry out most of their movements on the other side of the border.” 

Despite an attempt by Arab mediators to arrange another ceasefire in early 
April, fighting soon resumed and tensions again rose in the border area. That the 
combat did not escalate sharply during these weeks was largely the result of the 
Salih regime's wish to contain the fighting at the time of the development 
conference. In late April, the conference over, the YAR launched the offensive 
expected ever since the fall of Juban. Continuing into early May, the campaign 
involved fighting as fierce or fiercer than that during the 1979 border war. YAR 
forces won a decisive victory over the NDF fighters, taking Juban and the NDF’s 
main supply route north from the PDRY. At this point, the main force of NDF 
guerrillas seemed faced with the prospect of total defeat or expulsion from the 
YAR—unless PDRY forces joined in the fighting. 

Clearly, by early May, the possibility of a military confrontation between the 
two Yemens was greater than at any time since 1979. Faced with this prospect, 
one that both regimes and most of the other Arab states wished to avoid, the 
leaders of the YAR and the PDRY held yet another summit. The three-day 
meeting convened in the Y AR on May 5, 1982. On this occasion, a concession by 
President Salih, coupled with his demonstrated readiness to take risks in order to 
crush the NDF forces, opened the way to a political settlement. He agreed to 
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proclaim an amnesty for NDF members and to incorporate into the political 
system those NDF members who accepted its terms. In return, Chairman 
Muhammad again agreed to carry out his promise to end PDRY support for the 
NDF. President Salih's explicit pledge of amnesty and political incorporation gave 
the PDRY chairman what he needed to override the more militant faction of his 
regime. As the leaders of the two Yemens were striking their bargain, several of 
the NDF leaders and their armed forces broke ranks and came to terms with the 
regime in Sanaa. 

During the weeks following this latest summit, pressures were strong on both 
Yemeni leaders to undo or back off once again from their agreement. There 
remained elements in the YAR, probably still encouraged by the Saudis, for whom 
the idea of an amnesty or anything less than a crushing defeat of the NDF was 
anathema; some wanted to destroy once-and-for-all the left in the Y AR, to settle 
old scores with the PDRY and even to purge the Arabian Peninsula of Marxism by 
overthrowing the PDRY regime. On the other side, there were those in Aden and 
elsewhere who saw the NDF as the proper vehicle for the unification of the two 
Yemens and for the advancement of revolution on the Arabian Peninsula. Finally, 
there were elements within the NDF itself, notably those close to Sultan Ahmad 
Umar, who were not ready to give up the struggle and to take their political 
chances inside the Y AR regime. Based upon experience since 1979, the opponents 
of the compromise adopted at the summit had reason to hope that circumstance or 
uncertainties would cause either or both regimes to have second thoughts about 
implementing an agreement with which neither of them was fully comfortable. 

Help for those favoring implementation of the fragile agreement came from an 
unexpected source in early June 1982. The invasion of Lebanon by Israel provided 
the leaders of the two Yemens with a rationale for putting aside their doubts and 
breaking with the past. They quickly turned their attentions and those of their 
followers to the events unfolding in Lebanon. Amidst much emotion, the two 
Yemens separately sent groups of volunteers to fight and, in the wake of the 
Israeli victory, they launched a joint diplomatic initiative calling for an Arab 
summit to deal with the problem. In another joint effort, they informed Yasir 
Arafat of their willingness to absorb Palestinian fighters, an offer that was 
accepted and acted on when the PLO evacuated Beirut in August. In the 
meantime, the new ceasefire between the Salih regime and the NDF held, the 
promised amnesty was proclaimed and a number of NDF leaders began taking 
part in the ongoing political dialogue in Sanaa. Little was said by or about the 
NDF in the ensuing months. 


Completion and Promotion of the Second Five-Year Plan 


The details of the draft Second Five-Year Plan were completed in early 1982 
against the backdrop of political-military uncertainties. The government an- 
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nounced that the Second International Conference for Yemeni Development 
would be held on April 17-20 and extended invitations to a broad array of 
potential donors and development experts. The public relations and diplomatic 
effort to promote the plan had begun in 1981, and President Salih had set the tone 
of the campaign with his September 26 Revolution Day speech: the YAR would 
maintain the same high rate of development and emphasis would gradually shift 
from infrastructure projects to import-substitution enterprise and agribusiness. 
This upbeat development theme was elaborated upon in many statements in late 
1981 and early 1982. 

The keystone of the Salih regime's development diplomacy was continued 
generous project funding as well as budgetary support from Saudi Arabia, the 
YAR’s biggest and only irreplaceable benefactor. The securing of the kind of 
Saudi commitment that would reassure lesser donors required that the Salih 
regime mend relations frayed over the previous two years, and this crucial task 
was also begun before the end of 1981. President Salih headed a large delegation 
to Saudi Arabia in early November; the YAR foreign minister was there in the 
middle of the month, as was the chief-of-staff in December. In early March 1982, 
President Salih paid another visit to Saudi Arabia. On April 7, ten days before the 
scheduled opening of the development conference, Prince Sultan, the senior Saudi 
responsible for Yemeni affairs, led a large ministerial delegation to Sanaa. 
Statements after the visit indicated that the Saudis were prepared to support the 
Second Five-Year Plan at a high level of funding. The keystone of the YAR's 
development diplomacy was in place. 

The Salih regime also paid special attention during these months to its 
relations with Iraq, since 1979 a major source of development funding. Vice 
President Abd al-Ghani visited Baghdad in mid-December 1981. The Iragi-Yemeni 
Joint Commission on Economic and Technical Cooperation met in late December 
and the Sanaa branch of the Iraqi state bank was opened at about that time. Both 
events were seen as harbingers of increased Iraqi aid. 

The YAR's diplomacy during this period did not focus only on the fine points 
of development economics. Politics was at or just below the surface, and the Salih 
regime had to tiptoe through a minefield of regional conflicts. The YAR went out 
of its way to proclaim often its support for Iraq in its year-old war with Iran. 
Above all, politics were a big part of the environment of negotiations with Saudi 
Arabia and the lesser Gulf oil states. The Saudis directly urged the Salih regime to 
pursue a tougher policy with the PDRY and the NDF; they were also rumored to 
be encouraging the northern tribalists to pressure the regime to seek a military 
solution to the rebellion as well as urging the other Gulf states to withhold 
generous support for the Second Five-Year Plan if the YAR pursued closer ties 
with the PDRY. It was in this political context that President Salih set out in late 
February on a nine-day, seven-state tour of the Gulf states, Iraq and Jordan for 
the purpose of securing support for the new plan. 
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The Second International Conference for Yemeni Development was held as 
scheduled on April 17-20, despite rumors of a worsening security situation and 
preparations for a major battle with the NDF. The conference served well the 
goals of restoring the YAR's credibility with the international development 
community and of promoting the Second Five-Year Plan. The draft plan was 
greeted warmly, if with some reservations, by the many potential aid donors who 
attended. Even the cynics, who called the plan a ‘‘wish list" and viewed the 
conference as an exercise in matchmaking between donors and projects, con- 
ceded that the plan was coherent. World Bank officials strongly endorsed the 
Y AR's development efforts during and after the conference and judged the plan to 
be very ambitious but probably within the YAR's demonstrated capabilities. 

The attempt at multiple matchmaking quickly yielded results. Before the 
conference ended, it was announced that the Abu Dhabi Fund had agreed to 
finance a major irrigation scheme and other projects. Prime Minister al-Iryani's 
followup visits to the several Gulf states in late May confirmed project financing, 
including that of a major electrification project by the Kuwait Fund. Agreements 
with Holland, West Germany and the United States were also concluded during 
the weeks in which attention was focused on the new plan. 


The National Dialogue and the General People's Congress 


Preoccupied with more immediate problems, the Salih regime did little during 
the first half of 1982 to advance its effort to restructure politics around the 
National Pact. This situation changed in the summer when the regime had the 
opportunity to turn again to the national dialogue and the holding of the General 
People's Congress (GPC). The dates of the GPC were announced for the end of 
August, and the election of 700 delegates from all over the country was completed 
by the National Dialogue Committee in mid-August. The remaining 300 delegates 
were appointed by the regime, and among them were some of the former leaders 
of the NDF, including Yahya al-Shami. 

Amidst fanfare and publicity, the GPC convened for several days of meetings 
on August 24. In his opening address, President Salih told the delegates that, after 
completing work on the National Pact, they should go on to the ‘‘more profound 
task of developing the method of national and political action needed to protect 
the Pact." The Pact was put into final form and approved after two days of 
discussions. Turning to their ‘‘more profound task,” the delegates then decided 
that the GPC would be made a permanent body, would be elected every four years 
and would hold plenary sessions every two years. They also decided to create a 
Standing Committee of 75 members to act on behalf of the GPC between sessions. 
Before adjourning, they elected 50 members of the committee, leaving appoint- 
ment of the rest to President Salih, who was named chairman of the Standing 
Committee as well as secretary general of the GPC. In his closing address, 
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President Salih praised the work of the congress, calling it the latest stage in the 
expansion of free partnership and democracy in Yemen. 

The effort of the Salih regime to restructure politics and to foster a new 
consensus and basis of legitimacy, beginning with the first draft of the National 
Pact and culminating in the holding of the GPC, was not carefully conceived and 
orchestrated. Subject to unforeseen events and many seemingly more pressing 
matters, the regime did not often accord this political exercise top priority 
between 1980 and 1982. Moreover, despite much publicity, the limited capacity of 
the regime to reach the public meant that many Yemenis never heard about the 
exercise much less even vaguely understood its meaning. Many of those who were 
aware of it found it crudely contrived and amateurish, and derided or dismissed it 
as a joke, a sham or even an insult. Some viewed the GPC as a fleeting political 
show and the Pact as an Islamic hodgepodge designed to appease Yemeni 
traditionalists and the Saudis. Moreover, many who knew something about the 
exercise were confused by it, in part because it was confusing in its presentation 
and possibly in the minds of its creators. As of 1982, it was not at all clear whether 
the Pact was the basis of a new constitution and whether the GPC and its Standing 
Committee were the embryo of a new party or movement. 

Nevertheless, this effort at political construction had an importance and a 
promise for the future that was easily underestimated in 1982. Repeated often over 
a three-year period, the litany of ideas in the Pact began to occupy the 
consciousness of many politically aware Yemenis. Critics of the regime and those 
who were cynical about this exercise found themselves—often to their embar- 
rassment and annoyance—talking politics in the terms spelled out in the national 
dialogue on the Pact. These vague and unexceptional ideas regarding the means 
and ends of government began to channel and constrain political discourse and 
even political action. Furthermore, the timely end of the NDF rebellion endowed 
the GPC and the steps which preceded it with a national significance that they 
would not have otherwise had. The slow, fitful advance of this exercise over time 
meant that, when circumstance made'it possible in 1982, there was an ongoing 
political process and an embryonic structure into which the regime could safely 
incorporate elements of the NDF. Stymied on the battlefield, most NDF leaders 
took their place as merely one among several groups in a political process largely 
defined and managed by the regime. The two dialogues, the quasi-secret one 
between the regime and the NDF and the public one involving the regime and the 
rest of the nation, converged finally in a major move toward national reconcilia- 
tion. 


ECONOMIC TROUBLES AND POLITICAL ORDER: 1983—1984 


*"The economy is in big trouble and politics—at home and abroad—are in 
better shape than ever before.’’ So had assessed my Yemeni friend in early 1983. 
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By the end of that year, the economy of the YAR appeared to be in even bigger 
trouble and its politics, if not getting better, were still in good shape. 

Occupied with other matters, the al-Iryani government was unable to devote 
much attention during its first 18 months to the YAR's high and rising budget and 
balance-of-payments deficits. These problems as well as the prospects for external 
development funding worsened dramatically in the months after the development 
conference in April 1982, largely as a result of a worldwide recession over which 
the YAR had no control. The recession sharply cut the revenues of the Arab oil 
states, and this caused marked declines in development aid, demand abroad for 
Yemeni workers and workers’ remittances. The event that made the Y AR's 
economic prospects even grimmer was a devastating earthquake in December 
1982. Thereafter, reconstruction efforts and development activities had to com- 
pete for the same funds in a world rendered by the recession less forthcoming than 
in previous years. 

The al-Iryani government at first approached the serious payments problem 
with caution, well aware that its control over the levers of the economy were 
limited and that an effort to intervene vigorously could backfire and turn the 
domestic recession into a depression of unknown scope and duration. In August 
1983, however, the situation reached crisis proportions and forced the govern- 
ment to adopt an austerity program that included measures to control imports and 
the currency markets as well as stepped-up efforts to curtail smuggling over the 
Saudi border. In the coming months, the actions taken produced both a decline in 
imports and an outcry from the groups most directly affected. Bankers, importers 
and other businessmen argued that the restrictions were hurting them unfairly, 
and the tribalists were angered by the attempt to control the smuggling from which 
they derived benefit. Observers noted that the austerity measures were making 
scarce hard currency even scarcer by encouraging Yemenis to send or keep it 
abroad. 

Bowing to mounting pressures, President Salih reluctantly dismissed the 
al-Iryani government in late 1983. The new government headed by Vice President 
Abd al-Ghani was welcomed by many as a harbinger of the removal of the 
unpopular restrictions imposed over the summer. Indeed, some of these measures 
were modified or abandoned during the next several months. By early 1984, with 
current accounts showing the first surplus in many quarters, it was apparent that 
the economic crisis had eased. The fact that this change was accounted for by 
lower imports as well as higher remittances suggested that the austerity measures 
had had some effect. Although these figures did not justify complacency, they 
were cause for hope that the YAR was not in a free fall toward financial disaster. 
Much more hope was fed by the announcement by the Hunt Oil Company in July 
of a promising oil strike northeast of Sanaa. In December, reports confirmed that 
further drilling indicated a yield of as much as 300,000 barrels a day, a find of 
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considerable commercial significance, and that the YAR would probably be 
exporting oil within two years. 

The Salih regime's efforts to cope with its domestic problems took place in a 
relatively benign external political environment through 1984. Spurred by the 
effects of the worldwide recession, the Y AR continued its time-tested develop- 
ment diplomacy. It cultivated good relations with its benefactors among the 
industrial nations, even as its links with the Great Powers remained peripheral and 
fundamentally unchanged. Although it sided squarely with Iraq in the Gulf War, 
praised faintly the Saudi-led Gulf Cooperation Council and criticized mildly the 
Tripartite Alliance of the PDRY, Ethiopia and Libya, the YAR usually stuck to its 
policy of not taking sides in inter-Arab conflicts and of calling for united Arab 
stands on regional and global issues. . 

Relations between the two Yemens were framed by a polarization in the 
region that often placed the friends of each Yemen at opposite poles. The months 
between mid-1982 and mid-1983 were marked by claims that their relations were 
cooling, claims based on the failure of the two heads-of-state to implement certain 
accords and to meet semi-annually as required by the 1981 agreement that created 
the Supreme Yemeni Council. More alarming were the rumors that Chairman 
Muhammad was faced with renewed pressure from the militant supporters of 
ex-Chairman Ismail. Predictions of worsening relations proved false, however. 
The two heads-of-state held the first session of the Supreme Yemeni Council in 
August 1983, and they held the second and third sessions in 1984. Although the 
results were not dramatic, these meetings reaffirmed the improved relations 
achieved in 1982 and also yielded minor agreements for several joint undertakings. 

Relations with Saudi Arabia, which had improved in early 1982, were strained 
during much of 1983. Postponement of their annual spring meeting, coming at a 
time when sharply reduced Arab funding led the Salih regime to want a quick end 
to uncertainty over development aid and budget subsidies from its chief benefac- 
tor, was in part a Saudi signal of displeasure with the regime's anti-smuggling 
campaign and other policies. The meeting was finally held and reaffirmed Saudi 
aid in late October, just two weeks before the fall of the al-Iryani government. The 
Saudis were pleased with the new Abd al-Ghani government, and especially with 
the appointment of a conservative as foreign minister. Indicative of the desire on 
both sides for good relations, a violent border incident in early 1984 was speedily 
defused. Although high-level contacts and Saudi economic assistance continued, 
observers were speculating by late 1984 about Saudi uneasiness at the prospect of 
an oil-rich, less dependent YAR. 

The economic troubles in 1983 underscored the importance of the gradual 
strengthening of the Salih regime over the previous three years. It was the 
regime's broadened support and increased legitimacy that allowed it to ride out 
the economic storm, this despite a clear demonstration of the limited capacity of 
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the state to take effective action. It was the al-Iryani government, not the Salih 
regime per se, that bore the brunt of the criticism during these hard times. 

Contrary to many predictions, the three-year effort to organize politics 
around the National Pact did not end with the closing gavel of the General 
People's Congress in August 1982. Instead, the process continued and underwent 
further institutionalization. The Salih regime placed great emphasis on the 
workings and activities of the new 75-member Standing Committee of the GPC. 
Its quarterly meetings were well publicized and its members were always 
identified as such in the media. The ongoing dialogue reached well beyond the 
Standing Committee. There appeared in November 1982 a new weekly news- 
paper, The Pact, the official organ of the GPC, and in early 1983 all public and 
private organizations were required to devote time each week to guided discus- 
sions on the Pact. To facilitate this and other efforts at popular political education, 
courses were set up to train political guidance officers in the civil service, military 
and cooperatives. 

The first biennial session of the GPC was held in August 1984, and during 
these meetings a plan was adopted to broaden greatly the popular electoral base 
of the GPC. Although President Salih insisted in public that the GPC was not a 
party, the work of the leaders and cadres of the GPC and its agencies seemed to 
involve the consensus-building, guidance and even control functions of a com- 
prehensive national party or movement. By 1984, Yemeni leaders were admitting 
openly that the GPC had evolved into precisely this sort of political organization. 

President Salih had resigned the presidency in May 1983 and, as expected, 
was promptly granted a new five-year term. The pro forma exercise expressed 
accurately the wishes of most of the relevant actors in Yemeni politics. In their 
judgment, President Salih had at least earned office on the basis of his perform- 
ance. Nevertheless, his widespread endorsement did not mean that the regime 
was free of serious political problems in the mid-1980s. The best measure of 
something still amiss was the regime's reluctance to bold the oft-promised 
legislative elections, a reluctance based on fears that religious fundamentalists and 
other conservatives, playing on economic as well as other discontents, would 
carry the elections and push politics to the right. The regime remains concerned 
that a legislature controlled by these elements would institutionalize new limits on 
its freedom of maneuver, much as the tribalists had constrained an earlier regime 
through their domination of the new legislature in the early 1970s. 

The strength of these elements in the YAR is partly an aspect of the recent 
upsurge in Islamic fundamentalism throughout the Middle East. In the YAR, 
however, they were strengthened by the extent to which the regime counted on 
them as allies and tolerated most of their activities during its struggle with the 
NDF. During and since that struggle, moreover, they have had the moral and 
material support of Saudi Arabia. Most visible were the military activities of the 
tribally-based Islamic Front. Overlapping these activities are the more complex 
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and ramified cultural-educational and political endeavors of the Muslim Brother- 
hood, an entity made more formidable by its many Egyptian, Sudanese and Syrian 
members who work as teachers and other professionals in the YAR. The 
Brotherhood and kindred groups made very strong showings in the early 1980s in 
the elections to the local development associations, the municipal councils and the 
GPC itself. Their grip on the education establishment remained firm and their 
ability to block ''secular" innovation was demonstrated by their successful 
opposition to the issuance of fixed-interest government bonds. Although the 
discontents that led to the change in governments in 1983 were primarily 
economic, the awarding of the ministries of foreign affairs and education in the 
new government to religious conservatives acknowledged the strength of these 
elements. Although a modernist, Prime Minister Abd al-Ghani was welcomed by 
them as less likely than Dr. al-Iryani to push policies which they oppose. 

The Salih regime does not regard the Muslim Brotherhood and its allies as an 
imminent threat to its existence. Many Yemenis regard the upsurge of the 
religious elements as temporary and point to the past weakness and limited esteem 
of the religious elite in Yemen as compared to some other Islamic countries. Some 
think that the Brotherhood and its allies overestimate and will soon overreach 
their power, and that President Salih is merely waiting for this occurrence to 
provide him with justification to put them in their place. The dismissal of the 
conservative ministers of foreign affairs and education in late 1984, and the 
appointment of Dr. al-Iryani as deputy prime minister and foreign minister, may 
mark the beginning of this readjustment. 


CONCLUSION 


In early 1985, President Ali Abdallah Salih was halfway through his seventh 
year in office. Although fortune has played a role, the regime itself deserves most 
of the credit for its broadened support and increased legitimacy. It has demon- 
strated a capacity to deal with some problems and to engage in significant political 
construction. The National Pact and the General People's Congress could easily 
become footnotes in Yemen's history, especially if President Salih were suddenly 
removed from the scene. However, if President Salih or his successor sticks to the 
present course through the 1980s, history may very well record that the National 
Pact and the General People's Congress provided the normative and institutional 
framework for a fundamental renovation and reconstitution of Yemeni political 
life. 

The exploitation by the YAR of its oil resources will greatly change the 
environment of its politics. The regime will be less dependent upon, and less 
subject to the wishes of, Saudi Arabia, and thereby should be better able to take 
the destiny of the YAR into its own hands. This would especially be the case if the 
two Yemens can avoid new conflict and continue to develop ties of mutual benefit. 
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PRESTIGE PRESS AT WAR: THE NEW 
YORK TIMES AND LE MONDE IN 
LEBANON, AUGUST 1-SEPTEMBER 
26, 1982 
Raymond Stock 


For most people, wrote Bernard C. Cohen in his classic study, The Press and 
Foreign Policy, ‘‘the really effective political map of the world—that is to say, 
their operational map of the world—is drawn by the reporter and the editor, and 
not by the cartographer.” For this reason, critiques of the press and its treatment 
of various issues are far from rare. In the United States in particular, since the 
publication of Covering Islam, Edward W. Said's inquiry into Western media 
handling of the Iranian hostage crisis in 1979-80, discussion of the nature of 
foreign news coverage has decidedly increased. Said demonstrated one thrust of 
his criticism, that American media as a whole do not give systematic, sophisti- 
cated, analytical scrutiny to the news, by his favorable comparison of the Paris 
daily Le Monde's emphasis on expert opinion to the less analytical, theoretically 
“objective,” *'straight news” approach of The New York Times in reporting the 
story. 

With the gradual decline of the independently-owned newspaper in both 
America and Europe, and the reduction of the overall number of US news 
organizations willing or able to maintain foreign staffs,! what Cohen defined as 
“the foreign policy audience"—decision-makers, academics and the general 
public—relies increasingly on a dwindling number of sources for news. Thus the 


1. A drop from approximately twelve US newspapers with foreign staffs in the mid-1950s to 
six in 1981; from roughly 500 American foreign correspondents in the late 1970s to 200—300 in 1981, 
according to John K. Cooley, in ‘‘The News from the Middle East: A Working Approach," The 
Middle East Journal (Autumn 1981) p. 479. 
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quality of these sources becomes of ever more crucial concern. This article 
examines the performance of the two elite—and independent—newspapers cited 
above, The New York Times and Le Monde, during the climactic part of another 
crisis in the Middle East, the summer 1982 war in Lebanon. 


BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS 


The summer 1982 war in Lebanon may be the first in history where the 
overwhelming military victor was handed an at least temporary political defeat by 
the impression its actions made in the news media. For while Israel raced through 
Lebanon it found its most serious obstacle to be official and popular reactions to 
reports of the loss of civilian life under Israeli bombardment, especially in West 
Beirut. The revelation of the massacres at Sabra and Shatila dealt it a more serious 
setback, and in the aftermath sparked condemnation abroad and severe dissent at 
home as the moral, human and material costs of the war were intensely debated. 
It is a debate which has not yet ended. 

While no country in the modern world can completely ignore the news media, 
the antagonists in the 1982 Lebanese war have a special stake in how that world 
perceives them. Israel is a state with a massive dependence on foreign, mostly 
American aid to insure its military and economic survival. Israel is also the 
professed guardian of Jewish rights everywhere, and saw denunciations of its 
actions, frequently couched in phrases likening them to the Holocaust, as at least 
implicit calls for the reemergence of popular anti-Semitism, particularly in 
Europe. This issue acquired special significance when two European countries, 
France and Italy (of which the former, especially, had sought an active role for the 
Palestinians in the search for a general Arab-Israeli settlement), joined the United 
States in the creation of a multinational force to aid in the evacuation of the PLO 
from Beirut. The PLO also, seeking a diplomatic return on its loss of military 
capital, hoped to use the reversal in the traditional David and Goliath image of 
Israel versus the Philistines to win greater recognition in the West. (And the many 
factions in Lebanon itself, as well as the central government, had an interest in 
how they presented their cases to an international community that would either 
assist in the nation's reconstruction, or else acquiesce in its eventual partition 
after the war.) 

So concerned was Israel with the results of this public relations contest that 
in summer 1983 it held a conference in Jerusalem to denounce alleged anti-Israeli 
bias in the Western media, which one official said ‘‘causes us irreparable 
damage.’’? And so stung was former Israeli Defense Minister Ariel Sharon by the 
reportage of his role in the Sabra and Shatila massacres by Time Magazine that he 


2. The Detroit Free Press, June 20, 1983, p. 7A. 
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went to court in New York last fall, his own statements indicated, to win the case 
he had lost during the Kahan Commission inquiry.? 

This study focuses on the complex interplay of some of the factors— 
ideological, structural, stylistic and environmental—affecting the performance of 
two vital components of the international intelligence-gathering system called the 
news, during the dramatic last phase of the war, the period in which this 
*'irreparable damage” began to intensify. 

The New York Times and Le Monde are among the most quoted newspapers 
in the Western world. Moreover, they are the recognized journals of record in 
their respective countries, both of which (the US and France) have been deeply 
involved in the evolving situation in Lebanon. As organs of elite opinion and as 
major sources of information for makers of foreign policy, their influence is 
pervasive, if not massive. 

The examination of their coverage reveals no obviously consistent attempt by 
the Times, despite a brief but confusing incident involving the removal of the word 
‘‘indiscriminate’’ from then-Beirut Bureau Chief Thomas L. Friedman's story 
describing the bombing of the city on August 4, to bias the news either for or 
against Israel. But, although the Times thus generally observed a reasonable 
standard of objectivity (a term discussed below), it did display a subtle endorse- 
ment of the official Israeli definition of **optimism"' in its reporting of the siege of 
West Beirut, possessed some other flaws in balance, and provided relatively thin 
historical background. In contrast, Le Monde seemed at times to be on a crusade 
to expose the brutality of the Israeli actions around the capital and to promote the 
inclusion of a ‘‘moderate’’ PLO in post-war peace plans, a goal consistent with the 
objectives of French (and American) policy. Yet, regardless of the paradoxically 
emotional tone of its typically intellectual coverage of the war, and its pro- 
Palestinian slant, Le Monde gave considerable attention to Israeli government 
views and the feelings of French Jews. And when members of these groups 
accused the French media as a whole—sometimes singling out Le Monde—of 
fomenting anti-Semitism during the heat of the siege, the paper countered by 
embarking on a campaign of introspection in its pages, in which its accusers took 
part. 

Emerging then is a glimpse of two schools of journalism in action: one 
American and stressing information, the other European and emphasizing opin- 
ion; each reflecting the limitations of its method, traces of traditional bias and a 


3. In late January 1985, a jury in a federal district court found a story by former Time 
Jerusalem correspondent David Halevy ''false and defamatory” for claiming that (apparently 
nonexistent) documents in a secret annex to the Kahan Commission's report revealed Sharon had 
"*discussed the need for revenge” for the slaying of Bashir Gemayel with Phalangist leaders on the eve 
of the massacres. However, the charge of malicious intent—basic to American libel law—could not be 
proved, and the case was dismissed. The commission's conclusion that Sharon was indirectly 
responsible for the slaughter was not a central issue in the trial. 
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strong sympathy for the perceived peace-seeking efforts of its own government in 
Lebanon. In the end, the work of Timesman Tom Friedman demonstrates that a 
combination of area expertise—long considered an advantage at Le Monde—and 
the American attachment to objectivity can, in talented hands, produce the most 
reliable, and thus useful, news. 

The Times and Le Monde each bring to their coverage of the Middle East a 
distinctive tradition of journalism and perspective on the region. 

The Times has always insisted it seeks a strict separation between fact and 
opinion, between hard news and editorial views, in its columns—practically the 
definition of reportorial ‘‘objectivity.’’ Mainstream American journalism places 
the greatest stress on the presentation of straight information, ideally devoid of 
personal bias and mental projection (such as imagining the unuttered thoughts of 
a person, as in fiction—a principle perhaps underlying the conflict, mentioned 
above and described below, between Friedman and his editors over the use of a 
certain word). Reporters strive to **balance'' sources by talking to as many sides 
in a dispute as possible, an approach which contributes to the use of anecdotes as 
a device—the news piece's most legitimate link to literary narrative—to convey 
via interviews and human encounters the central points of a story. Even in cases 
of clearly-labeled ‘‘news analysis," a more discursive genre former Times 
Washington Bureau Chief and Executive Editor James Reston popularized in the 
early 1960s, editorial slant should not intrude. 

Instead, opinion theoretically ought to appear only in the editorial section. In 
the Times, an Op-Ed page includes the views of both regular and guest columnists 
(most of whom, during this review period, differed widely, at least in tone, from 
the paper’s waffling view of the war). 

Founded in 1851, the paper was saved from an insolvent end in 1896 by 
Adolph Ochs, a struggling Jewsish newspaper publisher from Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. Scornful of the disreputable sectarianism that characterized most 
New York journalism in the era, Ochs sought an image of lofty detachment while 
striving to make the Times a newspaper of the American establishment. To 
strengthen objectivity, he deliberately kept the news and editorial bureaus several 
floors apart in the Times office building. To ease acceptance by the public and the 
establishment, the management evidently discouraged the promotion of people 
with Jewish surnames, and even preferred writers to use initials if they possessed 
Jewish-sounding first and middle names. An apparent assimilationist, Ochs did 
not approve of the Zionist community in Palestine until the Arab riots in 1929 
persuaded him to raise money to aid the victims.‘ Still, the Time’s editors did not 
support Zionism officially until the creation of independent Israel. So strong did its 
support become, however, that it even called for the use of American troops to 


4. Melvin I. Urofsky, American Zionism from Herzl to the Holocaust (Garden City: Anchor 
Press/Doubleday, 1975) p. 361. 
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protect the Jewish state, if necessary, during the Six-Day War.5 Analysis of its 
editorial position since 1967 reveals a pattern of basic backing for Israel, criticism 
of Arab attitudes and encouragement for American initiatives to achieve a 
negotiated settlement between these groups, including the Camp David agree- 
ment. According to a study by David Daugherty and Michael Warden that 
appeared in Journalism Quarterly in 1979, the American “‘prestige press," of 
which The New York Times is the preeminent member, *'gravitates toward the 
*peace-maker' versus the 'sabre-rattler,' regardless of nationality.''6 

A paper that has long taken pride in its independent, investigative tradition 
(for example, its release of the Pentagon Papers in 1971), the Times has also long 
been known for extensive, often aggressive, foreign reporting. Perhaps for this 
reason, it is the most important source, aside from the flow of cable traffic from 
missions abroad, of world news at the US State Department. In this the Times 
bests its closest rival, The Washington Post. It is especially useful in relaying 
news from countries with which the United States has poor or nonexistent 
diplomatic ties. In addition, the Times's wire service and own front page makeup 
are so influential that they help set the news agenda for most American print and 
electronic media each day.’ 

Le Monde began in 1944, when General de Gaulle gave the facilities of the 
collaborationist daily Le Temps to Hubert Beuve-Méry, who had been the paper's 
Prague correspondent in the 1930s and who worked as a Resistance journalist for 
the weekly Le Temps Nouveau during World War II. In 1951, the Catholic 
Socialist Beuve-Méry, angered at an attempt by some of de Gaulle's friends on the 
board of directors to take full control, collectivized Le Monde by selling a large 
share of it to the writers and editors. 

The paper has since followed a center-left position between the communists 
and Gaullists, even playing an influential role in the movement for a ''Third 
Force” during the 1950s.8 It was also instrumental in the electoral victory of 
Socialist President Frangois Mitterand in 1981. But a crisis occurred the same 
year as Jacques Fauvet, who had replaced Beuve-Méry as director when the 
founder retired in 1969, prepared to step down in favor of his elected successor, 
Claude Julien. A strongly pro-Third World, Catholic leftist, Julien edited Le 
Monde Diplomatique, the paper's monthly intellectual digest of foreign affairs. In 
January 1982, although he had many supporters, the majority of Le Monde's staff, 


5. Gay Talese, The Kingdom and the Power (New York, Cleveland: The World Publishing 
Co., 1966, rpt. 1969) p. 92. 

6. David Daugherty and Michael Warden, ''Prestige Press Treatment of the Middle East Crisis 
during 11 Crisis Years," Journalism Quarterly (Winter 1979) pp. 776-82. 

7. Bernard C. Cohen, The Press and Foreign Policy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1965; rpt. 1970) pp. 44—45, 108-10, 129-31, 135-36, 231-33; and Leonard V. Sigal, Reporters and 
Officials (Lexington, MA; Toronto, London: D.C. Heath and Co., 1973) p. 5. 

8. Alfred Cobban, A History of Modern France (Middlesex, Engl., New York: Penguin Bks., 
1965, rpt. 1978), III, p. 216. 
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fearful of ideological puritanism many detected in Julien, voted to reverse his 
election after a series of embarrassing internal disputes about policy and person- 
nel had brought the paper to state of near-hysteria. Instead, the paper's control 
fell to the domestically socialist, internationally conservative, deputy editor for 
national politics, Andre Laurens, that July. Julien remained at Diplomatique.’ 

Julien would likely have led the paper on a stridently anti-American course 
more severe than Beuve-Méry's doctrine of l'atlantisme, or European independ- 
ence from both superpowers. Laurens, however, evidently prefers the concept of 
"Western security” favored by the paper's foreign editor, Jacques Amalric—who 
led the opposition to Julien.!? Only slightly to the right of Beuvian neutrality, it 
resembles the official position of France, which wishes to remain under American 
protection while proceeding on an independent path where the nation's unique 
interests, such as its historic role as a protector of the Maronites in Lebanon, and 
its overwhelming-dependence on Middle East oil, are concerned. 

One of Beuve-Méry's most lasting legacies has been Le Monde's singular 
ethic and style of journalism. ‘‘Having taught international law for 11 years,” he 
said in the 1960s, “‘I conceive, above all, a newspaper to be a medium of teaching 
that concerns itself with social events." Hence Le Monde’s tendency to explain, 
not only to report, the news—which, regardless of its ideology, remains embed- 
ded in its coverage of the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 

This more didactic, rather than informative, notion of journalism underscores 
the essential differences between Le Monde and The New York Times. For while 
the French paper also publishes stories that resemble straight news,!! its reputa- 
tion is based on the many polished political essays, coming from diverse 
directions but mostly from the left, that permeate its pages. As Steven Englund 
stated in a 1983 issue of the Columbia Journalism Review, ‘‘Le Monde is finally 
a paper more of opinion than of information.''!? This is in the dominant tradition 
of European, and especially French, journalism, which only now may be shedding 
its partisan political character. It has been remarkably successful at Le Monde, 
whose independence rapidly made it Paris's leading paper after its inception. 
(Although Libération, a relatively new leftist daily, has eroded much of Le 
Monde's popularity with younger readers in the last two years, the latter remains 


9. Another crisis at Le Monde prompted the election of André Fontaine, the managing editor 
and a distinguished foreign affairs specialist, to replace Laurens as editor-in-chief on January 15, 1985. 
Laurens, facing a drastic decline in circulation since 1981, which many claimed resulted from a 
seemingly reflexive adherence to the Socialist government's policies, had proposed selling the paper's 
headquarters to address a mounting debt. The result was the first staff strike in the journal's history, 
for two days in late November 1984. Both fiscally and politically moderate, Fontaine promised less 
draconian action, although the red ink remains. 

10. Steven Englund, ‘‘Counterrevolution at Le Monde," Columbia Journalism Review, 
(March/April 1983) pp. 49-53. . i 

11. One critic, former staffer Michel Legris, claims this creates a false ‘‘objectivité 
d'apparence.” See his Le Monde tel qu'il est (Paris: Plon, 1978), pp. 119-124. 
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the dominant paper.) The differences in the physical formats of Le Monde and its 
American counterpart aptly suggest the contrast between these two titans. The 
Times deliberately mutes news photographs, Le Monde does not use them 
(despite their recent introduction in the culture and travel sections). The Times is 
literate and looks restrained, but Le Monde, with its tiny seven point Gothic type 
(a point below that of most newspapers), inherited from Le Temps, and its 
occasional use of footnotes, is literary, scholarly, almost severe. 

Le Monde's socialism and its French ethnocentricism have sometimes 
clashed in its coverage of the Middle East. Beuve-Méry, in principle opposed to 
colonization by force (his doctoral dissertation praised the work of Francisco de 
Vitoria, a 16th century Dominican who wrote against Spanish activities in the 
New World) believed in keeping an autonomous, Francophone North Africa 
within the Métropole, and thus never completely condemned the Algerian war. 
(He often criticized de Gaulle, however, for refusing to negotiate with the FLN 
without a cease-fire. And his paper suffered government censorship, his own 
apartment was damaged and several of his staffers injured in separate plastic 
bomb attacks by the right-wing OAS in retaliation for stories about atrocities 
committed in the conflict.) In 1953, Le Monde backed the CIA coup against the 
Musaddiq regime in Iran, inspiring Jacques Thibau, one of the paper's historians, 
to remark that its support of the Elysées's Middle East policies carries ‘‘a strong 
scent of petrol.’’!3 In 1956, the journal approved of the Franco-British-Israeli 
invasion of the Suez Canal Zone, partly intended to revive French national 
prestige in the region, which had dwindled following the fall of France in 1940 and 
the loss of its mandates in Lebanon and Syria in 1941-43. 

Le Monde has always supported Israel's right to exist, but has often, like the 
Times, disliked its internal policies and perceived territorial ambitions. It has 
consistently boosted Francois Mitterand's efforts to reinflate the French profile in 
the area through diplomatic means. For example, the paper was critical of Anwar 
Sadat's American-sponsored peace initiative begun in 1977 (prompting its then- 
Jerusalem correspondent, Andre Scémama, a Tunisian-born Jew who had become 
an Israeli citizen, to quit in disappointment). But it applauded the French 
president's endeavor to forge an Arab consensus on an alternative formula to 
Camp David following Sadat's assassination in October 1981, which the normally 
pro-American Amalric said had ‘‘tolled the bell for their [i.e. the Americans’] 
foreign policy."!^ Yet the failure of the Arab League’s summit at Fez that 
November frustrated France's hopes for a ‘‘rerapprochement inter-arabe’’ (in- 
cluding an end to Egypt's isolation). Le Monde's view of the Iraeli invasion of 
Lebanon, and of the supposed possibilities for a comprehensive peace in its wake, 
originated in this response to Camp David, and led to ambivalent approval of 


13. Jacques Thibau, Le Monde (Paris: J.-C. Simoen, 1978) pp. 331, 389. 
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elements of both the Reagan plan and the Arab League's Fez plan of September 
1982. 

As for Le Monde's power to persuade, the paper is hardly a mere cheerleader 
for French government policy, as Charles R. Eisendrath explains below: 


The people who run France, study it and report it to the rest of the world read Le 
Monde. Doubts about that statement would be quelled by the sight of the limousines 
that queue up every working day at about noon to pick up copies fresh from the 
presses. One to the president, others to government ministers. No strategy of private 
business would be deemed sound unless formulated with information drawn from Le 
Monde. . . . Noforeign correspondent files a report on France in ignorance of what Le 
Monde has to say about the subject.!5 


But at one point during the summer of 1982, the directors of Le Monde may 
have regretted this prominence, however briefly, when Israeli leaders and many 
French Jews accused the French press of helping to plunge the nation into a 
nostalgic pit of terroristic anti-Semitism. 


COVERAGE: THE NEW YORK TIMES 
**'Indiscriminate'' is an editorial word . . . 


On August 1, 1982, Israeli forces bombarded West Beirut for 14 hours, the 
most intensive attack, up to that point, since the war began June 6. Although no 
exactly typical day can exist in a newspaper, the types and contents of the next 
day’s stories in The New York Times well illustrate the trend of its reportage 
during the siege and evacuation of trapped PLO and Syrian Army units from the 
Lebanese capital. It was a period marked by the trauma of Israel's repeated 
displays of military power to obtain its objectives in the city—the expulsion of the 
aforementioned groups, and in the end, the disarming of the local leftist militias 
hostile to its ally, Bashir Gemayel. 

On page 1, a two-column, three-tiered headline (not unusual, but imposing) 
appears over a pair of stories datelined Washington and Beirut: ‘‘A CEASE-FIRE 
STOPS BIG BEIRUT BATTLE LASTING 14 HOURS." Using guardedly 
diplomatic language, the stories, like the headlines, set the ensuing reportorial 
pattern throughout the siege, emphasizing the emotional reaction at the White 
House to the continued Israeli pressure (‘‘I lost my patience a long time ago," 
Washington correspondent Bernard Weihraub quotes President Reagan as saying) 
and the effects of the battle on the civilian population. Citing unnamed *'security 
sources” for his statistics—a technique whose wide practice during the war 
highlights the difficulty of finding reliable figures in fragmented, faction-ridden, 
multiple-occupied Lebanon—Beirut Bureau Chief Thomas L. Friedman says ‘‘at 


15. Charles R. Eisendrath, ‘‘France,’’ World Press Encyclopedia (New York: Facts on File, 
Inc., 1982), I, p. 343. 
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least 70 people were killed and more than twice that number wounded" in the 
attack. Friedman, 29, trained in Arabic and Hebrew with a master's degree in 
Middle East studies from Oxford University,!6 then describes the shelling (on a 
day that Special Ambassador Philip Habib was trying to arrange a cease-fire to 
continue negotiations on the pullout of the PLO) in a way that, without claiming 
knowledge of the gunners' orders, all but says the blows were indiscriminate (p. 
A7): 


While fighting raged around the airport, Israeli gunboats and artillery bombarded wide 
areas of West Beirut containing no guerrillas or even Palestinians, leaving whole 
neighborhoods devastated. 


Friedman also masterfully blends discussions with Lebanese Foreign Minis- 
ter Elie Salem, almost sculpting Habib's embarrassment, and with PLO fighters to 
reveal the tactics they used to stall the Israeli advance on Beirut Airport, 
observing that ‘‘security forces” (sic) say that Palestinian fire killed 10 civilians in 
retaliation for a diversionary attack against their positions at the Galerie Semaan. 
His prose, free from hyperbole, lets the facts, or at least what he finds, and the 
views of those concerned, create the impression of the vast human misery that 
was August 1 in Beirut. 

Another example of the pattern of following the line of American (and 
international) resistance to Israel’s tactics in the siege is the story appearing 
beneath the main articles detailed above, dealing with a Security Council proposal 
to send UN observers to monitor cease-fires in Beirut. In it, writer Bernard 
Nossiter captures the atmosphere of mounting impatience with Israel by noting 
the hasty circumstances under which the Council had met to discuss the latest 
crisis, then, in straightforward terms, outlines the positions of the principal parties 
in the dispute: 


Israel has opposed any role for United Nations observers in Beirut for two reasons. 
Israel does not want to collide with even a symbolic United Nations presence, and it 
wants an American-led force, not a United Nations team, to supervise the withdrawal 
of the Palestinian fighters from Beirut. The observers have no such task, but their 
existence might encourage demands for United Nations troops to oversee any 
departure of the guerrillas. If the United Nations observers are not placed between the 
Palestinians and Israel, but are confined to points from which they can watch any 
military action, the confrontation problem will not arise, American diplomats say. 


Again, the highly wrought atmosphere of the day is drawn without losing 
objective balance or the use of pejorative language. Meanwhile the focus remains, 
no doubt uncomfortably, on the party on the offensive—Israel. 


16. Telephone interview with Craig Whitney, foreign editor of The New York Times, July 1983, 
confirmed Friedman’s language skills; Middle East degree noted in the Times, Midwestern Edition, 
April 19, 1983, p. 11. 





Inside, the use of counterpoint continues as stories from Jerusalem and 
Damascus, by Henry Kamm and Marvine Howe, detail the moods of the major 
states involved. Side-by-side on page A6, using the statements of officials as their 
primary vehicles, they each present the viewpoints of their host governments. A 
subtle distinction between their styles, however, compels a caveat about their 
comparison. Kamm uses questions about the Israeli position, which is that 
Jerusalem ‘‘continues to favor a diplomatic solution," to test for the circum- 
stances under which it would risk a total assault on Beirut. In this, his approach 
reveals at least a touch of investigation. But Howe basically restricts her article to 
the flat assertions of Syrian officials, the thrust of which is that the US had given 
Israel ‘‘full and unrestricted support” for the invasion of Lebanon, a sort of story, 
in manner and method, more common in Le Monde. 

One near oddity in the Times of August 2 was the presence of a story (also on 
p. A6) on the feelings of Arab-Americans (in this case, mostly conservative 
Maronites in New York) about the suffering of Lebanon. Stories exploring the 
political attitudes of Jewish Americans on Middle East issues appeared far more 
often, perhaps reflecting the relative size of these two minorities in the city, and . 
the nation at large. Yet even this day's momentary attention to the Maronites was 
accompanied by a feature on page B3 about a volunteer recruitment drive for 
American Jews to replace Israeli farm workers called up to fight in Lebanon. 

Reading the official, masthead editorials restores a fuller sense of normalcy— 
there is nothing on the war (the few Times editorials on the subject during this 
period, like that of August 22, which condemned the bloodiness of the siege but 
sighed with relief at the routing of the PLO, tended to crepitate in carefully 
worded discomfiture). Equally consistent is the day's Op-Ed piece by regular 
columnist Anthony Lewis, who denounces the Begin government's goal in the 
invasion—the political as well as military destruction of the PLO—while decrying 
the latter's ‘‘Massada complex,” an impediment to its future role, should it desire 
one, in a negotiated settlement of the West Bank issue. Lewis, a Jewish liberal 
frequently targeted by right-wing correligionists for his opposition to Likud 
policies, represents the general Op-Ed consensus on the war. Of the seven staff 
columnists writing in this section, only one, William Safire, strongly defended the 
invasion of Lebanon. However, journalistic ethics require no particular balance of 
opinion in editorial pages. 

August 5, 1982, might have been another day in the broad pattern of the 
Times coverage of the siege if its editors had not excised a certain word from Tom 
Friedman's story on the action in Beirut. 

Friedman ventured from the Commodore Hotel in West Beirut, where he 
stayed throughout the war, on August 4 with Bill Branigin of The Washington Post 
to assess the damage from what turned out to be the most intensive Israeli 
bombardment of the city. After going to the port area and the Museum Crossing 
point between the eastern and western halves of Beirut (which he later said was 
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done ‘‘at no small danger"), Friedman cabled a dispatch to New York whose lead 
paragraph said the bombing had been ''indiscriminate." Yet this word was 
missing from his page 1 story on August 5, which began instead: 


BEIRUT, Lebanon, Aug. 4—Israeli planes, gunboats and artillery rained shellfire all 
across west Beirut today, as Israeli armored units pushed toward Palestinian refugee 
camps and neighborhoods on the southern outskirts of the capital. 


Upon learning of this change, Friedman again cabled New York, declaring 
‘what happened yesterday was fundamentally different than what happened on 
the previous 63 days [of siege] ... For the first time the Israelis had in- 
discriminately bombed the city, with the apparent aim of terrorizing its civilian 
population. This was the very essence of what the newspaper of record should 
have told its readers and future historians about what took place here on August 
4." Elsewhere in the lengthy telex, which he sent over the open Reuters wire, 
Friedman accused his editors of a ‘‘fundamental lack of courage.” He added that 
a charge his state-side superiors had apparently made in other correspondence 
about the incident, that he had been guilty of ‘‘editorializing,’’ was false. Rather, 
he said deletion of ‘‘the descriptive word that took note of the grave new element 
in this story was itself editorializing.”’ 

The cable itself got some publicity. Alexander Cockburn, then of the Village 
Voice, a persistent critic of what he sees as the Time’s pro-Israel slant, published 
it in full in his column of September 21.17 Roger Morris, in defending the American 
media’s performance during the war for the Columbia Journalism Review, used 
excerpts from it with the apparent aim of showing that the American press as a 
whole had hardly been out to ‘‘get’’ Israel.18 

The controversy may well reveal more about the perilous semantic traps 
inherent in the attempt to be objective than it does of the political postures of 
Times editors Craig Whitney, William Borders and Seymour Topping, the telex’s 
addressees. According to Foreign Editor Craig Whitney, interviewed for this 
article, ‘‘ ‘Indiscriminate’ is an editorial word which we would not allow"' in a 
news story. '' ‘Indiscriminate’ implies intent," he said, adding, ‘‘What would 
happen if you approached an Israeli artillery officer and asked him, ‘Are you 
shelling indiscriminately?’ Do you think he’d answer ‘yes’?’’. In retrospect, 
however, Whitney conceded that a qualifier that would remove such a mentally 
telepathic connotation, such as ‘‘appeared to be indiscriminate," would have 
been acceptable, and noted its usage (by Friedman’s companion, Bill Branigin) 
that day in The Washington Post. But when asked why the Times did not attempt 


17. The Village Voice, September 21, 1982, p. 10. 
18. Roger Morris, ‘‘Beirut—and the Press—Under Siege,” Columbia Journalism Review 
(November/December 1982) pp. 22-23. 
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this substitution, Whitney said he thought ‘‘something about the way it 
[Friedman's lead] had been written" may have prevented it.1? 

Yet such a phrase should have appeared in the space Cockburn correctly 
called ‘‘the best read square inch of the most influential paper in the country," a 
decision that would have averted the only serious charge of protecting Israel 
throughout its entire coverage of the war, a charge that Cockburn, and others, 
have raised. It is an issue over which the Times has been extremely sensitive, due 
to its Jewish ownership, for decades. 

Others, of course, laid charges from the opposite end. Joshua Muravchik, in 
the article ‘‘Misreporting Lebanon" published by the Heritage Foundation 
journal, Policy Review in 1983, critiqued the coverage of seven American news 
outlets from June 6 to September 1, 1982. While skipping the ‘‘indiscriminate”’ 
incident in his analysis, Muravchik claimed Friedman, whose work, along with 
that of Times Jerusalem Bureau Chief David K. Shipler, he still found to be the 
best he surveyed, *'clearly conveyed the impression that he viewed the PLO in a 
sympathetic light." Muravchik cited as evidence articles from June and July 
(before the start of this review period) which praised Arafat's leadership qualities 
and alleged universal support among the Palestinians for the organization. 
Whether these are positive indications of bias or simply reflect Friedman's factual 
experience as a reporter, Muravchik himself exonerates the correspondent by 
observing that his sympathies ‘‘did not deter him from writing stories that 
contradicted the PLO line, or even that showed the PLO's share of culpability for 
the sufferings of West Beirut.''20 

Actually, what made the Times news coverage basically balanced, at least on 
the main issues of the war, was its usually careful presentation and questioning of 
most points of view, including that of the Begin government. Both Friedman and 
Shipler sought to convey the nuances of opposing positions, and both were 
capable of intelligent ‘‘news analysis," in addition to the more conventional, 
anecdotal method of intertwining personal interviews and other information to 
create "straight news” stories. Friedman was also familiar with the native 
language of his assigned capital, and made frequent, apparently first-hand, 
references to the contents of the local press, an ability rare among American 
correspondents in the Middle East.?! 

Anecdotes most often portrayed the substance of the news. This was done 
from a most consistently pro-Palestinian angle by Marvine Howe, whom 
Muravchik (one of the invited speakers at the Jerusalem meeting on press bias 
mentioned above) singled out as having given the impression that she had 


19. Whitney, telephone interview, July 1983. 
20. Joshua Muravchik, ‘‘Misreporting Lebanon,” Policy Review (Winter 1983) p. 14. 
21. Cooley, p. 478. 
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travelled to Lebanon looking for stories with an anti-Israel twist.22 The train of her 
stories seems to run a narrow track, ranging from the Syrian contention that the 
US had aided the invasion (August 2, p. A6, noted earlier), to the ‘‘feeling of 
victory” experienced by a PLO fighter expelled with his unit to Jordan (August 
25, p. A8), to alleged Israeli maltreatment of prisoners (August 27, p. A6), etc. 
However, it may be useful to remember that her datelines—Damascus, Amman, 
various parts of occupied Lebanon—were the natural places to encounter these 
things. Muravchik also admitted these subjects may have been of legitimate 
interest, even if their similarity made them suspect. 

Seeming to belie any possibility that the Times was, at the home office level, 
deeply biased against Israel was its frequent use of terms that subtly but 
revealingly indicated the paper may have tacitly supported the essential objective 
of the seige, to purge the PLO and its associates from Beirut. An excellent 
example is the headline over the story by James F. Clarity on page 1, August 9, 
"BEGIN VOICES HOPE ON REACHING PACT FOR PULLOUT OF PLO.” 
Below it, the kicker (sub-headline) and the story itself refer to ‘‘progress’’ in 
negotiations; inside, as the story continues on page A6, the headline again stresses 
Begin's ‘‘optimism’”’ on the Palestinian withdrawal. This apparent endorsement of 
the official Israeli definition of ‘‘optimism’’ contains what sociologist Herbert J. 
Gans identifies as an implicit message within the news. Since objective news 
cannot directly state ideological or political bias, these are expressed in the choice 
of certain language and the projection of hidden values. As Gans says: 


If the news includes values, it also includes ideology. That ideology, however, is an 
aggregate of only partly thought-out values, since it is neither entirely consistent nor 
well integrated; since it changes somewhat over time, it is also flexible on some issues. 
I call this aggregate of values and the reality judgments associated with it para- 
ideology, partly to distinguish it from the deliberate, integrated, and more doctrinaire 
set of values usually defined as ideology; it is ideology nonetheless. 


Of the eight major social values Gans says are hidden in the American press 
(ethnocentricism, altruistic democracy, responsible capitalism, small-town pasto- 
ralism, individualism, moderatism, order, and national leadership), at least three 
would tend to militate against the guerrillas. The first, ethnocentricism (found in 
any nation's news, according to Gans), ? means that editors would consciously or 
unconsciously sympathize with people who are culturally similar (for example, 
‘democratic, Western-oriented’’ Israel versus the suspiciously Muslim, ‘‘pro- 
Soviet” Palestinians). The second and third, moderatism and order, would also 
seem to condemn the PLO, especially for its terroristic reputation and its role in 
the disruption, after 1970, of the delicate political equilibrium of Lebanon. Thus 


22. Muravchik, p. 17. 
23. Herbert J. Gans, ‘‘The Messages Behind the News," Columbia Journalism Review 
(January/February 1979) pp. 40-45. 
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the stories from Beirut faintly echoed the Times’s traditional editorial abhorrence 
of the "'sabre-rattler," and while fixing on the offensive character of Israel's 
actions, identified with the vision of a Beirut lacking the PLO. Although the 
latter's embattled stance in the city and its central position in the news helped it 
obtain a measure of respect and familiarity, its negative shadow never really 
vanished. Even stories predicting the possible emergence of a demilitarized 
Palestine Liberation Organization willing to negotiate over the Reagan plan, such 
as Henry Tanner's piece in the ‘‘Week in Review” September 5, (sect. 4, p. 1) 
indirectly confirm that its past role had been unacceptable. 

Unfortunately, a very limited aspect of the Times’s coverage was the 
historical backdrop to the news, which ought to have included more than the 
occasional paragraph devoted to the politico-confessional biography of Lebanon, 
and the nature of the participants in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Except for excellent 
short portraits of Lebanese political figures such as Amin and Bashir Gemayel by 
a well-known and knowledgeable stringer (non-staff writer) Ihsan A. Hijazi, little 
else appears about the historical context of the conflict. Nowhere, for example, 
did the Times give more than cursory explication to the programs of the various 
parties and fronts in Lebanon, something Le Monde, in Beuve-Méry's "'instruc- 
tive” manner, managed to do. 

Yet the Times did produce the single most impressive factual reconstruc- 
tion—short of book form?4—of the massacres at Sabra and Shatila. Written by 
Tom Friedman, it probably clinched his share of a joint Pulitzer with Loren 
Jenkins of The Washington Post for international reporting announced in 1983, 
and may also have helped secure his Livingston Award in that category the same 
year. In classically anecdotal style, Friedman clearly, meticulously and without 
obvious emotion recounts the unfolding four days in the camps. From the 
slaughter’s discovery on Saturday, September 18, the Times had followed a 
cautious, Watergate-like line of inquiry: ‘‘What did the Israeli government know, 
and when did it know it?” Friedman’s four-page review, Sunday, September 26, 
systematically demolishes the contradictory accounts of Sharon (and others) 
meant to rationalize the invasion of West Beirut and Israeli actions (or their 
absence) during the butchery. These were: 1) that 2,000 guerrillas had avoided the 
evacuation and were hiding in the camps (Friedman found these to be ‘‘in the low 
hundreds” at most); 2) that there was no reason to fear a massacre by the 
Phalangists (the Israelis had to know, Friedman said, of the many atrocities traded 
between them and the Palestinians, which Hijazi documents in a sidebar*); 3) that 
as soon as the Israeli Command knew of the killings, they intervened (if so, 
Friedman asks, why were the killers allowed to stay in the camps for a full day 


24. Le Monde’s Amnon Kapeliouk gave a stunning—and substantially similar—account of the 
events of Sabra and Shatila in his book Enquéte sur un massacre (Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1982). 
*Sidebar: an article printed alongside another which explains or amplifies the latter. 
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after the command had been informed?). The Kahan Commission subsequently 
confirmed his main conclusions that fall.25 

Friedman, who considered himself a veteran of at least one ‘‘indiscriminate”’ 
Israeli bombardment, pointed out the lack of fear by the camp's inhabitants for the 
Israelis, both before the massacres by the militiamen, and after. He reinforced this 
with a telling precedent: 


And so, camp residents said, they buttoned themselves into their homes on Wednes- 
day night [September 15] and waited for the Israelis to come. They did so probably for 
the same reason that Palestinian guerrillas preferred to flee across the Jordan River 
into Israel during the Jordanian civil war in 1970 rather than allow themselves to be 
captured by the Jordanian army: a basic belief that the Israelis are not ‘‘monsters.”’ 


Thus ends the review of The New York Times, a paper that did not attempt to 
portray the Israelis as ‘“‘monsters,’’ nor as avenging angels. Rather, in a more or 
less objective way, despite the intrusion of an ambiguous editorial incident, some 
disparities in balance, the probably inevitable presence of concealed values in the 
news, and a shallow historical context, Israel seemed a country run by human 
beings, capable of both good and evil. The reader could decide which, if either, 
primarily governed its behavior in Lebanon. 


COVERAGE: LE MONDE 


Alleged Anti-Semitism and ‘‘A Napalm Named Desire” 


Le Monde’s reportage of the siege and evacuation of West Beirut, the 
spasmodic calm that succeeded the last guerrilla’s departure from the city, and the 
tumult that followed the assassination of Bashir Gemayel and the Beirut mas- 
sacre, laid out a tableau of Israeli excesses, of Palestinian and Lebanese agony, 
and for the PLO, at times, even glory. Le Monde strove to point out the 
possibilities for Middle East peace through the efforts of ‘‘moderates’’ among the 
Arab states and the PLO, and thus reacted warmly to elements of both the Reagan 
plan, announced September 1, and the Fez (Arab League) plan of September 9. 
The paper appreciated the latter’s implicit recognition of Israel and its call for an 
independent Palestinian state, reminiscent of the French-backed Fahd plan of 
November 1981, and of the former’s possible expansion of Camp David, which 
had seemed a dead end. Le Monde’s hopes harmonized with those of President 
François Mitterand, who strove to fashion a Franco-Egyptian consensus on the 
future of the PLO in such negotiations through the United Nations, aimed at 
preserving the Palestinians’ ‘‘honor’’6 after their expulsion from Beirut. 


25. The New York Times, September 26, 1982, pp. 19-22; and February 3, 1983, pp. 1, 19-24. 
26. Le Monde, September 12, p. 1. 
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Le Monde's major stories focused more emotionally on the trials of the 
civilian inhabitants of West Beirut than did those of The New York Times, and 
although to a naturally lesser extent than its American counterpart, noted Ronald 
Reagan's lectures to the Israelis on the excessive use of force. Articles on the war 
and Middle East diplomacy dominated Le Monde's front page and two-to-four 
inside pages nearly every day of the review period, similar to the amount of such 
coverage in the Times. For a period in mid-August, however, stories about the 
increase in international terrorism in France launched by the killing of six persons 
on the Rue des Rosiers in the old Jewish quarter of Paris nearly overshadowed the 
war. Militant Jewish organizations and Menachem Begin blamed the French 
media, along with the government, for creating a climate of anti-Semitism said to 
be partly responsible for the attacks. (It later emerged that Abu Nidal, a maverick 
Palestinian leader opposed to Yasir Arafat," had probably committed them). The 
critics said this racist climate resulted from the use of loaded Nazi-era language to 
describe Israeli actions in Lebanon, especially by the state-controlled television 
networks, but also by Le Monde and other journals. 

Clearly, Le Monde's editors, and many of its reporters, were outraged at the 
Israeli bombardment and penetration of West Beirut, and at the war itself. 
Although the related concern of terrorism in Paris somewhat disrupted the pattern 
of Le Monde's coverage of the siege, August 5, the day Tom Friedman's story was 
subjected to surgery, might serve as a representative day. 

At first glance, the handling of the lead story, which depicts Israel's fiercest 
pounding of the city, parallels that of The New York Times. For example, both 
omit the bombardments in their headlines, and stress the danger to the withdrawal 
talks should Beirut itself be invaded. ‘‘ISRAELI ARMOR HAS PIERCED WEST 
BEIRUT,” trumpets Le Monde, with kickers noting the approach of combat 
vehicles to the refugee camps and Washington’s distress over the threat this posed 
to the mission of Philip Habib. In the stories below, datelined Beirut and 
Jerusalem, the artillery barrages appear, but not nearly so prominently as they do 
in New York. Rather, they rate a vigorous reference in the day’s official front page 
editorial on international affairs, which traditionally occupies the full extreme-left 
column of the newspaper. Under the title, **An Enterprise which Dares Not Speak 
Its Name," Le Monde lashes at the Israeli actions: 


The devastating bombardments, which lasted 14 consecutive hours that day [August 
4], the arrival late yesterday of some 200 tanks, armored cars and other military 
vehicles as reinforcements on the edge of the capital, the occupation of new positions 
Monday and Tuesday, the advance Wednesday by units of Tsahal [the Israeli army] 
along three axes in the direction of quarters defended by progressive Palestinian 
forces, are sufficient to define an offensive which dares not say its name and which, 


27. The New York Times, August 11, 1982, p. A7. 
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sooner or later, must—in Mr. Begin’s phrase—clear the way for the "'liquidation'"' of 
the PLO. 


The writer (probably Le Monde's director, André Laurens) of course implies 
that Begin and Sharon were planning to take West Beirut militarily despite 
Washington's attempts to impose restraint. According to reports in the Times, 
Israel was laboring to eliminate the PLO, even attempting to assassinate its top 
officers, including Arafat, with pinpoint air strikes around Beirut. But the 
suggestion that Israel would seize the city before the talks could succeed seemed 
less forceful in the Times, which, unlike the virtually a-pictorial Le Monde, often 
showed photos of Reagan looking ‘‘grim’’ after watching the latest attack on 
television. Yet Le Monde, like the Times, repeatedly published Israel's claims of 
a preference for diplomatic means to reach its objectives. 

On page 2, in the department of ideés (similar to the Op-Ed page in the Times 
in that it features guest columnists, and dissimilar in that it has no regular writers), 
three editorials ponder the possibility of peace in the Proche Orient: all are critical 
of current Israeli leadership. One, by G. Lyon-Caén, a Jewish professor of law at 
the University of Paris, explores the developing symbolism of a people too often 
dismissed as only terrorists. 


The Palestinians of today are the Jews of yesterday. The government of Israel creates 
new ‘‘Wandering Jews” living precariously, lacking even a state to defend them. The 
vocabulary they use is itself borrowed [from the Jews]. They dwell under a regime of 
discrimination in camps which are ghettoes, and where they continue to exist in an 
alienating diaspora. 


On page 3, buried beneath the mass of stories from Jerusalem and Beirut from 
page 1, a short article expresses the protests of a group of 60 French physicians 
against Israel's military tactics in Lebanon. Without comment, the article quotes 
the group's letter to the Israelis, condemning the ‘‘premeditated decision to 
annihilate, or, at the very least, to disperse the Palestinian community,” and calls 
upon *'our scientific colleagues to suspend official relations with Israeli scientific 
institutions.” 

Next to it is a small notice that the Palestinian Red Crescent has called the 
destruction of its people's refugee camps and their dispersion a ‘‘flagrant violation 
of Article 49 of the Geneva Convention on the protection of civil populations from 
occupying authorities." Le Monde cites itself as the source of information about 
this carnage. 

On page 4, the rubric, *'The Battle of Beirut” continues with a long piece on 
the PLO’s leftist allies, ‘the groups and militias that constitute the Lebanese 
National Movement." This is done in part to explain the paper's frequent 
application of the term progressiste to this coalition, comprising a number of 
Marxist and Arab nationalist groups such as the Progressive Socialist Party, the 
Lebanese Communist Party, the Syrian National Social Party, (which wants to 
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unite the Cedars with ‘‘natural Syria"), and the Movement of Independent 
Nasirists (whose militia, the Muràbitün, nearly swept the Phalanges from the 
streets of Beirut during the first half of the 1975—76 civil war). The neutral, 
anonymous story names and explains them all. 

Le Monde's routine reference to these groups as ‘‘progressive’’ says as much 
about the common acceptance of leftist terms in French political parlance, and the 
paper's own ideology, as it does about the educational role Le Monde conceives 
for the press. 

The evident pro-Palestinian slant in Le Monde was more vitriolic in other 
French media, particularly television. This made many of France's 400,000 Jews 
(the fourth largest Jewish community in the world) nervous and resentful, and 
angered the Israeli government. France, after all, was the scene of the Dreyfus 
affair, which produced an epidemic of anti-Semitism so severe that it helped 
provoke the contented, assimilationist Austrian Jew, Theordore Herzl, into 
founding the World Zionist Organization in 1897. The two journalists who 
launched the affair, Charles Maurras and Leon Daudet, practically invented 
modern French anti-Semitism as a vehicle to help restore the monarchy. Their 
organization, l'Action frangaise, survived into the Vichy era, in which it co- 
operated with the Nazis, and ran its own operations, to persecute and deport 
Jews. The number of French citizens who collaborated with the Nazis and the 
fanaticism with which they often hunted Jews stands in ironic relief to France's 
historic role as a place of asylum for political refugees. (At least one celebrated 
ex-collaborator, Robert Hersant, owner of Le Monde's conservative competitor, 
Le Figaro, could be said to have participated in the coverage of the invasion of 
Lebanon.) The pro-Arab trend in French foreign policy since President de Gaulle 
cut off arms shipments to Israel in 1967, seen against this background, could not 
be completely forgotten even during Mitterand's friendly speech to the Knesset in 
March 1982, on the first visit by a French head of state to that country. 

A number of unpredictable events set the stage for an explosion. In early 
July, Mitterand reportedly compared the non-combattant deaths in the siege of 
Beirut to the murder of 500 French villagers at Oradour-sur-Glane by the Nazis in 
revenge for the Resistance slaying of a German officer. And as the Israeli grip 
tightened on the embattled capital, constant echoes in the press of analogies to 
Nazi racial atrocities, typified by Bertrand de Jouvenal's plea in Le Monde, 
"Remember the Warsaw Ghetto,” (August 6, p. 3) further inflamed French Jews. 
Then, on August 9, came the attack on Joe Goldenberg's popular restaurant on the 
Rue des Rosiers. 

The next day, Menachem Begin issued a statement reviving the memory of 
l'Affaire Dreyfus, declaring, "Again cries are heard on the streets of Paris, ‘Death 
to the Jews" ," while the Israeli press grew incensed over the alleged role of the 
French media in creating the situation. In the meantime, more attacks against 
Jews occurred, some carried out by a left wing group claiming to support the 
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Palestinian cause, Action directe. The incidents helped stiffen Israel's opposition 
to France's participation in the formation of a multinational force to assist in the 
evacuation of Beirut. 

Was Le Monde, which published numerous statements and articles by PLO 
sympathizers, many of them from the left, guilty of anti-Semitism? If so, it was of 
a peculiar kind. Alongside many of the comparisons with the Holocaust in its 
columns appeared the views of those who scorned such imagery. These were 
often impassioned supporters of Israel, including some French Jews who, like 
many Israelis, opposed the invasion of Lebanon but resented its equation with the 
Final Solution. One of these was Marek Halter, a novelist who addressed an open 
letter to Begin, to which Begin replied, just as openly, in Le Monde.?? The many 
demonstrations for and against Israel and the media after August 9 were often 
covered back to back, one crowd chanting, ‘‘Mitterand Assassin," the other's 
placards punning, ‘‘Reagan/Begin, A Napalm Named Desire." 

Le Monde also ran regular stories on the progress of ongoing investigations 
into terrorism, even when little hard news was breaking on the subject, almost as 
a demonstration of concern. The paper also devoted nearly an entire issue (that of 
August 12, pp. 1-24) to questions pertaining to the activities of so many Middle 
East terrorist organizations in France, looking inward at the French national 
character and the traditional right to asylum which many thought had permitted 
the presence of people like Abu Nidal. Although the issue was often defensive in 
tone (the front page foreign affairs editorial, for example, was a stern counterslap 
at Begin), it expressed a range of opinion. One letter, whose writer had requested 
anonymity (granted by Le Monde), contained the argument against the press: 


The mass media have presented the Israeli-Palestinian conflict in Lebanon in a very 
specious, slanted, not to say pro-Palestinian manner, willfully giving facts a tenden- 
tious representation. This has allowed an insidious anti-Semitism to run rampant in 
broad daylight. 


The controversy, however, did not change the anti-invasion complexion of 
Le Monde’s reportage. Sometimes this took the form of implied accusations 
against the Israelis which the Times would handle in a more cautious way. For 
example, after another bombardment of Beirut August 6, in which incendiary 
shells struck the offices of several Lebanese newspapers and two foreign news 
organizations, reporter Jean Gueyras quoted a writer for the French language 
daily L’Orient-Le Jour as saying (August 7, p. 1): 


“What happened yesterday was not by chance. It wasn’t accidental that the principal 


journals of Hamra, l'Agence France-Press and the French embassy were struck. [If] 
someone wanted us to cease appearing, they have succeeded." 


28. Halter writes in Le Monde August 15, 1982; Begin responds August 22, 1982, p. 3. 
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These remarks were amplified by Eric Rouleau, Le Monde's Middle East 
reporter par excellence (the man Said most praised in Covering Islam for his 
discerning writing on revolutionary Iran), in an article on page 3 of the same issue, 
"La presse assassinée." Rouleau, a Jew raised in Egypt, where he was long 
connected with the local Communist Party, is fluent in Arabic, and wrote the 
introduction to a book by Abu Iyad, the man who approved the 1972 Munich 
Massacre. According to Bernard Guetta, Washington correspondent for Le 
Monde, Rouleau has many followers in the French press corps, including at his 
own paper, and is even more popular among reporters here, who regard him as an 
excellent source on the Middle East. ‘When he visits the States," Guetta says, 
"my phone rings off the hook.''? Rouleau has worked for Le Monde for two 
decades. Demonstrating his expertise on Lebanese journalism, the most undisci- 
plined in the region, Rouleau lists the political leanings of each paper struck by the | 
shelling (the independent al-Nahár, the pro-PLO al-Safir, the communist al-Nida, 
etc.). He berates the Arab League for its decision to have Syria ‘‘domesticate’’ 
Lebanon's press in the interests of stability (and to cease being an example to the 
more controlled journalists in other Arab states). Yet he seems to accept without 
question that Israel had definitely planned to go beyond the mere muzzling of the 
local media. Recalling Israel's complaints about the coverage of the war, Rouleau 
asks: 


But how can foreign journalists accomplish their mission to inform if General Sharon's 
cannons must strike, another time, the offices and hotels they occupy? 


While Rouleau does not flatly state Israel deliberately targeted these institu- 
tions, his conclusion is difficult to escape, and to support, without hard evidence. 
(Friedman, not afraid to ascribe intent when he thinks he sees it, as evinced by his 
use of ‘‘indiscriminate’’ August 4, did not do so when he reported this story in the 
Times August 6, p. 1). 

Le Monde clearly enhanced Yasir Arafat's image as a responsible leader of a 
disinherited people, though also tinging it with occasional criticism. Arafat, eager 
to deal with the French government (he and his leftist Lebanese allies had 
originally called for a purely French force instead of the American-French-Italian 
consortium to protect their positions in Lebanon),?? granted frequent interviews 
to Le Monde. One of them (August 10, p. 1) had special meaning—the reporter 
was Amnon Kapeliouk, a Jerusalem-born Israeli who also holds French citizen- 
ship, and who regularly writes for Claude Julien's Le Monde Diplomatique, and 
for New Outlook, a dovish Tel Aviv magazine of Israeli dissent. Although during 


29. Interview with Bernard Guetta, Washington representative of Le Monde, December 1984, 
provided Rouleau's personal background. Edward W. Said lauds his Arabic skills (which Guetta 
corroborated) in Covering Islam, (New York: Pantheon, 1981), p. 102. For more about Munich, see 
Abu Iyad with Eric Rouleau, My Home, My Land (New York: Times Bks., 1981). 

30. Le Monde August 8, 1982, p. 3. 
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the 1982 Lebanese war Israeli journalists attended PLO press conferences en 
masse (for the first time), this specific contact was designed to reach the peace 
movement in Israel. Urging its members to come see that in Beirut his people had 
learned ‘‘the lessons of Massada and Warsaw," Arafat called for an intellectual 
dialogue between willing Israelis and the PLO, insisting that he recognized ‘‘all’’ 
UN resolutions on the Palestinian problem, reminding Kapeliouk that ‘‘Israel was 
created by a UN resolution." However, Arafat withheld recognition of Israel, 
declaring ‘‘I will not accept it under constraint, as Sharon's tanks surround us.”’ 
He then contradicted himself and said the PLO would only accept UN resolution 
242 after, among other things, there was an independent Palestinian state; hardly 
the diplomatic breakthrough one might desire. 

Perhaps expecting such a breakthrough at any time, Le Monde lent enormous 
weight to the activities of the PLO chairman during the siege, and in the ensuing 
periods of Washingtonian and Fezian diplomacy. The lead to the paper's 
inside-page news summaries of the Middle East—which contained a systematic 
survey of Arab world events (dwarfing the Time's sporadic attention to such 
countries)—very often began, ‘‘M. Arafat." (Begin and Sharon were also regu- 
larly quoted.) : 

Le Monde's respect for the PLO was exceeded only by its admiration for the 
“moderate” Arab states who accepted the basic elements of the Fahd plan, which 
had failed at the objection of Syria. It mildly approved of the Reagan plan, which 
called for a Palestinian/Jordanian confederation on the West Bank and Gaza, in an 
editorial September 4, saying it was a sign of Washington's growing ‘‘realism’’ on 
the question of Palestine. But following the release of the new Fez plan, which 
finally included the essential aspects of its ill-fated, French-supported predecessor 
(at least implied recognition and the call for an independent Palestinian state) Le 
Monde positively cheered the chance to keep Camp David from remaining ‘‘a 
partial peace without a future," saying September 11, (p. 1): 


Whatever their precautions of language, they [the moderate Arab states] have soundly 
taken the step without which any solution remains a chimera. 


(The American-oriented Times pushed the Reagan plan instead, and in its 
official editorial September 12 expressed mere tolerance of the Fez plan, primarily 
because it did not wholly reject that of Washington.) 

Finally, Le Monde's Middle East diplomacy pushes the dual endeavors of 
Frangois Mitterand and Egyptian President Husni Mubarak. On the occasion of 
an impromptu visit by the latter to Paris, Le Monde proudly points to Franco- 
Egyptian proposals to open a dialogue with the PLO in the United Nations, and 
_ warns of a spectre that might impede this project's success: 


But a nation whose house sits directly on what the Arabs call the '' White Sea” (i.e., 
Israel) risks a great deal to thwart the efforts of France and Egypt. 
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More than two years later, it is apparent that all these plans amounted to, in 
Le Monde's word, a chimera. 

The French, American and Arab dreams of diplomatic victory after the 
PLO's military defeat shattered with the bomb that killed Bashir Gemayel 
September 14. Thereafter attention turned to Israel's ultimate conquest of the city 
that had been the cultural and commercial jewel of France's Levantine protec- 
torates between the World Wars. The subsequent description of the events at 
Sabra and Shatila, sadly not in any sense chimerical, was more emotional than 
that by Friedman. On September 21, reporter Dominique Pouchin intones, 
"Quelle Horreur," on a disturbing tour of the camps that seems to dwell 
considerably on the conditions and positions of the dead. Factually, there is a 
subtle but perhaps significant difference from the findings of the Times: Pouchin, 
and other writers throughout the next several days in Le Monde, seem to grant 
more credence to accounts that the militiamen guilty of the crime were primarily 
those of Saad Haddad, not of the Lebanese forces. Haddad, more closely 
connected to Israel, would thus more directly implicate its government in the 
massacre. 

The emotional quality of Le Monde's reportage, its search for heroes and 
villains, identification with the perceived underdogs of the conflict (the Palestin- 
ians), greater empliasis on intellectual debate, incautious use of inflammatory 
language, more direct indication of ideological bias, and relentless editorial 
pursuit of Middle East diplomacy, distinguish it in substance, form and feeling 
from that of The New York Times. While expressing a variety of viewpoints, its 
own was always visible, and often highly charged. But perhaps most aptly 
illustrating the differences between these two papers is the absence in the Times 
of anything like Bruno Frappat's poetic, boxed, front-page thought for the day, Au 
Jour le Jour. On September 26, Frappat ironically recalls Lebanon's historic 
reputation as a crossroads of the world: 


Uniforms 
Lebanon, crossroads of the armies. 


French paratroopers alight at the port 
of Beirut, under the eyes of Israeli 
soldiers. American marines pull up 

and Italian Bersaglieri hang back. 

The reborn Lebanese Army takes position 
after Tsahal lifts camp. In the 

distance, the Syrian Army looms. 

The *'Blue Helmets” are ever in bloom. 
In the south, Major Haddad remains 
hunkered down. In the mountains, 
militias and combat groups await the 
next round. 
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In Beirut, when you see a man dressed 
in civilian clothes, you ask yourself, 

to what army does this strange uniform 
correspond? 


CONCLUSIONS 


The coverage reviewed above essentially fit the philosophy of the press, and 
the other traditions and practices of these two elite newspapers. One generally 
tried to be objective, the other to be instructive. Each responded editorially in its 
established pattern to the new phase of the Arab-Israeli conflict opened by the 
1982 invasion of Lebanon. The New York Times, unattracted by ‘‘sabre-rattlers,”’ 
disliked Israel's apparently eager adoption of this role in Lebanon, but was also 
relieved when the PLO (another sabre-prone party) left Beirut. Le Monde, always 
mindful of French prestige, hoped to see the Arab world reunited following 
Egypt's isolation due to Camp David in a peace process at least partly mediated 
by France. However, its support for the PLO was also based on the anti- 
colonialism of the French left, and on the perceived resemblance of the Palestin- 
ians to the Jews of 1948, thus deserving a state like Israel, whose creation Le 
Monde had favored to relieve the sufferings of the Jewish refugees in Europe after 
World War II. In the end, both papers backed the peace plans advanced by their 
respective national leaders—which in hindsight seem to have been equally 
unrealistic. 

One perplexing lapse in tradition at the Times was the removal of a word 
deemed too **editorial"" for a news story, while failing to qualify or replace it in 
order to insure that the **essence of what was new"' (in Friedman's phrase) did not 
disappear. 

Criticism by the Israeli government and many French Jews of the French 
media's pro-Palestinian slant and publicizing of statements comparing the Israeli 
forces in Lebanon to the Nazis of World War II did not deter Le Monde from 
pursuing its line about the invasion. But the paper did open a debate in its pages 
about the propriety of the press's conduct and the reasons for the rise of 
international terrorism in France. 

Le Monde also, as usual, deployed a large number of reporters with 
considerable experience in the region to cover Lebanon. These included Eric 
Rouleau and Amnon Kapeliouk (whose backgrounds appeared above), Jean 
Gueyras (apparently another Egyptian-born reporter, like Rouleau), Paul Balta (a 
North African specialist of long standing), and Lucien George (a reputedly 
conservative, Greek Orthodox Lebanese). All are believed conversant in at least 
one major language from the area, primarily Arabic.?! Their expertise improved 


` 


31. Guetta, interview noted above. 
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the sophistication of Le Monde's coverage, if not its objectivity. 

Le Monde's staffing system in general differs greatly from that of the- Times. 
The latter does not usually insist on specific language fluency (although by the late 
1970s at least two of its Middle East correspondents were studying Arabic),?? and 
rotates its correspondents every two to three years in order to prevent their 
**going native.’’33 Le Monde, however, often puts its people in one place for many 
years, and expects most of them to learn thé language of their post.?4 

There is evidence that some of America's elite news executives are becoming 
more aware of the problem of cross-cultural bias based on ignorance in the press. 
For example, in a 1981 roundtable series entitled ‘‘Islam and the Western Media,” 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in New York, a 
number of important US news managers conceded basic complaints made by Said 
and others about clumsiness in the reporting of foreign news, including the need 
for more area-trained correspondents.35 l 

But despite the subtle display of ‘hidden social values" in The New York 
Times, its reportage seemed to contain little obvious cultural distortion during the 
monitored period. Perhaps this was due to the presence of several reporters with 
*some"' grasp of Arabic and/or Hebrew.36 The only reporter apparently knowl- 
edgeable in both languages, Tom Friedman, also had a master's degree in Middle 
East studies. However, the difference between the performance of the Times and 
Le Monde probably rested on something greater than foreign language fluency or 
area expertise alone. For while lacking the long experience of Said's favorite, Eric 
Rouleau, Friedman possessed another advantage less plentiful at Le Monde; he 
wanted to be objective. Thus, with professional detachment, or perhaps no more 
than decently muted prejudice, he managed, despite the awkwardness of the 
"straight news’’ style, to create the most vivid, coherent and yet balanced 
narratives to appear in either of these newspapers. The reader can decide which, 
if either, approach better serves the foreign policy audience. 


32. Edmund Ghareeb, Split Vision: The Portrayal of Arabs in the American Media (American- 
Arab Affairs Council, Washington, D.C., 1983) p. 83. 

33. Telephone interview with Bernard Gwertzmian, State Department correspondent for The 
New York Times, December 1981. 

34. Telephone interview with Nicole Bernheim, New York representative of Le Monde, March 
1982. 

35. Cooley, p. 478. Walter Lacqueur echoes Said's criticism of poor training for American 
correspondents, and generally inadequate efforts to report world events, in ‘‘Foreign News Coverage: 
from Bad to Worse,” Washington Journalism Review (June 1983), pp. 32-35. On page 33, he says, 
“Even the New York Times, which has more foreign correspondents than any other daily newspaper 
in the country, covered until recently (and perhaps still does) the Persian Gulf from Nairobi, 
comparable to covering Arkansas from Oregon.” 

36. Whitney, interview noted above. 
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APATHY, VALUES, INCENTIVES AND 
DEVELOPMENT: THE CASE OF THE 
EGYPTIAN BUREAUCRACY 
Ali Leila, El Sayed Yassin and Monte 
Palmer 


The major economic problem facing Egypt today, according to recent speeches by 
President Mubarak, is apathy. If Egyptians would work harder and produce more, 
President Mubarak contends, the Egyptian economy could rid itself of its 
oppressive trade deficits and play its logical role as the industrial hub of the Arab 
world. As things currently stand, Egypt is a debtor nation that maintains a 
precarious grip upon economic viability by relying upon revenues derived from 
tourism, foreign aid, oil, cotton and the export of Egyptian labor to the oil 
producing states of the Arab world. 

Egypt's major sources of revenue, then, are external to the industrial sector 
of the Egyptian economy.! They are also unstable. Revenues from tourism, for 
example, are being largely offset by the expenditures of Egyptians traveling 
abroad. Also contributing to the tenuousness of Egypt's tourist revenues is the 
fact that most of the tourists who visit Egypt are one-time visitors, a fact 
attributed by the Egyptian press to apathy within the Egyptian tourist industry. 


1. Henry J. Bruton, Four Issues on Economic Policy in Egypt (Cairo: Ministry of Economy, 
Foreign Trade and Economic Cooperation, 1980); Economic Studies Unit, Recent Developments in 
Egyptian Economy (Cairo: Ministry of Economy, Foreign Trade and Economic Cooperation, 1981); 
Henry J. Bruton, ‘‘Egypt’s Development in the Seventies,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, Vol. 31, No. 4, 1983, pp. 679-704. 
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Revenues derived from the export of petroleum, in turn, are seriously 
threatened by sharp increases in Egypt's domestic consumption. If the rapid 
increase in the domestic consumption of petroleum products is not offset by either 
constraints or increased production, Egypt may again find itself a net importer of 
petroleum. Cotton revenues, to continue an all too bleak picture, are threatened 
by the flood of synthetic fabrics on the world market as well as by increased 
production of cotton in competing countries such as the Sudan. Remittances from 
Egyptian workers in the oil producing states have remained relatively stable, yet 
are clearly a mixed blessing. While expatriate labor contributes mightily to the 
Egyptian economy, it also robs the Egyptian economy of many of its most skilled 
and productive members. The export of Egyptian labor contributes to the 
Egyptian budget without necessarily contributing to the development of the 
Egyptian economy. Indeed, it might well be argued that the export of skilled labor 
buys short term economic stability at the price of long term economic develop- 
ment. 

Finally, in assessing the massive infusions of American foreign aid into the 
Egyptian economy that have occurred since 1975, one finds little evidence of 
efforts to correct the fundamental ills of the Egyptian economy or to increase its 
productive capacity. Quite to the contrary, extensive interviews conducted in 
Cairo during 1982 and 1983 suggest that little agreement exists between USAID 
officials and their Egyptian counterparts over precisely what should be done or 
precisely how to do it.? To make matters worse, USAID, itself, is beset by internal 
conflict over whether the Egyptian economy should be strengthened by develop- 
ing the public sector (the old approach) or by aiding the private sector (the new 
approach in line with the ideological predisposition of the Reagan administration). 
In the meantime, monies are spent and the Egyptian economy is kept afloat with 
a ''band-aid and aspirin” approach to foreign aid that offers little in terms of long 
range economic development. 

This cursory and all too brief review of Egypt's economic woes has been 
provided to underscore the urgency of President Mubarak's desire to increase the 
productivity of the Egyptian economy and somehow to bring an end to the agony 
of dependence upon revenues derived from either primary products or external 
remittances. 


2. Also see Marvin G. Weinbaum and Rasid Naim, ‘‘Domestic and International Politics in 
Egypt’s Economic Policy Reforms,”’ a paper presented at the convention of the Middle East Studies 
Association of North America, Chicago, November, 1983 and Marvin Weinbaum, ‘‘Politics and 
Development in Foreign Aid: US Economic Assistance to Egypt, 1978-82,’’ Middle East Journal, 
Autumn 1983. 
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BUREAUCRACY, PRODUCTIVITY, AND INCENTIVES 


The burden of increasing productivity within the Egyptian economy is, in 
essence, the burden of increasing productivity within the Egyptian bureaucracy. 
Since the advent of the ''socialist laws” of 1961, the Egyptian bureaucracy has 
been the predominant force in the Egyptian economy, both planning and co- 
ordinating the economic policies of the state and operating Egypt's major 
industrial organizations. The emergence of a revitalized private sector in the 
infitah or ‘‘open door” era of President Sadat did not radically alter this picture, 
for the private sector is primarily engaged in service, touristic and real estate 
activities. The industrial sector of the economy, with minor exceptions, continues 
to be planned, operated, and regulated by the bureaucracy. 

As a first step toward increasing the productivity of the Egyptian bureauc- 
racy, including the public sector corporations that dominate the Egyptian econ- 
omy, Egyptian policy makers have instituted a variety of incentive systems 
designed to reward enhanced performance. An employee's income is now based 
upon a complex mixture of base pay, allowances and incentives. 

One might question, however, whether monetary incentives will serve as the 
expected panacea for curing Egypt's productive ills. While monetary incentives 
have increased productivity under certain circumstances, it is not at all certain 
that those circumstances are or can be duplicated in Egypt.? In this regard, several 
factors must be considered. First, it is doubtful that low productivity is merely the 
result of laziness or apathy among Egyptian workers. Other problems limiting the 
productivity of government employees in Egypt would certainly include overstaf- 
fing, duplicating of functions, poorly defined responsibilities, and excess centrali- 
zation, to mention but a few of the more obvious problems.^ The presence of these 
and related factors make it difficult for many employees to work effectively even 
if they are so inclined. Incentives cannot solve what are inherently structural or 
systemic problems. 

Secondly, monetary incentives are costly and may not be economically 
feasible. Not only would an ambitious monetary incentive program strain limited 
government revenues, but it would also compete with intense pressures to provide 
across-the-board increases in government salaries. The pressures for across-the- 
board increases stem from the exceptionally low levels of government salaries (an 
elementary school teacher makes the equivalent of $40 per month), from the 
growing disparity between salaries in the public sector and the corresponding 
salaries in the private sector, and from the probability that the government will be 


3. Patricia W. Ingraham and Charles Barrilleau, ‘‘Motivating Government Managers for 
Retrenchment: Some Possible Lessons from the Senior Executive Service,” Public Administration 
Review, Vol. 43, No. 5, 1983, pp. 393-402. 

4. Nazih N. M. Ayoubi, ‘‘Bureaucratic Inflation and Administrative Inefficiency: The Dead- 
lock in Egyptian Administration," Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. 18, No. 3, 1982, pp. 286-299. 
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forced to modify if not abolish the price supports and subsidies that make existing 
bureaucratic salaries tenable. If the government cannot afford both to increase 
monetary incentives and to provide a general increase in government salaries, it 
may find it politically expedient to stress across-the-board increases. It could also 
be argued that improving salary levels is an essential step in alleviating obstacles 
to bureaucratic productivity. As data to be presented shortly indicate, current 
salary levels force most government employees to seek supplemental income and 
do depress productivity levels. 

Thirdly, one must consider the social ramifications of an incentive system 
that would make the salaries of some but not all government employees equivalent 
to corresponding salaries in the private sector. The prevailing ideology of Egypt 
is still one of social justice and social equality. Indeed, one of the fundamental 
reasons for the awesome size of the Egyptian bureaucracy has been the 
government's desire to provide all citizens, and particularly university graduates, 
with a position in the bureaucracy as a means of achieving full employment. 
Dramatic imbalances in salary levels would inevitably create intense conflict 
within the bureaucracy and would, in all probability, have political repercussions 
as well. 

Finally, one must question whether the institution of monetary incentives as 
a means of increasing worker productivity was based upon a thorough study of the 
values of Egyptian bureaucrats or whether it was instituted intuitively as an 
obvious and easy solution to the problem. We raise this question because the 
recognized benefits of government employment in Egypt are security, stability 
and perhaps, prestige. Non-monetary incentives or a combination of monetary 
and non-monetary incentives might well prove to be a more feasible means of 
improving productivity than monetary incentives alone. This, at least, has been 
the conclusion of extensive management studies in the United States and Western 
Europe.5 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Within the context of the above discussion, the objectives of the present 
article are: (1) to assess the magnitude of the apathy problem in the Egyptian 
bureaucracy, (2) to explore the various reasons for the existence of the apathy 
problem to the extent that it does, indeed, exist, (3) to examine the incentive 
values of Egyptian bureaucrats, (4) to place the incentive values of Egyptian 
bureaucrats in comparative and theoretical perspective, and (5) to suggest 
possible alternative or supplementary incentives that might be used in place of or 


5. An excellent review of various incentive formats is provided in: Gary A. Yukl, Leadership 
in Organizations (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1981). Chapters 6 and 7 are 
particularly relevant. 
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in addition to monetary incentives as a means of increasing the productivity of 
government employees. 


METHODOLOGY . 


Data presented in this paper are based upon a survey of approximately 825 
Egyptian civil servants conducted by the Al Ahram Center for Political and 
Strategic Studies during the late spring of 1983. The sample was selected in 
relatively equal proportions from three administrative agencies: the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the Ministry of Industry and the Aluminum Corporation. Col- 
lectively, the three administrative agencies represent 1) a service oriented 
bureaucracy, 2) a production oriented bureaucracy and 3) an on-line public sector 
bureaucracy. The Aluminum Corporation was also selected because of its 
reputation as the most productive of Egypt’s public sector companies, thereby 
providing an opportunity to examine the bureaucratic process in what is reputed 
to be one of Egypt’s best run bureaucracies. The sample was stratified to reflect 
the senior (n = 156), mid-management (n = 321), and lower levels (n = 319) of the 
Egyptian bureaucracy. Within stratified categories, respondents were selected 
randomly from employment records. The questionnaires were administered by a 
specially trained team of sociology graduate students from Ein Shams University 
in Cairo. 

The questionnaire was designed in the Arabic language by a five-member 
team of researchers at the Center. The original questionnaire was pre-tested 
utilizing a pretest sample of 70 officials reflecting all employment levels. The 
questionnaire averaged approximately 130 items in length, with separate versions 
of the questionnaire being administered to each of the three administrative levels. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the questionnaire items were uniform across the 
three levels, with the remaining 25 per cent of the items being tailored to the 
unique circumstances of each level. The questionnaires were administered as 
direct interviews and resulted in a response rate of 100 per cent. Twenty-nine 
questionnaires were deleted from the sample as a result of excessive 
nonresponses or technical problems. The data included in the present article are 
based upon 47 or approximately one-third of the questionnaire items. 

The reliability of the questionnaire was ascertained by comparing response 
patterns among similar items as well as by matching response patterns with well 
established characteristics of the bureaucracy. Inconsistent response rates were 
less than four per cent with little discernible evidence of response bias among 
similar items with inverted response selections.® 


6. Other reliability indicators included a factor analysis of selected scale items within the 
questionnaire to ascertain if response patterns mirrored the content item of the scale. In each case, the 
scale items analyzed loaded on a single factor. A post-analysis of the data was also made by a 
committee of experts who found the response patterns to be in line with their expectations. 
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RESULTS: ASSESSING LOW PRODUCTIVITY 


Assessing productivity levels in the states of the Middle East is not an easy 
task. Aggregate productivity statistics are rare and are often of questionable 
reliability. In the course of our research, for example, the Al Ahram Center was 
unsuccessful in its attempts to ascertain precisely how the Ministry of Industry 
distinguished its most productive from its least productive units. If such an 
ordering mechanism exists, it certainly was not disclosed. The Aluminum 
Corporation, as noted above, was included in the study on the basis of its 
reputation as Egypt's premier public sector enterprise. 

Lacking alternative sources, our evaluations of productivity within the 
Egyptian bureaucracy are necessarily limited to survey data. This is an un- 
fortunate limitation inasmuch as individuals tend to be inaccurate in evaluating 
their own performance levels. It is also unrealistic to ask people to incriminate 
themselves by acknowledging low levels of performance. 

In an effort to avoid the above limitations, the study employed three diverse 
measures of productivity. The first, and in our opinion the most accurate, is an 
assessment by senior level bureaucrats of the productivity levels of their subor- 
dinates. We suggest that this measure is the most accurate measure of productiv- 
ity in as much as senior bureaucrats are responsible by law for evaluating and for 
increasing the productivity of their subordinates. They should know. 

Our second measure of productivity was based upon two items contained in 
a 16-item scale in which middle and lower level bureaucrats were asked to 
describe the work environment in which they operated. Specifically, respondents 
were asked to respond to two Likert scale items suggesting 1) that most of their 
peers worked hard and 2) that most of their peers were lazy. Although the two 
items did not ask the respondents to criticize themselves, they did ask for candid 
evaluations of peers, evaluations that some respondents may have been reluctant 
to make. We would note, however, that the two items received very similar 
results in spite of the fact that they were worded in inverse order and appeared as 
alternated ends of the group dynamics scale. 

The final measure of productivity was based upon open ended questionnaire 
items requesting respondents at all levels to indicate the three things they liked 
most and least about their jobs. The responses were then grouped into productive 
and nonproductive categories. The assumption of this particular measure of 
productivity was that individuals who were upset by low salaries or transportation 
problems or who found social relations to be the most pleasing aspect of their job 
would be less productive than individuals listing work related concerns such as 
the ability to utilize their specialization or the appreciation of their supervisor. 

Turning to the first measure of productivity, the sample of senior bureaucrats 
was requested to indicate the approximate percentage of their subordinates who 
"put in a hard day's work.” The results, presented in Table 1, indicate that the 
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TABLE 1 Assessments of Low Productivity Among Egyptian Bureaucrats by 
Senior Officials 











What percentage a your subordinates normally put in a hard days work? 





o Aluminum Industry Social 
0-10 10.3 2 12.8 15.5 
11-20 9.7 8 10.6 10.3 
21-40 20.6 14 23.4 24.1 
41-60 41.3 42 42.6 39.7 
61-100 18.1 34 10.6 10.3 
(n = 148) 100% 100% 100% 100% 





overwhelming majority of the senior bureaucrats surveyed felt that most of their 
subordinates were not putting in a hard day's work. Ten per cent of the 
respondents suggested that almost none of their subordinates were particularly 
productive. The assessments of the senior bureaucrats, then, support President 
Mubarak's contention that low worker productivity is one of the major ills 
besetting the Egyptian economy. 

In striking contrast to the senior evaluations, the peer evaluations, presented 
in the context of the group dynamics scale (Table 2) indicate that middle and lower 
level bureaucrats do not perceive worker apathy to be a major detriment to 
bureaucratic performance. Moreover, it is difficult to dismiss their apathy 
evaluations merely as an artifact of their reluctance to criticize their peers, for 
their responses clearly distinguished between the six dimensions of bureaucratic 
behavior measured by the group dynamics scale. The composite scores for each 
item listed in Table 2 range from 0 to 100, with scores over 50 indicating at least 
adequate work performance and scores 30 or less indicating problems of extreme 
severity.” Particularly noteworthy is the score of 25 for ‘‘wasta’’ or the granting 
of favors to friends and relatives, an issue of extreme sensitivity in Egypt and one 
that respondents would clearly avoid if they were making a concerted effort to 
shape their answers. 

How, then, does one explain the conflicting evaluations of the senior 
bureaucrats on one hand, and those of the middle and lower level bureaucrats on 
the other? The answer, in the view of the research team, lies in the fact that most 
Egyptians perceive themselves as being willing to work if work is available. Work, 
however, may seldom be available in accessible form. Overstaffing, random 
appointment, poorly defined responsibilities, multiple clearances and over- 
centralization, to name but a few problems besetting the Egyptian bureaucracy, 
often mean that officials may spend long periods of time waiting for work to 


7. See explanatory note on Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 Group Dynamics (Middle and Low Levels Only). Sometimes an 
administrator's ability to achieve his objectives are influenced by his 
work environment. In this regard, please evaluate the individuals you 
work with by indicating whether you strongly agree, agree, disagree 
or strongly disagree with the following statements. 


Weighted Strongly Agree 
Score** Scores % 
1. Work hard 60 | 28.6 
2. Accept new ideas 39 9.3 
3. Open and honest with each other 48 18.0 
4. Accept new responsibility easily 43 14.4 
5. *Delegate authority frequently 29 5.7 
6. Treat public with respect 57 26.5 
7. *Responsive to constructive criticism 36 8.5 
8. *Public service over job security 26 4.5 
9. *Willing to accept conflict 15 5.1 
10. *Are not lazy 64 41.7 
11. Impartial toward friends and relatives 25 8.9 
12. Decisive 38 10.4 
13. *Willing to take risks 28 7.9 
14. *Flexible in executing decisions 28 6.5 
15. Listen to public opinions 43 9.3 
16. Solicit public opinions 31 8.9 


Key: Low scores indicate problem severity. 





*[n order to assess problems of response bias some of the questionnaire items in this section were 
presented in a positive format while others were presented in a negative format. Asterisks indicate 
items presented in a negative format in the questionnaire, i.e., "are not lazy” was presented as — 
“are lazy." All questions are presented in a positive format in the Table to facilitate comparison of 
the scores. t 

**The scale scores range between 0 and 100, and represent summarized scores of Likert scale items 
(strongly agree, agree, disagree, strongly disagree) in which ‘‘strongly agree” responses have been 
given twice the weight of agree responses. Weighted scores of 30 or less indicate severe problem ar- 
eas. 


appear. Certainly low wages provide little incentive for seeking work. Moreover, 
as the low peer scores on the ‘‘conflict,”’ ‘‘risk taking’’ and the flexible execution 
of orders” items on Table 2 indicate, little group pressure exists to generate work 
by sticking one's neck out and minding other people's business. A particularly 
dramatic illustration distinguishing between the willingness to do work and the 
lesser willingness to seek work is provided by responses to two related question- 
naire items which addressed 1) the need for organizational change and 2) the 
desire for organizational change. When asked if organizational changes were 
essential to improve the performance of their units, 87 per cent of the respondents 
answered in the affirmative. When asked at an earlier point if they had ever 
become so upset by existing rules and regulations that they really wanted to 
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change them, 86 per cent of the respondents indicated little (44%) or no (43%) 
desire for change. 

Finally, one must note that apathy, hardwork and laziness are relative terms. 
One is either productive or non-productive in comparison to the behavior or 
norms of a group. According to a recent article by Nazih Ayoubi, the norms for 
productive behavior in most bureaucratic units are so lax that it would be difficult 
for all but the most blatant behavior to be termed laziness. In Ayoubi's words: 


On average, the Egyptian civil servant was estimated to ‘‘work” solidly only for a 
period of between twenty minutes and two hours every working day. Other amenities 
may also be provided: a shoe-shine man may pass by the office to offer his services, 
and sometimes the odd vendor or two will also pass by, selling date-stuffed rolls or 
soap, perfume or mothballs, shoelaces or safety-pins! Then all of a sudden, a great 
rush will be seen and the office will be almost entirely deserted: in an hour or so, 
cheerful faces will reappear as the officials return bearing their loot—oil, meat, 
chickens, olives, detergent, soap, and whatever else may happen to be available that 
day at the consumer cooperative (gam'iyya) of that particular government depart- 
ment!8 


What the peer evaluations suggest in the final analysis is that middle and 
lower level bureaucrats are willing to work within the organizational context in 
which they find themselves. They are reluctant, however, to alter or to go beyond 
that context. 

This observation is reinforced by the respondent’s listing of the things they 
liked least and most about their positions, the results of which are presented in 
Tables 3 and 4 respectively. It will be noted that the items that respondents listed 
in their answers have been grouped into two categories: low productivity choices 
and high productivity choices. Low productivity choices represent concerns of 
personal comfort and wellbeing. High productivity choices represent concerns 
that have a direct impact upon job performance.? 

The most important source of job dissatisfaction among respondents, more 
than tripling the second ranking concern, was low salary. The second most 
important concern was transportation. Neither of the two main concerns, then, 
was production oriented. The picture is similar in regard to the ''like most" item. 
In this case ‘‘social relations" topped the list of preferred items, more than 
doubling the score of the most preferred production related item, that being the 
match between skill and position. When most preferred and least preferred 
responses were merged, slightly over a third of the respondents fell in the low 


8. Ayoubi, p. 293. 

9. Our division of responses into high productivity and low productivity choices was based 
upon the judgment of the research team and reflects related categorization by Hersberg and others. 
e Frederick Hersberg, The Managerial Choice (Homewood, Illinois: Dow Jones-Irwin, 1976), 

apter 2. 
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TABLE 3 Negative Productivity Choices of Egyptian Bureaucrats (All Levels) 








What are the main difficulties and problems that you encounter in your work? 





First Choice 
Only 
Low Productivity Choices 

Pressure of outside Work 3.1 
Poor salary 43.9 
Transportation problems 10.3 
Impact of work on family 9 
Lack of cleanliness 1 
Poor scheduling of hours 7 
Oppressive boss 1.1 
Boss not confident 3 
Poor evaluation technique 2.4 
Partiality of boss — 16 

64.4% 

High Productivity Choices 

Position lacks clout 3.5 
Poor division of labor 13.3 
Poor funding 2.3 
Sloppiness of work 2.9 
Conflicting information 1.1 
Lack of specialists 4.8 
Inadequate information 1.4 
Lack of incentives 1.7 
Excessive routine 1.5 
Peers poor workers 7 
Mismatch of skills 2.8 

36% 

100%* 
(n = 747) 








*.0476 is the result of rounding error in the computations. 


category having selected nonproductive responses as the things they like both 
least and most about their positions. An additional 42 per cent of the respondents 
fell in a middle or mixed category, with only 22 per cent of the respondents 
stressing production related choices on both sets of questions. 

The above response patterns cannot, of themselves, stand as firm indicators 
of high or low productivity. When interpreted in conjunction with the peer 
evaluations and the evaluations of the senior officials, however, they do convey a 
picture of a bureaucratic environment in which productive behavior, though not 
absent, is mitigated by low salaries, by organizational rigidity, and by parallel 
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TABLE 4 Positive Productivity Choices of Egyptian Bureaucrats (All Levels) 








What are the best things about your job? 











First 
Low Productivity Choice. 
Social relations 48.3 
Lack of tension 1.5 
Work close to home 5.2 
Peace and quiet 4 
Nothing good (alienation) 2.4 
58 
High Productivity 
Respect worker-boss 8.5 
Appreciation of boss 4.1 
Work with boss directly 2.7 
Democratic decisions 2.3 
Democratic administration 1.0 
Free expression of views 4 
Skill fits position 16.9 
Cooperation 2.6 
Efforts to improve work 1.7 
Moral incentives _ 2.0 
42 
100% 
(n = 781) 
Combined First Choice Scores 
Individuals selecting high productivity choices on both items. 22% 
Individuals selecting a high productivity choice on one item and a low 
productivity choice on the other. 42% 
Individuals selecting low productivity choices on both items. 36% 








behavioral problems ranging from excessive centralization by senior bureaucrats 
through a reluctance of subordinates to take risks or engage in activities that 
might engender conflict either within the work group or in their relations with 
their superiors. We cannot say with certainty that the apathy of Egyptian 
bureaucrats is the main culprit in the low productivity of the Egyptian public 
sector. It is clear, however, that Egyptian bureaucrats are unlikely to provide the 
thrust that President Mubarak so urgently seeks as the solution to Egypt’s 
economic woes. 
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TABLE 5 Some Explanations of Low Productivity Among Egyptian Bureaucrats 
by Senior Officials 





Weighted Very Important 
Explanations of Low Productivity Scores Scores Only 


1. Systemic 
` Inadequate skills 55 43.3 
Low incentives 79 59.5 
Responsibility not clear 46 27.0 
Inadequate penalties 64 41.8 


2. Cultural-Personal 


Low concern for responsibilities 42 19.7 
Social responsibilities 55 36.4 
3. Group Dynamics 
No one else works hard 52 30.5 
4. Supervisor Dynamics 
Lack of reinforcement 51 25.0 
(n = 156) 


Key: High scores reflect problem areas. 





*Each of the senior respondents was requested to evaluate each of the items summarized above as 
being ‘‘very important, important, minimally important or unimportant” as an explanation of apathy 
in their respective units. Scale scores range from 0 to 100 with ‘‘very important” responses receiv- 
ing twice the weight of ‘‘important’’ responses. Responses of minimal or no importance were not 
included in the calculations. Scores in excess of 50 should be considered major problems. 


EXPLANATIONS OF APATHY 


In an effort to come to grips with the causes of low productivity among 
Egyptian bureaucrats as well as to obtain a more complete picture of Egypt's 
bureaucratic problems in general, our sample of senior officials was requested to 
evaluate the importance of various reasons generally offered to explain the low 
productivity of Egyptian bureaucrats. The most prominent reasons offered in 
explanation of the low productivity of Egyptian bureaucrats are provided in Table 
5, as are weighted summary scores indicating the relative importance of each 
item. As in the case of summary scores presented in earlier stages of the analysis, 
the scores range between 0 and 100. Items receiving scores of 50 or above should 
be considered important contributions to the low productivity of Egyptian 
bureaucrats. 

The data presented in Table 5 indicate that the problem of low productivity, 
in addition to the inadequacy of incentives, is a multifaceted one involving a 
variety of organizational, cultural, group dynamic and supervisor-related dimen- 
sions. A quick fix, accordingly, may be difficult to come by. 
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In addition to the variables outlined in Table 5, explanations of the low 
productivity of Egyptian bureaucrats are also to be found in both the recruitment 
practices of the Egyptian bureaucracy and in the dire economic circumstances of 
the average bureaucrat. In regard to recruitment, it was noted earlier that 
bureaucratic recruitment in Egypt gives preference to full employment over the 
building of an efficient bureaucratic organization. Most Egyptian officials attained 
their positions through one of three ways: routine appointment as university 
graduates, competitive examination, or ‘‘wasta’’ (favoritism). In the case of 
routine appointments of graduates, applicants may have waited up to three or four 
years following their graduation from college for their appointment to materialize. 
Of the middle and lower level respondents in our sample, 41 per cent received 
their appointments via graduation, 45 per cent by competitive examination and 11 
per cent by wasta. The remaining four per cent didn't respond to the question. 
Given this breakdown, we hypothesized that those who entered the bureaucracy 
via competitive examinations or merit might possibly be more productive than 
officials who entered the bureaucracy through noncompetitive channels. This, 
however, did not prove to be the case. 

Perhaps more detrimental to individual productivity than the avenue of 
recruitment, were the perceptions of the Egyptian civil servants upon entering 
government service. For instance, when respondents were asked what their 
friends and relatives felt to be the major advantages of government service, the list 
was headed by ‘‘permanent’’, 25 per cent; ‘‘firm income”, 25 per cent; short 
hours, 17 per cent; no obligations, 12 per cent; easy, 8 per cent; and low 
responsibility, 5 per cent. Quite clearly, then, the primary lure of government 
service is security, hardly a quality to be associated with dynamic productivity. 

Turning to the impact of the dire economic circumstances of the average 
Egyptian bureaucrat upon bureaucratic productivity, it must be recalled that 
during the Nasser era Egypt was transformed into a socialist state with salaries 
and promotion procedures being tightly regulated by the government. Salaries 
were remarkably low by world standards, but the range between high and low 
salaries was narrow and most government employees played by more or less the 
same financial rules. During the Sadat era, the infitah or open door policy 
revitalized Egypt's private sector, contributing to spiraling inflation and a widen- 
ing gap between the wages of the private sector and those of the public sector. 
Government salaries, if minimally adequate under Nasser, became wholly in- 
adequate under Sadat. Government employees, while legally prohibited from 
holding second jobs, found extra émployment an economic necessity. Eighty-nine 
per cent of our respondents, for example, acknowledged possessing second jobs 
with 84 per cent of those respondents possessing second jobs working between 
three and five hours per day in their supplemental positions. 

While possessing a second job does not automatically preclude high produc- 
tivity, it does suggest that the individual's energies are being spread very thin. The 
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fact that government jobs are prized for security rather than income also suggests 
that whatever productive energies the individual may possess are likely to be 
saved for their private sector positions—positions in which such energies are 
more likely to be rewarded. The high percentage of respondents possessing 
second jobs also explains why bureaucrats do not perceive themselves as lazy. 

The economic strain on Egyptian bureaucrats is also evidenced by the 
thousands of civil servants who leave the bureaucracy annually to work in either 
the public sector or in the oil producing states. Thirty-five per cent of our 
respondents, for example, were seriously contemplating a move to either the Gulf 
or to the private sector. An additional 32 per cent of the respondents acknowl- 
edged giving considerable thought to such a move. Under such circumstances, 
commitment to their present positions can hardly be strong. Indeed, senior 
officials often complain of the difficulty of retaining their best people. Our data 
reflected this trend, with those individuals ranking high in terms of productivity 
being somewhat more likely to consider moving to the private sector or to the Gulf 
than their less productive colleagues (g — .244).* 

The role of low salaries in depressing productivity, then, goes far beyond the 
lowering of employee morale or the creation of an atmosphere in which employees 
feel that the lowness of their wages does not warrant extra effort. Low wages add 
to the physical and psychological stress of the employee by necessitating external 
employment. They also result in a high level of turnover in skilled positions. 

Finally, it must again be stressed that low productivity in the Egyptian 
bureaucracy involves a variety of organizational problems in addition to the 
behavioral or motivational problems surveyed above. This fact is manifest in 
responses by senior bureaucrats to a questionnaire item requesting them to 
indicate what they believed to be the major obstacles to the efficient operation of 
the Egyptian bureaucracy. The scores provided in Table 6 indicated that the single 
major problem facing the Egyptian bureaucracy according to the senior bureau- 
crats sampled, far in advance of the motivational problems relating to salaries and 
incentives, is red tape. 

In summary, then, the multidimensionality of the productivity problem 
suggests that major increases in worker productivity are unlikely to be achieved 
overnight, and that dramatic increases in productivity will ultimately be depen- 
dent upon a major revitalization of all phases of the bureaucratic process. Be this 
as it may, the magnitude of Egypt's economic ills demands that worker productiv- 
ity be increased. A start has to be made somewhere. Both President Mubarak and 
his senior bureaucrats have pinned their hopes on the improvement of Egypt's 
system of monetary incentives. 


*g — Gamma coefficient. 
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TABLE 6 Senior Level Perceptions of the Main Problems Reducing the Adminis- 
trative Effectiveness of the Egyptian Bureaucracy 


**In your view what are the main problems that reduce the efficiency of the Egyptian 
bureaucracy?” (List three in order of importance) 


First Choice 
Only 

Structural Problems 
Red tape 46.2 
Rigid laws 12.5 
Low funding 4.5 
Recruitment/appoint policies 2.6 ` 
Low technical skills 3.8 
Behavior Directed Problems 
Favoritism ` 13.5 
Poor incentives 3.2 
Low salaries 12.8 
Supervisor unresponsive 1.3 

100% 

(n = 156) 


Key: High scores indicate problem areas. 


RESULTS: VALUES AND INCENTIVES 


Given the emphasis that both President Mubarak and our sample of senior 
administrators have placed upon monetary incentives as the most feasible means 
of achieving increased productivity, the final stage of our analysis involves 
examining the main motivational values of Egyptian bureaucrats. The purpose of 
the analysis is to ascertain: (1) if monetary values are the most important 
motivational values of Egyptian bureaucrats and (2) whether, given the difficulties 
of implementing a far-reaching monetary incentive program, alternate non- 
monetary incentives might be equally if not more effective in increasing productiv- 
ity. In this regard, both the literature on bureaucracy in the developing areas and 
our informal interviews with Egyptian bureaucrats suggested that six motivational 
values were of particular importance to Egyptian bureaucrats: money, prestige, 
an urban location, proximity to relatives, security and comfort.!? To ascertain the 
relative importance of each value vis-á-vis the other, respondents were presented 
with a scale of 15 items, each of which contained a choice between two value 
statements. They were then requested to choose that statement in each pair that 


I0. Morroe Berger, Bureaucracy and Society in Egypt (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1957); N. M. Ayoubi, Bureaucracy and Politics in Contemporary Egypt (London: Ithaca Press, 
1980); Farrid A. Muna, The Arab Executive (London: MacMillan, 1981). 
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they felt was most important to them personally. The results, presented in Table 
7, indicate the importance of each value vis-á-vis every other value. The summary 
scales appearing at the bottom of Table 7 indicate: 1) the overall ranking of each 
value on a scale ranging from 0 to 100, and 2) the percentage of respondents that 
gave each particular value total preference over all competing values. 

The data presented in Table 7 indicate quite dramatically that prestige is the 
predominant motivational value of Egyptian bureaucrats, with some 63 per cent of 
the respondents choosing prestige (the respect of friends and relatives) over all 
other alternative choices. Money was second in the overall ordering of motiva- 
tional values, but was positioned a clear 38 points below prestige on the weighted 
preference index and less than five points above its nearest competitors, location 
and security. Moreover, an analysis of the extent to which the six values varied 
on the basis of job level, ministry, age, sex, place of birth and education indicate 
that prestige, in spite of some variation, maintained its dominant position across 
all of the control categories examined. Money, on the other hand, was of far 
greater importance to some groups than others. Particularly striking in this regard 
was the finding that male workers were overwhelmingly more concerned with 
money than were their female counterparts (g = .552). Females, in turn, were 
more concerned with a suitable urban location (g — .330). Middle level and more 
highly educated officials were also somewhat more concerned about money than 
lower level workers, the latter placing slightly greater emphasis on security and 
comfort. Also noticeable was the reluctance of Cairenes to work in the rural areas 
regardless of the monetary incentives. 

Explanations of the above variations are not difficult to come by. The lower 
emphasis of female respondents on money is, in all probability, explained by the 
greater social or cultural flexibility that accrues to females holding bureaucratic 
positions vis-à-vis non-working females. In what continues to be a male domi- 
nated society in which the role of women is severely restricted by social norms, 
greater personal freedom is an important female value. Similarly, the clear 
preference of female respondents for an urban location can also find at least partial 
explanation in the greater social flexibility of the urban areas. An additional 
factor, of course, is the general reluctance of Cairenes in general, male or female, 
to work in what many consider to be the culturally stifling environment in rural 
Egypt. Respondents from the Aluminum Corporation, an enterprise located in ` 
rural Egypt, by contrast, were minimally concerned about the value of an urban 
environment. Respondents born in the rural areas were also less concerned about 
locational values than their thoroughly urban counterparts. 

The results of this phase of the analysis, then, suggest that monetary 
incentives and higher salaries may not be the panacea for increasing worker 
productivity that the Egyptian government hoped that they might be. This is 
particularly the case in terms of inducing Egyptians to work in the rural areas, a 
goal that the Egyptian government finds increasingly important as the population 
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of Cairo approaches 14,000,000 and the city's transportation and service infra- 
structure nears collapse. 


RESOLVING CONTRADICTIONS, COMPARATIVE DATA AND 
THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


In comparing the job dissatisfaction data provided in Table 3 with the 
motivational data presented in Table 7, one is confronted by an apparent 
contradiction of some magnitude. Low salaries emerged as the primary source of 
job dissatisfaction among Egyptian bureaucrats while prestige surpassed money 
as the incentive value most likely to stimulate improved bureaucratic perform- 
ance. If salaries are the primary source of bureaucratic dissatisfaction, is it not 
logical to assume that monetary incentives should also be the preferred incentive 
value? This apparent contradiction is reinforced by the mass exodus of Egyptian 
bureaucrats to the Gulf in search of higher salaries as well as by the frank 
acknowledgement of more than 80 per cent of our respondents that they 
augmented their bureaucratic salaries with supplemental positions. 

This apparent contradiction between salary as a primary source of dis- 
satisfaction and prestige (or other psychological variables) as a dominant motiva- 
tional force is not unique to Egypt. Some years ago Frederick Hersberg, a 
specialist in managerial motivation, made a detailed analysis of the sources of job 
satisfaction and job dissatisfaction in 12 diverse studies possessing a combined 
sample of 1,685. The respondents ‘‘included lower-level supervisors, professional 
women, agricultural administrators, men about to retire from management posi- 
tions, hospital maintenance personnel, manufacturing supervisors, nurses, food 
handlers, military officers, engineers, scientists, housekeepers, teachers, techni- 
cians, female assemblers, accountants, Finnish foremen and Hungarian engi- 
neers."'!i 

As a result of his analysis of this extensive and varied data set, Hersberg 
concluded that employees responded to two diverse types of stimuli: hygenic 
stimuli and motivational stimuli. Hygenic stimuli include salary structure, work 
conditions, and security. Motivational stimuli, by contrast, focused upon op- 
portunities for achievement, recognition and growth. Hygenic stimuli were 
negative stimuli and were the basis of job dissatisfaction. As such, they were the 
source of complaints and tended to depress performance if they fell below 
reasonable levels. Their role as motivators was basically a negative one of pain 
avoidance. Once satisfactory hygenic conditions were reached, their motivational 
role decreased.!? It is far from certain, according to Herzberg's theory, that 
increasing monetary incentives will automatically result in increased productivity. 


11. Hersberg, p. 59. 
12. Ibid., p. 85. 
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TABLE 7 Main Incentive Values of Egyptian Bureaucrats (Low and Medium 


Level Only) 








Listed below are several pairs of statements. In each pair, please indicate the statement 
that most agrees with your preferences. 


cPOPCOPOPOPOPOCPCPTOPOCPOCPUCPCPOCOPGCNP 


a high paying job with low prestige. 

a moderately paying job with high prestige. 

a high paying job away from friends and relatives. 

a moderately paying job near friends and relatives. 

a high paying job in the rural areas. 

a moderately paying job in a city of your choice. 

a high paying job that was very difficult and time consuming. 

a moderately paying job that was not too difficult or demanding. 

a high paying job that involved a great deal of responsibility and risk. 
a moderately paying job that was very secure. 

a very prestigious job away from family and friends. 

a respectable job near family and friends. 

a very prestigious job that involved a great deal of risk and responsibility. 
a respectable job that was very secure. 

a very prestigious job that was very difficult and time consuming. 

a respectable job that was not too difficult or demanding. 

a very prestigious job in a rural area. 

a respectable job in the city of your choice. 

a very secure position in the rural areas. 

a position with risks and complex responsibilities in a city of your choice. 
a very secure position away from friends and relatives. 


a position with risks and complex responsibilities near friends and relatives. 


a very secure position that was difficult and time consuming. 

a position of risk and responsibility that was not very difficult. 

a position of little difficulty away from relatives and friends. 

a difficult and time consuming position near friends and relatives. 
a position of little difficulty in the rural areas. 

a difficult and time consuming position in the city. 

a position near friends and relatives in the rural areas. 

a position away from friends and relatives in a city of your choice. 


Weighted Preference Ordering* 


Scales: Percentages of Unanimous Choices (Range 0—100) 
Prestige 62.8 Prestige 88 
Location 14.4 Money 50 
Money 4.1 Location 46 
Security 3.2 Security 45 
Relatives 1.7 Relatives 39 
Comfort .2 Comfort 35 


6.7 
93.3 
49.1 
50.9 
52.3 
47.7 
74.6 
25.4 
60.1 
39.9 
85.9 
14.1 
82.6 
17.4 
89.7 
10.3 
75.7 
24.3 
45.2 
54.8 
50.2 
49.8 
74.0 
27.0 
72.9 
27.1 
41.8 
58.2 
48.6 
51.4 


*Scale scores reflect the mean score of total choices for each value over each competing value, 
doubled. The scale scores range between 0 and 100. 
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Hersberg's ‘‘motivators,”’ by contrast were positive stimuli. As they caused 
little direct pain or personal inconvenience, they were infrequently cited as the 
primary source of job dissatisfaction. By building upon the need for recognition 
and growth, however, they provided positive stimuli for increasing production. 

A wide variety of cross-cultural data also support the differential role of 
monetary and psychological variables in the motivation of employees. E. C. 
Nevis, for example, reports that a survey of 5,000 managers selected from the 
"Fortune 100” companies in the United States ranked wages third in importance 
in a hierarchy of managerial values based upon the question: "What's important 
to you?” Values parallel to Hersberg's positive psychological motivators ranked 
first, second, and fourth. Comparative data for Chinese graduate students at the 
Shanghai Institute of Mechanical Engineering (n = 28) ranked money fifth, with 
psychological values ranking first, second, and third.!3 

A limited study of civil servants in Nigeria similarly found money to be the 
main source of bureaucratic job dissatisfaction while simultaneously suggesting 
on the basis of limited data that prestige was the key motivational factor among 
Nigerian bureaucrats.14 

Also, a major study of managerial values in private industry involving a 
sample of 364] managers in 14 countries found a variety of psychological 
variables, including prestige, to be a major concern of managers in all of the 14 
countries studied. Moreover, the study found that the desire for recognition 
values was particularly unfilled in India, Argentina, Chile and Italy, the four states 
in the study most closely approximating conditions in Egypt. It is interesting to 
note that the authors of the study assumed money to be of secondary motivational 
value once monetary requirements had reached minimally satisfactory levels.!5 

Two additional studies, one of senior civil servants in the United States (n — 
20,000+) and the other of senior civil servants in Great Britain (n = 464) also 
stressed the distinction between monetary and psychological factors as motiva- 
tors. The US study, however, stressed the importance of both monetary and 
psychological factors as motivators, suggesting that the latter should not be 
stressed at the expense of the former.!5 The British study, an explicit attempt to 
replicate Hersberg's work among British civil servants, found involvement in the 
job to be of greater importance as a motivational factor than Hersberg's 
achievement or growth variables.!7 Salary did not play a prominent role in the 


13. Edwin C. Nevis, "Using an American Perspective in Understanding Another Culture: 
Toward a Hierarchy of Needs for the Peoples Republic of China," Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, Vol. 19, No. 3, 1983, pp. 249-264. 

14. Efiong J. Etuk, “Middle Managers in Cross River State of Nigeria Public Service,” Indian 
Journal of Public Administration, Vol. 27, No. 4, 1981, pp. 994-1005. 

15. Mason Haire, Edwin E. Ghiselli and Lyman W. Porter, Managerial Thinking: An 
International Study (New York: John Wiley, 1966). 

16. Ingraham and Barrilleau. 

17. Hugh Livingstone and Roy Wilkie, ‘Motivation and Performance Among Civil Service 
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British study, a fact, the authors suggest, explained by a major increase in 
bureaucratic salaries enacted just prior to the study. 

Finally, a study of job satisfaction among Saudi bureaucrats found money to 
be the major source of job dissatisfaction, but group norms to be the main factor 
determining productivity.!8 

Placed in comparative and theoretical focus, then, the apparent contradiction 
between the emergence of low salaries as the primary source of job dissatisfaction 
among Egyptian bureaucrats and prestige as the preferred motivational value finds 
its explanation in the fact that the stimuli to complain may differ substantially from 
the stimuli to produce. They involve different psychological processes and may or 
may not be related. 

The high incidence of supplemental jobs among Egyptian bureaucrats is also 
explained by established theories of motivation as well as by the grim reality of 
bureaucratic salary structures in Egypt. The stimulus for supplemental income is 
essentially the stimulus for survival. It is difficult to maintain a minimally 
acceptable life style on government salaries. The fact that bureaucrats seek 
supplemental positions out of necessity does not contradict the dominant position 
of prestige as a motivational value once tolerable salary and related hygenic 
considerations have been achieved. Moreover, it is important to recall that the 
motivation scale presented in Table 7 assumes at least a minimally adequate salary 
level. The choice is not between prestige and a low salary, but between prestige 
and a moderate salary. As a general rule, human needs involving physical 
deprivation are more immediate and take precedence over psychological needs for 
prestige, growth and self-actualization. As such they tend to block realization of 
needs for recognition and growth. Similarly the mass migration of Egyptian 
bureaucrats to lucrative positions in the Gulf is not motivated by the promise of 
two or three salary increments. The stimulus for migration is the hope of attaining 
a radical transformation in life styles. Mass migration to the Gulf does not 
contradict the importance of prestige incentives in a bureaucratic setting. More- 
over, our experience indicates that most migrants to the Gulf take leave from, and 
often return to, their bureaucratic positions. A tour of duty in the Gulf tends to 
make a bureaucratic position affordable. 

Based upon the above discussion, it is possible to offer the following 
observations concerning the utility of monetary incentives in the Egyptian 
bureaucracy. 

1. The inordinately low salary structure of the Egyptian bureaucracy under- 
mines productivity by forcing bureaucrats to divide their energies and talents 
between several positions. A substantial increase in government salaries would 


Managers," Public Administration, Vol. 59, Summer, 1981, pp. 151-173. 
18. Richard Chackerian and Suliman Shadukhi, ‘‘Public Bureaucracy in Saudi Arabia," 
International Review of Administrative Sciences, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, 1983, pp. 319-322. 
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reduce the need for supplemental incomes and would make it easier for super- 
visors to demand higher levels of performance. Clearing the path to higher 
performance, however, does not guarantee that individuals will follow that path 
without further inducement. 

2. Studies of motivation in the United States have long maintained that 
monetary incentives are difficult to implement in complex public bureaucracies. 
Governments seldom possess sufficient resources to provide major incentives for 
more than a small portion of the bureaucracy. Moreover, incentive-based evalu- 
ations are complex, time consuming and difficult to make operational in the 
bureaucratic setting. Both the lack of resources and the problem of evaluation 
pose a severe obstacle to the implementation of monetary incentives in the 
Egyptian bureaucracy. Moreover, given the reality of Egypt's financial position, 
it is highly unlikely that government monetary incentives can compete with the 
salaries of the private sector or the far larger rewards of the Gulf. Individuals 
essentially motivated by money are unlikely to remain in the bureaucracy, be it in 
Egypt or in the West. 

3. Prestige and recognition incentives have been found to be effective in a 
variety of settings. The emergence of prestige as the dominant motivation value 
among our respondents suggests that prestige based incentives may also be 
effective in Egypt. Indeed, the strength of prestige as a motivational value 
provides the opportunity for the Egyptian government to experiment with an 
incentive system that is both salient to its employees and feasible in the context 
of limited government resources. 

4. Current salary structures in Egypt are so low that they would, in all 
likelihood, reduce the effectiveness of prestige incentives. It is difficult to feed a 
family on prestige alone. Accordingly, prestige based incentives would probably 
be more effective if accompanied by a general increase in bureaucratic salaries. 
Alternatively, it might prove feasible to reinforce prestige based incentives with a 
monetary component. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of non-monetary incentives as a means for 
increasing productivity it might also be useful to return to Table 4, a table 
outlining the things that employees liked most about their jobs. The existence of 
a positive relationship between supervisors and subordinates, while not the 
dominant response pattern, was stressed by approximately 22 per cent of the 
respondents as the most positive aspect of their work environment. Improvement 
in supervisor-subordinate interaction patterns, then, might also result in increased 
production. This would particularly be the case if supervisor-subordinate relations 
were incorporated into a system of prestige based incentives. Prestige incentives: 
would certainly be one tangible means by which supervisors could reinforce 
increased productivity by their subordinates. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


(See also, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon) 


1985 


Jan. 17: The Reagan Administration expressed 
concern to Israel over reports that some Ethiopian 
Jewish refugees were being settled in the West 
Bank. [1/18 NYT] 

Talks scheduled between Israel and Lebanon at 
Naqura were cancelled. [1/17 FBIS] 

An Israeli colonel died of wounds received in a 
guerrilla attack in Lebanon on Jan 14. [1/17 WP] 

Israeli leaders met with UN Undersecretary Br- 
ian Urquhart to discuss the Israeli withdrawal from 
Lebanon and his meetings with Syrian officials. 
[1/18 FBIS] 
Jan. 18: Israel released half the detainees in the 
Mar Ilyas detention camp near Sidon and trans- 
ferred the rest to the Ansar camp. [1/18 FBIS] 

Urquhart arrived in Beirut for talks with Leba- 
nese Officials. [1/19 WP] 
Jan. 19: The PLO announced it had begun to carry 
out executions of persons known to have col- 
laborated with Israel in Lebanon. [1/22 FBIS] 
Jan. 20: DFLP Secretary General Nayif 
Hawaàtimah invited all Palestinian factions to nego- 
tiations based on the Aden-Algiers Agreement in 
order to restore ‘‘unity’’ in the PLO and “‘correct”’ 
the results of the Amman meeting of Nov. 1984. 
[1/22 FBIS] 
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Six members of an Israeli-Lebanese cell of the 
PFLP were convicted of terrorism in Haifa for 
attempting to blow up the Shalom Tower building 
in Tel Aviv in 1983. [1/21 JP] 

Israel began the first stage of its military pullback 
from Lebanon, removing ‘‘nonessential materiel" 
south of the Sidon area. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 21: Fath Central Committee member Khalid 
al-Hasan said that any Palestinian dialogue should 
be based on the Amman meeting and that to begin 
on the basis of the Aden-Algiers agreement would 
be to ‘‘go backward.” [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 22: The 17th Cairo International Book Fair 
opened in Cairo despite a boycott by Egyptian and 
Arab publishers protesting Israel's participation. 
[1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: Israeli authorities appropriated 200 
dunams in the Gaza Strip, bulldozing olive trees, 
fig trees and vines, despite protests by Arab fami- 
lies who said the land had been theirs for years. 
[1/24 FBIS] 

The PLO Executive Committee announced it 
had set up a committee to study recent peace 
proposals by Jordanian King Husayn. [1/24 FBIS] 

Lebanon demanded Israel present a definite 
timetable for the stages of its withdrawal before 
Lebanon stated its position on the deployment of 
UN forces. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: The Naqura talks were again suspended 
after negotiators disagreed over whether to discuss 
security arrangements or an Israeli timetable. [1/25 


NYT] 
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Israel's military governor at Nabatiyah and two 
senior Israeli officers were killed in an ambush, 
while six Palestinian guerrillas were killed in an 
encounter with an Israeli Army force near Jazzin. 
[1/25 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: Egypt and Israel began talks in the Negev 
town of Beersheba over the disputed area known 
as Taba, on the outskirts of Elath. [1/27 NYT] 

Urquhart broke off his Middle East mission on 
the grounds that Lebanon refused to coordinate 
with Israel or the UN regarding security measures 
in Southern Lebanon. [1/27 JP] 

Jan. 28: US Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger and Secretary of State George Shultz 
met with Israeli Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin in 
Washington and assured him that despite impend- 
ing US-Soviet talks on the Middle East, the US 
opposes any attempts to hold an international 
conference on the Middle East in which the USSR 
would participate. [1/29 WP] 

Jan. 29: An Egyptian court rejected the suit of five 
publishing houses seeking suspension of the Cul- 
ture Ministry's decision to allow Israel to partici- 
pate in Cairo's book fair. [1/30 FBIS] 

Israel and Egypt concluded their negotiations 

over Taba, saying they had narrowed their differ- 
ences and would continue talks in the future. [1/30 
WP] 
Jan. 30: The Jerusalem Post reported that 14 
residents of southern Lebanon had been murdered 
in the past two weeks for collaborating with Israel. 
[1/31 JP] 

An Israeli bus driver was shot and wounded near 
the West Bank town of Halhul. [1/31 JP] 

Israeli Knesset members from the Likud, the 

National Religious Party, Tehiya and Morasha 
parties said they would join Rabbi Moshe Levinger 
in his sitdown strike outside the Dehaishe refugee 
camp to protest Israeli Defence Ministry ''laxity"' 
in stopping Arab violence against Israeli settlers. 
[1/31 JP] 
Jan. 31: The Fath Central Committee announced 
its willingness to work with Jordan for progress in 
the Middle East peace process and called for an 
international conference to be attended by the US 
and the USSR. [2/1 FBIS] 

Jewish settlement leaders in the West Bank 
threatened to take vigilante action throughout the 
occupied territories unless Israeli security forces 
cracked down on anti-settler violence. [2/3 NYT] 
Feb. 1: An Israeli died of wounds from a firebomb 
attack on his pickup truck in the West Bank. It was 
the first Israeli civilian death due to an Arab attack 
in the West Bank in two years. [2/2 WP] 

Feb. 2: Israeli troops arrested ‘‘dozens’’ of Pales- 
tinians in the Dehaishe refugee camp in response to 
a week of stonethrowing and firebomb attacks on 
Jewish settlers in the area. [2/3 NYT] 

Feb. 3: Jewish settlers blocked main roads in the 
West Bank for two hours to protest government 
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leniency towards Arab attacks on Israeli vehicles. 
[2/4 NYT] 

In New York, Rabin said he would increase 
security measures on the West Bank when he 
returned to Israel. [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 4: An Israeli soldier was shot and killed while 
on guard duty at Israeli government offices in 
Ramallah. Israeli troops imposed a temporary cur- 
few on the town, detained a large number of people 
for questioning, and closed more than 100 Arab 
shops to punish merchants for not cooperating with ' 
their search for the gunman. [2/7 NYT] 

Feb. 5: Both the PFLP and the dissident movement 
of Fath under Sa'id Miisa Muragha (Abū Misa) 
claimed responsibility for killing the Israeli soldier 
in Ramallah the day before. [2/5 FBIS] 

Feb. 6: Lebanese Cabinet Member Nabih Birri said 
100 Israelis had been killed in a suicide car bomb 
attack near Tyre and called for a general strike to 
protest Israeli actions. Israel said only 10 soldiers 
were wounded and none killed in the attack. [2/7 
FBIS] 

The Israeli army conducted a major raid on the 
Shi‘ villages of Burj al-Shamali and Maraka in 
response to mounting attacks on Israelis in south- 
ern Lebanon. [2/7 NYT] 
Feb. 7: West Beirut and other Muslim areas in 
Lebanon were shut down by a general strike called 
by Birri to protest Israeli actions. [2/8 FBIS] 
Feb. 8: The Israeli government banned Arabs from 
the occupied territories from attending a rally in 
Nazareth marking the 40th day since the murder of 
Hebron Mayor Fahd al-Qawasimi. [2/8 FBIS] 
Feb. 10: Israeli jets attacked what Israel said was a 
Palestinian guerrilla base in the Biqa‘ Valley. [2/11 
NYT] 

Three Israeli soldiers were killed and four 


` wounded in attacks in southern Lebanon. [2/11 JP] 


‘Arafat arrived in Amman for talks with Husayn. 

[2/12 LM] 
Feb. 11: Israeli Attorney General Yitzhak Zamir 
said he had asked police to investigate the entire 
6-man delegation of the Progressive List for Peace 
after its meeting with ‘Arafat in Tunis on Feb. 9, to 
see if they had committed the crime of contact with 
an enemy agent. [2/12 JP] 

Amman radio announced that ‘Arafat and 
Husayn had reached agreement on the formula for 
a joint Jordanian-Palestinian move for Middle East 
peace. [2/12 FBIS] : 

Meeting in Washington with President Reagan, 
Saudi Arabian King Fahd urged the US to re- 
engage in the search for peace in the Middle East, 
but Reagan insisted the Arab states must take the 
initiative by agreeing to direct negotiations with 
Israel. [2/12 NYT] 

Israeli planes attacked what it said were Palestin- 
ian guerrilla bases in southeast Lebanon. Lebanese 
witnesses said four guerrillas and nine schoolgirls 
were wounded. [2/12 NYT] 


Feb. 12: The Cairo news agency said a recent 
incident near the Israeli embassy was not an explo- 
sion but a “‘stray bullet” not aimed at the embassy. 
[2/12 FBIS] 

Israeli troops raided the village of Tura, bulldoz- 
ing 2 houses, killing one man and arresting about 
100 others. [2/13 WP] 

Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres reserved 
comment on the reported Husayn-'Arafat agree- 
ment, saying Israel would ‘‘wait and see.” [2/13 JP] 

Mubarak adviser Usama al-Baz said the agree- 
ment was a ‘‘breakthrough’’ because the PLO had 
accepted the premise of a peaceful settlement of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. [2/13 NYT] 

In Damascus, dissident Palestinian groups, in- 
cluding the PFLP and the DFLP, condemned the 
Husayn-‘Arafat agreement. [2/13 FBIS] 

Feb. 13: Israeli troops withdrew from Sidon, and 
Lebanese police patrolled the city for the first time 
since 1982. [2/15 WP] 

Reagan Administration officials said they were 
"optimistic" about the Husayn-' Arafat agreement 
and that it seemed to imply acceptance of the 
"major principle of UN Resolution 242." [2/14 
WP] 

Syria condemned the agreement as a ‘‘US-Israeli 
plot to humiliate the Arabs.” [2/13 FBIS] 

Fahd and Reagan issued a joint communique in 

which they agreed that a stable peace in the Middle 
East must provide security ''for all states in the 
area and for the exercise of the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people.” [2/14 NYT] 
Feb. 14: A large number of Shi‘i Muslims serving in 
the Israeli-trained Lebanese militia in Southern 
Lebanon reportedly defected in recent days. [2/14 
CSM] 

Husayn met with Algerian President Chadli 
Benjedid in Algiers, reportedly in an attempt to 
bring Syria into the Husayn-‘Arafat joint formula. 
[2/14 WP] 

In response to a US official’s call for Israeli- 
Syrian negotiations over the Golan Heights, Israeli 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir said the Golan 
was an integral part of Israel and not subject to 
negotiations. [2/15 JP] 

Israel reported killing 11 Arabs in a firefight on 
the Awali River. [2/15 NYT] 

Feb. 17: Prime Minister Rashid Karàmi and Presi- 
dent Amin Jumayyil visited Sidon and praised the 
Lebanese resistance for ''forcing" Israel's with- 
drawal. [2/18 WP] 

Feb. 18: Israel expelled former PLO commander 
‘Abd al-'Aziz ‘Ali Shahin from the Gaza Strip, 
sparking demonstrations. It was the first expulsion 
from the occupied territories in five years. [AN 
2/19] 

Led by activists from Hizballah, thousands of 
Shi'a held a rally in Sidon to celebrate Israel's 


withdrawal and protest the policies of Jumayyil. 
[2/19 NYT] 

Two Israeli soldiers were killed in southern 
Lebanon. [2/19 WP] 

Levinger said he would end his three-month vigil 
outside the Dehaishe refugee camp since receiving 
assurances harsher measures would be taken to 
discourage attacks on settlers. [2/19 JP] 

Peres met with Italian Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi in Rome and reported that Craxi said he 
opposed an international conference on the Middle 
East. [2/19 NYT] 

Feb. 19: The US and the USSR began two days of 
consultations on the Middle East in Vienna. [2/19 
CSM] 

Feb. 20: Israeli forces began a crackdown on Shi'1 
villages in southern Lebanon, raiding the village of 
Al-Bazouriya, east of Tyre. [2/21 NYT] 

The Israeli news magazine Koteret Rashit, defy- 
ing military censorship, identified Brig. Gen. 
Yitzhak Mordechai as the senior officer present 
when two Palestinian hijackers captured alive were 
killed in April 1984. [2/21 WP] 

Following two days of meetings in Tunis, the 
PLO Executive Committee issued a statement ap- 
proving the Palestinian-Jordanian plan for action 
but opposing ‘‘capitulatory plans" such as UN 
Resolution 242. [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Israel announced that Egypt had invited 
Energy Minister Moshe Shihal to pay an official 
visit to Egypt. [2/22 FBIS] 

The US State Department said the US-USSR 
Vienna talks had produced no agreements except a 
continued desire to see the Iran-Iraq war end. [2/22 
NYT] 

Israel beseiged three villages in southern Leba- 

non, rounding up dozens of male residents for 
interrogations. Several Lebanese were reported 
killed in the operations. [2/22 NYT] 
Feb. 22: A former village mayor of ‘Arab Salim was 
reported to have died of exposure after Israeli 
troops kept him and other prisoners out all night in 
the cold. In all, 5 persons died in the Israeli 
operations of Feb. 21. [2/23 NYT} 

Jordan made public the text of its agreement with 
the PLO. The accord specifies five principles for 
joint action: ‘‘total withdrawal from the territories 
occupied in 1967 ... as established in UN and 
Security Council resolutions"; ‘‘the right of self- 
determination for the Palestinian people . . . within 
the context of the formation of the proposed con- 
federated Arab states of Jordan and Palestine”; 
“resolution of the problem of the Palestinian refu- 
gees in accordance with UN resolutions"; ‘‘resolu- 
tion of the Palestinian problem in all its aspects"; 
and **peace negotiations . . . under the auspices of 
an international conference [with] the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council and all the 
parties to the conflict . . . including the PLO... 
within a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation.” 
[2/24 NYT] 
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Feb. 24: Israel sealed off seven Lebanese villages, 
killing at least 10 people. Birri called for full 
mobilization of Shi'a in the areas under Israeli 
occupation. [2/24 WP] 

Hundreds of villagers ‘‘deported’’ by Israel re- 
portedly arrived in Beirut seeking food and shelter. 
[2/25 NYT] 

Mubarak urged the US to invite Israel and mem- 
bers of a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to 
hold talks in the US to lay the groundwork for 
direct peace talks. [2/25 NYT] 

Feb. 25: Mubarak announced and then delayed 
sending a senior Egyptian envoy to Israel. [2/26 
NYT] 

Shahal arrived in Cairo for a three-day official 
visit. [2/26 FBIS] 

The Israeli Army continued searches and deten- 
tions in Lebanese villages. [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: Israel imposed a curfew and severe travel 
restrictions in parts of southern Lebanon and 
banned foreign journalists from the area. [2/27 WP] 

Following Jordanian reluctance to agree to a 
series of PLO amendments to the Husayn-' Arafat 
agreement, a PLO spokesman said the agreement 
should be scrapped if the two parties continue to 
dispute its meaning. The amendments called for a 
unified Arab delegation to attend any peace confer- 
ence, rather than a joint Jordanian-Palestinian one, 
and self-determination for Palestinians, instead of a 
Jordanian-Palestinian confederation. [2/27 WP] 

Peres met in Jerusalem with an envoy from 
Egypt, thought to be al-Baz. [2/27 WP] 

Feb. 27: A second Egyptian envoy, ‘Abd al-Halim 
Badawi, met with Peres. He was told Israel sup- 
ports Mubarak's call for direct negotiations with a 
joint Palestinian-Jordanian delegation, but that it 
could not include members of the PLO. [2/28 NYT] 

Lebanese Army troops clashed with an Israeli 

patrol that crossed the newly drawn front lines 
northeast of Tyre. [2/28 WP] 
Feb. 28: Israeli sources said the clash with the 
Lebanese Army was ‘‘a mistake" caused by the 
Lebanese refusal to let Israel pursue *'terrorists."' 
[2/28 FBIS] 

Israeli envoy Avraham Tamir arrived in Cairo 
for talks with Mubarak. [2/28 FBIS] 

The PLO rejected Egypt's call for direct peace 
talks, and reiterated its position that a UN- 
sponsored international conference with PLO par- 
ticipation was the only ‘‘proper framework" for 
peacemaking. [3/1 NYT] 

Lebanon asked the UN Security Council to 
condemn Israel for ‘‘inhuman military operations" 
in southern Lebanon. [3/1 NYT] 

Israeli police used clubs to break up a protest by 
Arab and Jewish students attempting to prevent 
Meir Kahane from speaking at Hebrew 
University’s Mount Scopus campus. [3/1 JP] 
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March 1: ‘Arafat said the PLO was holding talks 
with Husayn to ‘“‘clarify’’ their agreement and 
would continue to do so until Jordan agrees to PLO 
amendments. [3/4 FBIS] 

The Israeli Army closed Bir Zeit University’s 
two campuses after a raid in which they seized 
"'jnflammatory'' nationalistic materials. [3/3 JP] 
March 2: ‘Arafat said he was committed to his 
agreement with Jordan and denounced the US for 
its ‘‘shameful response"' to the accord. [3/3 NYT] 

Over 800 Israeli soldiers and 80 vehicles carried 
out a major raid against the villages of Maraka and 
Tayr Zibna, detaining hundreds of men, killing at 
least one, and destroying several houses. [3/3 JP] 

Birri threatened retaliation in northern Israel for 
raids on Lebanese villages. [3/3 NYT] 

March 3: Officials of the main hospital in Tyre said 
Israeli troops stormed it, beat its director, and 
seized at least eight people waiting to give blood for 
victims of an explosion in Maraka. [3/5 NYT] 
March 4: The State Department rejected a request 
that Zahdi Tirzi, the PLO observer at the UN, be 
allowed to visit Washington. [3/5 WP] 

Shamir said that Israel’s recent exchanges with 
Egypt had added ''nothing" to the peace process. 
[3/4 FBIS] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister ‘Ismat ‘Abd al-Majid 

delivered a message to Mubarak from Iraqi Presi- 
dent Saddam Husayn and announced that Egypt 
and Iraq held ‘‘identical views” on the Jordanian- 
PLO agreement. [3/4 FBIS] 
March 5: The Jerusalem Post reported that Knes- 
set members Meir Cohen-Avidov and Yuval 
Ne’man had raised $70,000 in the US for families of 
suspects in the Jewish terror case. [3/5 JP] 

Peres proposed to Egypt that Taba become ‘‘an 

oasis of peace” held jointly by Israel and Egypt. 
Egypt rejected the proposal. [3/5 FBIS] 
March 6: Husayn met with Mubarak in Hurghada 
(Ghardaqa), Egypt and endorsed the latter’s pro- 
posal that a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation 
including PLO members meet with US representa- 
tives. [3/7 WP] 

Israel rejected the Mubarak-Husayn call for a 
central PLO role in peace talks. [3/7 NYT] 

The UN evacuated 33 Americans working with 
UNIFIL in southern Lebanon for fear of possible 
attacks by Shi'i militants. [3/7 WP] 

The Lebanese Army clashed with Israeli forces 
near al-Zrariyah. [3/7 FBIS] 

The Israeli Army detained five reporters from 

Beirut for four hours, confiscating their material. 
[3/8 NYT] 
March 7: Israeli forces continued to raid southern 
Lebanese villages, and clashed with the Lebanese 
Army at Kutheriyat al-Siyad. One Israeli soldier 
and two Moslem Amal militiamen were reported 
killed in the incident. [3/7 WP] 

Australia gave notice that it would withdraw its 
contingent from the Sinai peacekeeping force in 
April 1986. [3/7 JP] 


American UN Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick 
told the Security Council that Americans in Leba- 
non were being threatened because of reports that 
the US would veto the Lebanese draft resolution 
condemning Israeli actions. [3/9 NYT] 

March 8: The Israeli government announced that 
Bir Zeit University's new campus would remain 
closed for two months. [3/10 JP] 

March 10: Four policemen were injured and 11 
people were arrested when an unlicensed demon- 
stration at Haifa University against anti-Arab dis- 
crimination turned violent. [3/11 JP] 

A suicide car bomber crashed into an Israeli 
convoy near Metulla, killing 12 soldiers and 
wounding 14. [3/11 NYT] 

March 11: In the wake of the car bomb attack on 
March 10, Israeli soldiers stormed the village of 
al-Zrayriyah, killing more than 30 people. [3/12 
WP] 

March 12: The US vetoed a UN resolution ap- 
proved by the Security Council that would have 
condemned Israel's crackdown on Southern Leba- 
non. [3/13 NYT] 

Three Israeli buses were attacked in the oc- 
cupied territories, but no casualties were reported. 
[3/14 FBIS] 

Israel promised the US that newly-arrived Ethio- 
pians would not be settled in the occupied ter- 
ritories. [3/12 JP] 

In Washington on an official visit, Mubarak met 
Reagan, who rejected his proposal that the US 
meet with a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. 
[3/13 NYT] 

Two Israeli soldiers were killed in an ambush 
near al-Zrayriyah, and seven others were injured in 
separate incidents. [3/13 NYT] 

March 14: Jordan rejected a proposal by Israel to 
appoint Arab mayors to four West Bank towns 
administered by Israel, and instead demanded a 
**package deal’’ for the appointment of mayors to 
other cities. [3/15 FBIS] 

March 15: Shultz said the US would send Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near East and South Asian 
Affairs Richard W. Murphy to the Middle East to 
“maintain momentum toward peace.” [3/16 NYT] 

Israeli troops raided the village of Barish 
[Bra'shit?], near Tyre. [3/15 FBIS] 

March 16: A Peace Now demonstration calling for 
the immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
Lebanon drew several thousand people. [3/17 JP] 

March 17: Two Israeli soldiers were killed and five 
injured in an ambush in Jibshit in Southern Leba- 
non. Peres said Israel's withdrawal was being 
accelerated and should be completed in eight to ten 
weeks. [3/18 JP] 

March 18: Mubarak met with Husayn in Amman 
and then the two made a surprise visit to Baghdad, 
where they met Saddàm Husayn and expressed 
support for Iraq in its war with Iran. It was the first 
visit by an Egyptian leader to Iraq since 1979. [3/19 
NYT] 


March 20: Three people were injured by a small 
bomb that blew up at an Egged bus stop in Petah 
Tikva. [3/21 JP] 

The PLO claimed responsibility for the bus ex- 
plosion. [3/21 FBIS] 

Political demonstrations by either Arabs or Jews 
were prohibited in the occupied territories. [3/21 
FBIS] 

March 21: Violent fighting raged between Israeli 
troops and the Lebanese Army near ‘Arab Salim, 
and the Israelis killed over 20 persons, including 
two members of a CBS News camera crew, during 
a raid on 3 Shi'i villages east of Tyre. CBS called 
the attack ‘‘unprovoked and deliberate.” [3/23 WP] 

In a televised news conference, Reagan said the 
US was willing to meet with a Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation that did not include the PLO 
as the first step toward a negotiated Arab-Israeli 
peace, but that the US would not take a direct role 
in any negotiations. [3/22 WP] 

An Israeli soldier died of wounds suffered on 

March 18. [3/22 NYT] 
March 22: Peres expressed ‘‘deep sorrow” at the 
death of two CBS employees but said they were 
“tin the midst” of a group of hostile guerrillas. CBS 
rejected Peres' version and called for a full inves- 
tigation. [3/23 WP] 

The Israeli army renewed its ban on foreign 
journalists in southern Lebanon. [3/22 FBIS] 

The State Department said that Reagan's re- 
marks about meeting with a joint delegation were 
only one of several options being considered by the 
administration. [3/23 WP] 

March 23: Residents of Majd al-Kurum in Galilee 
held a mass rally to protest the Israeli govern- 
ment's expropriations of 1700 dunams of cultivated 
land. [3/25 FBIS] 

March 24: Peres said Israel rejected any joint 
delegation being invited to the US, even for in- 
formal contacts. [3/25 JP] 

After a tour of southern Lebanon with Israeli 
Army representatives, CBS Vice President Ernest 
Leiser said the death of two CBS crew members 
“might simply have been a tragic error.” [3/26 JP] 

An Arab boy was wounded when Israeli security 
forces fired on stone-throwing demonstrators at the 
Palestinian refugee camp of Qalandiya, north of 
Jerusalem. [3/25 JP] 

Israel ordered all army women out of Lebanon in 
response to increasing tensions. [3/25 NYT] 
March 25: In Damascus, six Palestinian groups 
opposed to ‘Arafat announced the formation of the 
Palestinian National Salvation Front to fight Israel. 
The six groups were: The Palestine Liberation 
Front, the PFLP, the PFLP General Command, 
al-Sa'iqa, the Palestine Popular Struggle Front, and 
the dissident Fath **Provisional Command." [ 3/26 
FBIS] 

March 26: Soldiers of the Army of Southern Leba- 
non joined the Israeli army in searches of Shi'i 
villages. [3/27 JP] 
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Sharon said that if Iraq builds a nuclear reactor 
threatening Israel's security, Israel would bomb it. 
[3/27 FBIS] 

March 27: Rabin said Israel would carry out a 
“scorched earth policy” in southern Lebanon if 
Shi'i terrorism continued. [3/27 JP] 

Israeli soldiers continued searches of Lebanese 
villages, rounding up 100 residents in the village of 
Shhür, east of Tyre. [3/28 JP] 

Israel announced that some expropriated land 

belonging to the three Arab villages of Sakhnin, 
*Arraba and Deir Hanna would be returned. [3/28 
FBIS] 
March 29: Israel said its army killed three ‘‘terror- 
ists” in a clash near the Litani River. [3/29 FBIS] 
March 30: Arabs in Israel, the West Bank and 
Jordan observed ‘‘Land Day.” Minor incidents 
were reported in the West Bank. [3/31 JP] 

In the first interview by an Israeli Prime Minister 
with an East Jerusalem paper, Peres told al-Quds 
he favors greater Palestinian autonomy and self- 
rule in the West Bank while a permanent settle- 
ment was pursued. [3/31 JP] 

Israeli troops raided a Shi'i village outside their 
occupation zone, killing five men. An Israeli sol- 
dier was also killed near Nabatiyah in a skirmish 
with gunmen. [3/31 JP] 

Former mayor of Ramallah Karim Khalaf died of 
a heart attack in Jericho. [3/31 JP] 

March 31: A report by Meron Benvenisti's West 
Bank Data Base Project said Israel controlled 52 
per cent of the land in the West Bank. [3/31 JP] 

A Jewish man was shot and killed in the 
Ramallah market. Israeli officials imposed a curfew 
on Ramallah and nearby El-Bireh and rounded up 
people for questioning. Settlement officials said 
they would establish a new settlement in the area in 
response to the attack. [4/1 JP] 

The DFLP claimed responsibility for the shoot- 

ing. [4/1 FBIS] 
April 1: A Lebanese man hijacked a Middle East 
Airlines jet enroute from Beirut to Jidda, where he 
surrendered after demanding money for Shi'i mili- 
tants fighting Israel in Lebanon. [4/2 NYT] 

An Israeli soldier wounded on March 30 in 
Lebanon died of his wounds. [4/2 JP] 

Israel told the UN it would not agree to the 
deployment of UNIFIL troops on the 
Israeli-Lebanon border after Israel completes its 
withdrawal from Lebanon. [4/2 JP] 

Israeli soldiers ordered West Bank settlers to 
leave a hill near Bir Zeit where they were planning 
to establish a settlement to protest the killing in the 
Ramallah market on March 31. [4/2 JP] 

Israeli border police shot and wounded four 
Palestinian students throwing stones during a pro- 
test at Bethlehem University. [4/2 JP] 

April 2: An Israeli soldier was killed when a 
roadside bomb exploded near Nabatiyah. [4/3 JP] 
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An Israeli gunboat shelled the *Adlun hills, and 
Israeli forces raided three towns in southern Leba- 
non. [4/2 FBIS] 

Israel moved almost 1200 prisoners from Ansar 
prison camp to Israel and said that 600 others 
would be released the next day. [4/3 NYT] 

April 3: The International Red Cross and the US 
accused Israel of violating the Fourth Geneva 
Convention of 1949 for transferring prisoners from 
southern Lebanon to Israel. Israel denied that the 
prisoners qualified as prisoners of war but said the 
convention had not been violated in any case. [4/4 
NYT] 

April 4: Hundreds of Palestinians defied an Israeli 
curfew to attend the funeral of Khalaf. In Nàblus, 
an 18-year old was shot by border police after a 
stone-throwing incident. [4/4 JP] 

The Egyptian Foreign Minister invited Israel and 
the US to meet in Isma‘iliya in the near future to 
resume talks on Taba. [4/4 FBIS] 

Israel said its soldiers killed eight people in raids 
on Lebanese villages. Three Israeli soldiers were 
wounded in two roadside bomb blasts. [4/5 NYT] 

The US announced it would resume a more 
active role in Middle East peace efforts and that 
Shultz would visit the Middle East in May if 
Murphy's trip were successful. [4/5 NYT] 

Israeli troops arrested 132 in East Jerusalem 
after a demonstration at Ibrahimiya College to 
protest conditions in the Ashkelon Prison. [4/5 
NYT] 

April 7: Israel lifted a weeklong curfew on 
Ramallah and El-Bireh but required 23 shops to 
remain closed. [4/9 CSM] 

April 8: An Israeli soldier was found murdered in a 
wadi in the West Bank. [4/9 JP] 

Israeli army sources said the security zone in 
Lebanon would not have rigid boundaries and that 
pro-Israel villages north of the zone would be 
permitted to join it if they wished. [4/9 FBIS] 

The Israeli paper Davar reported that Peres and 
Mubarak would meet soon and might decide on a 
**package deal" in which Egypt would return its 
ambassador to Israel and improve commercial and 
tourist ties in exchange for Israel transferring the 
Taba dispute to international arbitration. [4/9 
FBIS] 

April 9: Peres announced that Minister without 
Portfolio Ezer Weizman would meet Mubarak in 
Cairo the following week. [4/9 JP] 

Israeli troops sealed off Tyre and rounded up 200 
people for questioning, while Israeli jets bombed 
the village of Shemlan (wrongly identified as 
“Druze’’) near Beirut where the military said there 
was a “‘terrorist base.” A suicide car bomb at an 
Israeli checkpoint east of Sidon killed two soldiers 
and the 16-year-old girl driving the car. [4/10 NYT] 
April 10: ‘Arafat and Husayn met in Amman to 
make a "comprehensive evaluation” of their Feb. 
11 agreement. (4/11 FBIS] 


Israel told Antoine Lahd, commander of the 
Israeli-backed Army of Southern Lebanon, that 
he could leave units of his troops in Jazzin, north 
of the proposed Israeli security zone, but that 
he would receive no support from Israel. [4/11 
FBIS] 

Demonstrations and stone-throwing in East Je- 
rusalem and Ramallah marked the 37th anniversary 
of the Dayr Yàsin massacre. [4/11 FBIS] 

April 11: An Israeli soldier was wounded and 
another killed when their vehicle hit a mine near 
Hasbayya in southern Lebanon. [4/12 FBIS] 

Canada announced it had agreed in principal to 
replace Australia in the 10-nation Sinai peacekeep- 
ing force. [4/12 WP] 

Israeli evacuated Nabatiyah in the second part of 

its planned withdrawal from Lebanon. [4/11 FBIS] 
April 12: Jordan and the PLO reportedly had 
decided in recent talks to form joint delegations to 
visit some Arab countries and the heads of state of 
the five UN security council permanent member 
states to discuss the Husayn-‘Arafat agreement. 
[4/15 FBIS] 
April 13: A 16-year old boy captured by Israel as he 
prepared to launch a suicide bomb attack said he 
had been blackmailed by Shi'i extremists of the 
Amal organization to carry out the mission. [4/14 
NYT] 

The government of Lebanon said Israeli troops 
killed eight people in the Shi'a village of Yuhmur, 
southeast of Nabatiyah. Israel denied responsibil- 
ity. [4/14 NYT] 

A joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation met 
with the Algerian Foreign Minister in Algiers. [4/15 
FBIS] 

Murphy arrived in Amman for a two-day visit. 

[4/15 FBIS] 
April 14: Led by Shamir, hardliners in the Israeli 
Cabinet refused to allow Ezer Weizman to visit 
Cairo and referred the matter to the 10-member 
inner Cabinet. Peres had told Egypt Weizman 
would arrive on April 15. [4/15 NYT] 

Israeli troops rounded up more than 60 men from 
a Palestinian camp near Tyre and held dozens for 
questioning. [4/15 NYT] 

Murphy met with Husayn and other Jordanian 
officials. (4/15 FBIS] 

Israeli cancelled Jordan's appointment of 10 
mukhtars, or village-heads, in the occupied ter- 
ritories on the grounds that Israel had already 
appointed mukhtars for those villages. (4/15 FBIS] 
April 15: The Israeli paper Ha'aretz said Peres and 
Mubarak would meet May 5 in either Alexandria or 
Cairo. [4/15 FBIS] 

Peres and Shamir failed to agree on the Weizman 
trip in a meeting, and Shamir demanded the trip be 
cancelled. However, the Cabinet later approved 
the trip. [4/15 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 
1985 


Jan. 20: The first meeting of the OPEC price 
differentials committee began in Riyadh. [1/22 
FBIS] 

Jan 28: Oil ministers from the 13 OPEC countries 
began an emergency meeting in Geneva after talks 
by the seven-man committee failed to produce an 
agreement. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: Nine of 13 oil ministers of OPEC approved 
a cut in oil prices for only the second time in 
OPEC’s history. Algeria, Libya and Iran protested, 
saying the cuts unfairly penalized them as produc- 
ers of high-quality oil. Gabon abstained. [1/31 
FBIS] 

The Algerian energy minister said the new price 
structure was "unfair" and that Algeria would fix 
its own oil prices according to the market situation. 
[1/31 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: Iran lowered its oil prices in line with those 
approved by OPEC, after originally disassociating 
itself from the new pricing structure. [2/10 NYT] 
Feb. 15: The United Gulf Bank predicted that at 
least 300,000 foreign workers would lose their jobs 
in the Gulf in 1985, due to falling oil production. 
[2/17 AN] 

March 14: The OAPEC judicial tribunal rejected 
Iraq's request for ‘‘urgent measures” to reopen its 
oil pipeline through Syria. [3/15 FBIS] 

March 19: Algeria cut its Sahara blend oil to $29.50 
a barrel, leaving Libya as the only country refusing 
to honor the Jan. 30 OPEC agreement. [3/20 FBIS] 
March 20: OPEC ministers ended two days of talks 
in Geneva and said they were satisfied that self- 
imposed production limits were holding firm. [3/22 
MEED] 

April 9: OAPEC Secretary General ‘Ali Ahmad 
'Afiqah arrived in Baghdad to prepare for 
OAPEC's ministerial council meeting to be held on 
April 27. [4/10 FBIS] 


Regional Affairs 


General 
(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Jordan) 


1985 


Jan. 30: The Reagan Administration announced it 
was halting new arms sales to the Middle East 
while it prepared a study of the relationship be- 
tween American security assistance and peace and 
security in the region. [1/31 NYT] 

Feb. 9: The Arab World's first satellite was suc- 
cessfully launched, placed in orbit by a French 
Ariane rocket launched from French Guiana. It will 
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significantly boost communications links in and 
among the Arab states. Egypt was the only Arab 
state not participating. [2/6 CSM] 

March 20: Syria, Libya, Algeria, and South Yemen 
began talks in Damascus on the framework for a 
federation as well as on how to coordinate their 
stands on Middle East issues. [3/21 CSM] 

March 26: Libya refused to allow a PLO delegation 
to attend the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference in 
Benghazi, causing Algeria and the PDRY to boy- 
cott the conference. [3/26 FBIS] 

March 28: The Arab League Ministerial Council 
ended a four-day session in Tunis. [3/29 FBIS] 
March 29: The first meeting of the newly- 
established Pan-Arab Command, made up of 
Libya, Syria, Algeria and South Yemen, met in 
Tripoli, Libya and vowed to liquidate Israel. [4/1 
FBIS] . 

March 31: Qadhdhafi told the Joint Arab Command 
that he approved of suicide attacks on US and 
other installations in the Middle East. [4/3 NYT] 
April 2: The US criticized the formation of the 
Pan-Arab Command and warned that Qadhdhafi 
would be held responsible for Libyan terrorism 
against the US. [4/3 NYT] 

April 14: Spain said it believed an explosion on 
March 12 in Madrid that killed 18 Spaniards and 
wounded 15 Americans was the work of Islamic 
Jihad and was aimed at the Americans. [4/15 WP] 


Iran-Iraq War 


1985 

Jan. 16: Iran reported that a group affiliated with 
Iraq's Islamic Amal organization killed 10 Iragi 
Officers and wounded more than 20 in a hand 
grenade attack on an army social club in Baghdad. 
Iraq claimed the bombing had destroyed a school, 
injuring a number of children. [1/17 FBIS] 

Iraq said its planes hit a ‘‘large maritime target" 
near Iran's Kharg Island terminal. [1/17 FBIS] 
Jan. 17: The UN committee investigating the con- 
dition of Iranian and Iraqi prisoners of war left 
Baghdad after a weeklong visit. [1/17 FBIS] 

Jan. 18: Iraq announced its planes had hit a 
"medium-sized maritime target" near Kharg Is- 
land. [1/18 FBIS] - 
Jan. 19: Iraq said its air force had hit a “large naval 
target” near Kharg. [1/20 NYT] 

UN Secretary General Javier Perez de Cuéllar 
said a UN inspection team had found evidence that 
Iraqi planes bombed several civilian areas in Iran in 
January. [1/19 WP] 

Jan. 21: Iraq said its warplanes struck a “‘large 
naval target’’ near Kharg. [1/22 NYT] 

Gulf sources confirmed that a Netherlands sal- 
vage tug anchored near the Saudi coast had been 
damaged by Iraqi planes. [1/23 FBIS] 

Iraq said it had hit three more ‘‘maritime tar- 
gets” near Kharg, two in a night raid. [1/22 FBIS] 
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Jan. 23: Iraq announced it had hit a ‘‘medium-sized 
maritime target" south of Kharg Island. [1/23 
FBIS] 

Jan. 24: Iraq said its planes hit a medium-sized 
target in the Gulf and that its helicopters had 
destroyed an Iranian boat in the Maysan sector. 
Iraq also accused Iran of heavily shelling the 
Al-Shihali area. [1/24 FBIS] 

Iran protested to the UN Iraq's ‘‘continuous and 
repeated” bombing of Iranian civilian areas. [1/25 
FBIS] 

Jan. 25: A UN fact-finding delegation left Tehran 
after a week's stay in which it visited Iraqi prison- 
ers of war held in Iranian camps. [1/25 FBIS] 
Jan. 27: Iraq said it carried out its first ground 
attack against Iran in almost three years, sending 
40,000 troops, air cover, and artillery against its 
own Majnun oil field, held by Iran since Feb. 1984. 
Iranian broadcasts said ‘‘not an inch" had been 
gained by Iraq in the attack. [1/29 NYT] 

Jan. 28: Iraq claimed to have hit a “‘large maritime 
target’’ in the Gulf. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: The Gulf Daily News reported that the 
Greek ship Serifos, struck off the Saudi coast on 
Jan. 27, had been hit by a new Iraqi fighter-bomber 
equipped with Exocet missiles. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: Iraq said it hit a ‘‘very large naval target"' 
in the Gulf. [1/31 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: Iraq claimed its forces had made a sweep- 
ing attack in the central sector, occupying new 
positions, and inflicting heavy losses on Iran. Iran 
said Iraq's recent “limited and futile military of- 
fensives’’ had failed. [1/31 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: Iraq said an Iranian counteroffensive had 
failed. [2/1 FBIS] 

Feb. 2: Iraq said it repulsed another counter- 
offensive by Iranian troops. [2/4 FBIS] 

Iraq said its jets had raided a **very large naval 
target” in the Gulf. [2/3 NYT] 

Iraq said that Iranian POWs captured in recent 
fighting refused to return to Iran because they 
preferred to stay in Iraq, even though they were 
free to go. [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 4: Iraqi planes damaged a Greek tanker head- 
ing for Kharg Island. It was the 7th confirmed hit 
by Iraq this year. [2/5 NYT] 

Feb. 6: Iraq said it had ‘‘totally crushed”’ an Iranian 
attack in the central sector of the war front, killing 
hundreds of soldiers. [2/7 NYT] 

Feb. 8: Iran and lraq accused one another of 
shelling cities and other civilian areas. Iran threat- 
ened to shell Basra in retaliation, and Iraq said it 
would ‘‘deal two blows for each one received.” 
[2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: Iran said it was prepared to shell Iraqi 
"frontier cities” and called on their inhabitants to 
evacuate them. [2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: In the UN, Iraq denied Iran's claims that 
it had shelled Iranian cities in contravention of 
their UN-sponsored 1984 agreement not to shell 
civilian areas. [2/12 FBIS] 


Feb. 12: Iraq said it hit a large maritime target near 
Kharg, and Gulf maritime sources confirmed that a 
large Liberian tanker, the Fellowship L, had been 
seriously damaged. [2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 13: Iran notified the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna that Iraqi planes at- 
tacked its unfinished Iranian nuclear power plant in 
the Persian Gulf port of Bushire. [2/14 NYT] 

Feb. 14: Iraq denied attacking Iran’s nuclear 
project at Bushire. [2/15 NYT] 

Iraq said its planes hit three ‘‘large naval tar- 
gets” in the Gulf and shipping sources said the 
Liberian tanker Neptunia had sent out a distress 
call. [2/15 NYT] 

Feb. 18: Jet fighters believed to be Iranian attacked 
and damaged a Kuwaiti-registered container ship 
the Al-Manakh. One crewman was reported miss- 
ing. [2/19 WP] 

Feb. 19: Jet fighters believed to be Iranian attacked 
and damaged a Saudi Arabian-owned ship, the 
Muhammad al-Bakri, in the Gulf. [2/20 AN] 

A fully-laden South Korean oil tanker was at- 
tacked by jets believed to be Iranian. [2/20 FBIS] 
Feb. 21: A report by a three-member UN study 
group said both Iran and Iraq regularly mistreat 
each other’s prisoners of war in violation of the 
Geneva Convention. [2/22 NYT] 

Feb. 27: Iraq hit a Greek oil tanker near Kharg 
Island. [2/28 FBIS] 

March 1: A Cyprus-registered oil tanker suffered 
heavy damage when it was hit by rockets in the 
Gulf. Neither Iran nor Iraq claimed responsibility. 
[3/2 WP] 

March 4; Iraq asked the UN Security Council to 
arrange an exchange of prisoners between Iran and 
Iraq. [3/5 NYT] 

Iran said Iraq bombed two civilian areas and 
industrial targets in Ahwaz killing 11 and wounding 
30, and threatened again to retaliate against Iraqi 
cities. [3/5 WP] 

Iraq said its planes bombed a ''large maritime 

target" near Kharg. [3/5 FBIS] 
March 5: Iran rejected Iraq's request for a com- 
plete prisoner exchange as ''propaganda'' saying 
the Geneva Convention made no provision for such 
an exchange during war time. [3/5 FBIS] 

Iran shelled Basra, fulfilling its repeated threats. 
Iraq responded with rocket fire and said it would 
hit 30 Iranian towns in retaliation. [3/6 WP] 
March 6: Iran said that if Iraq continued to attack 
Jran's residential areas, it would retaliate with 
“heavier blows against the Baghdad regime.” [3/6 
FBIS] 

March 7: Iraq announced it had shelled the Iranian 
cities of Abadan and Dizful, and Iran said Iraqi 
missiles killed 5 and injured more than 70. [3/7 WP] 

Iran renewed its shelling of Basra. [3/7 FBIS] 

Iraq said its planes hit a *'large maritime target" 
near Kharg. [3/7 FBIS] 


March 8: Iran said it shelled Basra for the third 
time in 48 hours, inflicting heavy damage and 
casualties. [3/8 FBIS] 

March 9: Iran and Iraq continued bombing civilian 
targets for a fifth day; Iran said four of its cities 
were hit, and that it had retaliated with strikes 
against three Iraqi cities. [3/10 WP] 

March 10: Iraq said its warplanes hit Isfahan and 
Tabriz and a naval target in the Gulf. Iran contin- 
ued to shell Basra and said it had hit Iraqi installa- 
tions in Margasur and Maidan. [3/11 NYT] 

Gulf sources reported that the ‘‘naval target" 
was the Liberian-registered tanker Aflanticos. 
[3/18 MEES] 

de Cuéllar asked Iran and Iraq to stop shelling 

civilian targets and to abide by the 1984 agreement 
regarding residential areas. [3/11 FBIS] 
March 11: Iran said it would continue to bomb 
Basra and Baghdad following a wave of Iraqi 
attacks on civilian targets that killed or wounded 
over 20,000 people between March 8 and 10. [3/11 
FBIS] 

Iraq said it hit a ‘‘large maritime target’’ in the 

Gulf. [3/12 FBIS] 
March 12: Iraq denied Iranian claims that it had hit 
Kirkük with a long-range missile, saying Iranian 
“agents” had detonated time bombs from inside 
the city. [3/12 FBIS] 

Iraqi planes attacked Tehran, killing 5 people, 
and hit five other Iranian cities as well. [FBIS 3/12] 
March 13: Iran reported it had launched a massive 
offensive on March 11, killing over 700 Iraqi sol- 
diers, and said Iraq's counteroffensive on March 12 
had been ‘‘crushed.”’ Iraq said the Iranian attack in 
Hawr al-Hawizah had been a "complete failure.” 
[3/13 FBIS] 

Iran accused Iraq of using chemical weapons, 

and UN experts confirmed that Iranian soldiers had 
been affected by mustard gas and a nerve agent 
called tabun. [3/14 NYT] 
March 14: Iranian forces pushed into Iraq in the 
south, and an Iranian missile hit Baghdad, accord- 
ing to Iranian reports. Iraq responded with raids 
against Tehran and Tabriz. [3/14 WP] 

Iran announced that a Panamanian supertanker 
had been attacked and damaged by Iraqi jets in the 
Gulf. [3/14 FBIS] 

Gulf sources confirmed an attack on the Lady T. 
[3/18 MEES] 

Iraq denied that an Iranian missile had hit a 

Baghdad bank, claiming that Iranian ''hirelings"' 
had planted a bomb there. [3/14 FBIS] 
March 16: Both Iran and Iraq reported heavy 
fighting on their war fronts. Iran said it had killed 
1000 Iraqis in the marshlands, and that at least 100 
Iranian civilians had died in Iraqi air raids. Iraq 
said it had foiled an intense Iranian assault on the 
Tigris River battlefront. [3/17 WP] 

Iran said it hit Baghdad with a ground-to-ground 
missile. Iraq said the explosion was caused by a 
booby-trapped car. [3/17 NYT] 
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March 17: Iraq said it hit two ''large maritime 
targets’’ near Kharg Island, and Gulf sources con- 
firmed that a Liberian-registered tanker had been 
hit by Iran. [3/18 FBIS] 

Iran and Iraq fought for control of the strategic 
Baghdad-to-Basra highway in what was reportedly 
the heaviest fighting of the war. Iraq warned all 
commercial airlines to stay out of Iranian airspace. 
In the Persian Gulf, three ships were reportedly hit. 
[3/18 NYT] 

Gulf shipping sources said the three ships were 
the Liberian tankers Caribbean Breeze and 
Akarita, and the Iranian Yousef. [3/25 MEES] 

The London Sunday Times reported that the US, 
officially neutral in the war, had been passing 
intelligence information to Iraq warning of Iranian 
air attacks. [3/18 NYT] 

Iran said it was ready to stop shelling civilian 
targets and asked the UAE to intervene to stop the 
escalating war. [3/19 FBIS] 

The GCC Council of Foreign Ministers began a 

two-day meeting in Riyadh to discuss the Iran-Iraq 
war. [3/19 FBIS] 
March 18: Both Iran and Iraq claimed victory in the 
battle for control of the Baghdad-to-Basra high- 
way, but Iraq appeared to be driving Iran from 
strategic ground. [3/19 WP] 

In Baghdad, witnesses reported a huge explosion 
near the presidential palace, which Iran claimed 
was caused by one of its long-tange missiles. [3/19 


The Libyan news agency said Khumayni had 
indicated in a message to Qadhdhafi that he was 
willing to end attacks on civilian targets if Iraq did 
likewise, and Saddim Husayn was reported to 
have made a similar statement in a message to 
Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Ghandi. [3/19 WP] 

Iranian Foreign Minister Vilayati met with 

Benjedid in Algiers. [3/19 FBIS] 
March 19: US officials said Iran had suffered a 
crushing defeat in its weeklong offensive against 
Iraq, and that ‘‘tens of thousands" of Iranian 
Soldiers had been killed, wounded or captured. 
[3/20 NYT] 

Kuwaiti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah al- 
Ahmad returned from an official visit to Baghdad 
on behalf of the GCC Foreign Ministers’ Council 
and said Iraq had expressed a *'true desire” to end 
the war. However, he said the GCC had not yet 
received a response from Iran to a proposed GCC 
visit. [3/20 FBIS] 

Foreigners began leaving Iran in large numbers 
as a result of Iraqi threats against civilian aircraft in 
Iranian airspace. [3/20 WP] 

March 20: Iraqi jets attacked Iranian towns and 
cities and Iraq vowed to continue until Iran ac- 
cepted peace. Iran shelled several Iraqi towns and 
threatened to attack Baghdad's airport. [3/20 FBIS] 

Vilayati met Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad in 
Damascus to discuss recent developments in the 
Iran-Iraq war. [3/20 FBIS] 
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The US appealed to Iran to abandon hopes of a 
military victory and to accept a negotiated settle- 
ment. [3/21 NYT] 

Indian Prime Minister Ghandi sent a high-level 
delegation to Baghdad and Tehran for talks aimed 
at ending the Gulf war. [3/21 FBIS] 

The French press agency said Iranian soldiers 
suffering from chemical weapons burns would ar- 
rive in Belgium and other European countries for 
treatment in the next few days. [3/21 FBIS] 
March 22: Kuwait said it had turned the island of 
Bubiyàn into a military zone in the event of an 
expansion of the Iran-Iraq war. [3/25 FBIS] 

Iraqi President Husayn told Mubarak that Iraq 
was ready to stop the war completely but would 
not agree to any partial solutions. [3/22 FBIS] 

Thirty-three Iranian soldiers arrived in Belgium, 
Britain, West Germany and Austria for treatment 
of afflictions apparently caused by Iraqi chemical 
weapons. [3/23 WP] 

March 24: Iran announced a halt in attacks on Iraqi 
cities following a 23 March lull in Iraqi attacks. 
[3/25 FBIS] 

Iraq said its warplanes hit two oil tankers in the 
Gulf. Sources in Bahrain said the Maltese tanker 
Eastern Star had been hit and that the other ship 
may have been the Italian Volare. [3/25 NYT] 

Clandestine Iranian radio reported that disagree- 

ments between the Iranian Army and the Revolu- 
tionary Guards had led to additional bloodshed on 
the war fronts in recent days. [3/25 FBIS] 
March 25: In retaliation for Iraqi attacks on tankers 
in the Gulf, Iran said it hit Baghdad with another 
missile. Iraq in turn hit Tehran and Isfahan as well 
as other Iranian towns and cities. [3/25 FBIS] 

The Arab League Council, meeting in Tunis, 
issued a resolution stressing its ‘‘total solidarity” 
with Iraq and urging an end to the war. [3/26 FBIS] 

Iraqi planes raided two large maritime targets 
near Kharg Island, according to Iraqi sources. [3/26 
FBIS] 

US intelligence analysts concluded that Iraq had 
used chemical weapons, probably mustard gas, in 
repelling Iran's latest offensive in the southern 
sector. Shultz saw Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq 
al-‘Aziz in an unscheduled meeting in Washington, 
presumably to discuss the issue. [3/26 NYT] 
March 26: Iraq said it hit five Iranian cities and two 
large naval targets near Kharg Island. One of the 
hits was confirmed by Gulf sources to be the 
Panamanian Cape Gwadar. [3/27 NYT] 

de Cuéllar presented proposals to Iran and Iraq 
to ‘‘reduce the level of the conflict and promote a 
cessation of the hostilities’’, a return to the June 
1984 moratorium on attacks against civilian targets, 
the cessation of attacks on unarmed merchant 
shipping, and an end to threats against inter- 
national civilian aviation. [3/27 NYT] 

March 27: Iran said it fired another missile at 
Baghdad in retaliation for Iraqi attacks on Tehran 
and other Iranian cities. [3/27 FBIS] 


Iran said its demands for ending the war were the 

elimination of the Iraqi regime, $350 billion in war 
reparations, and the return of 200,000 Iraqi ''refu- 
gees” to Iraq. [3/28 FBIS] 
March 28: Husayn admitted for the first time that 
Iraqi cities had been hit by Iranian missiles and said 
they had been supplied to Iran by ‘‘Arab traitors,” 
presumably meaning Libya. [3/29 WP] 

Iraq said it hit a ‘‘very large naval target” in the 
Gulf, and that its planes attacked six Iranian cities. 
[3/28 FBIS] 

March 29: Iraqi Foreign Minister ' Aziz arrived in 
Moscow for an official visit. [3/29 FBIS] 

Iranian Speaker Hujjat al-Islam ‘Ali Akbar 
Hashimi Rafsanjani said Iran would not agree to a 
ceasefire on the war fronts but would accept one 
involving attacks on oil tankers, passenger planes 
and civilian areas. [4/1 NYT] 

The British government advised its nationals to 

leave Baghdad because of the danger of explo- 
sions. [3/30 NYT] 
March 30: Iran and Iraq announced new attacks on 
each other's border towns and de Cuéllar arrived in 
Saudi Arabia at the beginning of a tour of Gulf 
nations to pursue peace efforts. In Tehran, an 
Indian delegation met with Iranian officials in an 
attempt to negotiate a ceasefire. [3/31 NYT] 

Iran said it would welcome a visit by de Cuéllar. 
[4/1 FBIS] 

March 31: After an explosion rocked Baghdad, 
Iran said it had launched two missiles against the 
city. [4/1 FBIS] 

de Cuéllar met with Saudi Foreign Minister 

Prince Sa'üd al-Faysal. [4/1 FBIS] 
April 1: de Cuéllar announced he would not visit 
Iran or Iraq on his tour because Iran had refused to 
discuss a complete settlement of the war. [4/2 
NYT] 

Iraq said it hit a large maritime target near 
Kharg. [4/1 FBIS] 

April 2: de Cuéllar met with GCC Secretary Gen- 
eral ‘Abdallah Ya'qüb al-Bisharah in Oman. [4/3 
FBIS] 

April 3: Iraqi warplanes raided Tehran after a 
respite of two days and warned they would strike 
other Iranian cities the following day. In Muscat, 
de Cuéllar met with the chiefs of mission of Iran 
and Iraq and said later that Iran was not receptive 
to his proposals for ending the war. [4/4 NYT] 
April 4: de Cuéllar arrived in Manama, Bahrain 
after a 3-day visit to Oman. [4/4 FBIS] 

April 5: Iraq said Iran had fired a ground-to-ground 
missile at Baghdad and that Iraq responded by 
sending missiles against three Iranian border 
towns. [4/6 WP] 

Iraq said it hit a “large maritime target” near 
Kharg. [4/8 FBIS] 

Foreign correspondents who visited the site of 
an explosion that destroyed part of a highway in 
Baghdad said it did not seem to have been caused 


by a missile, raising doubts about Iran's claims to 
have fired eight missiles at the city. [4/6 NYT] 
April 6: In a change of plans, de Cuéllar announced 
he would visit Iran and Iraq, reportedly because of 
a positive message he had received from Iran. [4/7 
NYT] 
April 7: de Cuéllar arrived in Tehran from Doha, 
Qatar for talks with Iranian officials. In meetings 
with President 'Ali Khamenei, Foreign Minister 
Vilayáti, and Speaker Rafsanjani, he was told the 
war would continue until Husayn was ousted. [4/8 
WP] 
April 8: de Cuéllar arrived in Baghdad and met with 
Husayn and other Iraqi officials, who said that Iraq 
was prepared to discuss a comprehensive settle- 
ment to the conflict. [4/9 NYT] 

Iraq said it hit a “large maritime target" near 
Kharg Island. [4/9 FBIS] 
April 9: Iraq said its air force raided two Iranian 
cities. [4/9 FBIS] 

de Cuéllar left Baghdad, saying the gap between 
Iran and Iraq was ‘‘as wide as ever.” [4/10 NYT] 
April 11: Iraq said its jets raided four Iranian cities 
and would continue to do so until Iran agreed to a 
comprehensive peace. [4/11 FBIS] It also said Iran 
had attacked three Iraqi cities, including Baghdad, 
and was preparing a huge new offensive. [4/12 
FBIS] 
April 12: Iran said it had invented a new missile and 
threatened to use it soon against Iraq. [4/12 FBIS] 


Western Sahara 
1985 


Jan. 15: Morocco completed the security wall 
extension along the Algerian and Mauritanian bor- 
ders, according to Rabat radio. [1/18 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: Morocco resumed participation in the 
Organization of African Trade Union Unity after 
the Nigerian Labour Congress assured it that the 
Saharan Arab Democratic Republic (SADR) was 
not invited to attend the organization's congress as 
a full member. Morocco also abandoned its insist- 
ence on being a member of the credentials commit- 
tee and agreed to a compromise which allows it to 
participate in the committee meetings as an ob- 
server. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: The Polisario said it had breached the 
Moroccan wall and “‘put out of action" more than 
1,000 Moroccan soldiers in the first two weeks in 
January. [1/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: The Polisario shot down a Belgian piper cub 
on Jan. 21, killing its pilot, who was entered in the 
aerial Paris-Dakar rallye, mistaking it for a Moroc- 
can reconnaisance plane, according to Le Monde. 
[2/1 LM] 

Feb. 2: Le Monde reported that Tunisia had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining agreement in principle from 
Mauritania, Algeria, Morocco and Libya for a 
Maghrib summit, but that the date and place had 


not been set. [2/2 LM] 
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Feb. 5: Representatives from the Polisario, 
Mauritania, Algeria and Morocco had begun secret 
meetings in Paris on the Sahara problem, according 
to “an informed West European source." [2/5 
CSMI 
Feb. 11: Algerian radio reported that 80 Moroccan 
soldiers were killed and 120 wounded in Polisario 
operations in the Western Sahara between Jan. 20 
and Feb. 4. [2/12 FBIS] 
Feb. 18: In Algiers, Algerian President Chadli 
Benjedid received SADR President Mohamed 
Abdelaziz. [2/20 FBIS] 
Feb. 21: The Kuwait news agency announced that 
Algeria and Morocco had decided to hold a bi- 
lateral summit on the Western Sahara. [2/22 FBIS] 
Feb. 23: King Hasan II announced he would hold 
the celebrations for the anniversary of his acces- 
sion to the throne on March 3 in Al-'Ayün, the 
principal city of the disputed Western Sahara. [2/25 
FBIS] 
Feb. 24: The Polisario shot down a plane carrying 
three West German explorers on a flight from the 
South Pole. [2/28 WP] 
Feb. 26: The Polisario claimed to have killed 71 
Moroccans and injured 95 in an attack on a garrison 
in the mining region of Bu Cra‘a. [2/27 FBIS] 
Feb. 27: Colombia recognized the SADR, becom- 
ing the 61st country to do so. [2/28 FBIS] 
Benjedid proposed a merger of all Arab North 
African nations from Libya to Mauritania into a 
single union, provided the Western Sahara formed 
a separate component equal to the others. [2/28 
WP] 
Feb. 28: Benjedid confirmed that discreet meetings 
were taking place between Moroccan and Algerian 
representatives over the Western Sahara. [3/1 LM] 
March 1: Hasan said he would hold his Throne Day 
ceremonies in Marrakesh instead of Al-'Ayün, 
reportedly for reasons of security. Moroccan 
spokesmen said the king still intended to visit the 
town in the near future. [3/3 LM] 
March 4: Throne Day ceremonies took place in 
Marrakesh. Hasan rejected any compromise on 
*'principles" regarding the Western Sahara, but 
said dialogue with Algeria would continue. [3/5 
LM] 
March 5: Le Monde reported that Tunisia had 
abandoned hopes for a Maghrib summit because of 
a deadlock in discussions between Morocco and 
Algeria about the Western Sahara. [3/5 LM] 
March 8: In a press conference, Hasan said that 
Morocco does not want a compromise solution to 
the Western Sahara conflict and is determined to 
organize a referendum under UN auspices. [3/15 
MEED] 
March 14: In Al-'Ayün, Hasan presided over the 
first session of the Moroccan parliament ever to be 
convened in the Western Sahara. [3/15 WP] 
March 18: In Al-Ayün, Hasan said Morocco 
would spend $1 billion to modernize its armed 
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forces in the next five years, since the war over the 
Western Sahara could go on for years. [3/19 NYT] 
March 20: Hasan concluded his tour of the south- 
ern provinces. [3/21 FBIS] 

March 28: At the Arab League Council meeting in 
Tunis, Morocco threatened to withdraw from the 
Arab League if it approved the SADR’s participa- 
tion in the Arab-African ministerial conference to 
be held in Libya in April. The Tunis meeting 
consequently decided to ‘‘postpone’’ the question 
of the SADR’s participation. [3/29 FBIS] 

March 31: Libya told the Arab League that it would 
not host the Arab-African ministerial conference 
scheduled for April 15 to 18 because of problems 
about the participation of ‘‘various delegations” 
and requested that the conference be postponed. 
[4/1 FBIS] 

April 2: The Polisario said it had destroyed two 
Moroccan bases near the coast, killing at least 120 
Moroccan soldiers. [4/5 LM] 

April 5: Le Monde reported that Algeria had au- 
thorized the UN High Commission on Refugees to 
open an office in Algiers to assist with the welfare 
of the approximately 120,000 Saharan refugees in 
Algeria. [LM 4/5] 

April 8: Algerian radio reported that Saharan 
forces shelled Moroccan positions on April 1-4, 
killing 18 and wounding 25. [4/9 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


(See also Iran, Pakistan) 


1985 

Jan. 16: For the first time since Soviet forces began 
fighting in Afghanistan in 1979, the Kremlin ac- 
knowledged that one of its soldiers had deserted. 
Tass accused the US of offering Afghan rebels a 
bounty for live Soviet soldiers, who could be 
tortured and brainwashed. [1/17 NYT] 

Pakistan radio reported that mujahidin had at- 
tacked and overrun nine government military posts 
in Paktia Province and that one Karmal brigade 
was still under siege by the rebels. [1/17 FBIS] 
Jan. 17: Iranian radio reported that Afghan rebels 
had blocked the Jaji Pass in Paktia Province, and 
had killed a large number of Soviet and government 
forces in recent operations. It also reported that 
Soviet bombs had killed 570 civilians in the villages 
of Sharwah and Isa Khayl in Konduz Province, 
in retaliation for successful rebel attacks. [1/18 
FBIS] 

Jan. 18: The US announced it would increase its 
aid to Afghan rebels in 1985 to approximately $280 
million. Saudi Arabia, Israel and China were also 
reportedly assisting the rebels. [1/18 MEED] 

Jan. 20: The Afghan government announced that 
land and water reform were progressing, and that 


over 5000 peasant families had recently received 
land titles in Sheberghan Province. Peasant coun- 
cils have been established and the government is 
providing agricultural supplies. [1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 21: Sources in Iran said Soviet forces bombed 
a mosque in Seyyed-Abad village in Afghanistan's 
Vardak Province in mid-January, killing 60 and 
injuring 40 others. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: The Daily Telegraph in London reported 
that on Jan. 16 Afghan rebels destroyed at least 10 
helicopters in a raid on the main Russian air base of 
Bagram, 25 miles north of Kabul. [1/24 FBIS] 
Jan. 24: Iran reported that ‘‘dozens’’ of Soviet and 
Afghan government troops had been killed in a 
battle in the Haji Pass in Paktia Province. [1/25 
FBIS] 

Jan. 26: An Afghan rebel leader, Khan Gol, was 
sentenced to death in Paktia Province. [FBIS 2/1] 
Jan. 27: Reports from Riyadh said nearly 150 
Soviet soldiers were killed in a battle with Afghan 
rebels on Jan. 25 in the Shomal region of Afghani- 
stan, and that heavy fighting had taken place in the 
eastern provinces of Nangarhar and Paktia and in 
the southern province of Helmand. [1/30 FBIS] 
Jan. 28: Iranian radio reported that Afghan rebels 
were largely in control of the city of Herat. [1/29 
FBIS] 

Jan. 29: Afghan rebels claimed to have killed 169 
Karmal soldiers in recent operations in the 
Ahangaran Pass. [1/30 FBIS] 

Le Monde reported that Zabiullah, a leader of 

Jami'at-i Islami and one of the principal leaders of 
the Afghan resistance, was killed when his jeep 
was mined as a result of a betrayal by some of his 
army companions. [1/29 LM] 
Jan. 30: Kabul radio called on the People's Repub- 
lic of China to stop assisting Afghan rebels with 
weapons and training, calling such actions **open 
war." [1/31 FBIS] 

Reports from Tokyo said a strong force of Sovi- 
ets and Afghans numbering 10,000 was stopped by 
mujahidin as it tried to cross through the Lasza 
Khola Pass in the direction of the Chamkan border 
post in Paktia Province. [1/30 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: The US announced it would increase 
international diplomatic pressure in the coming 
months to try to bring about the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from Afghanistan. [2/8 MEED] 

Feb. 7: Le Monde reported that at least 40 civilians 
were killed by Soviet soldiers in January in a 
bazaar of Qandahar in reprisal for the assassination 
of a communist party official. [2/7 LM] 

Feb. 9: Afghanistan denied Pakistan's charges that 
its aircraft had attacked Pakistani territory on Feb. 
5. [2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 10: Pakistan said Soviet raids from helicopters 
killed 150 civilians in Nangarhar Province in the 
past three weeks. [1/11 FBIS] 

Kabul radio said government forces had carried 
out successful operations in Farah and Fariab 


Provinces and had captured a large amount of 
weapons and ammunition. [2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: Reports from Pakistan said Afghan rebels 
had attacked Qandahar Airport recently, destroy- 
ing its oil depots and damaging an M16 aircraft and 
two helicopters. [2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 13: Afghanistan claimed Pakistani ''aggres- 
sion” had intensified in the past month against 
Konar and Paktia Provinces. Pakistan rejected the 
accusation. [2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 19: Riyadh radio said that Afghan rebels killed 
30 Soviet and Afghan soldiers on Feb. 13 in an 
ambush near Qandahar. [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: The Washington Post reported that 
Qandahar, the second-largest city in Afghanistan, 
was largely in the hands of Muslim rebels. [2/21 
WP] 

Feb. 22: The Afghan government claimed to have 
“crushed” 54 rebels of the Jami'at group in Herat 
Province. [2/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 23: Reports from Pakistan claimed at least 200 
Soviet and Afghan government troops were killed 
in recent battles in Parwan, Kapisa and Baghlan 
provinces. [2/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 27: Afghan rebels reported that Soviet and 
government air raids had killed 100 Afghans in the 
Ba'i region of Afghanistan between Feb. 15 and 27. 
[2/28 FBIS] 

Feb. 28: A UN Human Rights Commission report 
accused the USSR of ‘‘gross violations of human 
rights," including massacres of civilians, in Af- 
ghanistan. [3/1 NYT] 

March 3: According to Iranian reports, four groups 
of Afghan rebels merged: the Nasr organization of 
Afghanistan; the Guards of Islamic Jihad; the Is- 
lamic Movement of Afghanistan; and the United 
Front of the Islamic Revolution. [3/6 FBIS] 
March 7: Afghan rebels killed 53 government 
troops in a battle in Konar Province and carried out 
operations in Qandahar, Verdak and Fariab prov- 
inces, according to clandestine reports. [3/8 FBIS] 
March 9: Iran reported that Afghan rebels killed 65 
USSR-government forces in two attacks in 
Badakhshan and Paktia Province. [3/13 FBIS] 
March 12: Babrak Karmal left for Moscow to 
attend the funeral of Soviet leader Konstantin 
Chernenko. [3/13 FBIS] 

Afghan rebel reports said Soviet-Karmal planes 
attacked a village in Paktia Province, killing 500. 
Reportedly, a heavy concentration of government 
troops also deployed opposite Chaman in 
Baluchistan on the Pakistani border to prevent 
cross-border movement by the rebels. [3/14 
FBIS] 

March 13: Over Soviet objections, the UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights adopted a resolution 
criticizing Soviet actions in Afghanistan and 
calling on the Afghan government to stop them. 
[3/14 WP] 

March 15: New Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
warned Pakistan against supporting Afghan rebels, 
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and was reported to be considering actions against 
Pakistan if the US continued military pressure on 
Nicaragua. [3/16 WP] : 

March 18: Afghanistan denied violating human 
rights and accused the UN Rights Commission of 
being influenced by enemies of the Afghan revolu- 
tion. [319 WP] ` 

March 19: Afghanistan said its troops had 
"crushed" several different groups of rebels in 
Kabul, Balkh, Konduz, Badghis and Paktia prov- 
inces. [3/19 WP] 

March 26: Reports from Hong Kong said several 
bombs had exploded the week before in shops 
catering to Soviets in Kabul, wounding many Rus- 
sians, including women and children. [3/27 
FBIS] 

March 28: Pansher Valley mujahidin commander 
Ahmad Shah Masud said a March 23 bomb attack 
on a Soviet convoy near the Salang Pass caused 
hundreds of Soviet casualties as the explosion 
caused a chain reaction among ammunition trucks. 
[3/28 FBIS] 

March 30: The Washington Post reported that 
eyewitnesses said Soviet troops had burned more 
than a dozen remote villages the week before, 
killing most of their inhabitants and booby-trapping 
and dismembering many bodies. [3/30 WP] 

April 2: Afghan guerrilla leader Issaq Gilani, leader 
of forces in Paktia Province, speaking in Paris as 
part of a public relations tour of Western capitals, 
said Pakistan was withholding weapons from rebels 
for fear of Soviet reprisals. [4/3 FBIS] 

April 3: Afghanistan said ‘‘constant’’ attempts by 
rebels to disrupt the strategic Kabul-Jalalabad 
highway had been *'foiled.'' [4/3 FBIS] 

April 8: Pakistani radio reported that the mujahidin 
had launched attacks against government forces in 
Konar, Zabul and Qandahar Provinces. [4/8 
FBIS] 

Mawlami Abdul Wali Hojat was appointed Min- 
ister of Islamic Affairs for the government of 
Afghanistan. [4/9 FBIS] 

April 11: Pakistan radio said Afghan rebels had 
recently captured the subdivisional headquarters of 
Josho along the Qandahar-Herat highway. [4/12 
FBIS] 

April 13: Iran announced that Afghan rebels had 
repulsed an attack by government and Soviet 
soldiers in Farah Province, killing 200. Only six 
rebels were reported killed. [4/15 FBIS] 


Algeria 
(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Morocco) 


1985 


Jan. 25: Saudi Arabian Crown Prince ‘Abdallah ibn 
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‘Abd al-‘Aziz concluded an official three-day visit 
to Algeria. [1/25 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: Le Monde reported that three exiled 
politicians close to former Algerian president 
Ahmad Ben Bella had returned recently to Algeria 
as a result of recent political appeasement mea- 
sures taken by President Chadli Benjedid. The 
three were identified as Mohammed Yadi, Moham- 
med Hajj Smain, and Mohammed Ben Bella. [1/30 
LM] 

Feb. 6: Turkish Prime Minister Turgut Ozal con- 
cluded a two-day visit to Algeria for talks on 
bilateral relations. [2/8 MEED] 

Feb. 12: Jordanian King Husayn arrived in Algeria 
for a working visit. [2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 13: Seven Kabyle Berber defendants were 
released by a court. Members of the opposition 
Committee of the Children of the Martyrs, six of 
them had been arrested for protesting against the 
government’s refusal to let them participate in a 
meeting on history writing organized by the FLN. 
The other was arrested for protesting their arrest. 
[2/15 LM] 

Feb. 22: MEED reported that several Algerian 
troops stationed on the Moroccan border had been 
wounded in recent clashes, according to Moroccan 
reports. [2/22 MEED] 

Feb. 24: Algeria and Spain signed a protocol of 
agreement on supplying Spain with liquefied natu- 
ral gas. [2/25 FBIS] 

March 3: South Yemen Presidium Chairman ‘Ali 
Nasir Muhammad arrived in Algeria on a three-day 
official visit. [3/4 FBIS] 

March 15: The World Food Council said more than 
20,000 people fleeing drought in Mali and Niger 
were in camps in southern Algeria. [3/15 MEED] 
March 22: The Algerian government announced a 
rise of 10 per cent in the prices of food products 
made from grains, including such staples as bread, 
flour, semolina and pasta, effective March 24. [3/24 
LM] 

April 1: Algeria expressed concern to France over 
increasing racist attacks on Algerian workers in 
France. [4/3 FBIS] 

April 13: Le Monde reported that the trial of 
approximately 100 Islamic activists arrested in 
1982 had begun in Medea, Algeria. [4/13 LM] 


Bahrain 
(See also, Regional Affairs) 


1985 

March 3: Bahrain announced the launching of a 
donation campaign to aid drought-stricken areas in 
Africa. [3/4 WP] 


Cyprus 
1985 


Jan. 17: For the first time since 1979, Cypriot 
President Spyros Kiprianou met with Rauf 
Denktash, leader of the breakaway Turkish Cyp- 
riot state. The two met at the UN in New York for 
a weeklong summit, arranged by UN Secretary 
General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, to avert the parti- 
tion of their island by creating a federal republic. 
[1/18 CSM] 

Jan. 20: Four days of talks between Kiprianou and 
Denktash ended in failure to agree on a framework 
for unifying Cyprus. The two leaders agreed to 
meet at a later date to try to resolve their differ- 
ences. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 25: Denktash announced that parliamentary 
elections would be held on June 23. [1/26 TDN] 
Jan. 26: Kiprianou said he would seek a meeting 
with President Reagan to discuss the collapse of 
the Cyprus reunification talks. [1/27 NYT] 

Feb. 2: Two Cypriot political parties, the pro- 
Western Democratic Rally and the pro-Moscow 
Progressive Party of the Working People, called on 
Kiprianou to resign, blaming him for the break- 
down of the talks. [2/4 CSM] 

Feb. 12: In Belgrade, Kiprianou said he was ready 
to resume UN-sponsored talks on the future of 
Cyprus and would accept a federation, but that 
there could be no solution without the withdrawal 
of Turkish troops. [2/13 CSM] 

Feb. 26: Denktash accused Greek Prime Minister 
Andreas Papandreou of responsibility for the fail- 
ure of the UN-sponsored talks, saying he had 
sabotaged them in order to justify Greece's request 
for more US arms aid. [2/27 NYT] 

March 1: Kiprianou rejected calls by Cypriot politi- 
cal parties that he resign and call new presidential 
elections. [3/2 NYT] 

March 13: The Turkish Cypriot state approved a 
draft constitution calling for a presidential form of 
government that did not mention a possible unified 
Cyprus. However, a separate motion acknowl- 
edged the possibility of such a federation. [3/14 
NYT] 

March 30: Kiprianou rejected a second demand by 
parliament that he resign, heightening the political 
crisis in Cyprus. [3/31 NYT] 


Egypt 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Jordan, 
Israel, Sudan) 
1985 


Jan. 16: President Husni Mubarak began an official 
two-day visit to Greece, the first by an Egyptian 


head of state in 25 years. [1/17 FBIS] 

Jan. 19: Mubarak returned to Cairo after a four-day 
trip to Greece and Italy. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 22: Twenty-two members of the Communist 
Trotskyite Organization were jailed in Cairo. [1/23 
FBIS] 

Feb. 1: A new development bank, The Export 
Development Bank of Egypt, set up with World 
Bank aid, was announced. The bank was scheduled 
to begin operations early in February 1985, and 
reportedly would channel funds from a $125 million 
World Bank loan to export-oriented ventures. [2/1 
MEED] 

Feb. 3: The Egyptian Consultative Council ap- 
proved the nomination of Muhammad Salah al-Din 
Muntasir to serve as chairman of the board of the 
Dar al-Ma'arif publishing house and chief editor of 
the official October magazine, and of Sa‘id Sunbul 
to be editor-in-chief of Al-Akhbdr newspaper. [2/4 
FBIS] 

Jan. 7: Egypt said it was prepared to release on bail 
a British citizen detained in November 1984 in 
connection with:an alleged plot to kill an exiled 
political opponent of Libyan leader Mu'ammar 
al-Qadhdhafi, but that the Briton would not be 
allowd to leave Egypt. [2/8 NYT] 

Feb. 8: MEED announced that the Jidda-based 
Islamic Development Bank decided to restore 
Egypt's membership, suspended in 1979. As a 
result, $25.5 million in IDB funds allocated to 
Egypt would be unblocked. [2/7 MEED] 

Feb. 12: The Egyptian news agency reported that 
security forces in Alexandria had arrested a group 
of 31 religious extremists led by a doctor claiming 
to be the Prophet Mubammad. [2/13 FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that Egypt had 
fallen behind on payments on its $4.5 billion mili- 
tary debt to the US and owed between $250 and 
$300 million in interest. [2/14 NYT] 

Feb. 14: Mubarak met Sudanese President Ja'far 
al-Numayri in Aswan for routine consultations. 
[2/15 FBIS] 

Feb. 27: Mubarak asked the Foreign Ministry to 
formulate an integrated peace plan for backing the 
recent Jordanian-Palestinian move. (2/28 FBIS] 
Feb. 28: Le Monde reported that 40 people accused 
of being Bahaà'is were arrested in several Egyptian 
cities. [2/28 LM] 

March 8: Mubarak departed for Paris on the first 
leg of a trip that would take him to the US and 
Britain. [3/8 FBIS] 

In Paris, Mubarak met with French President 
Frangois Mitterand and won cautious support for 
his recent peace proposals. [3/9 FBIS] 

March 9: Mubarak arrived in Washington for a 
five-day official visit. [3/10 NYT] 

March 11: Mubarak met with Secretary of State 
George Schultz. He was told that the Reagan 
Administration was cool to his latest peace propos- 
als, which see the US as a mediator, and that it 
could not meet his request for $1.6 billion in 
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additional economic and military aid for Fiscal 
Years 1985-6, above the $4.5 billion already ap- 
propriated or requested. [3/12 NYT] 

March 12: Mubarak met with representatives of the 
Presidential Council of Jewish Organizations in 
Washington. [3/12 FBIS] 

March 14: In London, Mubarak discussed the 
Middle East situation with Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher. [3/15 FBIS] 

March 16: Mubarak arrived back in Cairo after an 
eight-day tour abroad. [3/18 FBIS] 

March 18: Mubarak arrived in Amman, Jordan, for 
consultations with King Husayn. [3/18 FBIS] 
March 20: Egypt accepted an OAU invitation to 
participate in the Afro-Arab Cooperation Confer- 
ence to be held in Libya. [3/21 FBIS] 

March 24: Eighteen people, including three promi- 
nent journalists, were charged in connection with a 
violent anti-Israeli demonstration at the Cairo 
International Book Fair. [3/24 FBIS] 

March 28: Twenty-four persons detained for dem- 
onstrating at the Cairo Book Fair were released. 
[3/29 FBIS] 

March 31: Mubarak appointed Sultàn Abi ‘Ali as 
Economy minister, replacing Mustafa al-Sa‘id. [4/1 
FBIS] 

April 1: The Egyptian news agency reported that 
six people detained for questioning on charges of 
acting as foreign agents to cause disturbances in 
Egypt had been linked to a Libyan plot to ''de- 
stabilize" Egypt. [4/1 FBIS] 


Iran 
(see also, Regional Affairs, Kuwait, Turkey) 


1985 


Jan. 17: A trade protocol betwen the province of 
Azerbaijan and Agri Province in Turkey was signed 
in Urumiyah which will enable traders residing 
near the border to import and export up to $2500 of 
permitted goods. The protocol is designed to ex- 
pand the limited exchanges begun in 1979. [1/18 
FBIS] 
Jan. 24: Prime Minister Mir Husayn Musavi began 
a three-day official visit to Nicaragua. [1/24 FBIS] 
President Reagan accused Iran, with the PLO 
and Libya, of supporting the Sandinista govern- 
ment of Nicaragua and international terrorism. 
[1/25 NYT} 
Jan. 25: In a press conference in Managua, Musavi 
affirmed Iran’s support of Nicaragua’s Sandinista 
government but denied Reagan’s claim that Iran 
supported international terrorism or had supplied 
the Sandinistas with arms. [1/26 WP] 
Jan. 27: Striking workers at industrial sites in 
Tehran and other cities denied any ties with leftist 
groups such as the Tüdah, Mujahidin and Fada‘- 
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iyàn, according to clandestine radio reports. [1/29 
FBIS] 

Jan. 29: Iran executed 29 convicted drug dealers in 
Tehran and Mashhad, according to the newspaper 
Kayhan. [1/30 NYT] 

Jan. 30: Iran announced that a *'large number of 
prisoners at Tabriz” had been pardoned by 
Khumayni on the occasion of the sixth anniversary 
of the Islamic Revolution and would be freed. [1/30 
FBIS] 

Feb. 4: According to Reuter, Iran announced that 
Asad Allah Lajavardi, known as the ‘‘Butcher of 
Tehran’’ for his role as revolutionary prosecutor in 
sentencing thousands of Iranians to death, had 
been replaced by a religious judge from Mashhad, 
Hujjat al-Islam Razihi. Reportedly Lajavardi’s 
controversial policy of refusing to release prisoners 
until they had become Muslim fundamentalists led 
to his removal. [2/5 JP] 

The Iranian news agency reported that about 
1000 buildings were destroyed and 500 damaged by 
earthquakes in the southern town on Fath-Abad, 30 
km. south of Shiraz. [2/5 JP] 

Feb. 6: Iran announced that one person died and 
two were wounded in a grenade attack on a govern- 
ment building in Tehran. In Frankfurt, West Ger- 
many, an Iranian bank was set on fire and 14 
persons were wounded. Two groups opposed to 
Khumayni said they were responsible. [2/7 NYT] 

Feb. 11: Iran celebrated the sixth anniversary of its 
revolution with demonstrations and parades. Re- 
portedly, about 300 Muslim fundamentalists 
stormed the offices of the Freedom Movement of 
Mahdi Bazargan, and beat up some of its members 
who were celebrating the event, including 
Bazargan. [2/12 WP] 

Feb. 12: Iranian radio announced the arrest of a 
“large number" of members of the opposition 
Fada'iyàn-i Khalq in Kurdistan and Gunabad. [2/12 
FBIS] 

The Iranian news agency acknowledged that the 
Tehran headquarters of the Islamic Revolution’s 
prosecutor was attacked by ''anti-revolutionaries"" 
on Feb. 10. [2/13 FBIS] 

Five men were indicted in Los Angeles on 
charges of conspiring to buy Hawk antiaircraft 
missile components from undercover US customs 
agents for export to Iran. [2/14 CSM] 

Feb. 13: Musavi announced that the Iranian gov- 
ernment had decided to sell a number of state- 
owned factories. [2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 14: Iran announced it had agreed to sell oil to 
Nicaragua and would begin deliveries later in the 
year. [2/14 CSM] 

One hundred fifty shops in Tehran were closed 

for spreading ''decadent Western culture." [2/14 
FBIS] 
Feb. 15: Meed reported that Col. Mubammad 
Sohrabi had been appointed commander of the 
gendarmerie in place of Col. Kuchakzadeh. [2/15 
MEED] 


Feb. 16: Clandestine reports from Iran said a strike 
by workers of the Iranian national airline to protest 
regime surveillance of airline employees had para- 
lyzed air transportation in Iran. [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: Iranian authorities hanged four guerrillas 
of the opposition Mujahidin organization in Shiraz. 
[2/25 WP] 

Feb. 25: Iran lodged a protest with Kuwait over the 
alleged torture of Iranians expelled for subversive 
activities. [2/26 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: Two members of the Mujahidin-i Khalq 
were killed in Tehran in a clash with security 
forces. [2/27 FBIS] 

Feb. 27: The trial of four Iranians arrested on 
terrorism charges ended in Spain. [2/27 FBIS] 
Feb. 28: Three Iranians in Spain were released after 
being acquitted of terrorism charges. A fourth was 
sentenced to six years in prison. [2/28 FBIS] 
March 5: A Bahá'i was executed in Tehran on Feb. 
25 on charges of spying for Israel and for belonging 
to the illegal sect. [3/19 FBIS] 

March 6: Three Mujahidin-i Khalq members were 
executed at Evin Prison in Tehran. [3/6 FBIS] 
March 7: A Bahà'i observer told the UN Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva that 140 members of 
his sect had been executed in Iran and that others 
had been tortured and imprisoned. [3/8 NYT] 
March 10: Former Health Minister Hadi Manafi 
was appointed deputy prime minister and head of 
the Environmental Protection Organization. [3/14 
FBIS] 

March 12: Minister of Transport Hadinizhad 
Husayniyàn resigned, and Abü'l-Hasan Khamüshi 
was named temporary head of the ministry. [3/14 
FBIS] 

March 15: A suicide bomber killed five worshipp- 
ers at a Friday prayer service in Tehran where 
President ‘Ali Khaman‘i was giving the sermon. 
Khaman‘i escaped injury and resumed his sermon, 
blaming the attack on ‘‘a Munáfiqm splinter 
group.” [FBIS 3/15] 

March 22: A gathering in a mosque in Mashhad to 
celebrate the Iranian New Year turned into a large 
demonstration against the Khumayni regime, and 
prompted an unscheduled visit to the city by 
Khamàn'i. [3/25 FBIS] 

April 1: The US warned Iran that it would hold it 
responsible if Americans held by kidnappers in 
Lebanon were executed. [4/2 NYT] 

April 3: Iran denied any Iranian involvement in 
the kidnappings of Americans in Lebanon. [4/4 
FBIS] 

The 8th US Circuit Court of Appeals in St. Louis 
ruled that McDonnell Douglas Corporation did not 
have to stand trial in Iran for reneging on an 
agreement to provide spare parts for F-4 fighter 
planes sold to that country. [4/5 CSM] 

April 6: Afghan radio reported that 10 Afghan 
refugees were killed and almost 100 injured in 
clashes with Iranian security forces in Mashhad 


after Iran tried to conscript the Afghans to fight 
against Iraq. [4/7 NYT] 

A bomb planted in a telephone booth damaged a 
Tehran bookstore and wounded two people. An- 
other explosion reportedly damaged a center of the 
Guard Corps, killing 14 and injuring more than 35. 
[4/9 FBIS] 

April 7: Iran said it had uncovered on March 30 a 
“sabotage network” possessing large amounts of 
explosives, and had foiled a hijacking on April 1. 
[4/9 FBIS] 

April 8: Iran announced it would open a trade office 
in Dubayy to promote agricultural, industrial and 
nonoil exports to the Arab Gulf States. [4/9 CSM] 

The radio station of the Afghan rebels denied any 

Afghans had been killed by Iranian security forces 
in Mashhad, Iran. [4/11 FBIS] 
April 11: An official in Khuràsàn denied that any 
Afghans in Iran were forced to fight against Iraq 
and said a recent clash had been caused after the 
family of an Iranian man flogged for ‘‘unchaste 
behavior" with an Afghan girl had started a fight 
with Afghan refugees near Mashhad. The fight 
reportedly spread and 70 persons, including 11 
Afghans, had been detained for questioning. [4/12 
FBIS] 


Iraq 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Kuwait, Pakistan) 


1985 

Jan. 21: Saudi Foreign Minister Sa'üd al-Faysal 
met President Saddim Husayn in Baghdad. [1/25 
MEED] 

Jan. 23: Husayn signed an order on Jan. 22 granting 
20 per cent of the price of confiscated goods to 
those who expose hoarders of goods. [1/24 FBIS] 
Jan. 28: ‘Ali Muhammad ‘Ali assumed his duties as 
Sudan's ambassador to Iraq. [1/30 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: Jordan's King Husayn arrived in Baghdad 
on a state visit. [1/31 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: After meeting with President Husayn, 
King Husayn left Baghdad. [1/31 FBIS] 

Feb. 12: Husayn signed a decree granting amnesty 
to members of outlawed parties and movements, 
including the Al-Da‘wa Party, if they reported to 
authorities within a specified period. [2/13 FBIS] 
Feb. 13: In Tehran, spokesman for the Al-Da‘wa 
Party rejected Husayn's amnesty offer as a “‘propa- 
ganda maneuver”. [2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 28: Kurdish spokesmen claimed that seven 
Kurdish members of the Kurdish Democratic Party 
were killed in a jail in Mosul, despite a general 
amnesty announced by Baghdad. [28/2 LM] 
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March 6: President Reagan received the credentials 
of Nizàr Hamdün, Iraqi ambassador to the US, 
marking the resumption of diplomatic ties between 
the two countries, broken in June 1967. [3/6 FBIS] 


Israel 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Lebanon, 
Sudan) 


1985 


Jan. 16: In New York, a jury decided a Time 
magazine story about former defence and current 
Minister without Portfolio Ariel Sharon's links to 
the Sabra and Shatila massacre was defamatory. 
[1/21 CSM] 

.By a vote of 62 to 51, the Israeli parliament 

rejected a motion by four religious parties to re- 
define who is a Jew. The motion would have 
recognized no conversions to Judaism except those 
performed by Orthodox rabbis. [1/17 NYT] 
Jan. 18: An Israeli source said that US Secretary of 
State George Shultz had sent a letter to Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres complimenting Israel on 
measures taken to curb inflation and urging further 
steps. [1/18 NYT] 

The jury in the Sharon libe! trial decided a key 
paragraph in the Time story was false. It then 
began deliberating on whether or not Time had 
published the story with reckless disregard for the 
truth. [1/19 NYT] 

Jan. 24: The Village Voice reported that the bulk of 
Sharon’s legal expenses had been paid by a group 
of wealthy American Jews. [1/24 JP] 

A jury found that a 1983 Time magazine story did 
not libel Sharon, even though it contained a false 
and defamatory paragraph, because the magazine 
did not publish it with ‘‘serious doubts as to its 
truth.” [1/25 NYT] 

Jerusalem radio announced that agreement had 
been reached on an economic package deal for the 
next eight months. The deal would cancel all 
subsidies for fuel, causing fuel prices to rise im- 
mediately by about 34 per cent. Water and other 
subsidized commodities would also rise substan- 
tially in price, but the average increase in general 
prices in the following months would be restricted 
to 25 per cent. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Israeli officials said they hoped the new 
wage and price control agreement would increase 
Israel's chances of obtaining a large increase in US 
economic aid. [1/26 WP] 

Jan. 27: The Israeli cabinet unanimously approved 
a $23 billion budget for 1985-6, a cut of nearly $2 
billion from the previous year's actual spending. 
[1/28 WP] 
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The government informed the Israeli Arabic 
newspaper Al-Anbà' that it would no longer re- 
ceive government funds. [1/28 JP] 

Jan. 28: Peres announced that an Israeli approach 
to the Soviet Union through Occidental President 
Armand Hammer had brought the reply that 
improved relations would depend on the state 
of détente between the two superpowers. [2/4 
MEES] 

Jan. 29: Rabin seemed to confirm reports that 
Israel is shipping arms to China, although he said 
that **we don't talk about any arms deals with 
countries that prefer not to agree to that.” [1/30 
NYT] 

The US plans to give Israel $1.8 billion in mili- 
tary aid for the next fiscal year, up $.4 billion over 
the previous year, but less than the $2.1 billion 
requested. In addition, it will provide at least $1.2 
billion in economic aid, pending Israeli austerity 
measures. [1/30 NYT] 

In a speech to Bedouin notables in the Negev, 
Peres called on Jordan to make peace with Israel. It 
was the first time an Israeli prime minister had 
visited the Bedouin. [1/30 FBIS] 

The Knesset Finance Committee endorsed the 

2nd Package Deal, four days before the first one 
expired. [1/30 FBIS] 
Jan. 30: The Pentagon agreed to a sizeable increase 
in Israeli military sales to the US armed forces, 
including pilotless reconnaissance aircraft, mor- 
tars, ammunition and hardware amounting to ‘‘sev- 
eral hundred million dollars.” [1/30 FBIS] 

Israeli Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin met 
President Reagan at the White House to discuss the 
Israeli economy and a possible increase in US aid 
to Israel. [2/1 FBIS] ; 

Feb. 2: Senators Barry Goldwater (R-AZ) and Sam 
Nunn (D-GA) blocked the completion of a massive 
Israeli sale of mortars to the Pentagon, saying there 
had not been enough competitive bidding involving 
potential US contractors. [2/3 JP] 

Feb. 4: The Israeli Cabinet decided on increased 
economic austerity measures, including doubling 
the travel tax on Israelis going abroad, a rise in the 
deposit surcharge on imports of consumer goods, 
and an end to interest payments on Patam dollar 
savings held for less than a year, in an effort to 
stem the outflow of foreign currency and increase 
government revenues. [2/5 JP] 

Feb. 7: Israel informed the US it would permit the 
installation of a Voice of America (VOA) transmit- 
ter in Israel to enhance US broadcasts to the 
USSR. [2/8 NYT] 

Feb. 10: El‘azar Granot was elected secretary 
general of the MAPAM Party, replacing Victor 
Shamtov. [2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: Rabbi David Sloush, the Sephardi chief 
rabbi of Netanya, appointed by the chief rabbis to 
study the status of the Ethiopian Jewish com- 
munity, said that the Falashas are ‘‘Jews without a 


doubt" and should not have to undergo ritual 
conversion. [2/12 JP] 

Feb. 12: The Civilian Administration issued an 
order forbidding settlers in Hebron to vote for or be 
elected to the Qiryat Arba' council. This would 
prevent extremist Rabbi Moshe Levinger from 
running for office. [2/13 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Former Sephardi chief rabbi Ovadia Yosef 
reversed himself and said he no longer believes a 
symbolic conversion ceremony for Ethiopian Jews 
is necessary. [2/18 JP] 

Feb. 19: Peres met Pope John Paul II at the Vatican 
in Rome, becoming only the second Israeli Prime 
Minister to meet a pope. [2/20 NYT] 

Feb. 21: Peres met Rumanian leader Nicolae 
Ceausescu in Bucharest. [2/22 NYT] 

Feb. 23: Ethiopia accused Israel of abducting 
12,000 Ethiopian Jews transported to Israel and 
demanded their return, saying they were not Jew- 
ish. [2/24 NYT] 

March 4: The US and Israel concluded a free trade 
agreement that if approved by Congress would 
eliminate all tariffs between the two countries 
within 10 years. [3/5 NYT] 

March 6: The US Administration told Congress 
that Israel had failed to make sufficient progress in 
its economic recovery plan for the US to meet 
immediately its request for $2.6 billion in additional 
aid. (3/7 NYT] 

Key members of Congress, upset with the 
administration’s deferment of Israel’s aid request, 
threatened to take the initiative to provide more 
aid if the White House continues to delay. [3/7 
WP] 

Israeli Finance Minister Yitzhak Modai and US 
officials began talks in Washington on US aid to 
Israel. [3/6 WP] 

March 8: Modai said he and Shultz had worked out 
a satisfactory ‘“‘understanding’’ on the Israeli re- 
quest for more US aid. [3/9 NYT] 

March 14: An Egyptian agricultural delegation ar- 
rived in Israel. [3/15 FBIS] 

The US asked Israel for agrement to appoint- 
ment of Thomas Pickering, currently ambassador 
to El Salvador, as ambassador to Israel to re- 
place Samuel Lewis, who is leaving in May. [3/15 
WP] 

March 15: Shamir met Canadian Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney in Ottowa. [3/17 JP] 

March 17: The Tehiya and Tzomet parties agreed 
to combine. [3/19 FBIS] 

March 21: The heads of the government’s eco- 
nomic ministries, the Histadrut and the Manu- 
facturer’s Association met in an attempt to salvage 
the crumbling package deal. [3/21 JP] 

March 22: A large group of Ethiopian Jews were 
airlifted by US military transport planes from a 
Sudanese refugee camp to Israel, in an operation 
reportedly planned by the CIA. [3/23 WP] 

In upcoming joint US-Israeli talks, Israel was 
reported to be planning to insist that VOA broad- 


casts from Israel show ‘‘a more objective attitude” 
towards Middle East issues and refrain from dam- 
aging Israel's image. [3/25 FBIS] 

March 24: Hundreds of Ethiopian Jews protested 
in Jerusalem over what they said was insulting 
treatment from the nation's rabbis, especially a 
rule requiring them to undergo ritual conversion. 
[3/25 NYT] 

March 29: The Israeli Knesset approved a pared- 
down budget, and government, industry and union 
officials signed an agreement freezing prices for 
four more months. [3/30 WP] 

April 4: The Jerusalem Post reported that Israel 
would shortly sign an agreement to buy a 950- 
megawatt nuclear reactor from France that would 
be in operation by 1993. [4/4 JP] 

April 5: Sharon said he would run for prime min- 
ister in 1988 and that he hopes Jews settle in Jordan 
some day. [4/6 WP] 

April 8: Rabin and Peres reacted favorably to a US 
invitation to Israel to participate in its ‘‘Star 
Wars” space weapons development program. [4/8 
FBIS] 


Jordan 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Algeria, 
Bahrain, Irag, Morocco, Syria, UAE) 


1985 

Jan. 18: The President of Jordan's Alia Airlines, 
*Ali Ghandür, reportedly invited a group of Ameri- 
can Jewish leaders to meet with King Husayn in 
Jordan. [1/18 FBIS] 

Jan. 19: Ghandür denied a report that he had 
invited US Jewish leaders to visit Jordan. [1/22 
FBIS] 

Jan. 20: Jordan announced that a trip by US Jewish 
leaders could not take place ‘‘for the time being.” 
[1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: Prime Minister Ahmad ‘Ubaydat reported 
that Jordan had struck oil at a third well in the 
Azraq area and that the new well was producing 
crude at five times the rate of the first two. [1/24 
FBIS] 

Jan. 24: The Lower House of Parliament voted 
during a closed session in favor of a controversial 
passport law that stipulates that no passports are to 
be issued or renewed for Jordanian nationals living 
abroad without the approval of authorities speci- 
fied by the Ministry of the Interior. Seven deputies 
walked out in protest over the House's decision to 
vote on the issue without hearing opposing views. 
[1/25 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: Information Minister Laylà Sharaf re- 
signed because of what she said was an ''unclear"' 
information policy and lack of freedom of opinion. 
[1/29 FBIS] 
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Jan. 29: The Jordanian Senate ratified the contro- 
versial amendment of the passport law in prepara- 
tion for referring it to the Cabinet. [1/30 FBIS] 
Jan. 30: Al-Majallah reported that Jordan and 
Egypt had signed a ‘‘strategic cooperation agree- 
ment” whereby each side would provide military 
assistance to the other in case of a threat. [1/2 
FBIS] 

King Husayn left Amman for a visit to Baghdad. 
[1/30 FBIS] 
Jan. 31: Egypt and Jordan signed a manpower 
cooperation agreement to standardize rights and 
responsibilities of workers from both countries. 
[2/1 FBIS] 
Feb. 7: Mahjüb Mustafa Rudwàn was appointed as 
Sudan's ambassador to Jordan. [2/7 FBIS] 
Feb. 8: Tourism, Culture and Antiquities Minister 
Tàhir Hikmat was appointed acting information 
minister after the resignation of Sharaf. [2/8 
MEED] 
Feb. 11: A US Congressional delegation met with 
leading Cabinet members and parliamentarians in 
Amman. [2/12 FBIS] 
Feb. 14: The Cabinet approved the amended 1985 
Passport Law. [2/15 FBIS] 
Feb. 19: Prince Bandar bin Sultan, Saudi Arabia's 
ambassador to the US, arrived in Amman to dis- 
cuss the results of King Fahd's trip to Washington. 
[2/20 FBIS] 
Feb. 28: King Husayn called Parliament to convene 
for an extraordinary session on March 2 to discuss 
provisional and amended draft laws. [3/1 FBIS] 
March 4: The Jordanian Cabinet endorsed the 
death sentence passed in absentia on four West 
Bank fugitives for selling land to Israel. [3/6 FBIS] 
March 6: Jordan invited West Bank members of the 
Jordanian Parliament and other pro-Jordanian fig- 
ures in the West Bank to Amman for consultations 
on March 5. [3/6 FBIS] 
March 11: UNRWA said it might have to reduce 
services to Palestinian refugees in Jordan if its 
budget deficit is not covered soon. [3/12 FBIS] 
March 15: Jordan's Religious Ministry fired 
Shaykh Sa‘d al-Din al-^Alàwi as Jerusalem's mufti, 
reportedly because of his ties with Israelis and 
support of PLO leader Yasir ‘Arafat. [3/15 FBIS] 
March 21: The offices of Royal Jordanian Airlines 
in Athens, Rome and Nicosia were attacked with 
hand grenades. Four people were injured. [3/22 


The Palestinian Black September organization 
claimed responsibility for the attacks on Jordan’s 
airline offices. [3/22 FBIS] 

March 22: Over the Reagan Administration's ob- 
jections, a subcommittee of the House Foreign 
Relations Committee linked US shipments of so- 
phisticated weapons to Jordan with Jordan's rec- 
ognition of Israel and the holding of direct negotia- 
tions between the two countries. [3/22 FBIS] 
March 25: Husayn arrived in Spain for an official 
three-day visit. (3/25 FBIS] 
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'Abdallah Salàh, Jordan's permanent repre- 
sentative at the UN, was appointed ambassador to 
Cuba. [3/26 FBIS] 

March 26: Husayn and Spanish Prime Minister 
Felipe Gonzalez discussed Middle East issues in 
talks in Madrid. [3/27 FBIS] 

April 1: Husayn returned from Spain to Amman. 
[4/2 FBIS] 

April 2: The commander-in-chief of the Jordanian 
armed forces, Gen. Zayd bin Shakir, met with US 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Richard Armitage 
in Amman to discuss US arms sales to Jordan. [4/3 
CSM] 

April 3: A Lebanese youth fired a bazooka at the 
Jordanian embassy in Rome. No injuries were 
reported. [4/3 FBIS] 

Black September claimed responsibility for the 
attack on the Jordanian embassy in Rome. [4/4 
FBIS] 

April 4: A man fired a bazooka at a Jordanian 
airliner preparing to take off from Athens, causing 
slight damage. [4/5 NYT] 

Jordanian Prime Minister Ahmad ‘Ubaydat re- 
signed and Husayn asked Zayd al-Rifa‘i to form a 
new government. [4/5 NYT] 

April 5: Jordan’s new Cabinet was announced: 
Zayd al-Rifa‘i: Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence 

‘Abd al-Wahhàb al-Majali: Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Education 

Tahir al-Masri: Foreign Affairs 

Hannà 'Awdah: Finance and Customs 

Marwan al-Hammüd: Municipal, Rural and Envi- 
ronmental Affairs 

Khalid al-Hàjj Hasan: Labour and Social Develop- 
ment 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Khayat: Religious Endowments 
and Islamic Affairs 

Mahmüd Hawamdah: Public Works 

Rajà'1 al-Mu'ashir: Supplies, Trade and Industry 
Farhi ‘Ubayd: Transport 

Hisham al-Khatib: Energy and Mineral Resources 
‘Abdallah al-Nasür: Planning 

Nasir al-Din al-Asad: Higher Education 

Riyadh al-Shakir: Justice 

Ahmad Dakhgan: Agriculture 

Muhammad al-Khatib: Information, Culture, Tour- 
ism and Antiquities 

Hisham al-Sharari: Youth 

Tahir Kanaan: Occupied Territories Affairs 

Zayd Hamzah: Health 

Hassan al-Kayyid: Interior 

Muhyi al-Din al-Husayni: Communications 
Hazim Nusaybah: Minister of State for Prime 
Ministerial Affairs 

Sami Judah: Minister of State for Parliamentary 
Affairs. (4/12 MEED] 

April 11: Five members of a group of seven US 
Congressmen held a two-hour meeting with ‘Arafat 
in Amman. [4/12 WP] 


April 12: The US delegation met with King Husayn 
and other Jordanian officials. [4/12 FBIS] 


Kuwait 
(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, 
Bahrain, Iraq, Morocco, Syria, UAE) 


1985 

Jan. 18: MEED reported that Soviet surface-to-air 
missiles ordered in July had been added to 
Kuwait's armed forces inventory, including the 
equivalent of the shoulder-fired ‘‘Stinger’’ missile 
which the US had refused to provide in 1984. [1/18 
MEED] > 

Jan. 26: Five Iranians went on trial in Kuwait for 
“subversive activities” including an attempt to 
blow up the Information Ministry complex housing 
the country’s radio and television broadcasting 
stations. [FBIS 1/29] 

Feb. 13: A Kuwaiti and an Iranian were sentenced 
to ten years in prison for ''charges related to state 
security.” Four other men were acquitted of simi- 
lar charges. [2/13 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Several prominent Kuwaiti women, in- 
cluding a member of the royal family, renewed a 
call for voting rights, as Kuwaiti parliamentary 
elections approached. A poll showed that most 
Kuwaiti men opposed the idea. [2/18 NYT] 

Feb. 20: The 3.5 per cent of the Kuwaiti population 
eligible to vote went to the polls for parliamentary 
elections. [2/20 AN] 

Feb. 21: The results of the elections for the Kuwaiti 
national assembly were announced. Twenty-eight 
new members, out of a total of 50, joined the 
Parliament. Two prominent Muslim fundamental- 
ists lost their seats, while the number of progres- 
sive ‘‘nationalists’’ increased. [2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 23: The Kuwaiti Cabinet resigned following 
the elections, as required by the constitution. [2/24 


Algeria, 


NYT] E 

Feb. 24: Amir Shaykh Jabir al-Ahmad 4l-Sabah, 
Kuwait’s leader, reappointed heir apparent Sa‘d 
al-‘Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah as prime minister 
and charged him with nominating members of the 
new Cabinet. [2/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 28: Unidentified gunmen assassinated an Iraqi 
diplomat and his son at their residence in Kuwait. 
(3/1 FBIS] 

March 2: Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility for 
killing the Iraqi diplomat and his son. [3/4 FBIS] 
March 3: The new Kuwaiti Cabinet was an- 
nounced. The new appointments were: 

Jasim Muhammad al-Khurafi: Finance and Eco- 
nomics 

Hassan ‘Ali al-[brahim: Education 

Khalid Ahmad al-Jasir: Islamic Endowments and 
Islamic Affairs 


Yusuf Muhammad al-Nisf: Labor and Social Af- 
fairs 

Rashid ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Rahid: Minister for State 
for Cabinet Affairs 

‘Abd al-Rahman Ibrahim al-Hüti: Public Works 
and Housing 

Nasir Muhammad al-Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabab: In- 
formation 

Muhammad al-Sayyid ‘Abd al-Mubsin al-Rifa'i: 
Electricity [3/4 FBIS] 

The Kuwait daily Al-Qabas reported that several 
major US banks had stopped credit to Kuwaiti 
companies pending the improvement of their finan- 
cial standing. [3/6 FBIS] 

March 24: Defense Minister Salim Sabah al-Salim 
al-Sabah was appointed minister of social affairs 
and labor in addition to his defense position, re- 
placing Yüsuf Muhammad al-Nisf, who resigned. 
[3/26 FBIS] 

March 27: The UAE and Kuwait ended joint mili- 
tary exercises. [3/28 FBIS] 


Lebanon 
(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iran) 


1985 


Jan. 16: Prime Minister Rashid Karami announced 
new security measures for West Beirut, including 
the closing of all except the main party offices, 
collection of heavy weapons, withdrawal of gun- 
men, and removing political protection from viola- 
tors. Reportedly work had already begun to re- 
move bunkers, hurdles and roadblocks recently 
erected. [1/17 FBIS] 

French observers returned to their posts at al- 
Shuwayfat and Burj al-Murr after two French 
observers were killed on Jan. 14 in the Beirut 
suburb of Burj al-Baradjnah. Islamic Jihad denied 
responsibility for the murders. [1/17 FBIS] 

Jan. 17: A series of explosions rocked West Beirut 
after the Lebanese Army failed to remove bar- 
ricades and barriers as planned. [1/18 FBIS] 

Jan. 18: A car bomb exploded in West Beirut as 
artillery barrages killed three and wounded 17. 
[1/19 WP] 

Jan. 21: Mustafa Sa'd, leader of the main Sunni 
militia in Sidon, the Independent Nasirite Move- 
ment, was critically injured when a car bomb 
destroyed his house. A total of 50 people were 
reported dead or wounded in the explosion. 
Karami accused Israel of responsibility. [1/22 


Jan. 22: Israel denied any connection with the car 
bomb that wounded Sa'd the day before. [1/23 
FBIS] 

The bombing incited widespread strikes and pro- 
tests in southern Lebanon. [1/23 CSM] 
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Jan. 23: Italian officials said Islamic Jihad had 
threatened to strike at Italian interests in Lebanon 
if seven Lebanese accused of planning an attack on 
the US embassy in Rome were not released. [1/23 
FBIS] 

Jan. 24: Voice of Lebanon radio reported that 
shells from West Beirut hit a hospital in East 
Beirut, injuring three people. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: The Voice of Lebanon reported that 
despite promises by all parties to help implement 
the security plan in Beirut, concentrations of gun- 
men had appeared in the city overnight and that the 
Kurds, the al-Muràbitün, the Socialists, the Syrian 
Social Nationalist Party and the Amal movement 
had either set up new barricades or reinforced their 
numbers in Beirut. [1/25 FBIS] 

Lebanese banks suspended currency trading for 
more than an hour after the Lebanese pound fell to 
a record low of 12 to the US dollar. [1/26 NYT] 
Jan. 26: Education Minister Salim al-Huss resigned 
from the government. [1/27 NYT] 

Jan. 28: Al-Huss rescinded his resignation under 
strong pressure from other Cabinet members and 
from Syria. [1/29 NYT] 

Jan. 29: William Buckley, kidnapped political of- 
ficer in the US embassy in Beirut, was seen in a 
videotape released by a private London news 
agency in which he called on the US to work 
quickly for his release and the release of other 
missing Americans in Lebanon. The tape did not 
indicate who was holding Buckley. [1/22 NYT] 
Feb. 1: À car-bomb exploded outside a newly built 
mosque in Tripoli, Lebanon, killing 10 and injuring 
60. [2/2 WP] 

Lebanese bankers voluntarily stopped trading 

currency for two hours in an attempt to halt the 
decline of the Lebanese pound. [2/3 NYT] 
Feb. 2: The Lebanese Cabinet met in an emergency 
session to deal with a series of major crises, 
including security issues, the crumbling of the 
Lebanese economy, and the Israeli withdrawal. 
[2/3 NYT] 

The Lebanese pound fell to a new low of 13.3 to 
the dollar. [2/3 NYT] Three Lebanese banks— 
Capital Trust, Universal, and Saridar were bombed 
in Beirut. The three were suspected of being part of 
a ‘‘dollar mafia" that had reportedly been speculat- 
ing in currency, weakening the Lebanese pound. 
Six people were injured. Islamic Jihad claimed 
responsibility. [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 5: Rafiq al-Hariri, Saudi Arabian businessman 
and Lebanese expert, said Saudi Arabia was pre- 
pared to pump $500 million into Lebanon’s treas- 
ury to help stop the decline of the Lebanese 
currency. [2/6 CSM] 

Feb. 7: Sami Rababi, first deputy chief executive of 
Middle East Airlines, was kidnapped in Beirut. [2/7 
FBIS] 

Feb. 8: An Italian judge released two of seven 
Lebanese arrested in 1984 for plotting to blow up 
the US embassy in Rome. [1/9 NYT] 
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Feb. 10: Seven people were killed and several 
others wounded in two car-bomb explosions in 
Beirut and Tripoli. [2/11 NYT] 

Feb. 14: Shi'a leader Nabth Birri said he was not 
boycotting Cabinet meetings but that the regime 
was “‘boycotting the Cabinet” by not implementing 
the policies they had agreed upon. He said he 
would attend when it did so. [2/15 FBIS] 

Jeremy Levin, an American journalist kidnapped 
in March 1984 in Beirut, escaped from his captors 
and turned himself into a Syrian army post near 
Ba‘Ibak, in the Biqa‘ Valley. [2/14 WP] 

Feb. 15: The Reagan Administration expressed 
appreciation for Syria’s ‘‘positive role" in the 
release of Levin, who was reunited with his family 
in Frankfurt. [2/16 NYT] 

Feb. 16: Former world boxing champion Muham- 
mad Ali arrived in Beirut to seek the release of four 
Americans kidnapped in West Beirut in 1984. [2/17 
WP] 

Feb. 18: A car-bomb exploded outside the offices of 
the Amal militia in West Beirut, killing at least 
three and wounding 40. [2/19 JP] 

Feb. 19: A French truce observer at a post south- 
east of Beirut was shot and killed by an unidentified 
gunman. [2/21 NYT] 

Feb. 20: Muhammad Ali left Beirut after a fruitless 
visit. [AN 2/21] 

Feb. 23: An airport guard angry about working 
conditions hijacked a Lebanese airliner for five 
hours, threatening to crash it into the presidential 
palace. One passenger died and seven were injured 
in the incident. The hijacker escaped into Beirut. 
[224 NYT] 

Feb. 25: Two cars rigged with bombs exploded in a 
Shi'i suburb of Beirut, killing six and wounding 30. 
[2/26 NYT] 

Feb. 26: Phalanges Party leader Elie Karàmah 
expressed satisfaction over his recent visit to 
Damascus and said contacts would continue ‘‘to 
rectify the Syrian officials’ picture of security in- 
formation.” [2/27 FBIS] 

Feb. 28: Birrī announced he would again attend 
Cabinet sessions after agreeing with Karami that 
such sessions would cover political reforms. [3/1 
FBIS] 

March 4: A large explosion at a mosque in Ma‘raka 
killed 15 and injured 40. [3/5 NYT] 

The relatives of Rev. Lawrence M. Jones, an 
American Catholic priest kidnapped in January in 
Beirut, announced that they had received a letter 
from him. [3/4 CSM] 

March 5: The Phalanges released 50 Syrians in 
Al-Duwwar as part of an initiative to obtain the 
release of Lebanese held in Syria. [3/5 FBIS] 

Thousands of Shi‘is marched in Beirut to protest 
the mosque bombing in Ma‘rakah. [3/6 WP] 
March 6: A large explosion in the Riyadh al-Sulh 
square area of Beirut destroyed a coffee shop, 
killing seven and wounding 10. [3/7 FBIS] 


March 8: A car bomb in the Shi'1 Beirut suburb of 
Bir al-‘Abd killed approximately 80 people and 
wounded several hundred. [3/10 WP] 

March 9: President Amin al-Jummayil, Prime Min- 
ister Karami and Syrian Vice President ‘Abd al- 
Halim Khaddam began two days of talks at 
Bikfayya. [3/10 FBIS] 

March 11: The Phalanges Party's political bureau 
decided unanimously to expel Lebanese Forces 
Mobilization Branch Chief Samir Ja'ja' from the 
party for refusing to give up the checkpoint he 
controlled on the Beirut-Tripoli highway. [3/12 
FBIS] 

March 12: Karàmi left for Moscow to attend the 
funeral of Konstantin Chernenko. [3/13 FBIS] 
March 13: Ja‘ja‘ proclaimed himself leader of an 
uprising within the Lebanese Forces, and his sup- 
porters wounded Forces commander Fu'ad Abü 
Nadir in an assassination attempt in Ashráfiyyah. 
The rebels also seized the clandestine Radio Free 
Lebanon. [3/13 FBIS] 

Anti-Jumayyil Ja‘ja‘ forces opposed to 
Lebanon's close ties with Syria reportedly seized 
control of most of the area around the port of 
Junieh, parts of Beirut, and the mountains north of 
Beirut. [3414 NYT] 

Jummayil convened Christian leaders in Beirut 
in an attempt to solve the Ja‘ja‘ crisis. [3/14 WP] 

A car bomb in West Beirut killed three and 

wounded seven. [3/14 FBIS] 
March 14: The US announced it had temporarily 
withdrawn some employees from the embassy at 
Beirut as a result of the worsening security situa- 
tion. [3/15 NYT] i 

Anti-Jummayil Christian militiamen expanded 
their control of Christian areas north of Beirut. 
(3/15 NYT] 

A British scientist was kidnapped in West 
Beirut. [3/15 NYT] 

The Lebanese Forces Command, led by Ja‘ja‘, 
formed an Emergency Committee and met with 
members of a Christian committee headed by 
Maronite patriarch Cardinal Mar Antünius Butrüs 
Khuraysh in Bkirki, where they vowed to continue 
to support all constitutional institutions. [3/15 
FBIS] 

Syria said it would not tolerate the Ja‘ja‘ rebel- 
lion. [3/14 FBIS] 

March 15: Opposing Phalanges factions clashed in 
Beirut, and the Lebanese Army intervened in the 
fighting. [3/15 FBIS] 

A senior official in the rebel militia said the group 
does not want to provoke Syrian intervention and 
would prefer to negotiate a settlement with 
Jumayyil, whom they asked to resign as leader of 
the Phalanges Party. [3/16 WP] 

The rebels, calling themselves the ‘‘independent 
Christian decision movement," said they did not 
"harbor any hostile designs” but sought to ''re- 
store the Christian decision and rebuild the repre- 


sentational and decision-making institutions." 
[3/19 FBIS] 

A British businessman was abducted in West 

Beirut. [3/16 NYT] 
March 16: Syrian troops in northern Lebanon 
moved closer to Christian-controlled territory in a 
show of support for Jumayyil, after Syrian officials 
refused to meet with representatives of the rebel 
militia. [3/17 NYT] 

The chief Middle East correspondent of the 
Associated Press was kidnapped in West Beirut. 
Eleven more US diplomats were evacuated from 
Beirut, bringing the total to about 30. [3/17 NYT] 

Amal gunmen kidnapped a Libyan diplomat in 
West Beirut. [3/18 FBIS] 

March 17: Lebanese Christian militia forces vowed 
to resist if Syrian forces moved against them, but 
said they did not expect this to happen. [3/17 NYT] 

Israel denied accusations by Lebanese Muslims 
that it was involved in the struggle between Chris- 
tian groups in Lebanon. [3/18 FBIS] 

An anonymous caller said Islamic Jihad was 
responsible for the kidnappings of two Britons and 
an American in the past four days. [3/18 NYT] 
March 18: The British embassy in West Beirut was 
closed to the public after the recent spate of 
kidnappings. [3/19 NYT] 

As rebellious Christian militiamen called for a 
confederation of sectarian-based mini-states, Mus- 
lim leader Birri and Druze leader Walid.Junblat 
warned against a possible violent reaction from 
Lebanon's Muslims. [3/19 WP] . 

Karàmi said the rebels’ call for a Christian 
legislature could ‘‘lead to the elimination of Leba- 
non." Birri said Israel was providing arms and 
weapons to the rebels and urged the Jummayil 
government to move against them. In Sidon, Chris- 
tian and Muslim militiamen clashed, and the Leba- 
nese Ármy came under fire as it tried to separate 
the two sides. [3/19 NYT] 

March 19: Christian and Muslim militias fought in 
Sidon, bringing activity in the port to a halt and 
causing Muslim families to flee from Christian- 
controlled areas. Four people were reported killed 
and 18 wounded in the fighting, which began when 
Christian militia leaders in the south announced 
support for Ja‘ja‘. [3/20 NYT] 

March 20: The Lebanese Forces suspended its 
tules for a six-month transitional period, in which 
the Emergency Committee was converted into an 
Executive Committee, and Ja‘ja‘ was appointed 
Lebanese Forces chief of general staff. [3/21 FBIS] 

The Lebanese Cabinet ordered the Lebanese 
Army to put an end to factional clashes in southern 
Lebanon. [3/21 NYT] 

Heavy fighting resumed between the Lebanese 
Army and Christian militiamen on the outskirts of 
Sidon after the militia rejected a peace plan pro- 
posed by civic leaders and local Muslim militia 
chiefs. [3/21 CSM] 
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In his first public statement about the rebellion, 
Jummayil avoided blaming the leaders of the upris- 
ing and instead blamed the emergence of Muslim 
extremist groups in Beirut, saying he had warned 
that ‘‘intransigence in one part of Lebanon will 
generate adverse intransigence in the other part.” 
[3/21 JP] 

Deposed Lebanese Forces Commander Fu‘ad 
Abii Nadir was reportedly mobilizing supporters in 
an attempt to regain his position. [3/21 FBIS] 
March 22: An Italian major in the UNIFIL contin- 
gent and the French vice consul in Beirut were 
reported abducted in West Beirut. [3/22 FBIS] 

The Italian was released after a short time. [3/25 
FBIS] ' 

Callers from Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility 

for the kidnappings. [3/23 WP] 
March 23: At least one person was killed as Chris- 
tian and Muslim militiamen fought with mortars, 
machine guns and grenades at the Green Line in 
Beirut, the first serious clash at the line since July 
1984. [3/25 WP] 

Jumayyil returned from Damascus after a brief 
visit. (3/25 FBIS] 

March 25: A British journalist in Beirut and a 
French official in Tripoli were reported missing and 
feared kidnapped. [3/26 NYT] 

A group calling itself the Lebanese Armed Revo- 
lutionary Factions said it had kidnapped a French 
diplomat reported missing in Tripoli. [3/26 CSM] 

The Lebanese Forces Executive Committee or- 
dered all its fighters to respect the law and legiti- 
mate authorities and said it intended to hand over 
gradually responsibility for internal security to 
state authorities. [3/26 FBIS] 

March 27: UNRWA asked its foreign employees in 
Lebanon to leave the country for their own safety. 
[3/27 FBIS] 

Supporters of Ja‘ja‘ battled with Phalanges Party 
loyalists in West Beirut and with the Lebanese 
Army near Sidon. [3/28 FBIS] 

A British man held for 13 days by kidnappers 
was released unharmed. [3/28 NYT] 

March 28: The UN announced it would withdraw 
all nonessential employees from Lebanon. [3/28 
FBIS] 

The Army of Southern Lebanon responded to 
the assassination of one of its officials by burning 
houses in the village of Shaqra. [3/29 FBIS] 
March 29: Palestinians from the refugee camps 
near Sidon took part in battles between Christians 
and Moslems, and the Miah-Miah refugee camp 
was shelled by Christian and pro-Israeli militia, 
killing three and wounding 40. [3/30 NYT] 

A ceasefire halted fighting between Muslim mili- 
tiamen in Tripoli. (3/30 WP] 

March 30: In Sidon, Christian gunmen reportedly 
killed at least 40 people in attacks on Muslim 
positions and Palestinian camps. Two Lebanese 
Army soldiers were among those killed. Thousands 
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of Lebanese were said to have fled their homes 
because of the violence. [3/31 NYT] 

A British businessman captured on March 15 
was released unharmed in Beirut. [3/31 NYT] 

Three Lebanese Jews were reported abducted in 

West Beirut. [3/31 FBIS] 
March 31: Fighting between Christians and Leba- 
nese Muslims and Palestinians continued in Sidon, 
where the death toll reached 51, and in Beirut. A 
French embassy employee captured April 21 was 
released, while another Lebanese Jew was ab- 
ducted in Wadi Abü Jamil. [3/1 NYT] 

Birri and Karami accused Israel of instigating the 
hostilities in Sidon in order to cause an exodus of 
Christians to a border strip that would act as a 
protective buffer for Israel. [4/1 WP] 

April 1: A ceasefire in Sidon was disturbed by 
sporadic fighting. [4/1 FBIS] 

The body of a Dutch Jesuit priest was found near 
Ba']bak. His killers were reportedly members of 
the group Jundallah. [4/2 FBIS] 

Kidnappers belonging to the Lebanese Armed 
Revolutionary Factions freed a French diplomat 
captured on March 21. He and his two guards were 
then held briefly by two Amal militiamen before an 
Amal leader arranged for their release. [4/3 NYT] 

Lebanese Army Commander Gen. Michel ‘Awn 
arrived in Syria to discuss developments in Leba- 
non with Syrian Defense Minister Mustafa Talàs. 
[4/2 FBIS] 

After consultations with Syria, the Lebanese 
government ordered more army troops to Sidon in 
an effort to end two weeks of clashes there. The ten 
nations making up the UNIFIL contingent in Leba- 
non warned that their troops would only be able to 
carry out their original mandate if they were ‘‘al- 
lowed to be deployed and operate effectively in an 
area that forms one uninterrupted whole up to the 
internationally recognized border.” [4/2 NYT] 
April 3: Fighting in Sidon continued, and Palestin- 
ians were reportedly increasing their forces and 
weapons to protect the nearby camps. [4/3 FBIS] 
April 4: Three French UNIFIL soldiers were 
wounded by a roadside bomb in southern Lebanon. 
[4/5 NYT] 

April 5: A policeman was killed and 15 civilians 
wounded in battles in Sidon, bringing the past 
week's toll to 48 killed and 194 wounded. [4/6 WP] 

Abü Nadir accused 'Arafat of hiding behind 
Islamic groups in order to reestablish a PLO pres- 
ence in Lebanon. [4/8 FBIS] 

April 6: Jumayyil met with Lebanese political and 
military leaders at his residence to try to halt 
fighting in Sidon. Karami said afterwards that steps 
would be taken to strengthen the Lebanese Army 
at Sidon. [4/7 WP] 

April 8: Fighting continued at Sidon despite a call 
by Christian and Muslim leaders for an immediate 
ceasefire. [4/9 NYT] 

French police discovered a cache of arms in a 
Paris apartment belonging to the Lebanese Armed 


Revolutionary Factions, which they said may have 
been responsible for a series of assassinations of 
American and Israeli diplomats in France in 1982. 
[4/9 NYT] 

April 9: Fifty of Lebanon's Christian leaders issued 
a statement denouncing Israel and backing 
Jumayyil's pro-Syrian stance. They also called for 
talks between Christians and Muslims to insure 
national security. [4/10 NYT] 

April 10: Karàmi and al-Huss said they would 
boycott Cabinet meetings until the crisis in Sidon 
had been solved. [4/10 FBIS] 

April 11: The Lebanese Forces Executive Commit- 
tee called for the Lebanese Army to defend citizens 
in Sidon, the withdrawal of non-Lebanese forces 
from the area, and an end to Palestinian military 
actions in the area. [FBIS 4/12] 

April 12: In Nabatiyah, Shi'i militants wrecked 
three restaurants for selling alcohol, as a 150-man 
Lebanese Army unit took up positions in the area 
to avert sectarian violence. [4/13 WP] 

April 13: Kuwait's news agency reported that 
Lebanon had decided to appoint Rabi‘a Haydar as 
ambassador to the USSR after leaving the post 
vacant since 1979. [4/15 FBIS] 

April 14: At least ten people were killed in Sidon in 
what was called the most violent fighting yet be- 
tween Christians, Muslims and Palestinians since 
the clashes began 17 days before. [4/15 NYT] 


Libya 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt, Sudan, 
Morocco) 


1985 


Jan. 22: Tunisian Foreign Minister Beji Caid Es- 
sebsi and South Yemeni Foreign Minister 'Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Dali arrived in Tripoli for talks. [1/22 
FBIS] 

Jan. 28: Libya accused the US 6th Fleet of con- 
ducting ‘‘provocative maneuvers” off the Libyan 
coast. [1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: "Angry popular demonstrations" took 
place in Libya against maneuvers by the US 6th 
Fleet, according to the Libyan news agency. [1/30 
FBIS] . 

Feb. 3: Greece announced that Libya would buy $1 
billion in weapons from Greece, the largest weap- 
ons deal ever concluded by Greece. [2/4 FBIS] 
Feb. 5: Libya released four Britons held for eight 
months in a diplomatic dispute arising out of the 
shooting of an unarmed police constable in London 
in April 1984. [2/6 NYT] 

Feb. 24: Libyan leader Mu'ammar Qadhdhafi 
spoke by satellite to a Black Muslim convention in 
Chicago and urged black soldiers in the US to 
desert and join others in fighting racism in the US. 
[2/25 WP] 


Feb. 28: A former Libyan diplomat and opponent 
of Qadhdhàfi was wounded by a gunman in Vienna. 
[3/2 FBIS] 

South Yemeni Presidium Chairman ‘Ali Nasir 
Muhammad arrived in Libya on an official visit. 
[3/1 FBIS] 

March 2: Libyan officials claimed the Libyan 
wounded in Vienna was still working for Libya and 
blamed the attack on the US and PLO Leader 
Yasir ‘Arafat. (3/4 FBIS] 

March 4: Rumanian President Nicolae Ceausescu 
arrived in Libya for a three-day visit. [3/5 CSM] 
April 6: An exiled Libyan opponent of Qadhdhafi 
was shot and killed in a crowd of shoppers in Bonn, 
West Germany. Two passersby were also 
wounded. [4/7 WP] 

March 12: In Britain, a Libyan student was jailed 
for 15 years for helping to plant six bombs in 
London in March 1984. [3/15 MEED} 

March 18: North Yemen's Foreign Minister ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-‘Iryani arrived in Libya for a two-day 
visit. [3/20 FBIS] ' 

March 24: Chadian President Hissein Habré said 
Libya was reinforcing its positions in northern 
Chad. [3/25 NYT] 

April 10: West Germany recalled its ambassador 
from Libya over the killing of a Libyan dissident in 
Bonn on April 6. [4/11 NYT] 

Qadhdhafi denied Tunisian accusations that he 
was responsible for anti-Jewish radio broadcasts 
that urged North Africans to kill their Jewish 
minorities, but he defended them, saying that they 
were a just response to the Israeli actions in 
Lebanon. [4/11 NYT] 

April 11: France released a Libyan freighter held 
for nine months in Marseilles after it reached an 
agreement with Libya over a French vessel held in 
a Libyan port since 1979. The Libyan ship was 
believed to be responsible for sowing mines in the 
Red Sea in 1984. [4/12 WP] 

April 12: The Washington Post reported that con- 
servative officers in the Libyan army had made two 
recent attempts to assassinate Qadhdhafi, and that 
he had retaliated by executing as many as 75 
officers in connection with the plots. [4/12 WP] 


Morocco 
(See also, Regional Affairs) 


1985 


Jan. 16: Tunisian Foreign Minister Beji Caid Es- 
sebsi arrived in Rabat for an official visit. [1/17 
FBIS] 

Jan. 17: Morocco and Spain discussed proposals 
for a major joint project, a permanent link, either a 
bridge or a tunnel, across the nine-mile Strait of 
Gibraltar. [1/18 CSM] 
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Jan. 22: Le Monde reported separate hunger 
strikes by prisoners in Marrakesh, Tangier, 
Khenitra and Fes protesting prison conditions. In 
Fes, striking students condemned to relatively light 
sentences were transferred to Tetouan and retried, 
then sentenced to more severe penalties. [1/22 LM] 
Jan. 25: The Moroccan opposition leader Abder- 
rahim Bouabid said that the government’s new 
economic plans, prompted by IMF pressure, would 
be disastrous, and made it impossible for his party, 
the Socialist Union of Popular Forces, to partici- 
pate in the new Cabinet. However, he affirmed his 
support for King Hassan II's policy in the Western 
Sahara. [1/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 8: Hassan asked Spain for the return of Ceuta 
and Melilla on the Moroccan coast, saying inter- 
national strategic interests would force the return 
of the two towns after Spain regained sovereignty 
over Gibraltar, since the USSR would not tolerate 
a NATO: member controlling three ‘‘keys’’ to the 
Mediterranean. [2/12 LM] 

Feb. 11: The Moroccan press agency attacked 
Algeria for refusing visas to Algerians wanting to 
visit relatives in Morocco, linking the move to 
Algerian support for the Polisario. [2/12 FBIS] 
Feb. 13: Le Monde reported that 20 Moroccans, 
mostly students, were arrested between Jan. 10 
and 23 during a ‘‘preventive’’ operation by police 
to avert protests in the universities commemorat- 
ing the Day of the Detained Student, on Jan. 24. 
(2/13 LM] 

Feb. 17: Abdellatif Filali was named minister of 
foreign affairs, replacing Abdelwahad Belkiz, and 
Prime Minister Mohamed Karim Lamrani was in- 
structed to form a new government. [2/19 FBIS] 
Feb. 28: ‘Abd al-Wahhab Mahmid presented his 
credentials to Hassan II as Yemen’s new ambas- 
sador to Morocco. [3/1 FBIS] 

March 3: Wa'il al-Masri presented his credentials 
to King Hassan as Jordan’s new ambassador to 
Morocco. [3/4 FBIS] 

March 13: In an interview, Hassan said it was 
possible that in the future Morocco and Libya 
would agree to some military cooperation as part of 
their ‘‘union.’’ [LM 3/6] 

March 31: The Moroccan Association for the De- 
fense of Human Rights reported the mistreatment 
of 900 people, including 200 children, being de- 
tained in a former psychiatric hospital in 
Casablanca. [4/4 LM] 

April 10: Moroccan diplomats in France responded 
to Le Monde's report of mistreatment in 
Casablanca by saying the hospital was not a deten- 
tion center but a "'center of social rehabilitation" 
for vagrants, drug addicts, and people abandoned 
by their families. [4/10 LM] 

April 11: Members of the new Moroccan Cabinet 
were announced: 

Mohamed Karim Lamrani: Prime Minister 
Al-Hajj Mohamed Bahnini: Minister of State With- 
out Portfolio 
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Moulay Ahmed Alaoui: Minister of State Without 
Portfolio ; 

Moulay Mustafa Belarbi Alaoui: Justice 

Driss Basri: Interior 

Abdellatif Filali: Foreign Cooperation and Infor- 
mation 

Azzedine Laraki: National Education 

Taieb Bencheikh: Public Health 

Mohamed Fettah: Energy and Mines 

Mohamed Bouamoud: Transport 

Izzedine Guessous: Relations with the EEC 
Mohamed Benaissa: Cultural Affairs 

Moussa Saadi: Tourism 

Bensalem Smili: Ocean Fisheries and Merchant 
Marine 

Abbes al-Kaissi: Secretary General of Government 
Mohamed Kabbaj: Equipment and Vocational Ed- 
ucation 

Othman Demnati: Agriculture 

Mohand Laensar: Posts and Telecommunications 
Abdellatif Semlali: Youth and Sports 

Moulay Zine Zahidi: Minister attached to the 
Prime Minister in charge of Economic Affairs 
Abdelkabir Alaoui M'Daghoi: Religious Endow- 
ments and Islamic Affairs 

Khali Hanna Ould Rachid: Minister attached to the 
Prime Minister in charge of Development of the 
Sahara Provinces 

Rachidi Ghazouani: Minister attached to the Prime 
Minister in charge of Planning 

Mohamed Labiedh: Handicrafts and Social Affairs 
Tahar Masmoudi: Trade and Industry 
Abderrahmane Bouftas: Housing 

Hassan Abadi: Employment 

Tahar Afifi: Minister attached to the Prime Minis- 
ter in charge of Relations with Parliament 
Abderrahim Ben Abdeljelil: Minister attached to 
the Prime Minister in charge of Administrative 
Affairs. [4/12 FBIS] 

April 14: UAE President Shaykh Zayid ibn Sultan 
Al-Nuhayyan left Morocco after an official visit. 
[4/15 FBIS] 


Oman 
(See also, Regional Affairs) 


1985 

Feb. 21: UAE President Shaykh Zayid ibn Sultàn 
al-Nuhayyan paid a one-day visit to Muscat. [2/22 
FBIS] 

Feb. 28: Kuwait and Oman began joint air force 
maneuvers near the Strait of Hormuz. [3/7 FBIS] 
March 24: The New York Times reported that 
Oman had emerged as the most reliable ally of the 
US in the Gulf since the Iranian Revolution, largely 
because of the influence of about 20 American, 


British and pro-Western Arab advisers to Sultan 
Qabüs bin Sa'id. [3/25 NYT] 

March 26: Oman announced it would hold military 
maneuvers at the beginning of April. [3/27 FBIS] 
April 2: Sultan Qabüs initiated Oman's largest ever 
military maneuvers but said they had nothing to do 
with the Iran-Iraq war. [4/3 WP] 


Pakistan 


(See also, Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia) 


1985 

Jan. 17: Pakistan radio denied reports from India 
that there had been casualties in serious clashes 
between Pakistani and Indian forces in the Siachen 
region of Kashmir. [1/18 FBIS] 

Jan. 18: President Zia ul-Haq, exercising the power 
newly granted him by Martial Law Order no. 104, 
waived the disqualification of 74 persons seeking 
nomination or election to public office. [1/19 FBIS] 

Indian radio reported that leaders of the opposi- 
tion Movement for the Restoration of Democracy 
(MRD) held a meeting in Abbotabad to discuss 
Zia's announcement that opposition leaders could 
run for office on a nonparty basis. The MRD 
leaders had been released from prison scarcely 48 
hours before their filing deadline, and the discus- 
sion revolved around whether or not to continue 
boycotting the partyless election. [1/23 FBIS] 
Jan. 20: Pakistan's opposition parties decided to 
boycott next month's general election unless the 
suspended 1973 Constitution was restored. [1/22 
FBIS] 

Zia banned meetings of opposition parties fol- 
lowing the MRD decision to boycott the elections. 
[1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 21: Malik Mohamed Qasim, a leader of the 
MRD, said the group would hold a meeting in 
Lahore on Jan. 22 in defiance of the ban on political 
meetings. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 22: Three leading members of the MRD were 
arrested: Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, head of the 
Pakistan Democratic Party; Malik Qasim, con- 
vener of the MRD; and a senior member of the 
People's Party. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: Pakistan protested to Afghanistan over 
continuing airspace violations and bombings in the 
Arandu region. [1/24 FBIS] 

Indian radio reported that Pakistan was continu- 
ing its crackdown on opposition leaders urging a 
boycott of the Feb. 25 parliamentary elections. 
Police reportedly raided a meeting in Lahore on 
Jan. 23 and arrested two prominent members of the 
MRD. [FBIS 1/25] 

Feb. 8: Delhi radio said nearly 200 ‘‘opposition 
leaders and political workers” had been arrested in 
Pakistan. [2/8 FBIS] 


Feb. 14: In Lahore, Afghan youths disrupted a 
speech by the Soviet ambassador to Pakistan, 
burning the Soviet flag and raising signs protesting 
Soviet policy in Afghanistan. The protesters were 
arrested. [2/15 FBIS] 

Feb. 16: Four of 16 students undertaking a hunger 
strike in a Sind province jail to protest the use of 
torture were reported in critical condition. [2/17 


The Pakistan government arrested Ahmad Reza 
Qasuri, a candidate for the national assembly seat 
for Islamabad, for criticizing its decision not to 
issue voters identity cards. [2/17 AN] 

The government announced it would permit the 

use of hand-held megaphones in the campaign, but 
that loudspeakers would remain illegal. [2/19 FBIS] 
Feb. 17: Pakistan and Iraq signed a protocol] in 
Islamabad promoting trade, economic and techni- 
cal relations. [2/22 MEED] 
Feb. 21: Pakistani government spokesmen said that 
369 persons had been detained throughout the 
country in the past four days, to keep them from 
advocating a boycott of the elections. Opposition 
sources said 1500 had been arrested in Sind Prov- 
ince alone. [2/22 WP] 

Zia appointed Air Marshal Jamal Ahmad Khan 
as air force chief effective March 6. [2/22 FBIS] 
Feb. 22: Twenty-five people attending an illegal 
rally held by Tehrik-e-Istiglal leader Asghar Khan 
were arrested. [AN 2/23] 

Feb. 23: Iqbal Jaffery, a Pakistani journalist work- 
ing for several international news organizations, 
was arrested in Karachi. [2/24 WP] 

In Karachi, five people convicted of distributing 

literature advocating an election boycott were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment of from six 
months to a year, and to fines of from 7,000 to 
15,000 rupees. (2/25 FBIS] 
Feb. 24: The New York Times reported that the 
government of Pakistan operated inside the US for 
nine months trying illegally to obtain timing de- 
vices whose main function is to trigger nuclear 
bombs. [2/25 NYT] 

Zia said that martial law would be lifted gradu- 
ally after the elections, but not until he was con- 
vinced of political stability. [2/25 WP] 

Iqbal Jaffery was released after being held over- 
night for questioning. [2/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: Pakistan assured the State Department 
that its nuclear program is ''peaceful in intent” 
according to a Department spokesman. [2/26 NYT] 

The BBC reported that the Pakistan elections 
took place in relative peace, although reports from 
Indian indicated that at least seven persons died in 
election-day violence. [2/26 FBIS] 

In Peshawar, at least 12 people were arrested 
after opposition parties staged a rally protesting the 
elections. [2/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 26: Seven of Zia's Cabinet aides were ousted 
from office by Pakistan's voters, and 30 out of 70 
members of the existing national legislature, whose 
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members had been picked by Zia, also lost their 
seats. However, the government expressed satis- 
faction with tbe results, claiming an unexpectedly 
high 52 per cent voter turnout. [2/27 NYT] 

Feb. 27: The Election Commission ordered repoll- 
ing at two stations where voting had been disrupted 
during provincial elections. [2/28 FBIS] 

Feb. 28: Voting began for provincial assemblies. 
There were an estimated 3570 candidates for 460 
seats. [2/28 FBIS] 

Six persons were sentenced on charges of dis- 
rupting the polling at Mirpur Batoro Taluk in 
Pakistan. [2/28 FBIS] 

Delhi radio reported that 10 people were killed 
and more than 100 arrested in disturbances associ- 
ated with the provincial assembly elections. [3/1 
FBIS] 

Following a number of resignations on Feb. 26, 
Zia assigned additional portfolios to several Cabi- 
net members: 

Muhammad Afzal: Religious and Minorities Affairs 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan: Water and Power 
Muhammad Fazil Janjua: Labor, Manpower, 
Housing and Works; Overseas Pakistanis Affairs 
Jamal Said Mian: Local Government, Rural Devel- 
opment, Culture and Tourism 

Mahbubal Haq: Health, Higher Education, Social 
Welfare and Industries 

Said Qadir: Railways and Communications [3/1 
FBIS] 

Karachi radio reported that a candidate for the 
provincial assemblies had been attacked and killed 
the night before the elections. [3/1 FBIS] 

March 1: Zia dissolved the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil. [3/1 FBIS] 

March 2: Zia announced planned amendments to 
the Constitution that would give him sweeping 
powers, even if martial law were relaxed, changing 
the political system from a parliamentary to a 
largely presidential one. [3/3 NYT] 

March 6: Pakistan's religious party, Jamiat Islami, 
criticized Zia's unilateral constitutional amend- 
ments, which protected his martial law powers 
from challenge, saying no one should be above 
accountability. [3/7 FBIS] 

March 10: Zia used martial law powers to revive 
parts of the 1973 Constitution, but still barred 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of movement. [3/11 WP] 

Pakistan lodged a ‘‘strong protest" with Af- 

ghanistan over an attack by four planes that vio- 
lated Pakistani airspace in the Domandi Post area 
on March 7 and fired eight rockets. [3/11 FBIS] 
March 11: Five of 18 persons accused of subver- 
sive activities were sentenced to life in prison by a 
military court in Rawalpindi. (3/20 FBIS] 
March 12: Zia left Pakistan for Moscow to attend 
the funeral of Konstantin Chernenko. [3/12 FBIS] 
March 14: The US announced it would supply new 
Sidewinder air-to-air missiles to Pakistan, to be 
fitted on the F-16s already delivered. [3/15 WP] 
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March 18: Zia promulgated new amendments to the 
Constitution, one of which specified that ''the 
president's orders made since the 5th of July 1977 
shall not be altered, repealed or amended without 
the previous sanction of the president." [3/19 
FBIS] 

March 20: Zia reaffirmed that Pakistan would not 
recognize or hold direct negotiations with Afghani- 
stan as long as Soviet forces remain there. [3/25 
FBIS] 

Zia was sworn in as elected president of Pakistan 
and administered the oath of office to Muhammad 
Khan Junejo, Pakistan's new prime minister. [3/25 
FBIS] 

March 24: Zia dissolved the Cabinet, requesting 
that Muhammad Afzal, Mahbubal Haq and 
Sahabzada Yaqub Khan remain at their posts until 
the formation of the new Cabinet. [3/26 FBIS] 
March 25: Junejo, Pakistan's first prime minister in 
eight years, received a unanimous vote of confi- 
dence from the newly-elected National Assembly, 
and called for a quick end to martial law. [3/25 WP] 
March 27: Pakistan's government released more 
than 40 political prisoners in Punjab and Northwest 
Frontier provinces, bringing the total released 
since March 23 to more than 70. [3/29 WP] 
March 28: Eight leaders of the MRD were released 
from jail. [4/2 FBIS] 

March 29: The government closed the Qaid-e 
Azam University in Islamabad for an indefinite 
period following a nine-day strike by teachers and 
a student boycott of classes to protest the banning 
of their unions. [4/2 FBIS] 

April 6: India and Pakistan said they would hold 
talks in New Delhi in the next week to try to end 38 
years of tense relations. Initiative for the talks 
reportedly came when Zia and Indian Prime Min- 
ister Rajiv Ghandi met in Moscow at the funeral of 
Chernenko. [4/7 NYT] 

Aftab Sherpao, chief of the defunct Pakistan 
People's Party, said he opposed dialogue with the 
government unless it frees all political detainees, 
lifts martial law, restores basic rights, and imple- 
ments the points suggested by the MRD. [4/11 
FBIS] 

April 10: Junejo announced the new 13-member 
civilian cabinet, and it was sworn in. Four mem- 
bers of the previous regime were retained. The new 
Cabinet members were: 

Ghulam Muhammad Ahmad Khan Manika: Local 
Government 

Hamid Nasir Chadha: Information and Broadcast- 


ing 

Salim Saifullah: Trade 

Haji Hanif Tayyab: Labour and Manpower 
Khagan Abbasi: Production 

Yusuf Reza Gilani: Housing and Works 
Syed Zafar Ali Shah: Industries 

Mahbubal Haq: Finance and Planning 
Sahabzada Yaqub Khan: Foreign Affairs 
Prince Mohyuddin Baluch: Communications 


Zafarullah Khan Jamali: Water and Power 

Abdul Ghafoor Khan: Railways 

Iqbal Ahmad Khan: Justice and Parliamentary 
Affairs [4/10 FBIS] 


Qatar 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Turkey) 


1985 

Feb. 22: MEED reported that the electricity and 
water departments had been merged under the 
directorship of Mubammad al-'Ali. The former 
water director, Ahmad Jattal, was appointed a 
consultant to the new Electricity and Water Min- 
istry [2/22 MEED] 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Afghanistan, Algeria, Iraq, Jordan) 


1985 

Jan. 29: US officials said that a decision had been 
made to defer, in the face of congressional opposi- 
tion, plans to sell Saudi Arabia 40 more F-15 jets to 
augment its current force of 62. [1/30 NYT] 

Feb. 11: King Fahd met with President Reagan in 
Washington. [1/11 NYT] 

Feb. 22: MEED reported that the US had notified 
Congress of its intention to sell $250 million of 
electronic aircraft detection systems to Saudi 
Arabia. [2/22 MEED] 

Feb. 28: The Washington Post reported that Boeing 
Co. won $1.1 billion in contracts with Saudi Arabia 
for installation of a ground network for five warn- 
ing and control system aircrafts. [2/28 WP] 

March 11: Saudi Arabia suspended work on two 
large oil refineries at Qassim and Shuqaya, halting 
the recent expansion of the country’s refining ca- 
pacity. [3/22 MEED] 

March 16: Turkish Prime Minister Turgut Ozal 
arrived in Saudi Arabia for a 3-day official visit. 
[3/18 FBIS] 

March 17: A hijacker from Yemen armed with a 
hand grenade was shot dead in Dhahran airport in 
a struggle with security guards. [3/18 FBIS] 

April 9: Sudanese General Command member 
Yusuf Hasan al-Hajj met in Riyadh with King Fahd 
during an official two-day visit. [4/10 FBIS] 

April 10: President Zia ul-Haq of Pakistan arrived 
in Riyadh on an official visit. [4/11 FBIS] 

April 14: British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
paid a brief official visit to Riyadh, where she met 
with Fahd. [4/15 FBIS] 


South Yemen 
(See also, Regional Affairs, Algeria, Libya, 
Syria, Yemen) 


1985 

Feb. 14: ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad, chairman of the 
Supreme Peoples' Council Presidium, resigned as 
prime minister to concentrate on his duties as 
leader of the Yemen Socialist Party and the state, 
according to Yemen radio. The Supreme Council 
elected Haydar Abii Bakr al-‘Attas to replace him. 
The new PDRY Cabinet was announced: 

‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razzaq Ba Dhib: Deputy Prime Min- 
ister 

Yasin Sa‘id Nu'màn: Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Fisheries 

Salih Muslih Qasim: Defense 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dali: Foreign Affairs 

Nasr Nasir ‘Ali: Labour and Civil Service 

‘Ali Salim al-Dhib: Local Government 

Mahmüd Sa‘id Madhi: Finance 

Rashid Muhammad Thabit: Culture and Tourism 
Hasan Ahmad al-Sallami: Education 

‘Abdallah Muhammad ‘Aziz: Industry 

‘Abdallah Ahmad Bukayr: Health 

Mahdi ‘Abdallah Sa‘id: Chairman of the Higher 
Committee for Party Peoples’ Control 
Muhammad Sa‘id ‘Abdallah: Housing 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qawi: Information 

Mahmid ‘Abdallah ‘Ushaysh: Minister of State for 
Union Affairs [2/15 FBIS] 

March 12: ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad left for Moscow 
to attend the funeral of Konstantin Chernenko. 
[3/13 FBIS] 


Sudan 
(See also, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan) 


1985 

Jan. 18: Mahmüd Muhammad Taha, head of the 
outlawed Republican Brothers organization, was 
executed at Kober Prison in Khartoum for heresy 
and opposing the application of Islamic law in 
Sudan. [1/18 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported an upsurge in 
fighting between the Sudanese Army and Sudanese 
Peoples Liberation Army (SPLA) rebels in south- 
ern Sudan, with the government admitting for the 
first time that aircraft had been used against its 
forces. The Sudan news agency said 11 soldiers 
were killed and 25 wounded in the town of Lofon, 
about 70 miles southeast of Juba. [1/19 WP] 

SPLA radio said its forces had killed 800 Suda- 
nese government forces on Jan. 16 near Winji Pool 
in southern Sudan. [1/22 FBIS] 
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Jan. 19: Four men sentenced to death for opposing 
institution of Islamic law in Sudan were released 
after they ‘‘repented’’ and renounced their leader, 
Mahmüd Muhammad Taha, who had been hanged 
publicly the day before. [1/21 CSM] 

Jan. 20: Sudanese President Ja'far al-Numayrt said 
all Ethiopian refugees in Sudan, including Jews, 
were free to leave provided they did not go directly 
to Israel. [1/21 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that, according to 
UN estimates, there were more than a million 
refugees in Sudan, most from Ethiopia, and that 
300—400,000 more were expected in the next few 
months. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 28: In Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, the SPLA 
released four employees of the French Inter- 
national Construction Co. kidnapped in Feb. 1984, 
after the company paid a ransom estimated at $1 
million. [1/29 NYT] 

Jan. 31: SPLA radio announced its forces raided 
Bor, the capital of Jonglei Province, killing or 
wounding 45 government soldiers. [1/31 FBIS] 

The Sudanese government claimed its troops 
destroyed a rebel base near the Ugandan border on 
Jan. 19. [2/1 NYT] 

Feb. 4: Sudanese rebels freed two Swiss journalists 
captured in Sudan in Feb. 1984. [2/5 NYT] 

Feb. 6: Numayri appointed Faysal Yüsuf Mahyüb 
as minister of state at the Ministry of Finance and 
Economic Planning. [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 8: Dr. Hasan al-Turabi, leader of the banned 
Muslim Brotherhood Party, resigned as assistant to 
Numayri. [2/28 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: The Washington Post reported that the US 
decided late in 1984 to suspend $194 million in 
economic assistance to Sudan because of steady 
economic and political deterioration. [2/17 WP] 

The University of Khartoum was closed in- 

definitely after violent clashes between supporters 
of Numayri and various opposition factions. [2/19 
WP] 
Feb. 18: Egypt decided to pull out of an air defense 
brigade it sent to Khartoum in March 1984, accord- 
ing to a report in the Washington Post, which also 
said Egypt was ‘‘reassessing’’ its ties to the trou- 
bled Sudanese regime. [2/18 WP] 

In Cairo, President Husni Mubarak urged the US 

to revive aid to the Sudan. Libya offered to replace 
the aid. [2/19 NYT] 
Feb. 19: The State Department said aid to the 
Numayri regime was only ''delayed" and that 
"encouraging signs” could lead to its resumption. 
[2/20 WP] 

In Khartoum, thousands of copies of 200 books 
written by Taha and his followers were burned 
under the supervision of the criminal court. [2/20 
FBIS] 

Feb. 23: SPLA commander-in-chief John Garang 
de Mabior said that the chief of Akobo and his 
militia had ‘defected to the rebels. [2/26 FBIS] 
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Feb. 25: Four members of the banned Ba'th Party 
were condemned to sentences of from two to five 
years and to 80 blows with a whip, for producing 
antigovernment tracts. [2/26 LM] 

March 3: The Washington Post reported that 
Sudan and Libya had held secret high-level talks in 
Paris aimed at ending the ten-year feud between 
the Qadhdhàfi and Numayri regimes. [3/3 WP] 
March 4: Vice President George Bush arrived in 
Sudan at the beginning of a weeklong trip to 
drought-afflicted areas of Africa, and met with 
Numayri in Khartoum. [3/5 NYT] 

Numayri declared a unilateral ceasefire in the 
war with secessionist guerrillas and said his gov- 
ernment was committed to a peaceful settlement. 
[3/4 WP] 

March 5: The SPLA denounced Numayri's call for 
a ceasefire and negotiations as ‘‘deceptions.’’ [3/6 
FBIS] 

March 7: At the end of a four-day visit to Sudan, 
Bush announced that the US had released $15 
million of suspended aid. [3/8 CSM] 

March 10: Numayri accused the Muslim Brother- 
hood of plotting against his government. He dis- 
missed three government officials, five legal advis- 
ers and three judges affiliated with the group, and 
security forces arrested 20 of its members, includ- 
ing several of Numayri's close advisers. [3/11 
FBIS] 

March 11: Security police arrested more than 100 
Muslim Brotherhood members in Sudan, including 
Hasan Turàbi, chief architect of the introduction of 
Islamic law in 1983. [3/12 NYT] 

March 13: Numayri announced the establishment 
of a Higher National Committee for Peace and said 
he would call for a general regional congress to 
work for national unity. [3/14 FBIS] 

The SPLA said its forces captured Mongalla 

Garrison in the Equatoria Administration area. 
[3/15 FBIS] 
March 16: Numayr appointed Gen. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn Siwàr al-Dhahab as defense minister 
and commander-in-chief of the armed forces, 
Hasan Bashir as minister of the newly established 
Ministry of Aviation and Tourism, ‘Awad al-Jid 
Muhammad Ahmad as Attorney General, ‘Abd 
al-Qàdir Abü Qurün as minister of legal affairs at 
the presidency, and Muhammad ‘Uthman Abū 
Saninah as minister of state for tourism and hotels. 
(3/18 FBIS] 

Numayri decreed that the wages of government 
employees would be doubled by 1986. [3/19 FBIS] 
March 19: Numayri relieved ‘Umar al-‘Ubayd Bilal 
of his post as economic adviser. [3/19 FBIS] 

The Sudan news agency said ‘‘outlaws’’ had 
recently attacked a church near al-Nàsir in the 
Upper Nile Region, killing several people. [3/19 
FBIS] 

March 22: Garang called on the Sudanese Army to 


"talk directly" with the SPLA in order to bring 


about peace. [3/26 FBIS] 


March 23: Numayri accused the Muslim Brother- 
hood of being ‘‘immersed in international terror- 
ism.” [3/26 FBIS] 

March 24: Sudan denied any involvement in a US 
airlift of Ethiopian Jews to Israel. [3/25 FBIS] 
March 27: Numayri left for Washington on an 
official visit. [3/27 FBIS] 

Three persons were killed and others wounded 
by police in Khartoum after demonstrators de- 
stroyed cars and attacked buildings in a protest 
against the ending of government subsidies, includ- 
ing those on basic necessities, announced that day. 
The Sudanese news agency blamed the violence on 
the Muslim Brotherhood and said Ombdurman's 
Islamic University would remain closed until July. 
[3/28 FBIS] 

The newly-formed Higher National Committee 

for Peace called on Sudanese rebels to join a 
dialogue, but SPLA radio reiterated that the SPLA 
was not interested in talking to Numayri's regime. 
It also claimed that opposition parties had begun 
“secret talks” with the rebels. [3/28 FBIS] 
March 28: Violence over price increases continued 
in Khartoum and the army was called in to assist 
police. Over 1500 people were reportedly arrested, 
and 300 were sentenced to prison and floggings. 
[3/29 NYT] à 

Libyan leader Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi wel- 
comed the violence in Sudan and pledged complete 
support for the Sudanese ‘‘popular revolution.” 
[3/29 FBIS] 

March 29: Government soldiers loaded thousands 
of people onto trucks and drove them out of 
Khartoum, and more than 2000 people, including 
many unemployed, were arrested in an effort to 
stop the disturbances. [3/30 NYT] 

March 30: Doctors in Khartoum staged a one-day 
strike against the Numayrī regime and urged other 
professionals to join them. [3/31 NYT] 

In Washington, Numayri blamed the distur- 
bances on the Muslim Brotherhood. [4/1 FBIS] 
March 31: Thirteen students and four other ‘‘left- 
ists” were arrested at Khartoum University while 
holding ‘‘anti-government meetings.’’ [4/1 FBIS] 
April 1: The Sudanese doctors' union, whose 
leader had been arrested, called for a national 
strike on April 3 to advocate the overthrow of the 
“despotic” Numayri regime. The government ar- 
rested a number of other trade union leaders and 
prominent doctors and lawyers in an effort to stem 
the protests. [4/2 FBIS] 

After a White House meeting between Reagan 
and Numayri, the US announced it would release 
$67 million in economic aid as a result of austerity 
measures taken recently by the Sudanese govern- 
ment. [4/2 NYT] 

April 2: Several thousand Sudanese attended a 
rally in Khartoum in support of Numayri spon- 
sored by the official Sudanese Socialist Union. 
Some reported they had been forced to attend. 
Sudanese authorities announced they would use 


force to break up an antigovernment strike sched- 
uled by professional associations for April 3. [4/3 
WP] 

Numayri told the Washington Post that 

Qadhdhafi had offered Sudan $5 billion to enter 
into a unity agreement similar to the one Morocco 
and Libya agreed on in Sept. 1984. [4/3 WP] 
April 3: Security forces used tear gas to disperse a 
march led by professionals in Khartoum. Tele- 
phone and telex links with Khartoum were out 
shortly before noon, according to sources in Cairo. 
[4/3 FBIS] 
April 4: Khartoum airport was closed to inter- 
national traffic for an indefinite period. Mubarak 
announced he would not intervene to support 
Numayri but said if Sudan were exposed to ‘‘ex- 
ternal danger" Egypt would act immediately. [4/4 
FBIS] 

A nonviolent general strike shut down busi- 

nesses, transportation and basic services in Sudan 
and leaders vowed to persist until Numayri was 
driven from office. [4/5 NYT] 
April 5: Numayri cut short his trip to the US and 
headed for Egypt on his way to Sudan. The general 
strike continued despite government orders for a 
partial rollback in food and staple price increases. 
[4/6 WP] 

Sudanese rebels said they had established secret 

contacts with officers in the Sudanese Army. [4/6 
WP] 
April 6: Numayri was ousted in a military coup led 
by Defense Minister Siwàr al-Dhahab. In a com- 
munique, Siwār al-Dhahab said the military had 
seized power ''for an interim period” because of 
the '*worsening situation in the country and the 
political crisis, which worsens daily." Numayri 
was in Cairo when the coup was announced. Re- 
portedly tens of thousands of people poured into 
the streets of Khartoum to celebrate the coup. [4/7 
NYT] i 

The Reagan Administration said there would be 
no change in US policy toward Sudan. [4/7 WP] 

Sudanese trade unions called for an end to the 
general strike in the wake of the coup. [4/8 FBIS] 

Southern rebels hailed the ouster of Numayri 
and called for the rapid transfer of power to civil- 
ians. [4/8 FBIS] i 

Qadhdhàfi immediately . announced diplomatic 
recognition of Sudan's military government, be- 
coming the first world leader to do so. [4/7 WP] 
April 7: Siwār al-Dhahab appealed to Sudanese 
workers to return to work, and the official news 
agency announced that the government had begun 
dismantling Numayri's state security apparatus 
and had released political prisoners. In separate 
meetings with senior American, Egyptian and 
Saudi Arabian officials, Siwár al-Dhahab said he 
would keep Sudan on a pro-Western course. The 
US said aid to Sudan would continue, and Egypt 
vowed support for the new regime. [4/8 NYT] 
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In Cairo, Sudanese expatriates demonstrated in 
support of the coup. [4/8 FBIS] 

Libya denied any direct involvement in the 
Sudan coup. [4/8 FBIS] 

April 8: Telephone and telex links between Egypt 
and Sudan were restored after a five-day break. 
[4/8 FBIS] 

Numayri sent a message to Siwàr al-Dhahab, 
carried by the Egyptian press agency, in which he 
said he understood the circumstances leading to 
the takeover and wished the new regime success. 
[4/9 FBIS] 

Siwar al-Dhahab met with representatives of the 
trade unions to discuss their demand for an im- 
mediate restoration of civilian rule, and thousands 
of demonstrators in Khartoum gathered to make 
the same demand for democracy and civilian rule. 
[4/9 NYT] 

April 9: Siwàr al-Dhahab relieved Chief Justice 
Fu‘ad al-Amin ‘Abd al-Rahman of his post. [4/9 
FBIS} 

Garang announced a weeklong truce in the guer- 
rilla war but said the violence would resume if the 
military did not reurn power to civilian hands 
within seven days. [2/10 NYT] 

The Sudanese press agency said that a 

15-member military council, including two south- 
ern Christians, had been appointed for a transi- 
tional period. [2/10 NYT] 
April 10: Siwàr al-Dhahab said there would be no 
immediate transition to civilian rule, but that he 
was negotiating with opposition groups to form a 
coalition cabinet. He also said he had sent an 
envoy to begin negotiating with guerrillas in the 
south. [4/11 NYT] 

Qadhdhafi declared ‘‘Sudan is ours," and 
warned the US not to interfere there. The US 
announced it would give $40 million to Sudan's 
new government to help finance its short-term oil 
import needs. [4/11 WP] 

April 11: After consultations, Sudan's professional 
unions agreed to give the country's new military 
leaders a year to restore civilian government. 
Garang reportedly rejected the new leaders' peace 
offer and demanded their immediate resignation. 
[4/12 NYT] 

April 12: Internal and international flights resumed 
from Sudan's airports, and the Sudan news agency 
announced that 36 former officials of the Numayri 
regime had been arrested, while others were still 
wanted. It also said that thousands of political 
prisoners had been released around the country. 
[4/13 WP] 

April 13: Egypt's news agency reported that the 
new Sudanese government had arrested a number 
of officers from the dissolved state security service. 
[4/14 FBIS] 

Siwar al-Dhahab said he would pursue an eco- 
nomic austerity plan and that the Islamic law 
imposed by Numayri in October 1983 would be 
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"amended" to eliminate ''incorrect and exces- 
sive" punishments. [4/14 NYT] 
April 14: Union and political leaders who had been 
asked to submit a list of names for a caretaker 
Cabinet asked the ruling council for more time. 
Al-Turàbi addressed a large rally in Khartoum 
and called for the formation of an ‘‘Islamic front’’ 
and a continuation of Shari'a law in Sudan. [4/15 
FBIS] 
April 15: Sudan’s ambassadors to the US, Egypt 
and the UK were relieved of their posts. [4/15 
FBIS] 


Syria 
(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Lebanon) 


1985 

Jan. 21: The 8th Regional Congress of the Arab 
Socialist Ba'th Party concluded its meeting. The 
following people were elected to the Regional 
Command: Hafiz al-Asad, ‘Abdallah al-Ahmar, 
Zuhayr Mashariqa, ‘Abd al-Halim Khaddàm, 
Rifat al-Asad, Mahmüd al-Zu‘bi, ‘Abd al-Ra'üf 
al-Kasm, Mustafa Talas, ‘Izz al-Din Nasir, Tawfiq 
Saliha, Sa'id Hammadi, Sulayman Qaddah, Walid 
Hamdün, Wahib Tannüs, ‘Abd al-Qadir Qaddürah, 
Hikmat al-Shihabi, Ahmad Qabalan, ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq Ayyub, Ahmad  Dirgham,  Fayiz 
al-Nàsir, Rashid Ikhtirini. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 26: President Hafiz al-Asad declared amnesty 
for some members of the banned Muslim Brother- 
hood organization imprisoned in Syria, and invited 
those in exile to return. [1/27 NYT] 

Feb. 11: Asad was re-elected for another seven- 
year term on March 10, by a margin of 99.97 per 
cent, according to the Syrian news agency. [2/11 
FBIS] 

Feb. 23: Syria accused Jordan of responsibility for 
an incident in which five armed men reportedly 
*'infiltrated" Syria's Dara‘ Province from Jorda- 
nian territory and killed two civilians. Jordan de- 
nied involvement in the incident. (2/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 27: Asad met with South Yemen Presidium 
Chairman ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad in Damascus. 
[2/28 FBIS] 

Two Syrians expelled from West Berlin hijacked 
to Vienna a Frankfurt-to-Damascus flight in an 
attempt to gain political asylum. They surrendered 
without achieving their demands. [2/28 FBIS] 

Syrian Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Ra'üf al-Kasm 
was Officially authorized to form a new govern- 
ment. [3/28 FBIS] 

April 8: Syria’s new Cabinet was announced: 
‘Abd al-Ra'üf al-Kasm: Prime Minister 

Mustafa Talàs: Deputy Prime Minister and De- 
fense Minister 


Mahmüd Qaddür: Deputy Prime Minister for Serv- 
ices Affairs 

Salim Yasin: Deputy Prime Minister for Economic 
Affairs 

Najib al-Sayyid Ahmad: Education 

Muhammad Ghabbash: Interior 

Kamal Sharaf: Higher Education 

Yusuf al-Ahmad: Transportation 

Yasin Rajjüh: Information 

Muhammad Harbah: Local Administration 

Riyad al-Hajj Khalil: Supply 

Muhammad al-‘Imadi: Economics and Foreign 
Trade 

Najah al-‘Attar: Culture 

Farüq al-Shar‘: Foreign Affairs 

Nawras al-Daqr: Tourism 

Ghasüb al-Rifa‘i: Health 

Muhammad Muhammad al-Khatib: Islamic Affairs 
and Endowments 

‘Abd al-Rahman Madani: Irrigation 

Antoine Jubràn: Minister of State for Peoples’ 
Assembly Affairs 

Wahib Fadil: Minister of State for Presidential 
Affairs 

Kamil al-Bàba: Electricity 

Ghazi al-Durübi: Oil and Mineral Wealth 

Riyad Baghdadi: Construction 

‘Isam al-Nà'ib: Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs 

‘Adnan Qüli: Housing and Utilities 

Mahmud al-Kurdi: Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture 

Qahtan al-Suyüti: Finance 

‘Ali al-Turabulsi: Industry 

Sabah Bagjaji: Minister of State for Planning Af- 
fairs 

Mahmud Jum'ah: Minister of State 

‘Abd al-Mun‘im Hamawi: Minister of State for 
Cabinet Affairs 

Murad Quwwatli: Commerce 

‘Abd al-Hamid al-Munayyid: Minister of State 
Sha‘ban Shahin: Justice 

Ghazi Mustafa: State [4/9 FBIS] 

April 13: A US congressional delegation left 
Damascus after a two-day visit, during which they 
met with Vice President Khaddàm and other Syr- 
jan officials. [4/15 FBIS] 


Tunisia 
(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Libya, Morocco) 


1985 
Jan. 18: The Tunisian government released 326 
prisoners to mark Independence Day. [MEED 
1/25] 

Le Monde reported that after several weeks of 
unrest, calm returned to the University of Tunis. 
Classes in the departments of law, political science 


and economics, suspended for four days by profes- 
sors to protest violence against some of their 
number by students, resumed. [1/18 LM] 

Jan. 19: The departments of law, political science 
and economics at the University of Tunis closed 
once more following a student boycott of partial 
examinations already a month overdue. [1/22 LM] 
Feb. 25: The General Union of Tunisian Workers 
announced it had registered a complaint with the 
International Labor Office in Geneva over the 
Tunisian government's infractions of labor laws 
and nonrespect of international conventions. [2/27 
LM] 

Feb. 26: Twenty-five Tunisian university students 
began a hunger strike to obtain the reestablishment 
of June exams, suspended after student strikes and 
boycotts in January. [3/1 LM] 

March 9: President Habib Bourguiba confirmed 
that Prime Minister Mohamed Mzali would prob- 
ably succeed him as Tunisian head of state. [3/12 
LM] 

More than 20 Tunisians went on trial charged 
with belonging to the illegal Islamic Liberation 
Party. [3/15 MEED] 

March 12: Students on a hunger strike at the 
University of Tunis ended it after two weeks after 
officials took measures to improve the chances of 
students taking the exams in September. [3/14 LM] 
March 16: In Tunis, 36 members of the Islamic 
Liberation Party were condemned to terms of from 
three to ten months in prison for belonging to an 
illegal association. [3/19 LM] 

March 21: Six members of the Revolutionary 
Movement for the Liberation of Tunisia were con- 
demned to prison terms of from five to seven years 
for infiltrating Tunisia from Libya in 1982 in order 
to commit acts of sabotage. [3/24 LM] 

April 1: Representatives of the Tunisian govern- 
ment and the General Union of Tunisian Workers 
met to discuss cost-of-living salary increases 
blocked for almost two years. No progress was 
reported. [4/5 LM] 

April 4: The General Council of the General Union 
of Tunisian Workers said it would abstain from the 
municipal elections to be held May 12. [4/9 LM] 


Turkey 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Algeria, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia) 


1985 

Jan. 18: A corruption scandal involving Turkish 
Minister of State Ismail Ozdaglar, accused of tak- 
ing bribes from a Turkish shipping magnate, was 
threatening Prime Minister Turgut Ozal's govern- 
ment as other top officials came under investiga- 
tion, according to the Christian Science Monitor. 
[1/18 CSM] 
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Jan. 20: Iran's Prime Minister Mir Husayn Musavi 
arrived in Ankara for a three-day official visit. [1/18 
MEED] 

Jan. 26: The Turkish government announced it 
would introduce legislation enabling parties not 
represented in Parliament to appear on radio and 
television, after criticism caused by the fact that 
the nonparliamentary True Path and Social Democ- 
racy parties, both of which garnered more support 
in the March 1984 election than the parliamentary 
"opposition" parties, are prohibited from such 
appearances. [1/26 TDN] 

Jan. 28: Forty-six people, including two former 
customs officials, went on trial for gold smuggling, 
bribery and other irregularities. [2/1 MEED] 

Feb. 1: Former industry minister Vahap Kocatopcu 
replaced Ali Kocman as head of Tusiad, the 
main Turkish industrialists’ confederation. [2/1 
MEED] 

Feb. 13: In Ankara, the martial Jaw tribunal acquit- 
ted on appeal the leaders of the Muslim fundamen- 
talist National Salvation Party of charges of trying 
to set up an Islamic republic in Turkey, due to lack 
of evidence. [2/14 TDN] 

Feb. 15: Yari Garravesh was appointed to replace 
Javad Ejei as minister of state for the State Welfare 
Organization, which merged with the Health Min- 
istry and became the Health and Welfare Ministry. 
[2/15 MEED] 

Feb. 19: Twenty-two members of a Kurdish sepa- 
ratist group were sentenced to death, and 25 others 
to life in prison. [2/20 NYT] 

Feb. 21: Gaziantep Deputy Galip Dniz, who re- 
signed from the National Democratic Party (NDP) 
on Feb. 20, withdrew his resignation. [2/22 TDN] 
Feb. 22: MEED reported that 39 Kurds were ar- 
rested in Ankara and Tuncali Province on charges 
of promoting separatism. The French press agency 
reported that more than 150 Kurdish separatists 
had been arrested since early January. [2/22 
MEED] 

Feb. 25: Le Monde announced that martial law 
would be lifted on March 19 in 11 additional 
provinces, bringing to 44 (out of 67) the number of 
provinces free of martial law. [2/25 LM] 

Feb. 26: In Ankara, five members of the Maoist 
TIKP Party were given conditional freedom after 
four years in prison. [2/28 LM] 

Feb. 27: Ozal announced that Turkey would wel- 
come the Turkish ethnic minority in Bulgaria, 
which reportedly had been subjected to official 
discrimination in recent months. [2/28 TDN] 
March 10: Eight Kurdish guerrillas and two Turk- 
ish soldiers were killed in a clash near Diyarbakir in 
eastern Turkey. [3/11 NYT] 

Qatar’s leader, Amir Shaykh Khalifah ibn 
Hamad al-Thani began a three-day official visit to 
Turkey. [3/11 FBIS] 

March 12: Armenian terrorists seized the Turkish 
embassy in Ottowa, Canada, killing a security 
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guard and holding 12 hostages more than four 
hours before surrendering. [3/13 NYT] 

March 21: Tens of thousands of Turks marched in 
Istanbul protesting measures taken by Bulgaria 
against its ethnic Turks, including efforts to force 
name changes and abandonment of Islam. [3/22 
WP] 

March 27: Ozal began an official visit to the US. 
[3/28 LM] 

The Turkish cabinet adopted a law granting 
reduced sentences to *'subversives" who repented 
and provided information about others. [3/31 LM] 

The US Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
voted to trim military aid to Turkey. [4/1 WP] 
April 1: Armenian terrorists threatened to bomb 
the Toronto transit system unless three Armenians 
jailed for killing a guard and holding hostages at the 
Turkish embassy in Ottowa on March 12 were 
released. [4/2 NYT] 

Ozal was reported to be emphasizing the expan- 
sion of economic and trade relations between the 
US and Turkey in his talks with US officials, rather 
than pushing for an increase in direct military aid. 
[4/1 WP] 

April 2: Ozal met with President Reagan, who said 
the US was committed to high levels of military aid 
for Turkey and that he would try to convince 
Congress not to reduce such aid. [4/3 NYT] 

April 4: A Turkish air force jet crashed into a café 
in a western town, starting a fire that killed 14 and 
injured 21. [4/5 NYT] 

April 8: Turkey asked the Islamic Conference 
Organization to protest the ''inhuman practices” 
inflicted on the Turkish minority in Bulgaria. [4/10 
LM] 

April 9: Former leader of the Nationalist Move- 
ment Party Alparslan Türkes was released from 
prison after nearly five years. [4/11 TDN] 

April 10: Le Monde reported that the Turkish 
government refused to let leftist actor Tarik Akan 
attend cultural events outside Turkey because he 
had signed a May 1984 ‘‘Intellectuals’ Manifesto,” 
and that other Turkish artists were encountering 
similar difficulties. [4/10 LM] 


United Arab Emirates 


(See also, Kuwait, Morocco, Oman, Turkey) 


1985 

Feb. 22: MEED reported that the US notified 
Congress it would sell Hawk anti-aircraft missiles 
to the UAE. [2/22 MEED] 

March 9: A bomb exploded in a storage compart- 
ment of a Jordanian plane at Dubayy international 


_ airport. [3/13 FBIS] 


Yemen ] Feb. 9: Le Monde reported that Salih officially 
announced that Yemen Hunt Oil Co. had discov- 


(See also, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia) ered oil in the region of Ma'rib-Jüf, and that wells 
were expected to produce 20 million tons a year by 
1985 1989. [2/9 LM] 


Jan. 18: Yemen President ‘Ali ‘Abdallah Salih March 5: Salih met with South Yemen Presid- 
denied reports of disturbances among Yemeni ium Chairman ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad, who 
tribes living near the area in which oil had been was in Yemen for a three-day official visit. [3/7 
discovered. [1/23 FBIS] FBIS] 
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Becoming American 
The Early Arab Immigrant Experience 
By ALIXA NAFF 


^^ masterly piece of writing, which is structured firmly on re- 
search findings and original personal interviews, and which 
glows with intuitive understanding and’ scholarly interpreta- 
tion and conclusions. It constitutes a highly significant contri- 
‘bution to the history of the Syrian-Lebanese community in the 
United States.—Afif Tannous 0-8093-1206-9. $19.95 


The Middle East 
Challenge, 1980—1985 


Edited by THOMAS NAFF . 


“A compendium of papers and commentaries... on what prob- 
lems the Middle East may present in the next few years and 
what the Reagan Administration might or should do about 
them. The contributors (Hermann Eilts, Eric Rouleau, William 
Quandt and John Lichtblau, among ethers) were well chosen, 
and what they say remains relevant.’—Foreign Affairs 
0-8093-0819-3. $12.95 paper 


Studies in the Economic 
and Social History of 


Palestine in the 19th 
and 20th Centuries 


Edited by ROGER OWEN 


"[Owen's] collection, comprising his sensitive introduction 
sketching the contours of recent scholarship on Palestine and 
four richly documented essays, covers a variety of subjects and 
methodological questions concerning development and class 
formation....Our knowledge of modern Palestine has been 
considerably enriched."—The Middle East Journal 
0-8093-1089-9. $2750 


At bookstores, or add $1.50 when ordering by mail 





Book Reviews 


AFGHANISTAN AND 
PAKISTAN 


Mizh: A Monograph of Government's Rela- 
tions with the Mahsud Tribe, by Evelyn 
Howell. Karachi: Oxford University Press, 
1979. Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints. 
(Originally published by Government of India 
Press, Simla, 1931). 101 pages. Notes to p. 
110. Appends. to p. 119. Map. n.p. 

The Mohmands, by W. R. H. Merk. Lahore: 
Vanguard Books, 1984. (Originally published 
by Government of India Press, Lahore, 
1898). 86 pages. Appends. to p 94. n.p. 

The Orakzai Country and Clans, by L. White 
King. Lahore: Vanguard Books, 1984. (Orig- 
inally published by Government of India 
Press, Lahore, 1900). 213 pages. Appends. to 
p. 262. n.p. 


Reviewed by David M. Hart 


Pakistani publishing houses are to be con- 
gratulated on the assiduity with which they 
bring out reprints from the British colonial 
period, of which the three short but very 
worthwhile books on three different Pukhtun 
tribes of the Northwest Frontier, here under 
review, are but one example. All three vol- 
umes were originally Government of India 
publications, originally classified as being of 
restricted access, for the eyes of British In- 
dian government officials only. Now, pre- 
sented anew with appropriate forewords by 
Akbar S. Ahmed—who has already done so 
much through his own fieldwork to put the 
Pukhtun tribes of the area into proper anthro- 
pological perspective—they stand at last to 
gain a wider readership. And in each case 
Ahmed's foreword, given his personal expe- 
rience with all three tribes (Mahsud, 
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Mohmand and Orakzai), also updates the 
original report. 

In terms of content, E. Howell's report, 
which postdates those of W. Merk and L. 
King by three decades, is seemingly entirely 
historical. The other two combine history 
with ethnography, Merk's in about equal 
proportions and King's favoring an ethno- 
graphic approach. But to say that Howell is 
entirely historical in character would be su- 
perficial and misleading, as his historical ori- 
entation obviously rests on a solid core of 
ethnographic knowledge: of the composition 
and segmentation of the three Mahsud clans 
which comprise the mizh or ‘‘we’’ (“We 
Three Mahsud," Mizh Drai Mahsud) of the 
title; of their customary law and institution- 
alized cousin enmity or tarburwali; and of 
their fierce aggression toward all outsiders, 
from the Wazir tribesmen who surround them 
geographically (and from whom they evi- 
dently stemmed, although they would never 
admit this!), to the British. They murdered no 
less than five British political agents in the 
South Waziristan Tribal Agency between that 
agency’s creation in 1895-6 and Pakistani 
independence in 1947. Indeed, the more or 
less continuous jihad in Waziristan during the 
1920s and 1930s (with peak periods in 
1919-22 and 1936-9) required the presence 
and active participation of well over half the 
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total effective force of the British Indian 
Army; and although the Mahsud today may 
admit to having ‘‘gone soft’’ since partition 
and independence, they gained an awesome 
reputation indeed between World Wars I and 
II. 

In connection with the Mahsud, too, it is 
not without interest to note that Merk, who 
wrote his fine report on the Mohmand in 1898 
(and on the qalang-type Mohmand clans on 
the Afghanistan side of the Durand Line, not 
the nang-type clans on the Pakistani side ably 
studied by Ahmed in Pukhtun Economy and 
Society, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1980), was evidently drummed out of the 
Indian Political Service a few years later over 
a disagreement with higher authority in Delhi 
with respect to policy toward Waziristan. 
While Merk may not have lasted in the colo- 
nial service, he endures as an ethnographer. 
His masterful account of the rise to power of 
the Khans of Lalpura reads like Robert 
Montagne on the rise to power of Glawi and 
his fellow ‘‘Big Qaids"' in the Western Atlas 
of Morocco: it is just as well put and as well 
documented. 

In King's superb account of clan, lineage, 
local community and, above all, alliances 
among the Orakzai, we have not only the 
recreation of a field situation closely ap- 
proximating that which this reviewer found in 
the Moroccan Rif—always excepting the un- 
usually high total of 26 named clans among 
the Orakzai (of which at least two of the 
larger ones are Shi‘a, as opposed to the Sunni 
Hanafi majority), a record probably unequal- 
led in any other Middle Eastern tribal 
group—but a degree of accuracy in ethno- 
graphic reporting which was rare at the end of 
the Victorian ‘“‘High Noon of Empire” period 
and fully worthy of the Malinowski/Radcliffe- 
Brown fieldworker tradition in social anthro- 
pology which was to follow it over two dec- 
ades later. In sum, all three of these Pakistani 
reprints are eminently worthwhile and are 
musts for Northwest Frontier and Afghani- 
stan specialists. 


David M. Hart is the author of The Aith 
Waryaghar of the Moroccan Rif (1976), 
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Dadda ‘Atta and His Forty Grandsons (1981), 
and The Ait ‘Atta: Daily Life and Recent 
History (1985), and also, with Akbar S. 
Ahmed, co-editor of Islam in Tribal Societies 
(1984). 


Revolutions and Rebellions in Afghanistan: 
Anthropological Perspectives, ed. by M. Nazif 
Shahrani and Robert L. Canfield. Berkeley: 
Institute of International Studies, University 
of California, 1984. Research Series No. 57. 
xiv + 340 pages. Gloss. to p. 351. Notes to p. 
373. Index to p. 394. $14.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Audrey Shalinsky 


This volume, the definitive anthropological 
statement on the current protracted conflict 
in Afghanistan, brings together the work of 
various scholars, many of whom engaged in 
extensive field research among the diverse 
peoples of Afghanistan during the 1970s. The 
subtitle, ''Anthropological Perspectives,” 
provides a clue to the book’s greatest 
strengths as well as weaknesses. Each con- 
tribution, with the exception of overviews by 
M. Shahrani and L. Dupree, has a particular- 
istic perspective based on either a regional, 
tribal, ethnic, or gender focus. Because of the 
various localized contexts and the different 
theoretical perspectives, rangingfrom politico- 
symbolic approaches to class analysis, 
Shahrani’s cogent and plausible introductory 
section cannot completely reconcile the dif- 
fering foci and interpretations of the contribu- 
tions. 

Shahrani argues against the common West- 
ern interpretation of the conflict as one of 
independent tribes who periodically rise to 
oppose governmental authority. He also ar- 
gues against the idea that the rebellions are 
reactions to the social reform programs of the 
Marxist government or to its repressive na- 
ture. However, many of the contributors’ 
accounts lend some credence to these inter- 
pretations. B. Tavakolian on the Sheikhanzai 
nomads stresses tribal autonomy and opposi- 
tion to all central governments. T. Barfield, 
writing of the Imam Sahib area of Qunduz 


Province, stresses the weakness of the link 
between the subprovincial governmental ad- 
ministration and the villages, and the inability 
of the government at that level to do anything 
but maintain the status quo. H. Beattie on the 
town of Nahrin in Baghlan Province empha- 
sizes the government reforms and the rapid 
and repressive nature of their implementation 
as reasons for local discontent. More implic- 
itly, R. Tapper, N. Tapper, N. Dupree, and 
L. Dupree likewise stress the ineffectual ‘na- 
ture of the reforms, the culturally inappropri- 
ate way they were promulgated, and the 
increasing opposition following governmental 
repression and Soviet intervention. 

Shahrani favors an interpretation of the 
conflict based on the Islamic concept of 
Jihad, which he views not merely as violent 
confrontation with ‘‘infidels,’’ but, particu- 
larly for the Islamic revolutionary resistance 
parties, as a struggle for control of the state 
apparatus. In other words, the conflict in 
Afghanistan concerns the legitimacy of gov- 
ernments which in Islamic contexts intrinsi- 
cally involve and integrate moral, social, and 
political authority. From the perspective of 
the resistance leadership, composed primar- 
ily of young, educated men from the prov- 
inces, the Marxist government has aban- 
doned the source of governmental legitimacy, 
Islam. They advocate an alternative govern- 
ment and reform program based on Qur'anic 
principles. Support for this interpretation 
comes from Shahrani's own work on the 
Badakhshan region and from R. Keiser on 
Darra-i Nur near Jalalabad and D. Katz on 
the Kalasha of Nuristan. 

An accurate and sophisticated understand- 
ing of the role of Islam as ideological motiva- 
tion linked to political and social behavior, 
especially evident in. R. Canfield's and J. 
Anderson's contributions, is a major strength 
of the book. As a whole, the volume amounts 
to a scathing, although controlled, indictment 
of Western ethnocentrism regarding the na- 
ture of Islam and the Islamic insistence on the 
inseparability of religion, morality, politics, 
and community. 

The complex subject treated in this com- 
plex book, which has no formal conclusion, 


requires the reader to think, compare, con- 
trast, and synthesize factors and interpreta- 
tions at several levels. It is highly recom- 
mended to area specialists. 


Audrey C. Shalinsky is assistant professor 
of anthropology at the University of Wyo- 
ming. 


EGYPT 


Economic Aid and American Policy toward 
Egypt, 1955-1981, by William J. Burns. Al- 
bany, NY: State University of New York 
Press, 1985. xviii + 212 pages. Appends. to p. 
220. Notes to p. 262. Bibl. to p. 277. Index to 
p. 285. n.p. 


Reviewed by Donald Bergus 


In his foreword to this excellent book, Am- 
bassador Hermann Eilts states: “Few phe- 
nomena in the sphere of foreign relations 
have these past thirty years evoked as much 
controversy and commentary as American 
economic aid to Egypt." How true! This 
reviewer was just getting into the book when 
hackles which had lain dormant for two dec- 
ades began to rise. This is no small tribute to 
Mr. Burns' ability to reconstruct the back- 
ground and atmosphere in which the US 
government reached decisions about aid to 
Egypt during the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson administrations. Secretary Dean 
Rusk used to point out: ‘‘Hard cases make 
bad law, but that's the only kind the Supreme 
Court ever gets.” The US-Egyptian relation- 
ship was a very hard case. As Mr. Burns so 
effectively recounts, throughout the period 
1955-1967 there never was a consensus 
within the Executive Branch, let alone be- 
tween it and Congress, as to policies and 
course of action to be pursued with respect to 
Nasir and Egypt. Nevertheless, decisions 
were taken, initiatives embarked upon, and 
commitments made; sometimes to be with- 
drawn or watered down. US-Egyptian rela- 
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tions twice went through similar cycles: brief 
honeymoons (in 1953-54 and 1961—62) fol- 
lowed by bitter differences (in 1956-58 and 
1967). 

The first half of the book recounts the 
oft-told saga of the first honeymoon and its 
disastrous outcome: the establishment of the 
USSR as Egypt's primary arms supplier; the 
withdrawal of the US-UK-World Bank offer 
to finance the Aswàn High Dam; the nation- 
alization of the Suez Canal; and the Suez War 
of 1956. 

Burns' handling of this chain of events 
outshines that of his many predecessors. -His 
diligent research has turned up a considerable 
amount of hitherto unpublished material. He 
concludes this portion of the book by remark- 
ing that while the Aswàn affair became an 
object lesson against using economic aid too 
blatantly as a political lever, American gov- 
ernments have ‘‘a marvelous propensity for 
forgetting, ignoring or simply misinterpreting 
historical lessons” (p. 107). 

The next third of the book covers the brief 
and abortive American effort in 1957-58 to 
build an anti-Nàsir coalition in the Arab 
world. By 1959 the Eisenhower administra- 
tion demonstrated its capacity to profit by 
mistakes and decided to resume an aid pro- 
gram to Egypt, depending largely on substan- 
tial transfers of surplus agricultural products 
under Public Law 480. Burns admirably de- 
tails the many domestic factors which gave 
PL 480 a popularity among congressional and 
agricultural interests which overshadowed 
other aid programs. But this in itself con- 
tained another dilemma: Was PL 480 primar- 
ily an effective means of divesting ourselves 
. of unwanted and unmarketable agricultural 
surpluses (i.e., ‘‘garbage disposal") or could 
PL 480 be made into a finely tuned instrument 
of US foreign policy? 


It was left to the Kennedy and Johnson . 


administrations to grapple with this problem. 
Under President Kennedy the second US- 
Egyptian honeymoon took place. One of its 
major elements was the signature in October 
1962 of a three-year PL 480 agreement allot- 
ting nearly half a billion dollars worth of 
surplus agricultural commodities to Egypt. 
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By one of history's ever-recurring ironies, 
this date coincided almost exactly with 
Egypt's involvement in the Yemen. Burns 
ably points out the effect of the Yemen war 
on American policy makers. The anti-Nasir 
“underground” in the departments of State 
and Defense, as well as the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, which had been cowed by 
President Kennedy's enthusiasm for building 
a constructive, if somewhat ticklish, relation- 
ship with Nàsir began to come out of the 
maquis. A tacit but effective anti-Egyptian 
alliance between two groups hitherto op- 
posed to each other, the Israel lobby and the 
oil lobby, began to form. President 
Kennedy's assassination was viewed (not en- 
tirely correctly) in Egypt as the end of an era 
when US-Egyptian differences could be 
coped with. Events moved inexorably 
towards Nasir's *'going for broke” in 1967, 
the June War, and the rupture of US- 
Egyptian diplomatic relations, a rupture 
which was not to be healed until Egypt had 
another president and had fought another 
war. 

Again, Burns’ chronicle of those tumultu- 
ous events is almost flawless. I would fault 
him on only one major point. In his own 
self-interest, President Sadat used to preach 
the gospel that from 1967 to 1970 Nasir was a 
"broken man," a ''tragic figure." Burns 
swallows this allegation whole. This of the 
man who obtained the vital economic and 
political support of his erstwhile Arab en- 
emies at Khartoum in 1967 to keep his regime 
in being; this of the man who persuaded the 
Russians to come to his defense with missiles 
and military personnel to put an end to 
Israel’s deep penetration raids into Egypt 
during the war of attrition in 1970; this of the 
man who, within days of his death, prevented 
an Arab summit from siding with the PLO 
against King Husayn of Jordan. Whether 
these actions were ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad”’ is be- 
side the point. They were hardly the feeble 
twitchings of a wraith. 

The last pages of the book cover the Sadat 
period. Again, the author displays his admi- 
rable ability to put multum in parvo. He 
covers the burgeoning of a US-Egyptian re- 


lationship far greater than ever could have 
been envisaged but a decade ago. He con- 
cludes with a ‘‘Retrospect and Prospect" 
chapter which contains a good many wise 
words about the limitations, indeed some of 
the negative aspects, inherent in any US aid 
program to Egypt, no matter how massive. 
That his conclusions should be pondered by 
policy makers is a truism. But there are those 
of us who, considering that the third US- 
Egyptian honeymoon is now in an unprece- 
dented 12th year, cannot help but feel an 
occasional twinge of ''interminable opti- 
mism"' (p. 202). 


Donald C. Bergus, Foreign Service officer, 
retired. 


IRAN AND THE GULF 


Persian Gulf and United States Policy: A 
Guide to Issues and References, by Bruce R. 
Kuniholm. Claremont, CA: Regina Books, 
1984. Regina Guides to Contemporary Is- 
sues, No. 3. vii + 140 pages. Bibl. to p. 211. 
Index to p. 220. $21.95 cloth. $13.95 paper. 
The Unstable Gulf: Threats From Within, by 
Lenore G. Martin. Lexington, MA and 
Toronto: Lexington Books, 1984. xx + 165 
pages. Append. to p. 177. Notes to p. 202. 
Bibl. to p. 217. Index to p. 232. $23.50. 
Gulf Security Into the 1980s: Perceptual and 
Strategic Dimensions, ed. by Robert G. 
Darius et al. Stanford, CA: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, 1984. Hoover International Stud- 
ies. xiv + 128 pages. Contri. to p. 130. Index 
to p. 134. $21.95 cloth. $10.95 paper. 

Quelle securité pour le golfe?, ed. by Bassma 
Kodmani. Paris: Institut Frangais des Rela- 
tions Internationales, 1984. Travaux et 
Recherches. 190 pages. Append. to p. 200. 
FF 95.00 paper. 


Reviewed by David E. Long 


Nowhere is the disparity between topical 
interest in an important policy area and 


thoughtful analysis of the area more apparent 
than on the subject of Persian Gulf Security. 
Immediately following Britain's announce- 
ment in 1968 of its intention to withdraw its 
protective status from the Gulf by 1971, the 
number of truly knowledgeable students of 
Persian Gulf affairs was pitifully scarce, 
particulary in the US. As interest in Gulf oil 
and security matters mounted in the 1970s 
and early 1980s, more analysis appeared, 
some good and some bad. Now in the mid- 
1980s, Gulf security as an independent unit of 
policy concern has been around long enough 
that there is a sizeable body of literature on 
the subject. 

Unfortunately, current public interest has 
declined, along with.a sense of urgency. The 
oil glut has blunted the public perception of 
the vital importance of Gulf oil to Western 
economic and security interests; the initial 
panic over the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq war 
has become muted as the war drags on with 
no apparent end in sight; and other regional 
crises, notably the Lebanese situation follow- 
ing the Israeli invasion in 1982, have shifted 
focus away from the Guif. 

These developments in no way lessen the 
importance of the Gulf in international poli- 
tics, however, or alleviate the ongoing need 
for thoughtful analysis of Gulf security and 
US-Gulf relations. The four volumes under 
review address that need with varying de- 
grees of success. 

Bruce Kuniholm does a masterful job of 
putting US policy toward the Gulf in a 
broader Near Eastern-South Asian perspec- 
tive. This is a decided plus for the govern- 
ment bureaucrat whose official responsibili- 
ties are often too narrowly focused to fit them 
into a broader regional context. It is also 
useful to the globalist who focuses prepon- 
derantly on superpower considerations and 
fails to take regional political dynamics suf- 
ficiently into account. For the general reader 
interested in foreign affairs, the book offers 
an excellent, concise analysis of a compli- 
cated set of regional policy issues. The his- 
torical portions of the book are particularly 
well written, and the policy discussion re- 
flects both academic rigor and the sophistica- 
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tion of one who has participated in the foreign 
policy process. 

The book does suffer slightly from an un- 
even and somewhat choppy format. For ex- 
ample, by reducing the extensive bibliogra- 
phy (935 citations), possibly substituting a 
bibliographic essay or short annotated bibli- 
ography, the author could have devoted 
Space to a more comprehensive conclusion 
tying together the many themes and concepts 
developed in earlier chapters. It is also dif- 
ficult to tell from the format whether the book 
is meant to be anything more than a hand- 
book. Its subtitle states that it is ‘ta guide to 
issues and references." In fact it is much 
more than that, providing the reader with an 
excellent overview of problems and possible 
policy responses to US interests in the Gulf. 

Lenore Martin focuses more narrowly on 
US security policy responses to Gulf instabil- 
ity. She begins with the thesis that the 
"Carter Doctrine," which states that any 
attempt by an outside force to gain control of 
the Gulf will be regarded as an assault on vital 
US interests, and the ‘‘Reagan corollary,” 
which states that attempts by internal Gulf 
forces to seize control will also be resisted, 
comprise US policy toward the Gulf (p. 1). 
The principal instrument of this policy is the 
rapid deployment force now called US Cen- 
tral Command (CENTCOM). 

Martin concludes that CENTCOM is not 
sufficient by itself to deter Soviet interven- 
tion. Stopping the Soviets, she says, ‘‘will 
require a clear commitment by the West to 
employ its global deterrent forces” (p. 164). 
Against internal Gulf threats, she concludes 
that CENTCOM can play a supporting role in 
the Gulf Cooperation Council, but to be truly 
effective, US strategic policy in the Gulf must 
be linked to an energy policy seeking to 
reduce Western dependence on oil, and a 
diplomatic policy seeking cooperation with 
the ''traditional states” of the Gulf. 

This thesis is flawed in that it takes no 
account of existing non-security related US 
Gulf policies. This leads the author in the 
conclusion to call for a broad, comprehensive 
Gulf policy. The conclusion is certainly valid, 
but it appears to be so obvious as to raise the 
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question of what this particular analysis can 
contribute to the literature on Gulf security. 

There are other problems with the book. It 
purposely excludes any discussion of US 
domestic political attitudes toward the Gulf 
or of Gulf political dynamics, including the 
personalities of the Gulf leaders (p. 7) and 
their attitudes toward the US. How one can 
hope to address such an important issue 
without considering these points is difficult to 
imagine. 

Another, less significant weakness is the 
author’s penchant for forcing analysis into 
abstract theoretical frameworks. This is bur- 
densome for readers not at home with politi- 
cal science jargon, and it also creates false 
impressions about the political dynamics of 
the Gulf. For example, Martin’s description 
of a ‘‘dynamic balance of power system” in 
the Gulf from 1972 to 1983 is quite good, but 
its conceptual effectiveness is undermined by 
the union of political systems theory with 
superficial history. And the discussion of 
territorial disputes in Chapter 3 is far too 
formalistic to capture the true impact of the 
disputes on threats to US interests. 

While the author has compiled a creditable 
amount of data and makes many sound argu- 
ments, the bulk of her analysis fails to pro- 
vide any real feel for the complexities and 
contradictions endemic in the Gulf or to 
capture the true impact of Gulf politics on US 
political, economic or strategic interests. 

The other two works under review have 
multiple authors. The advantages to this ap- 
proach are a broader level of expertise, a 
greater depth of understanding, and a variety 
of insights. The chief disadvantage is a degree 
of uneveness in presentation and thematic 
consistency. In both books, the advantages 
are more apparent. 

Gulf Security into the 1980s consists of a 
number of essays on various aspects of 
Southwest Asian security. Like Kuniholm's 
work, it embraces a broader regional per- 
spective; it includes a chapter linking Gulf 
security and Afghanistan. Other chapters ad- 
dress Khumayni's foreign policy, the Iran- 
Iraq war, the Gulf Cooperation Council and 
US policy in the Gulf. The last chapter, “Gulf 


Security in the 1980s," concludes: ‘‘What- 
ever the truth of any of these views, taken 
together they illustrate the problem of policy- 
formulation vis-a-vis areas as complex as the 
Middle East in general and the Gulf in par- 
ticular” (p. 125). 

Quelle securité pour le golfe? is both more 
narrowly focused on the Gulf and broader in 
the backgrounds of its authors. It first exam- 
ines the three major ‘‘powers’’ of the Gulf, 
Saudi Arabia, Iran and Iraq, then looks at 
Gulf reactions to regional conflicts such as 
the Iran-Iraq war and the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. It concludes by considering the super- 
powers in the Gulf, with chapters on the 
Soviet Union, the United States and Europe. 
To this reader, the essay ''Contribution de 
l'Europe à la securité dans le Golfe," by 
Admiral Henri Labrousse was particularly 
interesting, if somewhat predictable in its 
Eurocentric point of view. 

Indeed, if a single word can sum up these 
multiauthored books, it is "predictable." 
There are no new or startling insights for the 
policy maker or the scholar. However, the 
topics chosen are well chosen and developed 
with style and sophistication. Both books 
provide the reader with excellent overviews 
of the complexities of Gulf politics. Quelle 
securité in particular covers the subject with 
the Cartesian symmetry one has learned to 
expect from French-directed social science 
studies. For those who read French, it would 
make an ideal supplementary textbook for a 
course on security problems in the Middle 
East. For an American audience, Gulf Secur- 
ity has the advantage of being in English. Its 
major weakness is the absence of specific 
essays on Soviet strategies and policies and 
on the impact of the Arab-Israeli problem on 
Gulf security. Nevertheless, it is also well 
worth reading. 

One final point: In reviewing four books at 
one time, the reviewer gained a collective 
impression which transcended each individ- 
ual study, that is, that the analytic organiza- 
tion of familiar but complex issues can have 
drawbacks. First, it can create an impression 
of organization and precision in Gulf policy 
decision making which simply does not exist. 


Second, in the absence of simple answers to 
complex questions, there is a tendency by 
readers and authors alike to adopt a mea 
culpa attitude, particularly regarding the real 
and imagined shortcomings of US policy. 
Public policy debate is a vital and needed 
aspect of conducting foreign policy in a de- 
mocracy. It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that problems as endemic as those in 
the Gulf could have been avoided or can be 
quickly solved by changes in policy by the 
US or other decision makers in the Gulf. 


David E. Long is in charge of the Near 
East and South Asia in the Office of Counter- _ 
terrorism and Emergency Planning, Depart- 
ment of State. 


The Political Environment of Economic Plan- 
ning in Iran, 1971-1983: From Monarchy to 
Islamic Republic, by Hossein Razavi and 
Firouz Vakil. Boulder CO: Westview Press, 
1985. Westview Special Studies on the Mid- 
dle East. xi + 154 pages. Append. to p. 178. 
Bibl. to p. 183. Index to p. 194. $28.50. 


Reviewed by Jahangir Amuzegar 


This brief study is written by two Iranian 
economists who, by virtue of their academic 
training and service in the Shah's govern- 
ment, have excellent credentials for the un- 
dertaking. It deals with three rather distinct 
topics: Chapters 1—4 pinpoint the shortcom- 
ings of Iran's economic planning under the 
Shah as a factor in the regime's ‘‘psycho- 
economic” instability; Chapter 5 discusses 
the formidable challenge of ‘‘institutional’’ 
problems faced by the Khumayni govern- 
ment in the appropriate management of the 
economy; Chapters 6 and 7 examine future 
prospects for economic planning in Iran in 
the midst of a ‘‘severe power struggle" 
among the Ayatallah’s former allies and his 
present opposition. À technical appendix 
adds elegance to the analysis. 

The book is a valuable addition to the 
numerous studies on Iran published after 
1979. It offers some detailed and fresh infor- 
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mation on the administrative structure, func- 
tional divisions, and resource-allocation ap- 
paratus of the former Plan and Budget Or- 
ganization (PBO). Some very interesting and 
insightful accounts are also provided about 
the processes of economic decision making 
by the Shah and his ministers. Bickering, 
jealousies, and rivalry among the PBO's in- 
ternal divisions and division chiefs are also 
vaguely intimated in Chapters 3 and 4. 

On the planning process itself, the authors 
echo the experts' consensus that Iran's vari- 
ous five-year plans were not clear in their 
manifold objectives, not consistent in sec- 
toral allocations, not comprehensive in 
Scope, not strong or sophisticated in method- 
ology, and not coordinated with other public 
undertakings—largely due to the govern- 
ment’s statistical and administrative inade- 
quacies. There is also the familiar recognition 
that despite planning deficiencies and goal 
conflicts, the regime's success in achieving 
higher-than-target growth rates was inipres- 
sive, while inflation was kept in check for 
much of the time. On the other hand, 
progress in the areas of job creation and 
Social welfare fell short of expectations. 

The authors' basic thesis in Chapter 5, that 
the fall of the Shah was due neither to a 
Marxist-type revolution nor to a purely Is- 
lamic movement, is also arguably a correct 
one. The new regime's trials and tribulations 
in defining and delineating ‘‘Islamic econom- 
ics,” and the obstacles to “Islamic planning" 
detailed in Chapters 5 and 6 are most intrigu- 
ing. Chapter 7 on predictions of future plan- 
ning under different political scenarios is pre- 
dictably the weakest part of the study, due to 
the crosscurrents of ideas and ideologies 
among the groups who may be expected to 
succeed Khumayni. 

Some of the authors' bolder assessments 
also require more solid proof. In Chapter 4, 
for example, they contend that the 1979 revo- 
lution was a result of the great differences 
between ''the promised vistas" opened by 
the Shah and ‘‘the failure of rapid moderniza- 
tion" due to unbearable pressures on re- 
sources and ensuing inflation (p. 96). This 
may be valid as a working hypothesis. But as 
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a final verdict, it requires much more theo- 
retical and historical substantiation. 

Ill-concealed in the chronicles of the Fifth 
Development Plan (1973-1978) (ch. 4) are the 
frustration, anger, and impatience of the 
government's young economists (like the au- 
thors), whose dreams of economic efficiency 
and democratic dialogue were repeatedly 
shattered by the sweeping forces of political 
exigency or expendiency. However, it is 
somewhat regrettable that, in their idealistic 
zeal for economic rationality and admirable 
concern for the national interest, the authors 
should sometimes be less than objective in 
the evaluation of their former superiors (and 
benefactors)—men and women whom the au- 
thors proudly served at the time, but who are 
now blamed for not standing up to the Shah 
and not resisting his wishes through overt 
opposition or resignation (pp. 72, 77, 80, 96, 
and 98). 

The book also seems to have been written 
in a hurry for speedy publication, and is thus 
not error free. There are many factual mis- 
takes throughout the book which, while not 
affecting the study's analysis or conclusions, 
are nevertheless unfortunate and unex- 
pected. Such statements as for example, that 
the Majlis ‘‘refused’’ to approve Mr. 'Alà's 
cabinet (p. 2); that more than one person was 
killed in the 1961 teachers’ demonstration (p. 
3); that high officials arrested by General 
Azhari's military government were ‘‘charged 
with corruption" (p. 7); that Dr. Sanjali was 
asked by the Shah to form a government (p. 
7); that the officer killed in the 1979 street 
uprisings was an ‘‘air force” general (p. 8); 
that US grant-in-aid to Iran lasted until 1972 
(p. 64); and that the Shah's year of return 
from ''exile" was 1954 (p. 150), are all in- 
correct. 

A more careful final copyediting of the 
book would also have spared numerous typo- 
graphical mistakes, particularly in proper 
names. 


Jahangir Amuzegar, professorial lecturer, 
The Johns Hopkins University 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Ben Gurion and the Intellectuals: Power, 
Knowledge, and Charisma, by Michael 
Keren. Dekalb, IL: Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press, 1983. x + 176 pages. Notes to p. 
192. Bibl. to p. 205. Index to p. 210. $20.00. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


Although the focus of this volume is on 
relationships between Israel's first prime 
minister, David Ben Gurion, and the 
country's intellectual elite, it is invaluable as 
a broader study of the nature of knowledge as 
it combines with power in fulfillment of na- 
tional goals. The subject matter is especially 
relevant in our era, with the debate over the 
role of science and scientists in the modern 
state. 

The author has analyzed some dozen de- 
bates between the prime minister and Israeli 
scientists, philosophers, biblical scholars and 
writers during the decade and a half of Ben 
Gurion's leadership. The reader cannot but 
be awed by Ben Gurion's immense erudition, 
breath of interests, and deep curiosity about 
all aspects of intellectual life and their practi- 
cal application in statecraft and nation build- 
ing. Despite these assets, the author observes 
that Ben Gurion, although a great student, 
was no intellectual in the true sense of the 
word because of **his refusal to accept the 
constraints inherent in knowledge or rather 
those put on knowledge and its uses by the 
intellectual” (p. 156). 

Ben Gurion's refusal to discipline his sci- 
entific thinking also had advantages. It ena- 
bled him, and Israel by virtue of his charis- 
matic leadership, to overcome obstacles that 
scientists or intellectuals had perceived as 
insurmountable. His theory of knowledge as 
applied to science and its uses stressed ‘‘the 
primacy of intuition over observation as the 
source of scientific and moral truth” (p. 15), 
in contrast to the scientific establishment 
which placed far more emphasis on experi- 
mental science. i 


The chapter. on Ben Gurion and Israel's 
scientists is an important contribution to the 
general literature on science and the state, 
the development of national science policy, 
and the moral issues involving science in the 
service of the nation. Emerging from this 
chapter in particular is the expansiveness of 
Ben Gurion’s vision and his status as not only 
a world class statesman but a prober of truth. 
Indeed, although the author asserts that he 
was ‘‘not an intellectual,” his role as gadfly 
was such an irritant to the country’s scien- 
tists, philosophers, historians and writers, 
that he stimulated debate on high moral and 
scientific planes that Israel, and probably few 
other countries, have reached before or after 
his time. 

Ben Gurion's role as focal point in Israel's 
“charismatic center” was not always that of 
beloved patriarch or ‘‘philosopher-king.’’ 
Many intellectuals became antagonists be- 
cause of his uncompromising and, to many, 
wrong-headed position during the Lavon Af- 
fair in the late 1950s. This led to attrition of 
his **charisma"' and leadership, and suspicion 
by many that he was just another power 
broker seeking to impose his will and his 
policies on the nation. 

Keren characterizes the Ben Gurion era as 
the ‘‘messianic period in Israel" during 
which *'the intellectuals—some consciously, 
some not—became legitimizers of a mes- 
sianic interpretation of social and political 
reality" (p. 153); but they were also a re- 
straining influence concerning the use of 
knowledge and on Ben Gurion's ‘‘religion of 
science.” Finally, he concludes, the lesson of 
this study is that the contributions of the 
intellectual to modern society depend ‘‘on his 
ability to overcome the fascination with cha- 
risma and to state . . . the case of knowledge 
as it combines with power to serve national 
goals’’ (p. 176). 


Don Peretz, professor of political science, 
SUNY Binghamton; author of The Middle 
East Today and The Government and Politics 
of Israel. 
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Israel's Nuclear Arsenal, by Peter Pry. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1984. A Westview 
Special Study. ix + 116 pages. Notes to p. 
135. Bibl. to p. 146. Index to p. 150. $25.00. 


Reviewed by George H. Quester 


One of the most difficult questions to settle 
about nuclear proliferation, and about the 
Middle East, is whether or not Israel has 
already crossed the bomb-possession line. 
The question has become almost epistemo- 
logical. Many of us talk as if we credited 
Israel with having such bombs. Yet do we 
really internalize this belief? Does the world 
really behave as if Israel had openly deto- 
nated a nuclear bomb or had announced the 
possession of such weapons? There may thus 
be a tremendous difference between a ''quasi- 
proliferation" of persistent rumors (rumors 
which now have covered an entire quarter of 
a century, as this book chronicles), and a full, 
documented ‘“‘proliferation’’ which the Mid- 
dle East has not yet experienced. Even if the 
distinction between rumor and reality is one 
of appearances and psychology, it may still 
be a very significant in the political world. 

As the title of this book implies, the author 
attempts to cut through the Gordian knot of 
such epistemological quibbles, and concludes 
that Israel indeed possesses a quantity of 
nuclear weapons (between 11 and 41 is his 
best estimate). As an update of Fuad Jabber's 
earlier work,! this book thus constitutes a 
very useful survey of all the literature on this 
question, and of all the allegations and facts 
that have reached the public. It discusses in 
great detail the physical processes that could 
have been utilized to produce nuclear war- 
heads, and also the delivery systems that 
could get them to targets in the Arab world, 
or beyond. : 

Pry is not inclined to sensationalism. In 
putting together his story, he points out flaws 
in many of the allegations and reports that 
have been published in the past. Several 
books which have gotten wide attention in 


1. Fuad Jabber, Israel and Nuclear Weapons 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1971). 
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the past thus look particularly weak in light of 
Pry's scrutiny? 

As his title indicates, however, Pry none- 
theless wishes to reach some conclusions 
about the facts, rather than merely leaving 
Israeli nuclear proliferation activity as ‘‘pro- 
bable, but not totally certain." In a section 
(pp. 38-43) called ‘‘From suspicion to cer- 
tainty," he attempts to put an end to the 
ambiguity. Yet, in the end, he cannot. 

Pry makes passing reference to the possi- 
bility that the Israelis have not done anything 
significant at all in the nuclear field, but have 
only perpetrated a gigantic hoax. Having 
shown that the Israelis have clearly done 
more than this, Pry nonetheless has no pa- 
tience for some other important possibilities, 
namely that the Israelis might have done 
everything except assemble the bombs, that 
is, letting the rumors circulate, having a ca- 
pability close at hand but still being able to 
look US questioners in the eye and say that 
Israel has not produced any bombs. 

The book is very useful and scholarly. It is 
at its weakest, however, in defending its own 
role. Can any book settle the question, in the 
same way that a detonation or an Israeli 
announcement would settle it? As someone 
who believes that world peace is well served 
by the lingering ambiguities and differences 
here, this reviewer feels glad that the book 
cannot be as decisive as its author seems to 
wish it to be. 


George H. Quester, Department of Gov- 
ernment and Politics, The University of 
Maryland. 


Religion and Politics in Israel, by Charles S. 
Liebman and Eliezer Don-Yehiya. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1984. x + 137 
pages. Notes to p. 144. Index to p. 148. $17.50. 


2. Two examples are: Zdenek Cervenka and 
Barbara Rogers, The Nuclear Axis (New York: 
Times Books, 1978) and Steve Weisman and Her- 
bert Krosney, The Islamic Bomb (New York: 
Times Books, 1981). 


Religion and Politics, ed. by Myron J. 
Aronoff. New Brunswick, NJ and London: 
' Transaction Books, 1984. Political Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 3. 131 pages. Contr. to p. 134. 
Index to p. 139. 


Reviewed by Noah Lucas 


Religion and Politics in Israel felicitously 
weaves together the recast versions of eight 
previously published essays on various as- 
pects of religious change in Israel. After a 
searching analysis of the meaning of Jewish 
identity in political-national terms, the work 
explores the formal relationships between 
religion and state. The authors then sum- 
marize their original thesis about the evolu- 
tion of a civil religion derived from Judaism, 
and proceed to an account of the pattern of 
clerical politics in its institutional context. 
The volume concludes with an examination 
of religious extremism in Israeli politics. 

Religion and Politics in Israel may be read 
most fruitfully in conjunction with the au- 
thors’ pioneering Civil Religion in Israel.! 
The present volume offers, not a synthesis as 
does Civil Religion, but a set of keys that will 
make some of the arcane features of Jewish 
religious development accessible to the lay 
student of Israeli politics. 

The study of civil religion in Israel is an 
indispensable threshold for the exploration of 
religion in Israeli politics today, because of 
the evolution of Israeli history and prehistory 
under the auspices of a secularist ideology. 
After centuries of powerlessness, Judaism in 
Israel is now searching for power in the 
political arena, or at least influence over 
events. If religion was present at the creation 
of the state, it was only as a skeptical specta- 
tor. If now it is arguably the greatest source 
of dynamism in Israeli politics, it is as an 
inspired challenger to the dominant secularist 
architecture of the polity. 


1. Charles S. Liebman and Eliezer Don- 
Yehiya, Civil Religion in Israel: Traditional Juda- 
ism and Political Culture in the Jewish State. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983). 
(Reviewed in MEJ 38:4:84.) 


Although the full charm of this book can 
best be savored by reading it as a whole, the 
eight chapters can be read separately, since 
each provides a rounded analysis of some 
important feature of the interaction of politics 
and religion. For example, Chapter 8, which: 
deals with religious extremism in Israel, also 
elucidates the tension between tradition and 
modernity, which has been the primary 
theme of Liebman's earlier work on Judaism 
in the United States. The authors do not 
resolve the poignant contradictions which 
lead some of the pious to withdraw com- 
pletely from the modern realm while taking 
others literally to the frontiers of expansion- 
ism armed with the weapons of the 20th 
century. With considerable conviction, the 
authors argue that religious orthodoxy is in- 
trinsically and necessarily extremist in its 
encounter with the secular realm of politics, 
whether it responds by totally withdrawing or 
by energetically engaging. While this chapter, 
like the rest of the book, is rich in conception 
and sensitive in perception, it is nevertheless 
weakened by the omission of any evaluation, 
in terms of the authors' own typology of 
varieties of belief and practice, of the reli- 
gious peace movement. 

Religion and Politics is the third volume of 
a series in political anthropology edited by 
Dr. Aronoff. The series aims to elaborate 
politics in a cross-disciplinary perspective, an 
approach which students of the Middle East 
with an area studies background will un- 
doubtedly find congenial. The present vol- 
ume treats religion with examples mainly 
drawn, and perhaps arbitrarily so in terms of 
conceptual elegance, from the Middle East. 
Interesting essays on the Iranian revolution 
and the Shi'a Muslims in Lebanon are ac- 
companied by two on Israel, one of these 
being a repetition of Liebman and Don- 
Yehiya's summary of their work on civil 
religion, and the second Aronoff’s superb 
essay, ''"Gush Emunim: The Institutionaliza- 
tion of a Charismatic, Messianic, Religious- 
Political Revitalization Movement in Israel." 
It fluently describes the origins, ideology and 
tactics of the Gush zealots, and traces the 
group's organizational structure and leader- 
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ship as it has responded to events since 1974. 
It is clear that the dominant secularist expan- 
sionists have, cynically enough, exploited the 
religious nationalists to attract greater legiti- 
macy to their adventures, but it is by no 
means certain that the religious fanatics are 
mistaken in imagining that by allying them- 
selves to profane nationalism they can inherit 
the future for messianism in politics. 


Dr. Noah Lucas, of the Department of 
Political Theory and Institutions at the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield (UK), is author of The 
Modern History of Israel (Praeger, 1975). 


MAGHRIB 


The Casablanca Connection: French Colonial 
Policy, 1936-1943, by William A. Hoisington, 
Jr. Chapel Hill, NC: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1984. xiv + 247 pages. Notes 
to p. 291. Bibl. to p. 307. Index to p. 320. 
$27.00. 


Reviewed by Charles R. Halstead 


Professor Hoisington has produced a work 
which is more significant than its title sug- 
gests. Resting extensively on primary 
sources, such as private papers and inter- 
views obtained in France, this meticulous 
book focuses on the somewhat remarkable 
French colonial policies in Morocco during a 
period of restlessness and change in northern 
Africa and of war and shifts in the balance of 
power in Europe and elsewhere. The princi- 
pal advocate and agent of those Moroccan 
policies was General Charles Nogués, Resi- 
dent General of France’s protectorate during 
the years under purview. 

In hindsight, Nogués seems a competent 
administrator whose lengthy tenure and mea- 
sured actions were advantageous for France 
and perhaps Morocco. Whatever the case, 
Dr. Hoisington has effectively linked an im- 
portant functionary with wider ramifications 
and events, some of them antedating Nogués’ 
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tenure. The author also provides fresh per- 
spectives, especially in his chapter concern- 
ing the Spanish Civil War’s effects on Mo- 
rocco. So the book is much more than a 
biography. 

Nonetheless, Nogués (1876-1971) emerges 
as an arresting figure. A son of hotelkeepers, 
he possessed the intelligence, talent and am- 
bition to carry him into the Ecole 
Polytechnique and marriage with a daughter 
of Théophile Delcassé, perennial French for- 
eign minister. Nogués’s practicing Catholi- 
cism impeded his promotion as an army of- 
ficer in metropolitan, republican France, so 
he sought laurels in the empire. While a field 
officer and cartographer serving several tours 
in Morocco, he fell beneath the spell of 
Marshall Lyautey. Noguès testified that 
Lyautey taught him to love Morocco and its 
people, and of the need for a cordial and 
sympathetic association between Frenchman 
and Moroccan. These ideals were principal 
elements of ‘‘the Lyautey touch." 

Emulating his mentor, Nogués favored a 
colonialism dedicated to the betterment of 
the native community, an attitude suggesting 
priority over the interests of the colons. The 
policy was strongly paternalistic. It encour- 
aged direct, frequent contact of French ad- 
ministrators with Moroccans, fostered native 
culture (e.g., handicrafts) and was tied to a 
vigorous public works program to generate 
prosperity and loyalty. By such schemes 
Nogués sought, of course, to buttress 
France’s position and strengthen its ‘‘part- 
nership” with the Moroccan nation. For the 
most part, Paris heeded and sustained this 
posture. 

Nogués did not savor French withdrawal 
from the protectorate. Although his belief 
that France could ultimately satisfy the spir- 
itual and material needs of Moroccans seems 
naive now, compassionate interest was then 
considered a generous stance. In due course, 
Nogués’ attitude set a style for French ad- 
ministrators, civilian and military. 

The problems facing Nogués suggest that 
his tasks and difficulties were perhaps greater 
than those facing Lyautey. Nogués had to 
soften the racism and exploitive mentality of 


the French immigrants, whose numbers and 
power waxed. He had to cope with rising 
Moroccan nationalism and the erosion of 
French power in the world. This last meant 
he was vulnerable to developments he could 
not control. 

Noguès always feared the German threat to 
Morocco. He thus took the protectorate into 
Vichy's camp and resisted the American in- 
vasion. For these sins, the DeGaullists de- 
posed him, and he spent years exiled in 
Portugal, avoiding trial. Nogués was one of 
the last of a species, the enlightened and 
conciliatory colonial officer, for whom main- 
taining empire in a particular place was a 
vocation. It is of interest that his funeral was 
attended by an official Moroccan delegation. 

Dr. Hoisington has contributed an informa- 
tive, revisionist tome to the bibliography of 
colonialism. 


Charles R. Halstead, Department of His- 
tory, Washington College, Chestertown, MA. 


Connaissances du Maghreb: Sciences sociales 
et colonisation, ed. by Jean-Claude Vatin. 
Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1984. Collection **Recherches 
sur les sociétés méditerranéenes.”’ 434 pages. 
Table of Contents to p. 436. FF 185.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Antony T. Sullivan 


Containing the proceedings of a 1982 confer- 
ence sponsored by the Centre National de 
Recherche Scientifique (CNRS) in Paris and 
Princeton's Near Eastern Studies Depart- 
ment and the Institute for Advanced Study, 
this frankly revisionist volume features con- 
tributions by a virtual ‘‘Who’s Who" of con- 
temporary French, American and North Af- 
rican scholars of the Maghrib. The book's 23 
chapters (in French and English) demonstrate 
how, in 19th and 20th century Orientalist 
scholarship, representation has deformed re- 
ality, knowledge has been linked with power, 
and Romanité—in its Latin and Gallic 
forms—has impeded comprehension of Ar- 
abs and Islam. Connaissances du Maghreb is 


required reading for anyone interested in 
European colonialism or North African his- 
tory. An excellent point of departure for 
beginning graduate students, it constitutes at 
once a useful sociology of knowledge and 
first-rate intellectual history. 

This book gives special attention to Ori- 
entalist manifestations in painting, architec- 
ture, literature and historical writing. In par- 
ticular, it urges a new and sympathetic ap- 
prehension, a ''rediscovery," of those peo- 
ples and cultures long “represented” by 
Western scholarship. An introduction by 
Jean-Claude Vatin, and papers by Laurence 
Michalak on Orientalist art, David Prochaska 
on French images of colonial Bone and the 
social milieu of Cagayous’ Algiers, and 
Francois Leimdorfer on French doctoral dis- 
sertations on colonial Algeria, highlight these 
themes with special effectiveness. 

Knowledge always constituted power in 
French North Africa. The first serious re- 
search on Maghribi society was undertaken 
by colonial soldiers and administrators, pri- 
marily to satisy French intelligence require- 
ments. Later, French Orientalist painters 
benefited from governmental subsidies to 
paint North Africa, in Eugene Fromentin’s 
words, “as a prey, avidly, with curiosity, 
with satisfaction, but without love” (p. 59). 
Although sensitive to such exceptions as that 
represented by the Revue du monde musul- 
man, the volume under review suggests that 
much of Western interpretation of Muslim 
North Africa prior to 1960 was moulded by 
the requirements of French colonialism. 

Rome and its legacy informed France’s 
understanding of the Maghrib, and encour- 
aged its use of knowledge for the sake of 
power. France saw itself as Rome’s heir, and 
employed Roman models for colonial organi- 
zation, and for military, agricultural, financial 
and religious policy. Obsession with 
Romanité impeded objective study of some 
1,500 years of North African history. For 
Frenchmen, Pax Romana became identified 
with France’s mission civilisatrice. All this is 
well illustrated by James Malarkey’s analysis 
of the Revue de la Société archéologique de 
Constantine, where 90 per cent of the articles 
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published between 1853 and 1876 dealt with 
Roman topics, and only 10 per cent with 
indigenous society and Islam. 

Contributions by Sabra Webber on folk- 
lore, Byron Cannon on Algerian land law, 
and Hachmi Karoui on Tunisian resistance to 
the French occupation of 1881 relate only 
tenuously to the volume's principal themes, 
and might better have been submitted to 
specialized professional journals. Camille 
Lacoste-Dujardin accords too much credit to 
Marshal Bugeaud for originating France's 
Berber legend. Bugeaud himself nowhere 
comments on any putative Arab-Berber split 
in his own published works, or in his vast 
epistolary legacy. 

Interestingly, Connaissances du Maghreb 
hardly mentions Marx or Marxism. In fact, 
the book demonstrates the extent to which 
criticism of Orientalism has replaced Marx- 
ism as a tool for analysis of Occidental rela- 
tions with the Muslim world. This replace- 
ment is welcome, and perhaps augurs a more 
fruitful dialogue between the West and Islam. 


Antony T. Sullivan is director, Near East 
Support Services, and the author of Thomas- 
Robert Bugeaud, France and Algeria, 
1784-1849: Politics, Power and the Good 
Society (Hamden, CT: Archon Books, 1983). 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


Palestine and the Palestinians, 1876-1983, by 
Pamela Ann Smith. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1984. viii + 202 pages. Notes to p. 250. 
Bibl. to p. 265. Index to p. 279. $27.50. 


Reviewed by Helena Cobban 


This is an ambitious book. In it, Pamela 
Smith tries to trace the broad social changes 
inside Palestinian society over a 107-year 
period. Although much of the material she 
introduces is of interest, it must finally be 
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said that the goal she set herself was too 
broad. As a result, her coverage of the period 
is extremely uneven. While she covers at 
great length and in great detail the politics of 
the leading Palestinian families in Jordan be- 
tween 1948 and 1967, she says tantalizingly 
little of the sociopolitical significance of the 
rise of the new group of teachers and profes- 
sional people to political leadership of the 
Palestinian community through Fath and the 
PLO. 

Part of the problem with this book is that 
Smith employs no single consistent method. 
Her stress seems generally to be on the 
sociopolitical aspects of her subject. Yet such 
original research as she does give evidence of 
here is mostly concerned with minutiae of 
socioeconomic transactions (which particular 
family got its money out of Palestine in 1948, 
which individuals participated in which of the . 
big contracting companies, and so on). And 
she draws only sporadically on existing 
works on Palestinian sociopolitics such as 
those by Tawfiq Farah, Antoine Zahlan, and 
others. 

The book's broader sociopolitical analysis 
meanwhile remains fuzzy. Having defined the 
broad classes of late 19th century Palestinian 
society, Smith gives no clear picture of how 
these classes became transformed into the 
modern classes she describes as ‘‘the 
bourgoisie," “the petite bourgeoisie," and 
"the workers." (Do these latter categories 
correspond exactly to their European coun- 
terparts? She does not say.) And her use of 
categories in general, whether sociological or 
chronological, is óften confusing. A good 
portion of the chapter entitled ‘‘Nationalism 
and the Bourgeoisie” is actually about the 
woes of Palestinian workers; and in the midst 
of the chapter entitled ‘‘The Decline of the 
Ruling Families, 1948-1967,” we find a whole 
section on '"The defeat of the national move- 
ment, 1943-8.” 

Of course, it is extremely difficult to begin 
to describe a society as diverse as Palestinian 
society has become since 1948. Can one even 
start to make generalizations which apply 
equally well to Palestinian society in, for 
example, Gaza, Jordan, and Kuwayt? Prob- 


ably not. But this basic methodological ques- 
tion is not one which Smith even addresses. 
We are left with a series of limited snippets of 
information but gaping lacunae. There is rela- 
tively little here on the class transformations 
under the Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza, and not a single word about 
developments inside the Palestinian society 
which remained inside 1948 Israel. Alto- 
gether, these groups constitute around one- 
half of the Palestinian population, and their 
political importance in the future is likely to 
be disproportionately large. 

Meanwhile, Smith's treatment even of the 
Palestinian diaspora remains partial and un- 
satisfactory. The interested student might 
find this book useful as an introduction; but 
would probably want to move on rapidly to 
fuller, more original works about the various 
different periods to which it refers. 


Helena Cobban, author of The Palestinian 
Liberation Organisation: People, Power and 
Politics (London and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984), and The Making of 
Modern Lebanon (London: Hutchinsons, 
forthcoming September 1985). 


The PLO: The Rise and Fall of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, by Jillian Becker. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1984. xii + 
228 pages. Appends. to p. 241. Notes to p. 
282. Bibl. to p. 288. Index to p. 303. $19.95 
cloth. $9.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Aaron David Miller 


There is a certain intriguing and yet disturb- 
ing quality about a book that claims to chron- 
icle the “‘rise and fall” of anything. It is one 
thing when the subject has indisputably 
passed into the realm of the historian, and the 
person, institution, idea, or state no longer 
exists— William Shirer's Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich, for example. It is quite another 
matter when a book with such a title deals 
with a subject that is still alive, even if it is 
not particularly well. Do the authors of these 
works have a special ability and power to 


gaze into the future and to determine that 
their subjects have truly become historical 
relics? Do these titles reflect their authors' 
narrow and parochial view of history? Or is 
the “‘rise and fall" technique simply a device 
to sensationalize the subject matter in an 
effort to attract more readers? 

Jillian Becker's Rise and Fall is a book 
whose failings go well beyond its title. None- 
theless, the title clearly reveals the author's 
own view that the Palestinian national move- 
ment and its institutional embodiment, the 
PLO, is a spent force. Few would question 
the PLO leadership's lack of political realism 
or its lethal dependence on Arab regimes 
whose interests are not its own. And para- 
doxically, there is much value in some of 
Becker's thoughts on how the PLO got itself 
into its latest fix. But any redeeming feature 
the book may have had is buried beneath a 
polemical tone and rather conventional ap- 
proach that adds little to the available litera- 
ture on the PLO. Indeed, while Becker tells a 
fast-paced and readable tale, there is virtually 
no analysis that helps the reader understand 
her subject. 

Becker describes the evolution of the PLO 
from a small marginal organization dependent 
on Arab regimes to a relatively independent 
and credible force in Middle Eastern politics. 
All of the familiar milestones in the Palestin- 
ians’ political saga are covered: the PLO's 
creation in 1964, the impact of the 1967 war, 
the battle at Karameh, and the PLO's peren- 
nial confrontations with Jordan, Syria, and 
Israel—culminating in the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. The themes that reoccur are also 
familiar ones: the Palestinian movement's 
efforts to free itself from Arab tutelage; its 
infatuation with ‘‘armed struggle’’; and its 
obsession with organizational unity. 

These are interesting themes worthy of 
exploration for the PLO's friends and en- 
emies alike. But Becker sees little complexity 
and nuance here. There is no effort to distin- 
guish between the Arab states' emotional 
commitment to the idea of Palestine and their 
more cynical view of an independent PLO 
that had to be controlled and managed. Nor 
does the author provide any sense that the 
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PLO provided anything in the way of psycho- 
logical, emotional, or practical benefits to 
Palestinian refugees. Indeed, whatever the 
PLO’s failings, and few would disagree that 
from the standpoint of regaining territory it 
has been a disaster, the PLO has in the minds 
of many Palestinians provided a focus for 
national identity. For many Palestinian refu- 
gees, it has also been a source of financial, 
medical, and educational assistance. 

In the end, this book while gathering a 
good deal of information in one place, fails 
because it lacks perspective, analysis, and 
detachment. If a book dealing with as contro- 
versial a subject as the PLO is to succeed, it 
must, whatever the author's bias, contain 
either new information or a new way of 
looking at the subject. Becker fails at both, 
and in doing so adds another mediocre con- 
tribution to the already long list of books on 
the Palestinians and their politics. 


Aaron David Miller, a Middle East analyst 
for the Department of State, is author of The 
PLO and the Politics of Survival (New York: 
Praeger, and Washington: CSIS, 1983). 


Ramallah, Its History and Its Genealogies 
(Kashf al-niqàb ‘an al-judüd wa al-ansab), by 
Azeez Shaheen. Birzeit, West Bank: Birzeit 
University Press, 1982. 807 pages in Arabic, 
77 pages in English. Bibl. to p. 76. n.p. 


Reviewed by George N. Atiyeh 


The importance of Ramallah lies not in its 
location but in the vibrant quality of its 
people. In the United. States there are 15 
Ramallah Clubs, a Ramallah Foundation, and 
an American Ramallah Federation. Many 
Ramallans have distinguished themselves. 
Edward Rafeedy, a famous California judge, 
is a descendant of Ramallah parents, as are a 
number of doctors, lawyers, professors and 
businessmen. The author belongs to this last 
category. Before emigrating to the United 
States, he received his high school education 
at the Friends School in Ramallah. Most of 
his adult life was spent in Chicago. He retired 
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in Ramallah, however, and became very ac- 
tive in the Ramallah Hospital Foundation. 

Basically, the voluminous book under re- 
view is a compilation of genealogical tables. 
Beyond its appeal to the Ramallah people and 
to students of genealogy, it contains a wealth 
of information on different aspects of the 
town: geography, history, statistics and 
chronological tables of major events. To the 
scholar, the chapter on daily life is the most 
interesting. Here, the author was able to 
capture the lively but traditional spirit of the 
town. In his unsophisticated way, he de- 
scribes the centrality of Ramallah for the 
villages surrounding it; the communal spirit 
that prevailed among the people, the rustic 
agriculture, bread baking, home furnishings, 
clothing, wedding ceromonies and festivities, 
customs related to childbirth, baptism, reli- 
gious fasts, festivals and holidays. Although 
Ramallah is largely Eastern Orthodox, it ac- 
commodates other sects—Catholics, Episco- 
palians, and Friends. In 1869, The Society of 
Friends established the first girls’ school in 
town, followed by a counterpart boys’ 
school. Both are still active. 

The historical section is based mostly on 
oral traditions that have survived in the com- 
munity. In fact, it is mostly taken from a book 
in Arabic, Tarikh Madinat Ramallah, pub- 
lished in New York in 1954 by Mr. Joseph 
Qaddurah (Cadora). The author does not 
claim to be a historian. The editors of the 
book, two professors from Birzeit Univer- 
sity, readily admit so, and point out that the 
methodology is raw and leaves a great deal to 
be desired. They undertook some corrective 
measures to improve the organization and to 
remove any grammatical errors, but left the 
text almost untouched. To do otherwise 
would have smothered the delightful vivid- 
ness of a proud Ramallan. The section really 
belongs to the realm of folklore and not to 
history. If it is taken as such, the book 
becomes more meaningful and reflects the 
traditional self-image and self-conception of a 
provincial town in Palestine. 

The genealogical tables cover the greatest 
part of the book. There is a detailed family 
tree for each of the eight clans that comprise 


the population, with each tree starting with 
the oldest ancestor known to the author. It is 
obvious from the details that the author has 
gone through great pains to collect the lists of 
descendants and to establish their relation- 
ships. As a genealogical document, the book 
is excellent. 

The book is nicely and clearly printed on 
fancy paper with a colorful jacket. It is a 
significant contribution to a growing litera- 
ture meant to preserve threatened Palestinian 
folkloric traditions. 


George N. Atiyeh, head, Near East Sec- 
tion, Library of Congress. 


TURKEY 


Turkey: The Politics of Authority, Democracy, 
and Development, by Frank Tachau. New 
York: Praeger, 1984. Praeger Special Studies. 


xiv + 208 pages. Bibl. to p. 224. Index to p.- 


221. About the Author to p. 228. 
Reviewed by Ergun Ózbudun 


This is a very perceptive book on contempo- 
rary Turkish politics. As the author states in 
his preface, it is not intended to be encyclo- 
pedic or even comprehensive. Instead, Pro- 
fessor Tachau has wisely focused on three 
major themes, namely authority, democracy, 
and development. Indeed, these three con- 
cerns have occupied the center stage in post- 
World War II Turkish politics. 

The pendular swing between authoritarian 
and democratic tendencies in Turkey has 
been noted by many scholars. The decision to 
transform the unmistakably reformist but au- 
thoritarian political regime into a multiparty 
democracy in the mid-1940s led to momen- 
tous political, social, and economic changes, 
not the least important of which was the 
emergence of new tensions between the au- 
thoritarian and democratic elements of the 
Turkish political culture. These tensions pro- 
duced three temporary breakdowns in the 


democratic process in 1960, 1971, and 1980. 
On the other hand, the relatively quick resto- 
ration of democracy after each intervention 
testifies to the strength of the commitment to 
democracy. 

The third major theme, economic develop- 
ment, has also been central to the thinking 
and actions of Turkish politicians of almost 
all political tendencies. Although Tachau's 
accounts of each of these principal themes 
are accurate and insightful, he could perhaps 
have put greater emphasis on their interplay. 
For example, to what extent can the crises 
and temporary breakdowns of democracy be 
attributed to problems of economic develop- 
ment? Is there a correlation, as some scholars 
(most notably, Guillermo O'Donnell) have 
argued, between certain kinds of economic 
development policies (e.g., import-substitu- 
tion based industrialization) and the erosion 
of democracy (more specifically, the rise of 
military-bureaucratic-technocratic regimes)? 
Is the recurrence of military intervention a 
pragmatic response to specific, and perhaps 
avoidable, crises in the political system, or 
does it portend a more deep-seated malaise in 
Turkish politics? 

After setting forth his themes, Tachau pro- 
ceeds to examine some major problem areas, 
such as constitutional change, sociocultural 
change (with special emphasis on the migra- 
tion of villagers to cities), and economic 
change from the perspectives of the three 
main  politicocultural concerns outlined 
above. Although his observation that the 
1982 constitution has opened the way for a 
more powerful presidency is undoubtedly 
correct, certain powers of the president 
which he lists as ‘‘innovations’’ (pp. 50-1), 
such as summoning the parliament into ses- 
sion; appealing to the Constitutional Court 
for the annulment of laws, delegated legisla- 
tion, and the standing orders of the assembly; 
appointing the prime minister and—upon his 
nomination—other ministers, etc., existed 
under the 1961 constitution às well. Also, 
while he correctly points out that the newly 
created ‘‘Presidential Council” (composed of 
the former members of the National Security 
Council) is only an advisory body, he never- 
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theless claims that it may become a kind of 
supergovernment in cases of emergency, at 
least during the first presidential term” (pp. 
56—7). In fact, the council will automatically 
dissolve at the end of the six-year period 
prescribed by the constitution, which co- 
incides with the first presidential term. Be- 
sides, even in cases of emergency, the coun- 
cil has no executive power; emergency ordi- 
nances are issued by the Council of Ministers 
presided over by the President of the Repub- 
lic. Finally, it is not accurate that the laws 
which embody Atatürk's reforms and are 
specially protected by the constitution ‘‘are 
not subject to repeal or amendment” (p. 58). 
The constitution simply states that these laws 
cannot be interpreted in such a way as to 
render them  unconstitutional. In other 
words, they cannot be annulled by the Con- 
stitutional Court. Theoretically, there is no 
constitutional obstacle to their repeal or 
amendment by the legislature, although the 
likelihood of such an event is extremely 
small. 

Unlike many books which somewhat arti- 
ficially separate foreign policy issues from 
domestic politics, Tachau ends his analysis 
with an excellent chapter on Turkey's foreign 
relations. This chapter provides particularly 
good insights into the psychology of Turkish 
foreign policy makers. I warmly recommend 
this book to anyone interested in modern 
Turkish politics. 


Ergun Ózbudun, Faculty of Law, Ankara 
University. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Contemporary Arab Political Thought, ed. by 
Anouar Abdel-Malek. London: Zed Press, 
1983. Distr. by Biblio Distribution Center, 
Totowa, NJ. xii + 245 pages. Bibl. to p. 253. 
$29.50 cloth. $10.75 paper. 
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Modern Arab Thought: Channels of the 
French Revolution to the Arab East, by Ra’if 
Khari, tr. by Ihsan ‘Abbas, ed. by Charles 
Issawi. Princeton, NJ: The Kingston Press, 
1983. 217 pages. Notes to p. 220. Bibl. to p. 
224. Index to p. 227. $29.00. 


Reviewed by Fred H. Lawson 


These volumes illustrate two diametrically 
opposed methods of studying Arab political 
thought. Anouar Abdel-Malek adopts a radi- 
cal sociology-of-knowledge position, in 
which material circumstances determine 
more or less directly the ideological formula- 
tions of prominent political thinkers and 
spokespeople. At the same time, in his view, 
Middle Eastern politics is largely shaped by 
local societal dynamics: Writers on political 
issues respond primarily to changing condi- 
tions within the Arab world itself and do so in 
terms that derive their meaning from the 
peculiar cultural heritage and ‘historical de- 
velopment of this part of the world. Ra’if 
Khüri, on the other hand, adopts the idealist 
perspective on intellectual history that was 
more conventional in the West at the time he 
was writing (the mid-1940s). In his view, 
political ideas operate in a domain relatively 
free of material influences; they not only have 
a fundamentally autonomous existence but 
also effectively shape subsequent discourse 
independently of changes in social circum- 
stances. Moreover, Khüri's study is explic- 
itly predicated upon the assumption that po- 
litical trends outside the Middle East itself 
provide the driving force behind ‘‘indige- 
nous” political thought. Although neither of 
these approaches is entirely convincing, 
taken together they provide a useful bench- 
mark for evaluating these two ways of con- 
ceptualizing the writings of a representative 
sample of important Arab political thinkers. 
Abdel-Malek begins by arguing that two 
main currents exist within contemporary 
Arab political thought. The first consists of 
the wide range of ideas subsumed under the 
rubric **Islamic fundamentalism,” represent- 
ing for Abdel-Malek an essentially pragmatic 
response on the part of local scholars to the 


**modern ideas” introduced from Europe af- 
ter about 1870. The pragmatism of the funda- 
mentalists led them to adopt ‘‘a conservative 
interpretation which effectively cut the grow- 
ing fruit off from the roots it needed, namely 
a renovated Islam." This development was 
reinforced by the fact that it was '*[nJaturally 
enough the archaic, traditional and less dy- 
namic sectors of 20th Century Arab society” 
who were drawn to these conceptions (pp. 
4—5). The second main current, which Abdel- 
Malek calls ‘‘liberal modernism,” stresses 
*the scientific approach, philosophical ra- 
tionalism and political liberalism.’’ This body 
of thought ‘‘encompassed everything from 
the conservative liberalism of the land- 
owning bourgeoisie to Marxism, which stead- 
ily gained in influence amongst the intel- 
ligentsia, the working class and even, albeit 
to a lesser extent, in the countryside” (p. 5). 
On the whole, ‘‘liberal modernism’’ became 
*more common in those sectors most di- 
rectly affected by changes in the economy 
and by commercial competition and trade 
with the outside world: urban intellectuals, 
factory workers, government employees, 
professionals, entrepreneurs, and industrial 
and financial bourgeoisie and sections of the 
state bureaucracy” (p. 6). 

What remains for the analyst is to trace out 
and explain the periodic convergence of these 
two currents, either by elaborating ''the 
transformation of the terrain from which 
[contemporary Arab political] thought 
arises” or by cataloging the various synthe- 
ses that have emerged, the most significant of 
which have been those of Muhammad 
*Abdüh, the Arab socialists, and the great 
autobiographical writers such as Husayn 
Fawzi (pp. 17-8). The remainder of the vol- 
ume carries out the latter task. 

Unfortunately, Abdel-Malek's most sub- 
stantial contribution to the sociology of Arab 
political thought goes largely unexplored, no 
doubt because it is basically antithetical to 
the project he has chosen for himself: compil- 
ing a comprehensive collection of repre- 
sentative political writings. At the very start 
of his book, Abdel-Malek observes that no 
‘simple one-to-one correspondence or uni- 


formity exists” between the main currents of 
Arab thinking and particular social forces in 
the region. Instead, ‘‘[t]he countries which 
embarked upon the nationalitarian phase in 
the middle of the 20th Century were marked, 
even more than the established nations, by 
that often underestimated phenomenon, the 
autonomous development of ideologies, each 
with its own dialectic. This process unfolded 
in different ways in each Arab country: ac- 
cording to the evolution of economic struc- 
tures, the nature of the political regime, the 
depth of colonial penetration, the degree of 
genuine independence, the quality of national 
culture and the role of the popular classes, 
amongst other factors” (p. 6). If this is in fact 
the case, then general compendia such as the 
one Abdel-Malek has assembled will be pro- 
foundly misleading. Not only will they tend 
to lump together ideas that bear a superficial 
resemblance to one another but express re- 
sponses to widely different conditions, but 
they will also fail to establish the connections 
that are necessarily present across the dif- 
ferent ideological currents that grow out of 
trends within any given society. À more 
apposite approach would be to pick one par- 
ticular country and trace out the ‘‘dialectic”’ 
of its singular social and intellectual develop- 
ment. 

In a way, Abdel-Malek has provided us 
with the skeleton for such a work, since 28 of 
the 61 selections in Contemporary Arab Po- 
litical Thought come from the works of Egyp- 
tian authors, exactly four times the number 
extracted from those of the Syrian writers 
whose works are next more numerous. But 
this more adequate study would require sub- 
stantially more attention to the social dynam- 
ics that have characterized recent Egyptian 
history than Abdel-Malek's brief but helpful 
prefaces to each extract can provide. 

Khürrs inadequacies are considerably 
greater. In his view, the list of Arab ‘‘writers 
and thinkers who were affected by the French 
Revolution and the doctrines of its major 
thinkers . . . is a long one indeed, and seems 
to include every Arab writer or thinker of 
note” (p. 29). Thus, author after author, from 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghani to Mustafa Kamil 
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and Màyy Ziyadah, is shown to have in- 
corporated into his or her works either the 
precise slogans or the general principles of 
the 1789 revolution (pp. 29-69). Whether or 
not Yüsuf al-Dibs's chronicle of the revolts in 
Lebanon against Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzàr and 
Amir Bashir, for instance, actually confirms 
Khüri's thesis seems open to question (pp. 
163-9), but with enough semantic or phono- 
logical interpretation, most of the selections 
included in the volume can be seen to fit the 
bill (see his brief discussion of Antün Dahir 
al-‘Agiqi on pp. 21-2). 

What is in many ways more intriguing is 
Khiri’s attempt to demonstrate that the Is- 
lamic heritage shared by Middle Eastern writ- 
ers—both Muslim and Christian—‘‘undoubt- 
edly created in them a strong psychological 
readiness to admire the French Revolution 
and accept its doctrines” (p. 71). Thus the 
Qur'anic verses castigating Pharaoh, the say- 
ings of the prophet abjuring injustice, the 
disgust of the early khulafa’ at the trappings 
of "absolute hereditary monarchy’’ and so on 
(pp. 70-6) provided fertile ground for the 
ideals of liberty, comradeship and equality. 
This contention does not appear to be unten- 
able on its face, although selections such as 
Farah Antiin’s introduction to Dumas’ Les 
Miserables do little to substantiate it (pp. 
172-5). 

On balance, Abdel-Malek’s volume pro- 
vides not only a challenging, if exasperating, 
analytical treatment of the major currents of 
Arab political thought but also a useful col- 
lection of recent writings by a number of the 
most significant of the region’s philosophers 
and practitioners. It represents a needed sup- 
plement ‘to course syllabi and nonspecialist 
libraries alike. Khitri’s Modern Arab 
Thought, on the other hand, ends up seeming 
quaint if not actually antiquated. 


Fred H. Lawson, Department of Govern- 


ment, Smith College 


Double Vision: How the Press Distorts 
America’s View of the Middle East, by Ze’ev 
Chafets. New York: William Morrow, 1984. 
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322 pages. Notes to p. 338. Index to p. 349, 
$16.95. 


Reviewed by Jack G. Shaheen 


In Double Vision, Ze’ev Chafets attempts to 
prove conclusions he has made about the 
credibility of reporting on the Middle East by 
American and other Western journalists. He 
accuses newsmen and women of unethical, 
biased, incompetent, self-serving and some- 
times cowardly actions. 

Chafets interviewed over 100 American 
journalists, both friends and adversaries. Al- 
though he claims to be fair-minded, he admits 
he is not neutral and is partial to Israel. 

Double Vision’s value is diminished for the 
following reasons: Chafets fails to prove his 
charges; he uses inappropriate language and 
innuendo, vividly displaying his bias; and he 
does not have equal respect for Arab and 
Israeli points of view. Finally, he does not 
propose helpful solutions to the problems 
inherent in covering the Middle East. 

Chafets alleges that journalists intention- 
ally misinform in order to gain access to Arab 
countries, to keep jobs, and to guarantee 
their personal safety. In addition, he believes 
they deliberately promote large media con- 
glomerate oil interests. For example, he 
claims that only good news was reported 
about the Saudis in order to insure the suc- 
cess of the US sale of AWACs to Saudi 
Arabia. 

Chafets also claims that except for Egypt 
and Lebanon, there is no real media access to 
Arab nations. In fact, most Arab countries 
are accessible, especidlly Bahrain, Jordan, 
Kuwayt, Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 

Western journalists, says Chafets, do not 
have the language skills or background 
needed to understand complex events. In his 
view, this has led to their being duped into 
believing that compromise with the PLO is 
possible; he is certain that the PLO will only 
accept the destruction of Israel. 

Chafets also accuses the media of overly 
thorough reporting on the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon and on the massacres at Sabra and 
Shatila, with incorrect casualty statistics. He 


states that since Israelis have a better regard 
for suffering than Arabs, the press owes 
Israel ‘‘the benefit of the doubt." 

To Chafets, the ABC documentary, ‘‘Un- 
der the Israeli Thumb,” marks the turning 
point in bias by the American press. In 
“Thumb,” he claims that ABC is 
pro-Palestinian. For example, ABC reported 
that a West Bank hospital in Ramallah had 
only one baby respirator, essential emer- 
gency equipment, while an Israeli hospital 12 
miles away had ten. Intent on his thesis, 
Chafets is blind to the shame of this situation. 
One wonders how he would feel if the cir- 
cumstances were reversed. 

Chafets’s language is often improper. He 
calls journalists ''recidivists." Saudis, he 
says, when giving information to the press, 
**open a flap of their tent and allow someone 
to peek inside—and then they lower the flap” 
(p. 164). And when discussing the takeover of 
the Great Mosque in Mecca, Chafets calls the 
rebels ‘‘religious fanatics," but ‘‘no more 
than the Saudi government itself" (p. 163). 

One solution Chafets offers is contradic- 
tory: He wants more journalists and a more 
open press in Arab countries, but he also 
complains that these very conditions in Israel 
damage Israel's image in the world. 

Chafets concludes that America's Middle 
East policy decisions depend on reliable, 
comprehensive, and balanced information 
about the area. Yet in the face of his call for 
balance, he claims that journalists are obliged 
to prefer Israel because it is a **democracy,"' 
or else appear to support *'dictatorships."' 

In fact, Chafets repeatedly criticizes bal- 
ance and attempts at balance. He disdains 
reliable information when it does not support 
the Israeli cause, and he rues the thorough- 
ness of some journalists in reporting events 
that are unflattering to the Israelis. What he 
really wants is for the press to print only the 
Israeli point of view. 

Double Vision is not recommended for 
those wishing to learn about news reporting 
on the Middle East. Instead, the book pro- 
vides a sobering lesson in the destructiveness 
of bias. 


Jack G. Shaheen, professor of mass com- 
munications, Southern Illinois University, 
Edwardsville. 


The Middle East since Camp David, ed. by 
Robert O. Freedman. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1984. Westview Special Studies 
on the Middle East. xv + 246 pages. Bibl. to 
p. 251. Contri. to p. 254. Index to p. 263. 
$28.50 cloth. $11.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Elaine Hagopian 


This volume is the fruit of one of a series of 
conferences held by the Center for the Study 
of Israel and the Contemporary Middle East 
at Baltimore Hebrew College. The confer- 
ence was held in May 1982, but the papers 
were updated to include the June 1982 Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon, and the editor added an 
epilogue. 

The basic intent of the book is to analyze 
the effect of the Camp David accords ‘‘on the 
region as a whole as well as on the super- 
powers that seek influence in it” (p. xi). The 
chapters are divided into three sections: su- 
perpower, regional (Arab world in general 
and Iran), and domestic (Syrian, Israeli, 
Egyptian and PLO) perspectives. 

The connection between the Camp David 
agremeents and realignments in the area re- 
mains implicit. Most of the chapters tend to 
be chronologies of events with asserted rela- 
tionships between those events rather than 
developed analyses elucidating the bases of 
their correlations and their linkage to Camp 
David. 

For example, Shireen and Robert Hunter, 
in their chapter on ‘‘The Post-Camp David 
Arab World’’ focus on Gulf activities since 
Camp David and state, rather than explicate, 
that these events have affected the way Arab 
Gulf states align their policies and interact 
with the Arab-Israeli conflict zone. Their 
observation is a truism, but what are the 
specifics? They state, for example, that 
“changes in Gulf conditions as a result of the 
Iran-Iraq war also led to a more active Saudi 
policy on the Arab-Israeli front” (p. 109). 
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The why of this is not presented to the reader. 
Similarly, attributing the death of the Fahd 
Plan in 1981 exclusively to Arab polarization 
is not quite the whole story. The Fahd Plan 
(presented during the congressional debate 
over AWACS), and its later revised version, 
the Fez Plan, which was promoted by a 
delegation of Arab leaders including PLO or 
substitute representation, died as much or 
more from lack of Western, and particularly 
US receptivity, as from inter-Arab politics. 

Freedman's chapter ‘‘Soviet Policy toward 
the Middle East," seems to embody contra- 
dictions, and connections—perhaps not in- 
tentional—that are erroneous. Freedman is of 
the school that believes Soviet policy in the 
Middle East is offensive rather than defen- 
sive, and aimed at excluding the West from 
the area. However, he also notes that Carter 
agreed to a Soviet-American joint statement 
on October 1, 1977, in the belief that the 
USSR could deliver the PLO and Syria. 
Although that statement did not get off the 
ground because of immediate Israeli rejec- 
tion, Carter would hardly have accepted it if 
it meant any step toward US exclusion from 
the region. In fact, the USSR has not exer- 
cised the power and leverage in the Middle 
East that it could have. When Sadat threw 
out the Soviet advisers in 1972 to please the 
United States, the USSR did not attempt to 
destabilize the Egyptian regime, nor did it 
limit Egypt and Syria's capacity (then depen- 
dent on USSR arms) to launch the 1973 war. 
This was a war aimed at provoking Western, 
and particularly US movement on UN Reso- 
lution 242 and of regaining the initiative in the 
Middle East from the then more dynamic and 
radical PLO. 

Further, Freedman seems to suggest that 
the Ramadan war represented the Arab anti- 
imperialist front that the USSR had long 
sought to nurture (p. 11). On the other hand, 
he claims that the ‘‘astute diplomacy of 
Henry Kissinger and policy changes by 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat led to a 
splintering of this 'anti-imperialis Arab 
unity." The war was fought precisely to find 
a way into Western circles; it was never 
intended by Arabs to be an anti-imperialist 
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act. The Soviets knew this and did not try to 
impede it. Thus, without in any way painting 
the USSR as a passive observer, one can 
hardly see a systematic Soviet offensive pol- 
icy in the Arab world. Rather, the USSR has 
gained most when American policy has not 
met the minimal demands of Arab regimes, 
and even then, the latter tend to remain 
pro-American for various reasons. 

Overall, the book is informative on events 
that have transpired during the 1978-82 pe- 
riod, although journals and news reports have 
covered the period as well. The articles by 
Louis Cantori on Egypt and Aaron Miller on 
the PLO are the best in the collection. 


Elaine C. Hagopian, professor of sociol- 
ogy and international relations, Simmons 
College, Boston 


Water in the Middle East: Conflict or Cooper- 
ation?, ed. by Thomas Naff and Ruth C. 
Matson. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1984. 
A Westview Replica Edition. Published in 
cooperation with the Middle East Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania. xvii + 
198 pages. Bibl. to p. 218. Appends. to p. 236. 
$25.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Leslie C. Schmida 


A pilot study sponsored by the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency, Water in the Middle East 
constitutes a solid introduction to a subject 
whose longstanding importance has increas- 
ingly come to be recognized during the past 
several years. In addition to chapters tracing 
the development of conflict over five regional 
river systems (the Jordan, Litáni, Euphrates, 
Orontes, and Nile), editors Naff and Matson 
have provided a theoretical introduction to 
conflict and conflict resolution as well as a 
discussion of relevant international legal is- 
sues. This book contains material omitted 
from less comprehensive works, including 
hydrological and geographical data and infor- 
mation on water quality and usage patterns, 
making it a valuable contribution to recent 
literature on this subject. 


Despite a fairly extensive bibliography, the 
book contains no footnotes; this is a serious 
shortcoming in light of the controversial na- 
ture of the topic and a factor which will 
somewhat diminish its value to other scholars 
in the field. The absence of notes is particu- 
larly troublesome when figures and statistics 
are listed and when the events and other facts 
cited contradict those presented by other, 
well-regarded commentators on the subject. 

While a study this comprehensive neces- 
sarily precludes a full and complete discus- 
sion of every event and situation, the editors 
occasionally sacrifice accuracy and/or clarity 
in their efforts to be concise. For example, 
their only mention of the UN ruling on the 
Syrian-Israeli conflict over the 1951 Huleh 
drainage project is that the UN ‘‘counte- 
nanced"' the activity (p. 38); however, while 
the Security Council did not support Syrian 
claims that this action upset the military 
balance in the demilitarized zone (DMZ), it 
did order Israel to stop work on the drainage 
and authorized only civilian projects in the 
DMZ. Similarly, in concluding that the Israe- 
lis delayed their 1953 diversion at Jisr Banat 
Ya'qüb because of apprehension over Arab 
opposition and then underestimated both 
Syrian and international reactions, the edi- 
tors fail to mention several crucial facts. 
First, not only did the Israelis conceal their 
plans for this diversion from even the US 
Foreign Operations Administration, which 
had assisted in the development of Israel's 
national water plan, but continued the decep- 
tion after the diversion was implemented, 
misrepresenting its purpose and claiming that 
the diversion was only a small one designed 
to provide hydroelectric power. Only later 
did they admit that it was intended as the first 
step in transporting Jordan waters to the 
Negev. 

In another instance, the 1970—71 expulsion 
of the PLO from Jordan is presented as the 
outcome of secret, US-mediated negotiations 
over the East Ghor Canal (p. 45), with no 
mention of the many more compelling factors 
which culminated in Black September. 
Claims that Iraq is ''intent" on exporting 
water to Jordan (p. 174) are supported only 


by the earlier mention (p. 91) of a recent 
Iraqi-Jordanian agreement to ‘‘study the fea- 
sibility” of piping Euphrates water to Jordan. 
And, while the Unified Plan for regional 
water cooperation was ‘‘formally rejected by 
the Arab governments” (p. 168), the editors 
later seemingly contradict themselves and 
maintain that the '* Arab riparians’’ approved 
it (p. 196). While surely not intentional, these 
and other inconsistencies tend to confuse and 
mislead the reader. 

Nonetheless, the ambitious efforts of the 
editors and their research team deserve ac- 
clamation. One hopes that the continuation of 
their study will provide some realistic 
“hows” by which the pervasive political and 
ideological obstacles to regional water coop- 
eration might be overcome in favor of the 
*woulds'" and ‘‘shoulds’’ to which the edi- 
tors devote considerable attention. 


Leslie Schmida has studied and written 
about Middle Eastern water problems. 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Israel’s Lebanon War, by Ze'ev Schiff and 
Ehud Ya'ari, ed. and tr. by Ina Friedman. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1984. 308 
pages. Index to p. 320. $17.95. 


Reviewed by Augustus Richard Norton 


Ze'ev Schiff and Ehud Ya'ari have written a 
remarkable book which will shape our analy- 
ses of Israel's venture in Lebanon for many 
years to come. The authors, both respected 
Israeli journalists, draw on a rich store of 
(uncited) sources to chronicle the decisions 
and the deceptions that produced the 1982 
invasion and many of its most tragic results. 
Originally published in Israel in Hebrew, the 
manuscript was subject to censorship, but 
even so, it remains a powerful and persuasive 
work of investigative journalism. (One re- 
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spected correspondent—unconnected to the 
authors—informed me that about half of the 
original manuscript was excised by the cen- 
SOr.) 

Israel's Lebanon War is an indictment of 
former Defense Minister Ariel Sharon and a 
coterie of supporting characters, including 
Menachem Begin, Rafael Eitan, and Yitzhak 
Shamir, among others. The authors argue 
that from the time Sharon took over the 
Defense Ministry in 1981, he conceived of a 
grand war in Lebanon, a war which would 
decapitate the PLO, force Syria out of Leba- 
non, install a friendly, Maronite-dominanted 
government in Beirut which would sign a 
peace treaty with Israel, emasculate the na- 
tionalist aspirations of Palestinian Arabs on 
the West Bank, and ensure Israel's unchal- 
lenged superiority for 30 years to come. In 
short, Sharon believed he had found a mili- 
tary solution to Israel’s myriad problems. 
The crux of the indictment is that Sharon did 
not share his ambitions with the Israeli cabi- 
net, but instead led it to believe that the Israel 
Defense Force (IDF) would conduct a 40- 
kilometer-deep invasion of short duration— 
on one occasion he said it would take 24 
hours!—that would secure Israel's northern 
border. yet not trigger a war with Syria. In 
fact, as early as December 1981, the cabinet 
declined to approve an invasion plan—sup- 
ported by Begin—which would send the IDF 
all the way to the Beirut-Damascus highway. 
The cabinet's reluctance, according to Schiff 
and Ya'ari, came as a disappointment to 
Sharon, who henceforth concealed more than 
he revealed about his plans to his fellow 
ministers. 

The picture of Sharon that one derives 
from this book is that of a conniving master of 
skulduggery who bullied those he couldn't 
fool. While the authors relentlessly unmask 
Sharon's deceptions and manipulative use of 
military information, they also provide ample 
reason to believe that other players may have 
conspired in their own deception. Sharon did 
not single-handedly hijack Israeli democracy; 
he was aided and abetted by a cabinet which 
all too often winked at his propensity to act 
first and seek approval later. In many ways, 
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the most enigmatic player was Begin, who 
seems at once to have been Sharon's ally and 
his dupe. Certainly, the prime minister was 
driven by a deep hatred of the *'terrorists" 
and especially their leader, Yàsir 'Arafat 
(whom Begin wanted ‘‘in his bunker" à la 
Hitler), but just what actions he counte- 
nanced to defeat the PLO are unclear. Nor is 
it clear to what degree Begin was cognizant of 
Sharon's grand plan. Begin little understood 
the intricacies of Lebanese politics, and it is 
possible that the bluff and bluster of Sharon 
had a telling effect on a malleable Begin—but 
the case remains to be examined. The impor- 
tant point, whatever the level of deception, 
was that ‘‘Begin gave Sharon his unqualified 
support and thereby became a full, if not 
always active partner in the conduct of the 
war and its consequences” (p. 303). 

As for the cabinet as a whole, it is hard to 
believe, but not necessarily untrue, that the 
ministers never got around to asking where 
the IDF was going, and for what purpose, 
when it passed the 40-kilometer line on the 
second day of the war. One senses that 
despite themselves and their apprehensions, 
the ministers were caught up in the great and 
infectious hubris of the summer of 1982 
(symptoms of which were not limited to Is- 
raeli leaders). To be sure, there were dissent- 
ing voices in the cabinet but they were whis- 
pering voices which were not sustained at the 
critical moments of decision. Thus, it is im- 
portant that the reader not get so caught up in 
the drumbeat of criticism of Sharon that the 
systemic weaknesses which permitted 
Sharon to chase his delusions are missed. It is 
not just that Sharon flouted Israel’s demo- 
cratic rules, as the authors put it, but that he 
was permitted to do so. The problem is not 
merely an aberrant politician, but the willing- 
ness of Israel’s most senior public officials to 
go blindly off to war, without any serious 
appreciation of its likely course or conse- 
quences. 

Several chapters in the book are particu- 
larly noteworthy. Chapter 5, no doubt re- 
flecting the strengths of Israeli intelligence, is 
an incisive and seemingly authoritative ac- 
count of the PLO’s attempt to preserve the 


ceasefire that had begun in July 1981 through 
the efforts of Philip Habib. The PLO failed to 
avert war, not only because men like Israeli 
Chief of Staff Eitan were absolutely chafing 
under the ceasefire, but because ' Arafat fate- 
fully sought to create a standing military 
force that not only evoked apprehension in 
Israel but which also invited attack by its 
very visibility. Even after the two days of 
shelling and counter-shelling that preceded 
the invasion of June 6, 'Arafat sought a 
restoration of the ceasefire. However, Israel 
was bent on war. When UNIFIL commander 
William Callaghan, acting for the UN, went 
to see Eitan to ask for a ceasefire, Eitan told 
him the invasion was 30 minutes away. 


Much of Israel's Lebanon War deals with 


the events in and around Beirut, scene of the 
September massacres at Sabra and Shatila, as 
well as the grinding siege of the summer of 
1982. For any skeptics, the authors offer 
persuasive evidence to show that Israel con- 
sistently violated ceasefires as well as com- 
mitments to the US, including her promise 
not to enter Ras Beirut. Schiff, one of the first 
correspondents to catch wind of the mass 
killings, played an important role in attempt- 
ing to alert responsible officials of the trag- 
edy. Most noteworthy was a phone call made 
by Communications Minister Mordechai Zip- 
pori to Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
while the butchery was still underway. 
Shamir, by way of explaining his inaction, 
later claimed that Zippori had not spoken of 
“slaughter” in the camps, but had only spo- 
ken of ‘‘unruliness’ by the Phalangists. It 
turns out that Schiff was in the room when 
Zippori made the call, and when he appeared 
before the Kahan Commission he was able to 
corroborate Zippori's unheeded warning to 
the foreign minister. But the account in the 
book is not much more revealing than the 
report of the Kahan Commission, at least 
with respect to the extent to which Israeli 
officials actually knew what was going on in 
the camps for three frightful days. Schiff and 
Ya'ari do show that the decision to send the 
Phalangists into the camps—certainly one of 
the most egregious decisions made by 
Sharon—was made without the approval of 


the cabinet or the prime minister, a matter 
that is astutely skirted in the commission 
report. One senses considerable restraint on 
the part of the authors in this chapter, a 
restraint indicated by the following comment: 
“If there is a moral to the painful episode of 
Sabra and Shatilla, it has yet to be acknowl- 
edged” (p. 285). 

There are a number of technical and factual 
errors in the book. Transliterations are often 
confusing since the Arab letter ‘‘kh’’ is often 
transliterated as ‘‘h’’, marking the book's 
Hebrew language origins. The word ‘‘terror- 
ist" is used in several places to refer to 
members of the PLO, an unnecessary bias in 
a book which amply proves that terror- 
violence might be imputed to numerous play- 
ers on the Lebanese killing ground, not just 
the PLO. Some dates are wrong, and in the 
first chapter the substitution of 1976 for 1975 
leads to a confusing chronology. Information 
about UNIFIL deployment is sometimes in- 
accurate in the text and on maps; for example 
the map on p. 131 depicts UNIFIL's area as 
extending to the coast, and a relatively small 
PLO deployment in the vicinity of Jwayya is 
grossly oversized. Bashir and Amin al- 
Jumayyil were not ''American-educated."' 
Müsà al-Sadr did not found a “‘leftist’’ militia, 
and al-Sadr disappeared not in 1979 but in 
1978. However, the errors in the book do not 
seriously detract from its value as the defini- 
tive volume on Jsrael’s Lebanon war. 

If a vainglorious war has any value, it is 
that it may induce political leaders to avoid 
repeating the foolishness. To the latter end, 
Israel's Lebanon War is a formidable contri- 
bution, as well as a cause for concern for 
those interested in the maintenance of the 
Israeli democracy. Finally, the authors offer 
revealing insights into the character and po- 
litical style of the architect of Israel's Leba- 
non war. 


Augustus Richard Norton is associate pro- 
fessor of comparative politics at the US 
Military Academy, West Point, New York. 
He is the author of a forthcoming book on the 
Shi'a in Lebanon, as well as a number of 
articles on Israeli policy in Lebanon. 
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PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


The Conquest of the Sahara, by Douglas 
Porch. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1984. xi 
+ 303 pages. Map. Notes to p. 320. Bibl. to p. 
324. Index to p. 332. $18.95. 


Reviewed by Richard L. Smith 


The writing of popular history is too often 
attempted by journalists who know little of 
historical research, or by historians who are 
incapable of making their subjects interest- 
ing. This book, however, is the best example 
of that genre, having an African topic, in 
some time. It is a beautiful piece of writing, 
especially in its use of similes and its vivid 
descriptions, equal to Alan Moorehead's 
books on the Nile in the richness of its style, 
but much better in content. For anyone who 
wants a lively account of one of the more 
romantic episodes in the history of European 
colonialism, this book will make excellent 
reading; with skillful promotion, it could 
make the best seller list in nonfiction. 

For scholars specializing in North Africa, 
West Africa, and particularly the Sahara, 
there may be some concern over the book's 
perspective and focus. The author arrived at 
this topic via two books on the French mili- 
tary, followed by one on the conquest of 
Morocco, published in 1982 (reviewed in 
MEJ 39:1:84). He is clearly in charge when 
discussing the evolution of the French army 
in the Sahara and its relationship with the 
high command in Algiers and the government 
in Paris. His basic theme—that the officers on 
the spot carried out their conquest in spite of, 
rather than because of, their orders—is stan- 
dard for French colonialism, although he 
adds important insight and new details. He is 
less satisfactory when his topic is Africa 
rather than the French, and the most dis- 
appointing part of the book is his attempt to 
introduce the setting (chapers 2 through 5). 
At worst this becomes a summary of descrip- 
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tions taken from certain explorers. Later, in 
discussing the conquest, the people of the 
Sahara are seen as the French saw them 
rather than in their own context. The 
Chaamba are not adequately examined, nor 
are the Tuaregs, who were not in the Ahaggar 
Confederation, although the Ajjer, Air, and 
Tingeregif played important roles. 

While the perspective is too narrow, the 
focus is often too diffuse. There are frequent 
digressions, as if the author has uncovered 
something too interesting to pass up, but not 
especially relevant to the topic. Whole chap- 
ters are digressions—Chapter 2 is devoted to 
the city of Tripoli, a colorful place very 
important for early exploration but which had 
nothing to do with the French conquest; and 
Chapter 12, on the Voulet-Chanoine mission, 
while it contains the most original research, 
concerns an incident which occurred in the 
western Sudan and is peripheral, at best, to 
Saharan history. 

To the wide audience that should be at- 
tracted to this book, such criticism may ap- 
pear as little more than pedantic quibbling. 
Indeed, if history is not to become the ethe- 
real preserve of the chosen few, it will be 
because of authors like Mr. Porch. 


Richard L. Smith, Department of History, 
Ferrum College. 


Ulémas, fondateurs, insurgés du Maghreb: 
XVII? siècle, by Jacques Berque. Paris: 
Sindbad, 1982. La Bibliothéque Arabe. 269 
pages. Notes to p. 291. Table of Contents to 
p. 297. FF 98.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Michael Brett 


Jacque Berque's is one of the great names in 
French North African, Arabic and Islamic 
studies. Of formidable linguistic and philo- 
sophical expertise, and vast range of knowl- 
edge and interest, he has applied himself to 
the understanding of an entire civilization and 
its history. To this end, he has been a prolific 
writer, but of a particular kind. His works are 
for the most part essays, long or short, which 


set out to suggest rather than document their 
conclusions from striking detail rather than 
organized evidence. An obscure text from the 
precolonial Maghrib, for example, is not the 
occasion for a piece of orthodox scholarship 
so much as for an imaginative leap to a high 
level of abstraction. In this procedure, the 
factual content of the text becomes less im- 
portant than the information it provides by its 
language, composition, assumptions and at- 
titude about the culture in which it was 
produced. The aim is to apprehend the cul- 
ture as a whole from such significant ex- 
amples. 

In two collections which Berque has so far 
made of essays of this kind, he has tried to 
illustrate the historical civilization of the 
precolonial Maghrib. The first, L'intérieur du 
Maghreb (reviewed by me in The Maghrib 
Review 4, nos. 4-6 (JI-D ’79)140-8), ranged 
over the whole of the Maghrib from the 15th 
to the 19th centuries. The second, reviewed 
here, concerns only Morocco, principally in 
the 17th century. 

Berque’s style, highly allusive, does not 
make for easy reading. He takes too much 
knowledge for granted, scarcely lets the 
reader judge for himself, and leaves him with 
the question. But behind the clouds of un- 
knowing, it would seem, a simple conviction 
lurks; behind the learned Orientalist, a West- 
ern rationalist stands. 

L'intérieur du Maghreb is a work dia- 
metrically opposed to the thesis of the French 
colonial school (which represented in the 
Maghrib that sterotypical Orientalism de- 
nounced by Edward Said) that the Islamic 
culture of precolonial North Africa was both 
alien and decadent. Berque wishes to com- 
pare North Africa with Europe, although his 
view of Islam as an all-embracing way of 
thinking will strike many as yet another ex- 
ample of Orientalist mystification. The book 
itself is inconclusive, and its suggestions, 
while sometimes attractive, become progres- 
sively less convincing. Nevertheless, in 
Ulémas, fondateurs, insurgés du Maghreb, 
Berque returns to the same method and line 
of thought, now concentrated upon a nar- 
rower period and place. 


The thesis, already adumbrated in the pre- 
vious volume, is that the rise of the Saadian 
and the 'Alawite dynasties in Morocco in the 
16th and 17th centuries created a nation state 
with all its early modern apparatus of army 
and bureaucracy. This much is familiar; what 
Berque is out to deny here is that the estab- 
lishment of strong central government by 
shurafa’, or chorfa, lineages which claimed 
descent from the Prophet, was a triumph over 
a backward form of Islam which in the first 
half of the 17th century plunged Morocco into 
the so-called *maraboutic crisis.” 
"Maraboutism'"" he regards as a word of 
abuse indiscriminately applied to all kinds of 
religious figures; the **maraboutic crisis” it- 
self must be resolved into the various ways in 
which various men of religion became intel- 
lectually reconciled to the victory of central 
government over local independence. Taking 
the character of this new monarchy almost 
for granted, it is this second theme which 
Berque here develops in a series of five 
studies of four individuals and their careers 
or works. 

He begins with Abū Mahall, ‘the man 
who would be king," and the principal 
insurgé of the title, who in 1612 captured 
Marrakesh and proclaimed himself sultan. 
Here we see, if anything, an anti-marabout, a 
jurist scandalized by saint-worship and su- 
perstition to the point of beginning a holy war 
for the purification of the faith. 

The principal fondateur on the other hand, 
is Muhammad al-Hajj, shaykh of the zāwiya 
of Dilà' in the Middle Atlas, who in the 
middle of the century became the acknowl- 
edged ruler of northern and central Morocco. 
He is normally referred to as the Marabout of 
Dilà', but though his power developed from 
his maraboutic role as arbitrator of the tribal 
disputes of the region, Berque insists that he 
and his family were 'ulamá', that is, scholars; 
they joined the government of the mountain 
Berbers to government according to the Is- 
lamic law. When finally defeated by the in- 
coming 'Alawites, it was at Fes that the 
family settled as a line of distinguished ju- 
rists. 
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From Fes under the 'Alawites come both 
of Berque's remaining subjects: 'ulamá' for 
whom the new monarchy was a fait ac- 
compli, and who as a result could only keep 
their personal independence. The first is the 
holy shakyh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Fasi, d.1680, a 
man of inner spirituality and outward indiffer- 
ence who remained unimpressed by the sul- 
tans, and died a popular saint. The second is 
his son, ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn al-Fasi, who died 
only five years later, in 1685. Where the 
father wrote nothing, the son wrote every- 
thing, not only the biography of his father on 
which Berque bases the previous chapter, but 
among other things a possibly ironic encyclo- 
pedia in verse. He also wrote a versified 
account of judicial practice at Fes, from 
which Berque derives a more positive picture 
of a class of legal scholars employing the 
learning of Islam to control and moderate the 
inevitable changes in the city’s life. 

The conclusions arrived at in the final 
chapter, however, are far from positive. Un- 
certainty afflicts the thesis both in regard to 
the state as well as the society. The central 
government established by the ‘Alawites, al- 
though freed by its black slave army from 
attachment to any particular group of sub- 
jects, was of an ancient rather than a modern 
type. Housed in the immense palace of 
Meknes, it justified the name of makhzan, or 
"store," by its exorbitant consumption; it 
was, says, Berque, ‘‘the insatiable silo of the 
nation," taking in far more than it gave out. It 
was far from ''priming the pump" of the 
national economy. Moreover, at the death of 
the great father-figure, the Sultan Isma‘il, in 
1727, it was overtaken by 20 to 30 years of 
fighting over the succession. 

Berque does in fact make the one point 
about this dynastic warfare which would sup- 
port his theory of nation building, namely 
that it did not lead to the overthrow of the 
*Alawite dynasty as similar squabbling had 
led to the elimination of the Saadians in the 
previous century. But how this political 
change might be related to changes in the 
structure of society and to its expression in 
terms of Islam is hypothetical. Berque would 
like to think that at Fes community was 
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giving way, not to class (too modern a con- 
cept), but to ''social stratification," and that 
the *ulamà' developed as an intelligentsia in 
ideological opposition to the state. By the 
beginning of the 19th century, therefore, not 
only would Morocco have experienced radi- 
cal change, but would have found the means 
to cope with it. This, however, is conjecture, 
and Berque simply looks forward to the day 
when accumulated research will prove him 
right or wrong. 

In the end, this book is something of a 
disappointment. It proves nothing—but that 
was to be expected. More seriously, it does 
not take us very far beyond the speculatións 
of the previous work, which the reader is 
entitled to expect from a full-length book. 
Essentially, it adds another chapter to that 
volume, on the ‘ulama’ of Fes, while modify- 
ing its view of the shurafa’ (few and localized, 
Berque now thinks, prior to the rise of the 
Saadians), and looking perhaps more favor- 
ably upon their state building. But the six 
propositions with which it concludes are sup- 
plementary to the 20 at the end of L'intérieur 
du Maghreb, which the book as a whole does 
nothing to confirm or deny. It is indubitably 
interesting, undoubtedly suggestive, and may 
well stimulate thought and provoke research. 
But it is a pity that its distinguished author 
has once again left the real task to others. 


Michael Brett, School of Oriental and Af- 
rican Studies, London University. 


ECONOMICS 


The Impact of Oil Revenues on Arab Gulf 
Development, by M. S. El Azhary. London: 
Croom Helm, and Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1984. 197 pages. Contri. to p. 199. 
Index to p. 203. $30.00. 

Industrial Progress in Small Oil-Exporting 
Countries: The Prospect for Kuwait, ed. by 
Maurice Girgis. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1983. xv + 239 pages. Appends. to p. 
242. Index to p. 255. $30.00. 


The Arab Gulf Economy in a Turbulent Age, 
by Hazem Beblawi. New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1984. 235 pages. Index to p. 241. 
$27.50. 

The Oil Companies and the Arab World, by 
Giacomo Luciani. New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1984. 191 pages. Index to p. 197. 
$25.00. 


Reviewed by Odeh Aburdene 


Throughout the 1970s, the oil-exporting na- 
tions of the Gulf capitalized on their control 
of a scarce and expensive commodity. Then 
came the 1980s, which dealt harshly with the 
notion that oil is scarce and expensive. Given 
the temporarily changed circumstances in the 
world energy picture, what is the future eco- 
nomic and financial status of the Gulf states 
and their relationship with major inter- 
national oil companies? The answer is pro- 
posed in four new books that start from a 
wide variety of premises, but focus on the 
central question of oil and development. 

The Impact of Oil Revenues on Arab Gulf 
Development contains the proceedings of a 
symposium held at the University of Exeter 
in October 1982. It covers a wide field: oil, 
agriculture, industry, banking, population 
and manpower. The book points out that the 
economies of the oil-exporting countries of 
the Arabian Peninsula are lopsided; depend- 
ing upon large oil reserves but virtually no 
other natural resources. 

Industrial Progress in Small Oil-Exporting 
Countries: The Prospect for Kuwait is a col- 
lection of essays by different specialists writ- 
ten primarily for economists concerned with 
the question of industrialization in Kuwait. 
Although some of the empirical studies refer 
specifically to Kuwait, the bulk of the analy- 
ses, methodologies, policy options and rec- 
ommendations are readily applicable to other 
member nations of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council. 

The book explains clearly that unlike 
nearly all other developing countries, Kuwait 
has not attempted to promote industrial 
growth primarily by increasing its per capita 
income, reducing its rate of unemployment, 


or enhancing its national welfare. These ob- 
jectives, which have long been considered 
central to economic development programs 
in less developed countries, take a secondary 
role in Kuwait, as well as in other small, rich 
oil-based economies in the region. These 
countries, which already have achieved high 
levels of per capita income, no unemploy- 
ment and a relatively high level of national 
economic welfare, ‘‘aim to achieve two 
goals: A diversified economic structure in the 
short run and a self-sustainable level of eco- 
nomic growth in the long run in preparation 
for the inevitable post-oil era” (p. 4). 

The Arab Gulf Economy in a Turbulent 
Age, focuses on the enormous financial and 
oil wealth of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Abu 
Dhabi and Qatar. In the author's view, these 
countries nonetheless remain politically, eco- 
nomically and militarily vulnerable and de- 
pendent: ‘‘The establishment of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) in 1981 was a 
step to bring together the Gulf States and 
prepare the ground to join their forces in the 
economic, political and military spheres. This 
remains, however, a first step, and a long way 
is yet to be covered before speaking of new 
political, economic and military reality. A 
long history of fragmentation, feud, personal 
rivalry and at times, mistrust, cannot be 
eliminated miraculously by the stroke of a 
GCC” (p. 23). 

The major virtue of these books lies in 
raising a fundamental point, that these coun- 
tries are addicted to oil and dependent on 
foreign labor, and rely totally on imported 
goods and services. 

On the other hand, their major flaw is the 
failure of the authors to emphasize that eco- 
nomic modernization is unfeasible when most 
of the native population in these societies is 
not involved, in an occupational sense, in the 
development process. Few of their citizens 
bother to train as electricians or plumbers. 
The educated slide into soft seats in govern- 
ment offices, while the uneducated prefer 
semi-independent jobs, such as drivers or 
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messengers, to the regimentation of a fac- 
tory. Finally, development begins with peo- 
ple. The Gulf countries have very few people 
and are not keen on waves of permanent 
immigrants coming to help with their nation 
building, as happened in the US in the 19th 
century. 

These books would be hard going for read- 
ers lacking a strong background in oil eco- 
nomics or economic development. Neverthe- 
less, students of the subject will find them 
well researched, and they are a must for 
every serious student of the economics of the 
GCC, even though they suffer somewhat 
from an academic utopianism. 

The Oil Companies and the Arab World is 
a thorough study of the structure of the 
international oil industry, examining the rela- 
tionship between a group of ten international 
oil companies (six American: Amoco, 
Exxon, Gulf, Mobil, Chevron and Texaco; 
and four European: BP, CFP, Elf and Shell) 
and the Arab countries. The book asserts that 
the relationship between these two main 
groups will potentially determine the future 
structure of the industry at the international 
level. Furthermore, the author disputes the 
notion that oil supplies have been seriously 
threatened. Prices did rise sharply, but quan- 
tities have been only marginally reduced. 
Moreover, reductions in the volume of inter- 
nationally traded oil have often been caused 
by a drop in demand rather than unilateral 
cuts in exports: ‘‘Even the historic embargo 
of 1973 was exaggerated by both exporters 
and importers for political reasons, and no 
country had serious trouble finding the oil it 
needed. Before the embargo could start bit- 
ing, it was lifted, while prices were being 
raised” (p. 181). 

The author makes it clear that once the 
control of the oil companies over petroleum 
supplies began to crumble, governments 
stepped in, but did so ‘‘with their instruments 
and their understanding. The instruments 
available to governments are mostly military 
and diplomatic, and, to a more limited extent 
financial. Their understanding is again mostly 
in political and military terms, certainly not in 
industrial ones. Thus the issue of stabilizing 
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oil supplies came to be seen in connection 
with a Soviet threat, with supposedly strong 
political instability in the region, with the 
threat of Islamic fundamentalism, with ques- 
tions of terrorism and sea lanes, and so on" 
(p. 102). 

Despite the fact that the major oil compa- 
nies have lost ground vis-à-vis the oil produc- 
ing nations, Luciani argues *'that govern- 
ments and companies are in a dialectic rela- 
tionship. It would be absurd to argue that the 
companies have all the initiative, but equally 
absurd to say that only government policies 
matter” (p. 97). 

The author concludes by stating that the 
issue of stabilization of oil supplies ‘‘in the 
long run remains very relevant to the oil 
companies, and discoveries made outside the 
Arab world are certainly not such as to make 
access to Arab oil irrelevant, or even mar- 
ginal. Quite the contrary, the size of Arab 
reserves creates a situation of uncertainty on 
the economic value of reserves located else- 
where, thus leading to the paradoxical situa- 
tion that it has been cheaper to acquire re- 
serves on Wall Street than by engaging in 
actual exploration” (p. 158). 

In sum, Luciani's book provides new anal- 
ysis and interpretations of the international 
oil market as it relates to Arab oil and inter- 
national oil companies. It is essentially a 
revisionist view of Middle East oil. It reflects 
an attempt at realistic interpretation of the oil 
crisis and rejects the overly simplistic view 
that is based so often on blind anti-Arab 
rhetoric. The book provides a challenge to 
academics, oil economists, policy makers 
and journalists. It fulfills admirably the gen- 
eral purpose of the author and is highly 
recommended for specialists. 


Dr. Odeh Aburdene, Occidental Petroleum 
Corporation. 


ISLAM 


Islam and Politics, by John L. Esposito. 


Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 
1984. Contemporary Issues in the Middle 
East. xviii + 239 pages. Notes to p. 251. Bibl. 
to p. 257. Index to p. 273. $28.00 cloth. $12.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Christopher Van Hollen 


The average American discovered Islam just 
six years ago, in 1979. That year was an 
eventful one in the Muslim world, witnessing 
the overthrow of the Shah of Iran, the seizure 
of the American hostages in Tehran, the 
takeover of the Grand Mosque in Mecca, 
attacks on American embassies in Islamabad 
and Tripoli, and the Soviet Union's invasion 
of Muslim Afghanistan. It also happened to 
be Islam's 14th centennial year. 

Since then, there has been an outpouring of 
books on all aspects of a faith and culture 
which now command the allegiance of about 
one billion adherents in almost every country 
in the world. 

John Esposito has been particularly effec- 
tive in explaining Islamic revivalism to a 
bewildered American public. Already editor 
or author of four earlier works on various 
aspects of Islam, Esposito in his latest book 
seeks to explain the interaction between reli- 
gion and politics in the contemporary Muslim 
world. In this effort, he has achieved a no- 
table success. 

Esposito sets the stage for assessing politi- 
cal Islam today by succinctly describing the 
early centuries of the faith, the rise and fall of 
the medieval empires and the views of lead- 
ing Muslim political writers and activists— 
including Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, 
Muhammad Abduh, Hasan al-Banna, Sayyid 
Qutb, and Mawlana Mawdidi. He also dis- 
cusses the crisis in Islamic history and Mus- 
lim identity precipitated by the advent of 
European colonialism and the imposition 
upon Muslim societies of Western political 
and cultural systems. 

As a result, at the end of World War II 
there were only six independent or quasi- 
independent Muslim countries. Today there 
are 40-odd, as well as large Muslim minorities 
in many others, including India and the So- 


viet Union. Islam is the world’s second larg- 
est and its fastest-growing faith. 

Within this large community of all Muslims 
(the umma) there is a very general consensus 
on the basic principles of the faith. But there 
is little agreement on such specific issues as 
the form of Islamic goverments, nationalist 
vs. pan-Islamic concepts, the role of the 
clergy (‘ulama’), the place of Islamic law 
(shari‘a), and the position of women. 
“Whose Islam are we talking about?" 
Esposito asks. Is it that enunciated by King 
Fahd, the Ayatallah Khumayni, Colonel 
Qadhdhafi, or President Zia ul-Haq? And, 
again, ‘What Islam?" How can Muslims 
decide which practices are ''genuinely Is- 
lamic” and which are manipulative tactics by 
ruling elites to hold power against opponents 
who also use Islamic symbols to arouse the 
public against traditional regimes? This is the 
issue posed today to ‘‘establishment Islam’’ 
vs. **popular Islam." 

Esposito wisely does not try to answer 
these questions. Instead, he examines coun- 
tries as case studies, highlighting his thesis 
that diversity rather than homogeneity has 
marked the role of Islam in the formation and 
internal politics of Muslim states. Turkey 
remains the only Muslim majority country to 
create a totally secular state. Pakistan is a 
country founded on religion but one in which 
the Islamic cement shattered over 
Bangladesh. Saudi Arabia is a self- 
proclaimed Islamic state, but its model has 
not been adopted elsewhere. Egypt still has 
not resolved the tensions between secularists 
and fundamentalists which erupted in the 
assassination of Anwar al-Sadat. In Libya, 
Colonel Qadhdhafi’s idiosyncratic brand of 
Islamic socialism has caused strains with the 
‘ulama’ at home and has aroused fears 
abroad. 

On the international level, as Esposito 
notes, there has also been little consensus. 
Muslims generally reacted with jubilation in 
1973 when the perceived Egyptian ‘‘tri- 
umph'"' over Israel and the Arab oil embargo 
seemed to signal an end to a centuries-long 
decline in Islamic fortunes. This restoration 
of pride, identity, and self-confidence re- 
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inforced a revival in Islamic practices and 
political activity which was already under- 
way. But except in a few cases, such as on 
Afghanistan and the Palestine question, the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference has 
been unable to develop broad-based agree- 
ment on political pan-Islamic issues. 

It is too early to tell whether Islamic resur- 
gence has peaked or whether it will become 
an increasingly potent force in the years 
ahead. Despite fears about a domino effect, 
the Iranian revolution has not been replicated 
elsewhere; oil power is not what it used to be; 
traditional regimes continue to demonstrate 
remarkable durability. Yet many believe that 
repercussions from events in Lebanon, in- 
action on the Palestine issue and the cor- 
rosive corruption and socioeconomic dispari- 
ties in many Muslim countries will stoke the 
fires of greater Islamic militancy. 

No one answers these questions with cer- 
tainty. But John Esposito's excellent book 
provides two essential ingredients for a clear 
understanding of the political impulses surg- 
ing through today's Muslim world: first, the 
historical and religio-philosophical context 
within which Muslims act today and think 
about tomorrow; second, a balanced analysis 
of the issues facing individual Muslims and 
their governments as they seek to develop a 
synthesis which meets the needs of the mod- 
ern world while preserving vital elements of a 
1400-year old Islamic heritage. 


Christopher Van Hollen is the director of 
the American Institute for Islamic Affairs, 
The American University, Washington, D.C. 


Islam: The Political and Religious Life of a 
World Community, ed. by Marjorie Kelly. 
New York: Praeger, 1984. xii + 292 pages. 
Gloss. to p. 298. Bibl. to p. 312. Index to p. 
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paper. 

Islam in the World, by Malise Ruthven. Ox- 
ford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1984. 362 pages. Refs. to p. 375. Fur- 
ther Reading to p. 378. Gloss. to p. 387. Index 
to p. 400. $24.95 cloth. $8.95 paper. 
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Reviewed by Norma Salem 


Both of these books are unusual in that they 
go beyond the usual academic works: 
Marjorie Kelly is a consultant to the Foreign 
Policy Association and Malise Ruthven is *'a 
freelance writer and consultant on the Middle 
East.’’ While Kelly structured the work, aca- 
demics wrote the majority of its chapters; 
Ruthven's book, however, is largely her own 
work. 

Both works attempt to offer '*a comprehen- 
sive account” of Islam and the Muslims to 
the ‘‘general reader.” Both include chapters 
on the Qur'àn, the Prophet and the history of 
the Muslim communities, and Kelly's also 
examines specific topics such as law and the 
family. 

Unlike many of the books and articles on 
Islam in politics written hastily in the after- 
math of the Iranian Revolution, Kelly's col- 
lection is a well-structured synthesis of re- 
cent scholarship in the fields of Islamic and 
Middle Eastern studies. The articles are of 
consistently high caliber but a few statements 
need to be nuanced. For example, it is im- 
plied that the Aga Khan Isma'ilis do not 
believe in a continuous line of imams when 
they do (p. 17). It is also stated that ‘All was 
the adopted son of Muhammad" (p. 59) 
which, as far as I know, was not the case. 
The statement, ‘‘Some colonizing states were 
more benevolent or beneficient than others, 
and conditions often simply depended on 
who formulated or administered colonial poli- 
cies” (p. 149-50) seems to give colonialism 
too much credit. 

The chapter on the present situation opens 
with the statement, ‘‘At the heart of contem- 
porary Islamic revivalism is a search for 
identity in the modern world" (p. 197). Yet, 
the analysis does not delve beyond the pa- 
thology of what may be termed ''anomie"' to 
establish the link between ''identity" and 
political issues, particularly the problem of 
political legitimacy in many Islamic coun- 
tries. Beyond the moral or ethical specifics of 
Islam, political ‘‘identity’’ can serve as the 
source of symbols for political mobilization. 


On the whole, however, this is an enjoyable 
book. 

As the work of a non-Muslim and a 
nonspecialist, Ruthven's book has a welcome 
freshness to it and contains less distortion 
and bias than many specialized books. Yet 
the author does not seem to have completely 
evaded some of the prevalent ‘‘Orientalist”’ 
judgments which are now being called into 
question. 

For example, the book refers to the pre- 
sumed ‘‘absence of juridical personality in 
the Muslim law’’ (p. 177). In the first place, 
the concept of ‘‘juridical personality" was 
developed explicitly in Western law quite 
late, during the 19th century.! Second, one 
may argue that the concept existed implicitly 
in the shari'a as deduced from the institution 
of wagf or habus. Moreover, the author con- 
siders this lack to be due to the exaggerated 
individualism of the Shari'a (p. 176). Yet only 
five pages later (p. 181) he judges the Muslims 
hold ‘‘a religious ideology built on the social 
foundations of tribalism.”’ 

Another questionable assertion is that 
“from the beginning there were elements in 
the Shiite faith which made it particularly 
appealing to the Persian’’ (p. 220). Ruthven 
here confuses metahistory and history, a mis- 
take he himself warns against, and verges on 
racism (p. 220-1). Some of the greatest Sunni 
authors were ‘‘Persian’’ while some of the 
most important early Shi‘as were "Arab." 
Moreover, other than Safavid Iran, some of 
the most important Shi'i states were Arab in 
culture: the Zaydis, Idrisids, Fatimids, 
Hamdanids, Qarmátis, etc. 

Both books tend to overemphasize the 
influence of the West in Islamic history, and 
tend to neglect local conditions, and the 
influence of the further ‘‘East’’ (China, India, 
Russia). 

However, these remarks should not detract 
from the value of the books which I recom- 
mend to the specialist as much as to the 
nonspecialist. For the latter, they serve as a 


]. See Habib Bourguiba, Islam and the Cre- 
ation of Tunisia, by Norma Salem. (London: 
Croom Helm, 1984), Chapter 5. 


readily accessible introduction to Islam, 
while for the former they provide an interest- 
ing challenge. 


Norma Salem, Institute Québécois de 
Recherche sur la Culture. 


Islam i - obshchestvo: Opyt istoriko- 
sotsiologicheskogo issledovaniia (Islam and So- 
ciety: An Essay in Historical-Sociological In- 
vestigation), by T. S. Saidbaev. 2nd ed. Mos- 
cow: Nauka GRVL, 1984. 276 pages. Notes 
to p. 283. Bibl. to p. 301. Rbl. 1.40. 
Sovremennyi islam i problemy ateisticheskogo 
vospitaniia (Modern Islam and Problems of 
Atheistic Education), ed. by V. I. Garadzha, 
et al. Moscow: Mysl’. 1983. Voprosy 
nauchnogo ateizma, Vol. 31. 309 pages. Rbl. 
1.30. 

Islam na severnom kavkaze (Islam in the 
Northern Caucasus), by Anatolii Avksent'ev. 
2nd ed. Stravropol, USSR: Stavropol'skoe 
knizhnoe izd-vo, 1984. 280 pages. Notes to p. 
286. Rbl. .45. 

Muslims in the Soviet Union, by Leon Ermin. 
Moscow: Novosti. 1984. 55 pages. n.p. 


Reviewed by Sergei Shuiskii 


Forty to 50 million people of Turkic and 
Iranian descent provide rich numerical data 
for a certain variety of views on Islam in the 
Soviet Union; the sheer numbers put it 
among the larger Muslim-populated coun- 
tries. In this regard, the output of Soviet 
studies on Islam appears minimal, and the 
titles under review here reflect more on the 
paucity of published materials than anything 
else. 

Two of the books are in their second ex- 
panded editions. The third is a collection of 
articles in the prestigious series ‘‘Problems of 
Scientific Atheism." Not surprisingly, the 
study of local Islam is possible in the Soviet 
Union only within atheistic propaganda stud- 
ies (or in rarer cases, ethnography), and 
hence the authors of these works are either 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
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(CPSU) officials or faculty members of insti- 
tutions specializing in atheistic propaganda. 

The most important of the four books is the 
one by Dr. Talib Sarymsakovich Saidbaev 
(once a professor at the High Communist 
Youth League School in Moscow). His book 
was first published in 1978 in 11,000 copies, 
the 1984 second edition in 8,900, which al- 
most instantly sold out on the local market. 
Saidbaev's work is a pioneering study of 
Soviet Islam on the sociological plane, within 
a historical perspective. As a true atheistic 
propagandist, Saidbaev is interested not only 
in showing the impact of the past but, rather, 
in exposing the mechanism of the impact in 
the microenvironment, that is, family, 
school, working collective, and so on. Con- 
trary to other Soviet interpretations, he does 
not blame the resilience of Islam on Islamic 
authorities or their activities. He advocates a 
multifaceted approach to Islam, instead of 
concentrating on an individual analysis of 
each Muslim, which seems to be the method- 
ology of many publications. Saidbaev ap- 
pears to be against any emphasis on national 
uniqueness. This may be interpreted as sup- 
portive of both the pan-Islamic and Soviet 
models. The bibliography to his book in- 
cludes over 500 entries (in Russian only) 
aside from the canonical works by Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin. 

The Garadzha collection on Islam (the sec- 
ond such in the 30 years of the series' exist- 
ence) is only partially devoted to Islam in the 
USSR. Atheistic education in the environ- 
ment where Islam is undergoing a certain 
modernization is contrasted (in its ideal, to be 
sure) with growing Islamic propaganda. This 
treatment differs from Saidbaev's. Curiously, 
the latter's book is not cited even though 
some of his ideas are incorporated. The gen- 
eral level of the section on Soviet Islam 
represented by authors from Central Asian 
capitals, Makhachkala and Moscow, is lower 
than the one on Islam outside the USSR. 

Anatolii Avksent'ev's book on Islam in the 
Northern Caucasus (without Daghestan) as- 
pires to few academic merits. After an exten- 
sive historical survey of Islam in the area, the 
author treats the unique phenomenon of 
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muridism (lit.: ‘‘apprenticeship”’ to a particu- 
lar imam) in a variety of its aspects. 
Avksent'ev, a local veteran of atheistic prop- 
aganda, makes use of archives and local 
(hence unavailable elsewhere) publications. 
His advocacy for a wider participation of the 
local CPSU personalities in atheistic propa- 
ganda reveals their reluctance to be mixed in 
the affairs of religion (terroristic reprisals are 
cited as one of the reasons). The factual data 
cited in the book (the most interesting read- 
ing) is repeated from its first edition of 1974. 
The fourth title, by Leon Emin, has only 
one merit for citation. It features photographs 
of the four heads of the Spiritual Directorates 
of the USSR. This clearly shows that the 
booklet is not meant for the internal Soviet 
market but will be widely accessible in Soviet 
missions and planes around the world. 


Sergei Shuiskii, Library of Congress. 


Marriage and Sexuality in Islam; A Transla- 
tion of al-Ghazali’s Book on the Etiquette of 
Marriage from the Ihya’, by Madelain Farah. 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 
1984. xii + 126 pages. Appends. to p. 140. 
Notes to p. 167. Bibl. to p. 177. Index to p. 
185. $20.00. 


Reviewed by Amal Rassam 


Abü-Hamid al-Ghazali (1058-1111 AD) is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most influential 
medieval Muslim scholars and jurists. He is 
the author of a 40-book compendium, Ihyd’ 
*ulüm al-din or Revival of the Religious Sci- 
ences, of which the Etiquette of Marriage is 
the 12th. As its title indicates, the book is a 
treatise on Muslim sexual ethics and conjugal 
duties as interpreted by al-Ghazali, who 
bases his synthesis on figh (Islamic jurispru- 
dence), hadith (traditions and sayings of the 
Prophet), and on the beliefs and customary 
practices of Arab Muslim society. 
Al-Ghazali's book discusses such topics as 
the marriage contract, virginity, adultery, di- 
vorce, and the general status of women, all 


viewed within the general matrix of proper 
Muslim conduct. 

Madelain Farah's book offers an annotated 
translation of the major parts of al-Ghazali's 
treatise as well as a useful if uncritical intro- 
duction to al-Ghazàli and to the issues of 
sexuality and marriage in Islam. 

As was the case with medieval Christianity 
and as is the case today with orthodox Juda- 
ism, sexual behavior and marriage in the 
Islamic tradition are considered to be within 
the domain of religious law and ethics. This, 
of course, is consistent with a general ideo- 
logical orientation that denies secularism in 
principal and views all of existence as the 
affirmation of God's Will as revealed to his 
prophets. The current ascendency of Muslim 
fundamentalism in the political arena has 
once more brought to the fore the general 
issues of the role of Muslim law or shari'a in 
Muslim society, especially in the areas that 
deal with the legal and social status of 
women. It is within this new context that 
al-Ghazali’s book acquires special relevance 
today: It constitutes one of the authoritative 
sources for legitimizing a conservative view 
of women and their proper place in society. 

What, then, does al-Ghazali say about sex- 
uality and about women? For a full answer, 
one needs to analyze the Book on Etiquette of 
Marriage as well as al-Ghazali's 23rd book of 
the compendium: The Evils of the Two Ap- 
petites: The Stomach and the Genitals. What 
is crystal clear is al-Ghazalr's patriarchal ide- 
ology, one that denies women intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual parity with men. This 
basic and unquestioned assumption is, in 
turn, utilized to justify the relegation of 
women to the status of wards of men who 
must instruct, protect and provide for the 
women, be they sisters, wives or mothers. 
Al-Ghazali relies heavily (and perhaps selec- 
tively) on fiqh and hadith to buttress a view of 
women as mentally deficient, devious, evil, 
and childish creatures (see inter alia, pp. 94, 
97, 98,122). At one point he sums up: ‘‘Thus 
there is evil and weakness in them [women]; 
while diplomacy and harshness are a cure for 
evil, consolation and mercy are the cure for 
weakness." (p. 98). In other words, the 


proper way to treat women is through a 
combination of harshness and mercy. 
Women, on the other hand, must at all times 
obey, respect, and seek to please their hus- 
bands. Obedience to the husband, in fact, is 
considered by al-Ghazali to be a basic prin- 
ciple of Islam, and he quotes a saying of the 
Prophet which states that, *'If a woman prays 
her five (daily) prayers, fasts during the 
month (of Ramadan), perserves her chastity, 
and obeys her husband, she will enter the 
Paradise of her Lord.” (p. 120). 

While it is true that the general outline of 
Muslim sexual ideology is fairly well known, 
there is no doubt that by translating 
al-Ghazálr's treatise, Madelain Farah has 
made available to English readers a major 
source for the study of Muslim tradition as it 
pertains to the regulation of sexuality and the 
organization of marriage. 


Amal Rassam, Queens College and the 
Graduate Center, CUNY, New York. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Armenian Quarter of Jerusalem: Urban 
Life Behind Monastery Walls, by Victor 
Azarya. Berkeley, CA: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1984. xvi + 190 pages. Notes to p. 
229. Bibl. to p. 244. Index to p. 252. $22.50. 


Reviewed by James H. Tashjian 


In this study, Victor Azarya, senior lecturer 
in the Department of Sociology and Social 
Anthropology at the Hebrew University, fo- 
cuses on the "patterns of residence” (ix) of 
about 2,000 lay Armenians currently living 
within the walls of the ancient Monastery of 
Saint James (Hagop), the centrum of the 
Armenian Quarter of Jerusalem's Old City. 
The author is primarily interested in the 
modus vivendi of both groups: the lay people, 
most of whom sought shelter in the monas- 
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tery from the political turmoil and violence, 
not of their own making, that had forced them 
from their homes; and the monks themselves, 
who have had to make many adjustments as 
people seeking a temporary haven have be- 
come permanent tenants of their clerical es- 
tablishment. In mingling with and administer- 
ing to the worldly needs of the lay com- 
munity, the monks are diverted from their 
religious routine, while the newcomers have 
had to alter their own ''patterns of resi- 
dence” to conform to the spiritual nature of 
the cloister. 

Under such conditions, the author believes 
friction is inevitable. He does a splendid job 
of using academic sociological tools to il- 
luminate the complex relationship between 
the two groups, which has occasionally 
erupted into outright conflict. 

Unfortunately, the author's unassailable 
sociological interpretations often betray 
rather tentative related historical judgments; 
his thesis would have benefited from a more 
thorough consideration of the unique histori- 
cal context—that of expatriation and longing 
for return—of the Armenian subjects of his 
study. 

For example, (pp. 115-6) Azarya professes 
uncertainty as to what brought about the 
remarkable metamorphosis in sentiment 
among the lay and clerical congregations 
from one of hostility towards the ambitions of 
Archbishop Eghishe (Elisha) Derderian to be 
enthroned as Armenian Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, to support for him rather than his rival, 
Archbishop Tiran Nersoyan, who was fa- 
vored by the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin, in 
Soviet Armenia. But there is no secret to 
what brought about the shift: Derderian had 
been wooing and finally won over those pow- 
erful Armenian agencies abroad opposed to 
Soviet efforts to win the patriarchy for its 
candidate. When it emerged that the struggle 
had changed from a personal dual between a 
pair of ambitious clerics into the added dis- 
Brace of international politicking, the faithful 
reluctantly submerged their distress with the 
self-seeking archbishop and acquiesced in his 
elevation. The public opted for the lesser of 
two evils. 
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In addition, it is clear that the unrest at 
Saint James is a local manifestation of the 
general frustration of Armenian communities 
worldwide. Many Armenians are weary of 
the limbo in which they have lived for years 
and want their leadership to transcend petty 
politics in order to work together towards 
something in which all have a stake: the 
establishment of an internationally recog- 
nized sovereign, united Armenian homeland. 
It is this psychological situation among the 
Armenians of the diaspora which gives added 
meaning to the particular events described by 
Azarya in his book, the recognition of which 
would have made his study richer. 


James H. Tashjian for 35 years edited The 
Armenian Review, Boston. He is compiler- 
editor of My Name is Saroyan (Coward, 
McCann: Putnam Sons, NY, 1984). 


ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Mugarnas: An Annual on Islamic Art and 
Architecture, Vol. 2: The Art of the Mamluks, 
ed. by Oleg Grabar. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1984. Sponsored by the 
Agha Khan Program for Islamic Architecture 
at Harvard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 181 pages. 222 black 
and white illus. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Caroline Williams 


In its second appearance, Muqarnas has cho- 
sen as its theme the art of a dynasty for which 
the sobriquet ''The Renaissance of Islam" 
has been applied.! The resulting volume is 


1. The essays in this volume are selected 
papers from a symposium held at the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, May 1981, in connec- 
tion with an art exhibition, ‘‘The Renaissance of 
Islam: The Art of the Mamluks.” A catalogue by 
Esin Atil under the same title was published by the 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 1981. 


one in which both the specialist and the 
general reader may delve with profit. 

The 14 essays, by historians of art and fact, 
by archeologists and museum curators, are 
judiciously chosen and organized. Oleg 
Grabar, in an introduction, and Ira Lapidus, 
in a summation, present overviews which 
give both structure and dimension to this 
extraordinary period, while also probing its 
central paradox: namely, that for all the 
quantity of material and variety of sources, 
the broader question of ‘‘methodological im- 
plications” (p. 2). and *'cultural meaning"' (p. 
181) remain to be dealt with by those engaged 
in its study. 

Five general essays about the dynasty fol- 
low. The Mamlüks, in court and ceremony, 
are introduced in an essay by Karl Stowas- 
ser. Cairo, their city and haven, is fleshed out 
in descriptions by André Raymond on its 
population and extent, by John Alden Wil- 
liams on the connection of its urbanization 
and monument construction, and by Laila 
* Ali Ibrahim on the residences in which they 
lived. A large cache of late 14th century 
documentation recently discovered in Jerusa- 
lem is discussed by Donald Little, while 
David King presents an overview of Mamlük 
contributions to astronomy. 

The six final essays deal with specific art 
areas and problems. They indicate that 
Mamluk art, the result of lavish and extensive 
patronage, was highly complex. It was an art 
which operated at several levels (the royal- 
ceremonial, the religious-economic, and the 
personal-familial); peaked at several periods 
(1300-1380 and 1460-1510) and was respon- 
sive to many foreign influences (Iranian, 
Anatolian, Chinese, even European). These 
essays also remind us that for the most part 
the ‘‘art historian holds a key to understand- 
ing the culture of all classes that may surpass 
the sources available to historians who deal 
only with texts” (p. 180). James Allan shows 
that the archeological evidence of the decline 
in the quality of metalwork in the 
mid-Mamlük period (1380-1460) is paralleled 
by literary records which cite reasons for this 
decline; Mamlik pottery is discussed by 
Marilyn Jenkins, who pioneers a base for the 


study of underglaze painted ware, and by 
George Scanlon, who interprets a shard 
count at Fustát; Louise Mackie’s study of 
Mamlik silks offers valuable material on both 
its relationship with other media (metal) and 
the international market (China); manuscripts 
are covered by David James, who discusses 
the Quràn of Rukn al-Din Baybars 
al-Jashnagir, the earliest in a vigorous tradi- 
tion of Qur'àn illumination, and Esin Atil, 
who sheds new light on the innovative pa- 
tronage and library of Sultan al-Ghuri, the 
only Mamlük sultan to reveal a strong inter- 
est in literature. 

The volume itself is clearly printed and 
visually well supplied with photographs, 
maps, plans and figures. Two corrections and 
a puzzlement should be noted. Plate 9 shows 
not the ‘‘Shari‘ Bayn al-Qasrayn"' as titled 
but the Darb al-Ahmar, with the twin mina- 
rets of the Mosque of al-Mu'ayyad in the 
background, and Plate 12, which featues the 
Sabil-Kuttab of Ruqayya Dudu, is not a 
“drawing after Prisse d’Avennes’’ as label- 
led, but is from R. Hay, Illustrations of 
Cairo.2 The puzzlement is over the choice of 
cover illustration, an underglaze painted tile 
from Damascus 1425-1450, which with its 
decoration of grape cluster, pinks and peach 
blossoms is more readily associated with 
Ottoman tiles of the 16th century than with 
the Mamlük period for which it is chosen. 

But these are small quibbles about a book 
which is a pleasure to recommend to all 
those interested in the Mamluks and in the 
renaissance of Islamic civilization over which 
they reigned. 


Caroline Williams, Center for Middle East 
Studies, University of Texas, Austin. 


2. Drawn on stone by J. C. Bourne, under the 
superintendence of Owen B. Carter, Architect 
(London: Tilt and Bogue, 1840). 
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Critical Perspectives on Modern Persian Liter- 
ature, ed. by Thomas M. Ricks. Washington, 
DC: Three Continents Press, 1984. xxvii + 
469 pages. Bibl. to p. 500. Biographical Notes 
to p. 510. $40.00. 

Prophets of Doom: Literature as a 
Socio-Political Phenomenon in Modern Iran, 
by M. R. Ghanoonparvar. Lanham, MD: 
University Press of America, 1984. xiv + 200 
pages. Bibl. to p. 222. Index to p. 227. $23.50 
cloth. $12.25 paper. 


Reviewed by John Green 


The relationship of a writer and his work to 
society has been a major issue in 20th century 
Iran, where changes in social and political 
attitudes have gone hand in hand with literary 
development, where almost all of the litera- 
ture of the national language is produced at 
home and is thus rarely read in isolation from 
the Iranian social context, and where promi- 
nent writers are personally known to a rela- 
tively high percentage of those who read their 
work. To a large degree the very nature of the 
situation has thus tended to impose social 
involvement, or accountability for the lack of 
it, on the writer. 

Throughout most of the period of modern- 
ist prerevolutionary literature (1921-1979), 
Iranian writers were deeply preoccupied with 
their self-designated role in society as ‘‘com- 
mitted’’ intellectuals upon whom it was in- 
cumbent to demonstrate social concern in 
literary art. The perceived gravity of this 
obligation could damage a writer’s literary 
prestige if he accepted high visibility employ- 
ment with the Shah’s government, thereby 
becoming tainted by association, as did 
Parviz N. Khanlari and Sadiq Chubak, both 
excellent craftsmen whose work many read- 
ers could not evaluate on its own merits 
because of this employment stigma. Ironi- 
cally, the political aspects of Chubak’s 1963 
novel Tangsir were widely recognized only 
when the book was made into a movie which 
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could be seen by illiterates and other people 
unfamiliar with the literary controversies and 
concerns of the minority intellectual commu- 
nity. On the other hand, irregular and low- 
status government employment, such as that 
held by literary artists and critics Jalal Al-e 
Ahmad and Samad Behrangi, both of whom 
worked sporadically as teachers, seems to 
have had no negative effects. Both these men 
were highly respected as producers of ‘‘co- 
mmitted"' literary art. 

By mid-1979, Pahlavi censorship, public 
apathy, and finally the repression and censor- 
ship of the Khumayni regime had taken their 
toll on the drive for ‘‘commitment”’ in litera- 
ture. The engagé writer, whose popularity 
and prestige had reached a peak in the mid- 
1960s under the inspiration of Al-e Ahmad 
and a few of his contemporaries, gradually 
withdrew, sometimes with great bitterness. 
Writers who may once have seriously enter- 
tained the idea, expressed by Behrangi in 
1965, that it is morally wrong to write what 
cannot be understood by the ‘‘common liter- 
ate people” (Ricks, p. 356), finally returned 
to more traditionally Persian enigmatic and 
symbolic modes of expression. 

These two volumes (neither of which at- 
tempts to evaluate Persian drama), detail a 
great deal of the ideological, biographical, 
and literary background necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the role of literature in this 
complex period of Iranian history. Both 
books, one a collection of essays, the other a 
monograph, present themselves as introduc- 
tions to this literature for the general reader 
and are thus comparable to some extent 
despite their differences in format. 

M. Ghanoonparvar investigates the theme 
of prophecy as a force in Persian literature, 
looking in turn at most of the major move- 
ments, writers, and works of the period. His 
perspective is that of a native expert, with 
due consideration given to concepts current 
in critical theory. His approach is more bal- 
anced and thoroughly inquisitive in tone than 
that of most of the contributors to the T. 
Ricks anthology, particularly with regard to 
several of the more popular and controversial 


issues, including the question of ‘‘commit- 
ment” itself. Ghanoonparvar is the only one, 
for example, among those who treat the sub- 
ject, who bothers to analyze the dictum 
**good literature must be revolutionary litera- 
ture’’ by exploring the differences, in literary 
terms, between good and bad engagé writing. 
He is also the only one who extensively 
tracks the development and significance of 
the paradox of the late 1970s that although 
“the people” were purportedly the audience, 
the readership itself was often confined to the 
writers themselves and a small circle of inter- 
ested intellectuals. 

That Ghanoonparvar’s approach is more 
thorough may be partly explained by the fact 
that his is the longest study, but he is also the 
source of some singular insights, including an 
original and convincing set of interpretations 
of some of the crucial symbolism in Hidayat's 
The Blind Owl. The role of “‘prophecy”’ in the 
period does appear to be overstated in his 
analysis, however. What Ghanoonparvar 
calls **prophecy"' might often be viewed just 
as easily as optative or pessimistic exercises 
of the imagination. Moreover, none of the 
prophetic **messages'' from this age seem to 
have had much coherence. The most potent 
“visionary” contributions by the writers un- 
der review merely showed some of the impli- 
cations of Pahlavi policy and Western ways 
for Iranian life. This is a minor point, how- 
ever; in general Prophets of Doom is to be 
recommended as a skillful and concise survey 
of the period. 

Although not as efficient as Prophets of 
Doom as a general introduction to the period, 
Critical Perspectives on Modern Persian Lit- 
erature does contain an abundance of useful 
material, offering greater detail than that 
found in Prophets of Doom on a number of 
topics. Unfortunately, due to the poor choice 
of some of the selections and numerous fac- 
tual inaccuracies, what is useful in this book 
must be extracted carefully. Included are 42 
mostly reprinted articles (many direct re- 
productions of previous printings) initially 
published between 1946 and 1979, ranging 
from classic studies of aspects of the period 
in its various stages (sometimes with curious 


references to ''the present shah’’) and invalu- 
able in-depth surveys of genres and the works 
of individual authors, to articles out of place 
in a good critical anthology—assessments of 
literature made on the basis of vaguely de- 
fined and decidedly nonliterary criteria ex- 
pressed in the dogmatic clichés of political 
ideology ‘‘for the masses.” 

While most of the articles in Critical Per- 
spectives are already known to students of 
the subject, the volume does contain 16 im- 
portant new translations, 9 from Persian and 
7 from Russian. Also important are its 29- 
page bibliography and the ten pages of bio- 
graphical data on major Iranian authors; bio- 
graphical data are given as well for the 27 
Iranian critics contributing to the volume, but 
not for the Russian, European, and American 
contributors, presumably because this book, 
like Persian literature itself, is about Iran and 
Iranians. 

It is lamentable, in view of the shortage of 
good reference material on contemporary 
Persian literature, that a book as potentially 
significant as this one could not have been 
checked more carefully for errors. À knowl- 
edgeable consultant could have pointed out a 
number of obvious oversights, such as the 
editor's failure in two instances, in translating 
the Persian, to recognize that the term gesseh 
is used in a technical sense by critics such as 
Reza Baraheni and ‘Abd al-‘ Ali Dastghayb to 
mean ''fiction," as opposed to its conven- 
tional meaning of ''story"' or *'tale'' (pp. 344, 
481), which leads to his mistaken characteri- 
zation of two Al-e Ahmad novels as examples 
of short story writing. Another example of 
mistranslation is the rendering of Bad Akhlaq 
ya Mo'tarez? “Grouch or Protestor?" as 
“Immoral or Objective?” (p. 477). The bio- 
graphical information is inaccurate at times 
as well. To give two examples, Ahmad Karimi- 
Haqqaq did not attend the University of 
Mashhad (p. 505), and Hüshang Gulshiri did 
not assist in the publication of Jong-e 
Esfahan (p. 504), but was its editor and 
founder. 


John Green is a graduate student in the 
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Department of Near Eastern Studies at the 
University of Michigan. 


L'Errance et l'itinéraire: Lecture du roman 
maghrébin de langue frangaise, by Jacques 
Madelain. Paris:  Sindbad, 1983. La 
Bibliothèque Arabe. 178 pages. Bibl. to p. 
184. Notes to p. 189. FF 90.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Judith Roumani 


This curious text is difficult to place in the 
field. Though it is the outgrowth of a doctoral 
thesis, and is written by one who obviously 
knows Maghribi Francophone literature well, 
the book tells us as much about European 
attitudes to the Maghrib as about the Maghrib 
itself. But the Europe it reveals is far different 
from the confident one of the mission 
civilisatrice; this one is searching for some 
scrap of spiritual sustenance. In North Africa 
the writer found the spiritual qualities he 
sought, and its novels, he contends, are a 
direct expression of these. 

Despite these limitations, L'Errance et 
l'itinéraire brings a sincere appreciation of 
North African culture, an attempt to relate 
literature to its cultural context, and many 
original and useful insights. 

In five chapters plus an introduction and 
conclusion, Madelain reflects on various is- 
sues raised by Maghribi novels, beginning 
with the political and sociological and passing 
into the spiritual and transcendental. The first 
chapter deals with Islamic orthodoxy which, 
Madelain believes, affects all social gestures 
in the Maghrib. He sees orthodoxy as a 
cohesive force soldering the faithful together 
and a catalyzer in liberation struggles. But it 
encourages submission, traditionalism, and 
satisfaction with the status quo. Novelists, he 
says, have had to be iconoclastic, criticizing 
the corruption of such pillars of Islam as 
prayer, charity, and pilgrimage. The French 
language has allowed Maghribi writers to 
criticize Islamic orthodoxy: ‘‘it permitted a 
sacrilegious discourse which denounces the 
weaknesses of [the writer’s] society of ori- 
gin” (p. 44). Iconoclasm has thus been shared 
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by most Francophone writers, from Driss 
Chraibi to Rachid Boudjedra. 

Having shown the limitations of Islamic 
orthodoxy as inspiration for modern 
Maghribi literature, Madelain seeks the genu- 
ine motive forces behind the novel. He begins 
with the basic landscape, the features which 
always strike the foreigner—the pitiless sun, 
barren mountains and desert, harsh con- 
trasts—and elaborates them into an esthetic. 
In a somewhat unoriginal and digressive sec- 
tion, he discusses the implications of con- 
trasts of red and white (red of course symbol- 
izing violence) in various novels. A third 
chapter deals with oppression of women as 
reflected in the novel. Madelain considers 
that oppression is due less to the Qur'àn than 
to ancient Mediterranean customs in North 
Africa. He points out that describing the 
situation of women has largely been a men's 
affair, since there are very few (about six) 
recognized Maghribi women writers, and 
these have produced few novels. Madelain 
points out the importance of the theme of 
intermarriage, both within novels and in the 
lives of writers. A key section in the book 
emphasizes that mixed marriage implies com- 
ing to terms with what is different from one- 
self, as Albert Memmi has pointed out. In a 
more symbolic interpretation, Mohammed 
Dib stresses the lingering sense of strange- 
ness within marriage (p. 108). 

After Chapter 3, the most interesting and 
useful, Madelain's book plunges into medita- 
tion on the spiritual value (for Westerners) of 
abandoning ‘‘identity’’ for ''difference," of 
embracing the Dionysian, pagan aspects of 
the Maghrib. Setting up an opposition be- 
tween **domesticating culturalism and savage 
naturalism” (p. 126), the book extracts a 
counterculture philosophy from Maghribi lit- 
erature. The last chapter, *'The Language of 
the Way,” explores the opposition between 
“Terrance” and *''itinéraire" of the title; the 
author discusses Sufi philosophy as an ‘‘itin- 
erary" for transcending the ‘‘wandering”’ 
undirectedness of modern life. Dib’s novels, 
particularly Habel [Abel] provide most of the 
material for the meditations on theophany, 
theosophy and epiphany which comprise the 


last chapter. The conclusion, entitled ‘‘Mi- 
gratory Writing," indicates that Maghribi 
novels do not take the reader from a point of 
departure to a point of arrival; their purpose 
lies in the process of migration. Like a no- 
madic shepherd, the scribe herds words 
through space. Literature does not reflect 
social reality, nor is it a linguistic game, but 
rather leads man into a process of initiation in 
self-knowledge. Having expressed misgivings 
about both the sociological and linguistic 
approaches to literature, Madelain defines 
literature as a painful effort at 
self-metamorphosis. In this effort, the 
Maghribi novel in French, representing as it 
does a ''different space," for both North 
Africans and French, can be a catalyst. 


Judith Roumani is a translator and literary 
critic in Washington, DC. 


Shorter Notices 


America's Iran: Injury and Catharsis, by Christos 
P. Ioannides. Lanham, MD: University Press of 
America, 1984. xviii + 146 pages. Appends. to p. 
240. Notes to p. 272. Bibl. to p. 295. Index to p. 
307. n.p. paper. 


This book is composed of two parts. The first is 
a chronicle and analysis of the Iranian Revolution 
and its aftermath, up to the end of the hostage 
crisis. Though somewhat limited in scope, the text 
is easy to read, well documented, and coherent. It 
uses to advantage the information revealed in the 
so-called American Embassy documents published 
by the militants known as the ‘‘Students Following 
the Line of the Imam.” The primary value of the 
first part, however, lies in the author's identifica- 
tion of two points: a) that the Shah's regime was a 
force in its own right, with which successive 
United States administrations had to contend 
(hence, the author's possibly intended irony in the 
choice of the title); and b) that perceptions of 
reality in US-Iranian relations, both before and 
after the revolution, were perhaps more important 
than actual intentions. 

The second part of the book consists of five 
interviews conducted by the author during his visit 
to Tehran in February and March 1980. Included 
are dialogues with three members of the Iranian 


Greek minority, an air force technician, a *'born- 
again Muslim,” an American-trained technocrat, a 
prominent clerical leader, and two militants from 
inside the occupied American Embassy. The dia- 
logues are generally interesting and, particularly in 
the cases of Dr. Bahoner, a future prime minister 
who was assassinated in office, and the two mili- 
tants occupying the embassy, afford insights into 
genres of thinking in the Islamic Republic. They 
should not, however, be construed as repre- 
sentative thinking throughout the Iranian society. 


Gholam R. Afkhami is a former professor of 
political science and author of The Iranian Revolu- 
tion: Thanatos on a National Scale, to be published 
by the Middle East Institute in 1985. 


The Armageddon Network, by Michael Saba. Brat- 
tleboro, VT: Amana Books, 1984. 219 pages. Notes 
to p. 231. Acronyms to p. 233. Appends. to p. 283. 
Index to p. 288. $9.95 paper. 


The Armageddon Network is a disturbing and 
provocative book about divided loyalties. Michael 
Saba contends that a ‘‘network’’ of highly placed 
Israeli sympathizers in the US government is using 
their positions to persuade the US to rely primarily 
on Israel in the Middle East and thus increase the 
risk of ‘‘Armageddon’’ with US involvement. He 
uses the careers of Stepher Bryen and Richard 
Perle, currently high-ranking officials in the De- 
fense Department, as case studies. 

The book evolves from Saba's chance overhear- 
ing of a meeting between Bryen, then a staff 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and three Israeli defense officials at the Madi- 
son Hotel in Washington on March 9, 1978. During 
that meeting Bryen, in response to an inquiry from 
the Israelis, asserted, ‘‘I have the Pentagon docu- 
ment on the bases, which you are welcome to see ” 
(p. 18). The Department of Justice found the sub- 
stance of the meeting sufficiently disturbing to 
warrant an investigation which lasted over a year. 
Contrary to a recommendation of some of his staff, 
the assistant attorney general of the Criminal Divi- 
sion, then ordered the investigation stopped for 
reasons that are unclear. Although Saba is of Arab 
descent and a former executive director of the 
National Association of Arab Americans, and 
therefore has his own axe to grind, nonetheless, his 
coverage of the investigation is painstaking, objec- 
tive, well documented and convincing. 

In the remainder of the book, the author de- 
scribes the activities of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Richard Perle, charged with transfer of 
technology control policy, and of Bryen, who had 
become Perle’s deputy, and the involvement of 
both in Middle Eastern affairs, He establishes the 
strong pro-Israeli sympathies of both men and their 
wives, but his evidence that they exerted undue 
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influence on Middle East policy, although sugges- 
tive, is more circumstantial than actual. Saba has, 
however, raised serious questions concerning the 
activities of the two men (particularly Bryen). He 
himself states it best in the foreword of his book: 
"It is a story that raises more questions than it 
answers. Perhaps its full value is that it attempts to 
raise the right questions” (p. 14). 


Robert B. Houghton, Washington, DC. 


At the Crossroads: Essays on Ahad Ha-am, ed. by 
Jacques Kornberg. Albany, NY: State University 
of New York Press, 1983. SUNY Series in Modern 
Jewish History. xxvii + 169 pages. Notes to p. 203. 
Index to p. 207. $10.95 paper. 


The tensions in post-1967 Israel between Euro- 
pean Jews and those from Asia and Africa were 
foreshadowed at the turn of the century by con- 
flicts within the young Zionist movement between 
that movement's West European leadership and its 
mass base in Eastern Europe. The founder of 
modern political Zionism, Theodor Herzl, was 
essentially an assimilated Jew whose confrontation 
with persistent anti-Semitism had led him to em- 
brace the idea of Jewish nationalism and territorial 
sovereignty. The ‘‘state of the Jews" that he envis- 
aged was, however, to be essentially West Euro- 
pean in its culture, with very little specifically 
Jewish about it. This conception was vigorously 
opposed by Russian Zionists, and especially by one 
of their leading intellectuals. Ahad Ha-am (‘‘One of 
the People," the Hebrew pen-name of Asher 
Ginsburg, 1856-1927). Ahad Ha-am argued that 
Zionism must not only relieve the material distress 
of Jews by securing for them a land of their own, it 
must also undertake another task which was 
equally important in the long term: the revival of 
Judaism as the living spirit of the Jews, in a 
national rather than a religious sense, by means of 
the creation of an authentically "Jewish state." 
Rejecting Herzl’s fixation on securing a territory 
for the Jews through negotiations with the Ottoman 
government and the imperialist powers and his 
neglect of cultural problems, Ahad Ha-am sup- 
ported practical settlement work in Palestine which 
would lead to the creation in that country of a 
“spiritual center” that would foster the creative 
renewal of Jewish national culture. Elements of his 
thought were eventually adopted by the Zionist 
movement, which sought to supplement the politi- 
cal campaign to secure Palestine with practical 
settlement and cultural work. 

The essays in this collection explore various 
aspects of Ahad Ha-am’s thinking and career. They 
vary in quality and are intended mainly for the 
specialist. Despite the editor’s introductory essay, 
the general reader may remain somewhat unclear 
about Ahad Ha-am’s significance in Zionist and 
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modern Jewish thought. This problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that despite his popularity and 
intellectual stature among Russian Jews, Ahad 
Ha-am was not an entirely consistent or program- 
matic thinker. Yet his writings remain important 
even today, or perhaps especially today, when it 
has become clear that despite the creation of Israel, 
the new secular Jewish national culture envisaged 
by the early Zionists has not emerged and the 
cultural questions so forcefully raised by Ahad 
Ha-am remain very much on the agenda. To the 
ongoing debate this collection of essays has made a 
positive contribution. 


Zachary Lockman, Department of History, 
Harvard University. 


Egypt’s Economic Potential, ed. by Roberto Aliboni 
et al. London and Dover, NH: Croom Helm, 1984. 
x + 225 pages. Bibl. to p. 233. Index to p. 239. 
$28.00. 


A joint Italian-Egyptian research team funded by 
a Turin bank produced this latest study of the 
Egyptian economy. Although the work of five 
authors, the editing has been thorough, and the 
style is consistent. The book covers a wide range of 
issues, but the authors concentrate on problems 
which are seen as crucial for Egypt in the years 
ahead. Using dual gap analysis, they point out how 
the savings gap is more serious than the foreign 
exchange gap. Indeed tackling the former is a 
precondition for the reduction of the latter. The 
private savings ratio in Egypt is extremely low, and 
public saving is impaired by the need to maintain 
expensive food subsidies. Despite the growing con- 
sensus that the subsidies should be reduced, wor- 
ries about social unrest, especially since the food 
riots of 1977, have made the government reluctant 
to take action. 

The chapter on macroeconomic management. 
and finance is particulary valuable, and the authors 
point to the shortcomings in the complex foreign 
exchange system. Like the subsidy program, this 
creates serious economic distortions which inhibit 
rather than encourage savings. The economy suf- 
fers from financial repression, with low interest on 
domestic currency deposits, but at the same time 
the growth of a parallel financial sector based on 
dollar dealings has created problems for monetary 
management. Insufficient attention has been given 
to such issues in previous studies of Egypt’s econ- 
omy. For this reason this book is a welcome 
addition to the admittedly extensive literature on 
Egypt. Those whose knowledge is dated will see 
how the issues most debated in Cairo have changed 
considerably in recent years. 


Rodney Wilson, Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Durham, UK. 


Israeli Society and Its Defense Establishment: The 
Social and Political Impact of a Protracted Violent 
Conflict, ed. by Moshe Lissak. London and 
Totowa, NJ: Frank Cass, 1984. xii + 148 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 152. $29.50. 


This collection of essays was originally pub- 
lished as a special issue of the Journal of Strategic 
Studies in September 1983. Its republication in 
book form is well warranted, since the essays 
represent some of the best work being done in 
Israel on the important topic of civil-military rela- 
tions. The articles cover a broad range of topics 
and exhibit a cohesiveness that is often lacking in 
edited collections. 

In addition to Moshe Lissak's useful introduc- 
tion, B. Kimmerling shows how Israeli society has 
routinized conflict, developing the social mecha- 
nisms that make it possible to create the ''func- 
tional equivalent of peace," despite the ongoing 
state of war in which Israel finds itself. In **Party- 
Military Relations in a Pluralist System," Y. Peri 
demonstrates the successful efforts of both the 
Labor and Likud parties to impose and perpetuate 
partisan political influence over critical areas of the 
military, despite an avowed commitment to 
depoliticizing the armed forces. H. Benjamini de- 
scribes how the organizational limitations of the 
political sector provided an opportunity for the 
military to implement its own agenda in the confus- 
ing circumstances surrounding the 1967 war. He 
suggests that this is a general pattern which has had 
profound and detrimental political consequences. 

For D. Horowitz, the war in Lebanon repre- 
sented a break in the longstanding ''partnership"" 
between the military and the civil sectors, with the 
military abandoning its commitment to operate 
within the boundries of both national consensus 
and the constraints imposed by the political estab- 
lishment. A. Mintz reviews the growth of the 
military-industrial complex in Israel and describes 
its pervasive influence as a growing challenge to 
the autonomy of decision making in the economic, 
political and strategic spheres. Finally, V. Azarya 
and Kimmerling reject the notion of the Israeli 
military as an agent of social integration, showing 
that new immigrants remain a distinct and periph- 
eral group in the Israeli armed forces. 

Overall, the articles present a much more com- 
plex, nuanced and disturbing image of civil-military 
relations than the title of the book—with its impli- 
cation that the defense establishment is subordi- 
nate to society—suggests. In fact, as the authors 
make clear, this has never been completely true, 
and is even less the case today than in the past: one 
of the most important casualties of the protracted 
conflict has been the social and political mecha- 
nisms that constrain the autonomy of the military. 

Though clearly troubled by this trend, the au- 
thors implicitly or explicitly reject the notion that 
Israel is, or could become, a garrison state. While 


recognizing that the pervasive influence of the 
military establishment can have a corrosive effect 
on Israeli democracy when not clearly and deci- 
sively held in check—or when politicians manipu- 
late the armed forces to achieve narrow partisan 
objectives—they are reluctant to predict where this 
trend may ultimately lead. Nonetheless, those in- 
terested in critical and thoughtful analyses of how 
Israeli society and the Israeli military interact 
should read these articles. 


Steven Heydemann, formerly director of pro- 
grams at the Middle East Institute, is currently 
studying political science at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


My War Diary: Lebanon June 5-July 1, 1982, by 
Dov Yermiya. Boston, MA: South End Press, 
1984. xv + 154 pages. About the Author to p. 157. 
Definitions and Abbrevs. to p. 159. $7.00 paper. 


Dov Yermiya's My War Diary is an important 
contribution to the historical record on Israel's 
1982 invasion of Lebanon. Yermiya, a 71-year old 
sabra, was a Lieutenant Colonel in the Israel army 
reserves, and he was assigned to civilian relief 
effort in the Sidon area for the first month of the 
invasion. His testimony about the widespread 
death and destruction caused by the IDF in south 
Lebanon confirms much that was reported at that 
time. Moreover, Yermiya recounts the profound 
contempt that many Israeli officers directing the 
relief effort showed toward the newly homeless of 
south Lebanon, thus adding some new information 
to the historical record. 

No stranger to war, Yermiya was nonetheless 
shocked by what he saw in south Lebanon. Believ- 
ing that **only action and movement may save me 
from depression and despair," Yermiya immersed 
himself in relief work and quickly won the praise 
and respect of his Arab coworkers in Sidon (p. 26). 
However, he was criticized by his superiors: 
Working with the Arabs was dangerous, they said, 
and it was ''better for a thousand Arabs to die, 
rather than have a single one of our soldiers killed’? 
(p. 19). Yermiya records in roughly equal amount 
this attitude, and the attitude of those soldiers 
troubled by the war: ‘‘It seems that there are many 
in the IDF who care,” he wrote, but ‘‘it seems to 
me that there are too few of them’’ (pp. 24, 19). 
Yermiya is especially sickened by those who 
praised the IDF's ‘‘purity of arms" while Sidon 
and ‘Ayn al-Hilwah were still smoldering. 

Yermiya is deeply disturbed by those trends in 
Israel which helped make the invasion possible in 
the first place. Since being forcibly retired from the 
IDF reserve, Yermiya has been active in the Israeli 
Committee Against Racism, which seeks to 
counter anti-Arab chauvinism and incitement in 
Israel. Yermiya feels that there ‘‘will be no end to 
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wars until we . . . find a national solution for the 
Palestinian people in the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip” (p. 96). 

There is much to praise in My War Diary, but 
Yermiya's frequent and uncritical use of the word 
*'terrorists'' to describe Palestinian military forces 
must be criticized. At the beginning of the book, 
Yermiya conceded that ‘‘it was very possible that 
in the midst of the war, I did not give enough 
thought to the nuances and implications of the 
term” (p. xiv). Since both the PLO and the IDF 
have committed acts of terrorism against civilians, 
Yermiya should have carefully reviewed the text 
and substituted ‘‘guerrillas’’ or *'fighters'' for “‘ter- 
rorists” in those many instances where, by his own 
account, the IDF fought Palestinian soldiers, not 
"terrorists." This additional effort would have 
increased the value of this already courageous and 
powerful book. 


John P. Egan is a graduate student in the 
Department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago. 


Nuclear Warfare in the Middle East: Dimensions 
and Responsibilities, by Taysir Nashif. Princeton, 
NJ: The Kingston Press, 1983. Leaders, Politics 
and Social Change in the Islamic World Series, 
Vol. 3. 81 pages. Documents to p. 132. Bibl. to p. 
140. Index to p. 142. $15.00. 


Taysir Nashif has produced an intellectually 
shallow and analytically disappointing volume 
which presents little more than an anti-Israeli po- 
lemic. Nashif describes the Israeli nuclear program 
and motivations only in terms of military applica- 
tion while ignoring both Israel's civilian nuclear 
powerrequirementand the development of weapons- 
oriented nuclear programs in the Arab states. 

Nashif, an official at the United Nations, an- 
nounces in the preface that his volume presents 
“the political, military, and psychological implica- 
tions of the introduction of nuclear weapons into 
the Middle East’’ (p. 9). In fact, he presents a 
politically biased discussion riddled with 
unsubstantiated suppositions. For example, on p. 
48, the author states that in developing its nuclear 
research effort, Israel was ‘‘greatly influenced by 
United States strategies based on pre-emption.” If 
this statement were accurate, we should have 
expected Israel to use nuclear weapons during 
either the 1967 or 1973 Arab-Israeli conflicts in 
order to preempt an Arab conventional assault. 
This of course did not occur. Moreover, US nu- 
clear doctrine rejects pre-emption as a basis for 
defense policy planning. 

Most disturbing is the author’s ignorance of the 
state of Arab nuclear research. He focuses on the 
Egyptian nuclear reactor program while ignoring 
those of Iraq, and Libya, not to mention Iran, and 
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neglects to mention the nearly universal consensus 
that Iraq (under Saddàm Hussayn’s leadership) 
was approaching the capability to assemble a nu- 
clear weapon. The author chastizes Israel for refus- 
ing to ratify the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
but ignores the fact that Iraq was proceeding to 
develop a nuclear weapon even as it had accepted 
international safeguards and signed the NPT. The 
double standard here should be obvious to all. 

Finally, the technical discussions (e.g., of nu- 
clear safeguards on pp. 32~3) lack any analytical 
insight of familiarity with key technical and scien- 
tific sources. Often the author makes assumptions 
about technical capability substantiated only by his 
own biased political analysis. 

In sum, Nashif’s book is not a serious contribu- 
tion to the literature. This is most unfortunate 
considering the gravity of the issue. 


Jed Snyder, deputy director, National Security 
Studies, Hudson Institute, Washington, DC. 


A Passage to Peshawar: Pakistan: Between the 
Hindu Kush and the Arabian Sea, by Richard 
Reeves. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1984. 210 
pages. Acknowl. to p. 212. Index to p. 223. $15.95. 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the Iranian 
Revolution, the rise of Islamic fundamentalism, 
Pakistan's ‘‘Islamic bomb,” and the presence of 
millions of Afghan refugees have put Pakistan back 
on the map of the world's trouble spots. 

Attracted by Pakistan's new problems, Richard 
Reeves, in A Passage to Peshawar, has embarked 
on a voyage of discovery. 

For Reeves, Pakistan is a country of several 
conflicts and nuances. It has an articulate, edu- 
cated elite who enjoy their privileged position. The 
rest of the people, the masses, live in the 16th 
century, except that they are also exposed to TV, 
political slogans and modern ideas like democracy. 
Pardoxically, the uneven process of modernization 
has made them politically relevant, generating ex- 
plosive tensions; Reeves thinks the lid may blow 
off at any moment. Perhaps he is correct. 

The worsening position of women, a dubious 
economic recovery, press censorship and a rapidly 
deteriorating educational system are some of the 
issues Reeves has raised. He feels Pakistan needs 
to be more modern and materialistic, and that 
education is the key. In his view, a literate popula- 
tion would be less susceptible to both fundamental- 
ist fervor and military dictatorships. The ordinary 
people of Pakistan, Reeves correctly gauges, want 
better schools, a better future for their children, 
and above all, a democratic system which will 
safeguard that future. 

Most people would not quarrel unduly with 
Reeves over his analysis, but his simplistic conclu- 
sions are remarkably unoriginal. Even if universal 


literacy were an attainable goal, it is highly unlikely 
that it would substantially alter the system's cur- 
rent dominance by the Pakistani elite. Reeves also 
displays a sense of liberal outrage at America's 
politics towards Pakistan. He feels it is wrong for 
the US to embrace dictatorships like Pakistan. 
Given America's world view and global strategy, 
however, it is naive of him to expect US policies in 
that region to be fundamentally different from what 
they are. 

Reeves has based his book on personal observa- 
tions, a detailed perusal of the Pakistani press, and 
personal interviews with members of the bureauc- 
racy, press, opposition parties, etc. His account is 
interesting, at times arresting, but it is aimed 
primarily at the general reader. In a bid to cover 
several social and political issues, Reeves is only 
able to scratch the surface. Having extended him- 
self too widely, he loses focus. 


Safia Mohammadally writes on Pakistani and 
Arab affairs from Washington, DC. 


Remarks and Admonitions. Part One: Logic, by Ibn 
Sinà, translated by Shams Constantine Inati. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, and Toronto: Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984. Mediaeval 
Sources in Translation, No. 28. xiv + 160 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 162. Index to p. 165. $9.50 paper. 


In this book, Inati gives us a translation and 
presentation of a difficult text. The logical part of 
the Remarks and Admonitions is terse and rather 
sketchy, and Inati's analysis of the text and foot- 
notes provide valuable help. 

The translation is based on Sulayman Dunya’s 
second edition, but no reason is given for this 
choice. Other editions were consulted and used but 
the justification for rejection or adoption of some 
readings often remains obscure. Even the source of 
some readings is unidentified. For instance, note 6 
on p. 64 indicates simply ‘‘another variation.” 
More precise information about such questions 
would make the work more scholarly and more 
useful for the Arabist. 

The translation is usually very careful and rather 
literal, yet I noticed a few errors or typos. On p. 50, 
1.3, the word **except" is missing in ‘‘Thus there is 
no way to grasp an unknown object [except] on the 
basis of something that is already known.” Again 
on p. 75, paragraph 2, 1. 3, ‘‘[is such that]" has 
been omitted. On p. 80. note 3, ‘‘Al-basar’’ should 
be read ''Al-hasar''. Sometimes the translation is 
too literal, particularly in exceptive constructions: 
“They do not consider, except the difference in 
quality and quantity” (p. 109) is a bit puzzling in 
English. 

Inati has given some useful help for making 
sense of a difficult text, but he does not go far 
enough. The parallel passages in the Aristotelian 


Organon are often not indicated. For instance, 
there is no reference to Posterior Analytics, Book 
IJ, ch. 1, in ch. 6 of the ninth method. How far Ibn 
Sinà depends on Aristotle and how far he presents 
new logical discoveries is not indicated. The reader 
has trouble assessing Ibn Sinà's contribution to 
logic. 

The bibliography of the book is a bit thin. It lists 
Rescher's translation Al-Farabi’s Short Commen- 
tary on Aristotle's **Prior Analytics” but no Arabic 
edition of the text. Furthermore not much use is 
made of some of the items listed. 

Inati's book is valuable, useful and sound, but a 
bit limited in scope. Yet one can only be deeply 
grateful to someone who takes the risk of translat- 
ing well such an important but difficult text. 


Thérése-Anne Druart is associate professor of 
Greek and Arabic philosophy at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 


A Stranger in My House: Jews and Arabs in the 
West Bank, by Walter Reich. New York: Holt, 
Reinhart and Winston, 1984. 107 pages. Append. to 
p. 111. Maps to p. 115. Bibl. to p. 127. Index to p. 
134. $12.95. 


Walter Reich, a Washington area psychologist, 
travelled to the West Bank and Israel to interview 
Jewish settlers, other Israelis, and West Bank 
Palestinians. His aim was to ‘‘understand the de- 
gree to which the settlers were committed to their 
vision, the ways in which the Arabs were respond- 
ing to that vision, and the degree to which solutions 
of a political sort; might still be possible’’ (p. 12). 

The settlers, including Rabbi Moshe Levinger, 
who was later arrested along with a group of his 
followers and charged with acts of terrorism 
against the Palestinians, repeat the usual, well- 
known statements about their attachment to the 
Land of Israel. The Palestinians echo similar senti- 
ments by asserting their parallel right to their land. 
Other Israelis are presented as more objective 
interpreters of the situation. 

The lack of symmetry is obvious. Should the 
Palestinian case be juxtaposed with the claims of 
the illegal settlers on their land? Should the Pales- 
tinian case be presented on its own merits or as a 
disguised tactic? 

The interviews are useful nonetheless. What is 
most interesting about this monograph, however, is 
what it tells us about the perceptions of an Ameri- 
can Jewish observer. It is one thing to interview 
people involved in a bitter conflict; it is. another 
thing when the interviewer, or the author, super- 
imposes on these interviews his own notions, and 
his own attitudes. Had Dr. Reich limited himself to 
interviewing people, as Amos Oz had done, he 
would have performed a valuable service. Un- 
fortunately, he chose to stray in the complex area 
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of politics, and let his good intentions get side- 
tracked. 


Fouad Moughrabi, professor, Political Science 
Department, University of Tennessee at Chat- 
tanooga, and coeditor, Arab Studies Quarterly. 


Urbanization in Israel, by Elisha Efrat. London: 
Croom Helm, and New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1984. 217 pages. Bibl. to p. 222. Index to p. 225. 
$25.00. 


The story of Israel’s urbanization is one of 
immigration, refugees, land acquisition, land ap- 
propriation, reclamation, Ashkenazi and Sephardi, 
Arab towns, Jewish towns, new towns, and 
planned settlement systems. Unfortunately, little 
of this story can be found in Elisha Efrat's small 
volume. 

The first few chapters give a very brief historical 
development of towns before the establishment of 
Israel, and most of the remaining chapters focus on 
each of the major cities, with a mix of recent 
history, land use, and population characteristics. 
One problem is that basic definitions of urban, city, 
or town are never explained, and we never learn 
what is *'town status” (p. 108) or “urban charac- 
ter” (p. 114). A general dismissal of Middle East- 
ern history pervades the book (e.g., the Ottomans 
“had no concept of town planning in regular town 
building,” p. 207). The author sees nomads only as 
sources of depredation and destruction (e.g., the 
villages of Mount Hebron are larger '*probably due 
to the need of the farm population to ward off 
marauding desert nomads.” p. 179). The book's 
sophistication can be realized, for example, by the 
following quotation (p. 128): 


Town existence and a desert are two phenomena 
which are in direct contrast with each other. In 
order for a town to exist certain conditions are 
needed such as: water, transportation routes, 
agricultural hinterland, security and economic 
potential. These conditions do not exist in the 
desert, nor even in the semi-arid areas. The 
desert is where nomads and shepherd tribes are 
located rather than towns and urban inhabitants. 


Perhaps one of the more disturbing aspects of the 
books is the extreme unevenness in the material on 
the Jewish/Israeli population versus the Arab pop- 
ulation. This is most evident in the chapter on 
“Towns in Judea and Samaria." Not only is the 
term ‘‘West Bank' never used once; there is, 
except for one reference to Jerusalem's Arab popu- 
lation (p. 191), absolutely no mention of the Mus- 
lim or Arab majority in this region or comprising 
the population of these towns (and certainly no 
attempt to discuss this Arab population). And, 
even though there is one page on the new Jewish 
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settlement since 1967, one would never know from 
this work that there are any conflicts over these 
settlements. 

Finally, with the misspelled words, incomplete 
sentences, illegible maps, incorrect punctuation, 
inconsistent spellings, inconsistent and unorthodox 
capitalization, and inconsistent and often unusual 
underlining, this typed, camera-ready book leaves 
much to desire. 

Urbanization in Israel does little credit to Middle 
East studies, urban studies, geographers, Israeli 
scholarship—or to Croom Helm. 


Michael E. Bonine, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son. 


A Hitch or Two in Afghanistan: A Journey Behind 
Russian Lines, by Nigel Ryan. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1983. xiv + 210 pages. £ 8.95. 


This is yet another addition to the encounter- 
with-Afghanistan literature. It is also a credible 
eyewitness report on the war against occupying 
Soviet forces. As a painstaking but droll account of 
what its author saw and experienced, it is one of 
the best of its genre. Free from the distraction of an 
urge to use a harrowing adventure to prove some- 
thing about himself, Ryan manages to examine 
events, including his own pain (which was consid- 
erable), with a precision that gives his account 
credibility. 

He describes the trek of a British television crew 
from Pakistan into the Panjshir Valley to film the 
resistance forces led by Ahmed Shah Massud. The 
team arrived in August 1982, during the largest 
Soviet campaign launched up to that time against 
the strongest of the resistance organizations. 
Ryan’s descriptions of his impression of Massud, 
especially his qualities as a commander with char- 
ismatic impact, are first-class journalism. So are his 
vivid accounts of combat tactics and the devasta- 
tion suffered by the local populations. 

Yet Ryan is at his best describing the elemental 
sensations of a usually sedentary middle-aged man 
(he is a television executive) walking through a war 
being waged on one of the more forbidding land- 
scapes of the planet. His observations on his 
Afghan hosts are both shrewd and empathetic; he 
documents eloquently the obstacles to televising 
the war. With this report on the human side of the 
conflict and his sharply focused portrait of one 
facet of a complex struggle, Ryan has made a 
memorable contribution. 


Richard S. Newell, visiting professor, University 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


Cohesion: The Human Element in Combat, by Wm. 
Darryl Henderson, Washington, DC: National De- 
fense University Press, 1985. xxvii + 192 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. n.p. paper. This book stresses 
and analyzes the ''human element" in modern 
warfare. Drawing comparisons between the US, 
Soviet, Israeli, and North Vietnamese armies, 
Henderson stresses the necessity for leadership 
and cohension even in today's ''purely" techno- 
logical conflicts. The book is supplemented by 
charts and graphs. 

Defense Planning for the 1990s and the Changing 
International Environment, ed. by William A. 
Buckingham, Jr. Washington, DC: National De- 
fense University Press, 1984. xiv + 380 pages. 
Photographs. Notes. Abbrevs. n.p. paper. Con- 
tains papers that grew out of the Tenth National 
Security Affairs Conference in October 1983. In- 
cludes an article entitled *"The United States and 
South Asia: India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and 
Iran,” by Francis J. West, Jr. 

Defense Planning in Less-Industrialized States: The 
Middle East and South Asia, ed. by Stephanie G. 
Neuman. Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1984. 
xiv + 315 pages. Index. Contri. $35.50. 

Essays on Strategy: Selections from the 1983 Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Essay Competition. Washington, DC: 
National Defense University Press, 1984. viii + 158 
pages. Notes. Bibls. n.p. paper. Chapter 4, on 
“Atlantic Cooperation for Persian Gulf Security,'' 
by David M. Ransom et al, discusses NATO's 
“failure adequately to consider Gulf security” and 
proposes an agenda for dialogue between the US 
and Europe. 

Managing US-Soviet Rivalry: Problems of Crisis 
Prevention, ed. by Alexander L. George. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1983. Westview Special 
Studies in International Relations. xii + 415 pages. 
Contri. Index. $13.50 paper. Articles of interest to 
Middle East specialists include ‘‘Soviet Policy in 
the Middle East, 1967-1972: Unalterable Antago- 
nism or Collaborative Competition?" (G. 
Breslauer); ‘‘The Arab-Israeli War of October 
1973: Origins and Impact” (A. George); and *'The 
Strategy of Preventive Diplomacy in Third World 
Conflicts’’ (I. Zartman). 

Le Monde Arabe à Phorizon 2000, by Bichara 
Khader. Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium: Centre 
d’Etudes et de Recherches sur le Monde Arabe 
Contemporain, 1984. Cahier No. 28. 43 pages. 
Notes. Appends. n.p. paper. Contains tables and 
analyses which help illustrate the current state of 
human and natural resources in the Middle East, 
including population, education, industry, agricul- 
ture, and technology and research. It concludes 


that given rapid population growth, a lopsided 
economy and social and cultural problems, the 
Arab World in the year 2000 risks remaining a 
region *'peripheral" to the industrialized world, 
and prone to social and political upheaval. 
Patrons, Clients, and Friends: Interpersonal Rela- 
tions and the Structure of Trust in Society, by S. N. 
Eisenstadt and Luis Roniger. Cambridge, UK and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1984. x + 
343 pages. Notes. Index. $39.50 cloth. $14.95 pa- 
per. Explores special types of interpersonal rela- 
tions—friendship, ritual personal and patron-client 
relationships—and their relation to the ‘‘institu- 
tional matrix” in which they grow. Sections on the 
Middle East include ‘‘Patron-Client Relations in 
the Muslim Middle East," which looks briefly at 
Turkey, Jordan, Iraq, Egypt, Lebanon and Mo- 
rocco, and ‘‘Countervailing Forces to the Develop- 
ment of Patron-Client Relations in Universalistic 
Societies," which considers Israel along with the 
USSR and the US. 

Politics, Prices and Petroleum: The Political Econ- 
omy of Energy, by David Glasner. San Francisco: 
Pacific Institute for Public Policy Research, and 
Cambridge, MA: Ballinger Publishing Co., 1985. 
Pacific Studies in Public Policy. xlvi + 297 pages. 
Appends. Bibl. Index. $35.00. This book argues 
that past and present federal energy policy is 
designed (not maliciously) to increase prices, 
destabalize the market and, generally, induce eco- 
nomic havoc. Mr. Glasner contends that price 
controls do not reduce prices or bestow benefits on 
consumers or the poor, that allocation regulations 
are unfair and do not promote preparedness, and 
that the simulation of the effects of controls with 
most macroeconomic models is worthless. He sup- 
ports his arguments with tables and graphs. 

Red Sea Shells, by Doreen Sharabati, photographs 
by I. A. Sharabati. London and Boston: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1984. 128 pages. Index. Acknowl. 
$17.95 paper. A beautifully photographed and an- 
notated catalogue of the enormous variety of mol- 
luscs found in the Red Sea, which aims to help 
beginners identify, clean and care for the speci- 
mens they find, as well as to encourage the conser- 
vation of these species as they come under increas- 
ing environmental pressure. 


DOCUMENTS 


The Oriental Question, 1840-1900: Files from the 
Royal Archives, Windsor Castle. Frederick, MD: 
University Publications of America. Microfilm Se- 
ries. $2,600 the series. Thirty-eight reels numbering 
nearly 40,000 manuscript pages, these documents 
include Queen Victoria's correspondence with her 
ministers, the principal papers of state taken under 
consideration by the queen, and her correspond- 
ence with other European sovereigns and their 
families. The following topics are covered: The 
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Turco-Egyptian war, the Straits convention, the 
issue of the Holy Places, Palmerstonian politics, 
the Vienna Note, the Crieman War, the Balkan 
question, the Hatt-i Humayun, the Bulgarian atroc- 
ities, the Suez Canal, the insurrection in Crete, the 
Constantinople Conference, the Russo-Turkish 
War, the Treaty of San Stephano, the Congress of 
Berlin, the Syrian expendition, etc. 

World Debt Tables: External Debt of Developing 
Countries, by The World Bank. 1984-85 ed. Wash- 
ington, DC: International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the World Bank, 1985. xxxiv + 
305 pages. Notes, Index. n.p. paper. The 1984-85 
edition of the World Debt Tables contains statisti- 
cal tables showing the long-term external debt of 
105 reporting countries. The tables are compiled by 
the World Bank by its members under the Debtor 
Reporting System (DRS). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, DIRECTORY, REFERENCE 


Arabic Medical Manuscripts at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, by Nancy Elizabeth Gal- 
lagher. Malibu, CA: Undena Publications, 1983. 
Aids and Research Tools in Middle East Studies, 
No. 1. xiii + 24 pages. Guide. n.p. paper. A 
catalogue of the medical manuscripts from the 
major collection of over 5000 handwritten Near 
Eastern manuscripts dating from the 12th to the 
I9th centuries at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

International Migration for Employment in the Mid- 
dle East: An Introductory Bibliography, by Ian J. 
Seccombe. Durham, UK: University of Durham 
Center for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies, 
1984. Occasional Paper Series, No. 24. Manpower 
and Migration Series, No. 4. xii + 119 pages. n.p. 
paper. This book, with both English and Arabic 
references, has been divided into two categories: 
(1) labor-sending countries and, (2) labor-receiving 
countries. Within each of these categories a section 
of general references is followed by a country-by- 
country compilation. 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Gulf Cooperation Council: Problems and Prospects, 
ed. by Shireen Hunter. Washington, DC: Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, George- 
town University, 1984. Significant Issues Series, 
Vol. VI, No. 15. ix + 33 pages. Tables. n.p. paper. 
The synopsis of a conference sponsored by CSIS in 
March 1984. Articles include: "The Gulf Cooper- 
ation Council: Political Challenges and Re- 
sponses”’ (E. Nakhleh); ‘‘Principal Components of 
the Gulf Cooperation Security Strategy" (T. 
McNaugher); ‘‘Gulf Cooperation Council: Security 
Problems and Prospects” (A. Cordesman); ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Problems and Prospects of the Gulf Coop- 
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eration Council" (O. Aburdene); and **US-Gulf 
Economic Relations” (P. Hartland-Thunberg). 
Kuwait: A MERI Report. London and Dover, NH: 
Croom Helm, and Philadelphia, PA: Middle East 
Research Institute of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 1985. 182 pages. $60.00 paper. The rich data 
base of MERI Reports, and the expertise of its staff 
of researchers, previously available only to se- 
lected subscribers, is now available in book form 
for wider distribution. This volume examines the 
political, social, cultural, economic, and inter- 
national considerations affecting Kuwayt today, 
and provides complete up-to-date statistical infor- 
mation to back up its analysis. A highly useful 
guidebook for researchers. 

Saudi Arabia: A MERI Report. London and Dover, 
NH: Croom Helm, and Philadelphia, PA: Middle 
East Research Institute of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1985. 189 Pages. $60.00 paper. A highly 
detailed analysis of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
including background information on its geogra- 
phy, climate, economic and social structure and 
population; a political analysis with a discussion of 
characteristics, recent developments and future 
prospects; an economic analysis by sector; and a 
complete statistical appendix. A useful guide both 
for laymen and specialists. Previously available 
only to selected subscribers, the rich data base of 
MERI Reports is now published in book form for 
wider distribution. 


FERTILE CRESCENT 


The Jordan, by Mica Bar-Am. Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv: Massada, 1981. 84 pages. n.p. This is filled 
with beautiful photographs of the Jordan as it 
winds its way from the heights of Mt. Hebron into 
the heart of Africa. 

Liban: L'Été ‘82/ Lebanon: The Summer of ‘82, by 
Paula Fattouh, et al. Beirut: Express International, 
1983. xxxii + 159 pages. $45.95 cloth. $39.95 
paper. This book provides a pictorial account of 
the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon. In addition, 
there is a background essay and a chronology. The 
pictures are captioned in both English and French. 


EGYPT, SUDAN, LIBYA 


Basic Needs, Inflation and the Poor of Egypt, 
1970-1980, by Myrette Ahmed El-Sokkari. Cairo: 
The American University in Cairo, 1984. Cairo 
Papers in Social Science, Vol. 7, Monograph 2. 103 
pages. Appends. Bibl. $4.00 paper. Using the **Ba- 
sic Needs Approach" of development analysis 
which gained popularity in the early 1970s, the 
author attempts to show that while income among 
the poorest Egyptians has grown in recent years, 
much of the population is still unable to obtain 


basic needs, either privately or through govern- 
ment programs. 


PALESTINE, PALESTINIANS 


Mémoires palestiniennes: La terre dans la téte; 
Temoignages recueillis, ed. by Anwar Abu Eishe. 
Paris: Editions Clancier-Guenaud, 1982. 210 pages. 
Docs. FF 59.00 paper. This book recounts the 
personal histories of Palestinians from all walks of 
life, illustrating the realistic hopes and despairs of 
everyday existence more than abstract political 
issues. An afterword by Israel Shahak and ap- 
pended documents help the reader place the testi- 
monies in a larger historical context. 

Torture and Intimidation in the West Bank: The 
Case of Al-Fara'a Prison, by Law in the Service of 
Man. Geneva: The International Commission of 
Jurists, and West Bank: Law in the Service of 
Man, 1985. Distr. by Palestine Human Rights Cam- 
paign, Chicago, IL. 56 pages. n.p. paper. This 
consists of affadavits signed by 20 Palestinian pris- 
oners held at Al-Fara’a prison near Nablus, in 
which they provide details about the systematic 
mistreatment, intimidation and torture of detainees 
at the prison. 


MAGHRIB 


Laicité islamique en Algérie, by Henri Sanson. 
Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1983. Collections ‘Recherches sur les 
Sociétés Méditerranéennes,” Centre de 
Recherches et d’Etudes sur les Sociétés 
Méditerranéennes. 174 pages. FF 80.00 paper. 
Rough Guide to Tunisia, by Peter Morris, London 
and Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1985. 247 
pages. Index. $7.95 paper. A practical handbook 
for tourists, providing not only detailed guides for 
sightseeing, but also essays on the history and 
culture of Tunisia and a glossary of common Tuni- 
sian terms. 

Das Selbstverständnis des modernen Algeriens: Die 
historisch-nationalen und islamischen Elemente, by 
Helga Walter. Frankfurt Am Main, and Bern: Peter 
Lang, 1983. Schriften zum Staats-und Vólkerrecht, 
No. 14. 206 pages. Index. Abbrev. Bibl. SF 51.00 
paper. 


TURKEY, CYPRUS 


Turkey: A MERI Report. London and Dover, NH: 
Croom Helm, and Philadelphia, PA: Middle East 
Research Institute, University of Pennsylvania, 
1985. 181 pages. $60.00 paper. Previously available 
only to selected subscribers, MERI Reports are 
now published in book form for wider distribution. 
Provides an up-to-date analysis of the current 


political and economic issues affecting Turkey, 
along with detailed background information, struc- 
tural analysis, and complete statistical appendices. 
The data base and expertise of the staff of MERI 
Reports make this an extremely useful tool for 
researchers. 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Hasan Taj al-Din’s The Islamic History of the 
Maldive Islands, (With Supplementary Chapters by 
Muhammad Muhibb al-Din and Ibrahim Sijaj al- 
Din), Vol. II: Annotations and Indices, by Hikoichi 
Yajima. Tokyo: Institute for the Study of Lan- 
guages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, Tokyo 
University of Foreign Studies, 1984. Studia 
Culturae Islamicae No. 22. vi + 204 pages. Ap- 
pends. Bibl. Plates. n.p. paper. Volume II contains 
notes, corrections, additions, and indices to ac- 
company the first volume, published in 1982. 

A Social and Religious History of the Jews, Vol. 18: 
Late Middle Ages and Era of European Expansion 
(1200-1650), The Ottoman Empire, Persia, Ethio- 
pia, India and China, by Salo Wittmayer Baron. 
2nd edition. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1983. viii + 620 pages. Abbrev. Notes. 
$35.00. 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


China's Foreign Policy Toward the Third World, by 
Lilian Craig Harris. New York: Praeger, and 
Washington, DC: Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, DC, 1985. The Washington Papers, No. 
112. xii + 121 pages. Notes. Append. $7.95 paper. 
Chapter 4, ‘‘China’s Third World Regional Poli- 
cies," discusses Sino-Arab and Sino-Israeli rela- 
tions. 

Euro-Arab Dialogue, by Saadallah A. S. Hallaba. 
Brattleboro, VT: Amana Books, 1984. 123 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Gloss. Appends. $12.50 cloth. $6.95 
paper. This booklet traces the modern history of 
the European-Arab relations in the light of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. The discussion is supported 
by documents and graphs. 

Imperialism and Nationalism in the Middle East: 
The Anglo-Egyptian Experience, 1882-1982, ed. by 
Keith M. Wilson. Bronx, NY and London: Mansell 
Publishing, 1983. xiv + 172 pages. Index. $24.00. 
The Middle East Annual: Issues and Events, Vol. 3: 
1983, ed. by David H. Partington. Boston, MA: 
G. K. Hall & Co., 1984. xiv + 269 pages. Bibl. 
Index. Contri. $47.00. This publication attempts to 
understand current events in the Middle East by 
relating them to their historical and cultural envi- 
ronment. Articles include: ''Middle Eastern 
Chronicle: The Events of 1983’’ (D. Partington); 
“Islamic Fundamentalism: Historic Mission and 
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Contemporary Mood" (J. Voll); ‘‘The PLO Since 
Beirut” (P. Mattar); ‘The Soviet Union, Syria and 
the Crisis in Lebanon: A Preliminary Analysis” (R. 
Freedman); ‘‘Chad: Escalation leads to Impasse” 
(E. Bustin); ‘‘The Middle East in the US Media” 
(E. Ghareeb); and ‘‘Bibliography: The Year's Pub- 
lications in Middle Eastern Studies, 1983” (M. Day 
and D. Partington). 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Islam, Christianity and African Identity, by Sulay- 
man S. Nyang. Brattleboro, VT: Amana Books, 
1984. 106 pages. Notes. Bibl. $6.95 paper. Exam- 
ines the historical and cultural contexts of Islam in 
Africa. 

Voices of Resurgent Islam, ed. by John L. Esposito. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1983. x -- 294 
pages. Selective Gloss. $22.95 cloth. $11.95 paper. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


Arabische Chrestomathie aus Prosaschriftstellern, 
by Rudolf-Ernst Brünnow and August Fischer. 
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Wisebaden, FRG: Otto Harrassowitz Verlag, 1984. 
Porta Linguarum Orientalium, New Series, No. 17. 
X + 171 pages in German and Arabic, 183 pages in 
Arabic. Gloss. n.p. paper. A study guide contain- 
ing selections from well-known works in Arabic. 
La Pintura Helenistica de Qusayr ‘Amra H, by 
J. M. Blazquez. Madrid: Archivo Español de 
Arqueologia, 1983. Vol. 56, Nos. 147-8. 212 pages. 
39 Plates. n.p. paper. 

Thoughts of the Times: Introduction to Arabic Lit- 
erature, by Arif K. Abukhudairi. Kuala Lampur, 
Malaysia: Fralain Art & Stationers, 1985. x + 86 
pages. n.p. paper. This book provides a sampling 
of Arabic poetry translated into English. 


NEW JOURNALS 


ERDEM is a new journal devoted to culture in 
general with an emphasis on Turkish culture. Ar- 
ticles are mostly in Turkish, with some summaries 
in Western languages. The journal will be pub- 
lished three times a year. For more information, 
write Atatürk Kültür Merkezi, Atatürk Bulvari 
217, Kavaklidere, Ankara, Turkey. 
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UNRWA and Peace in the Middle East by Milton Viorst. 
$3.95, ISBN 0-916808-26-2, 64 pages, paper. 


The Politics of Middle Eastern Oil by J. E. Peterson. 
$14.95, ISBN 0-916808-24-6, 529 pages, paper. 
$30.00, ISBN 0-916808-22-X, hardcover. 


The Middle East Remembered by John S. Badeau. 
$25.00, ISBN 0-916808-21-1, 271 pages, hardcover. 


Middle East Institute 
books are devoted to the 
contemporary Middle East. 
Proposals and manu- 
scripts are now being con- 
sidered for 1985-86. Please 
write: Director of Publica- 
tions, Middle East Insti- 
tute, 1761 N Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 





Communications 


The JoURNAL welcomes comments from its 
readers. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and bear the full name 
and address of the writers. A selection of 
those received will be published periodically 
in these columns. In addition to letters of 
comment on previous articles, communica- 
tions on other information of interest will be 
printed as space is available. 


HERBERT J. LIEBESNY 

The Middle East Institute is sad to an- 
nounce the death on April 30, 1985, of Her- 
bert J. Liebesny, who was long associated 
with the Institute and was internationally 
known as an authority on international and 
Islamic law. Born in Vienna in 1911, he 
received his early education in that city and 
studied at the universities of Vienna and 
Munich. He earned a doctorate in law in 1931 
from the University of Vienna. After two 
years of research in the history of Near 
Eastern law at Vienna, he came to the United 
States in 1939 and became a fellow at Colum- 
bia University and later a lecturer at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1942. After 
service during the war in the research branch 
of the Office of Strategic Services in Wash- 
ington, he joined the Foundation of Foreign 
Affairs as deputy director of research in 1946. 
In 1950, he joined the Department of State, 
where he served in the Office of Research for 
Near East and South Asia. He became dep- 
uty director of the office in 1965 and retired in 
1972. 

Herbert Liebesny combined a deep interest 
in research and writing with an active career 
in teaching. During most of his many years at 
the Department of State, he taught a course 
on Near Eastern law at the National Law 
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Center of George Washington University and 
he also gave lectures at universities in Europe 
and Asia. Shortly after his retirement he 
organized a seminar for law students in Kabul 
and supervised an exchange program for 
them at George Washington University to 
acquaint them with the American legal sys- 
tem. He also participated actively in organi- 
zations that promoted research and writing 
on the Middle East. From its founding in 
1946, he was a loyal member of the Middle 
East Institute and served with distinction on 
the Board of Advisory Editors of the Middle 
East Journal from 1947 until 1982. He also 
cooperated with scholars interested in Is- 
lamic law to form a committee sponsored by 
the late George C. Keiser, then Chairman of 
the Institute's Board of Governors, to publish 
the first volume of Law in the Middle East, 
edited by Herbert Liebesny and myself, in 
1955. He also cooperated with other scholars 
interested in Islamic law to reorganize the 
Shaybani Society of International Law 
(which was founded in Europe in 1955) when 
its headquarters were transferred to Wash- 
ington in 1970. He served as Vice President 
of the Shaybani Society until 1983. 

Herbert Liebesny was a conscientious and 
highly professional civil servant, a careful 
and meticulous scholar, always ready to help 
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his students and friends and his staff who 
sought his assistance in research and writing 
on the Middle East. He was, above all, a 
gentleman. He will be greatly missed by all 
his friends. 


—MAJID KHADDURI 


To the Editor: 

I am writing in response to Said Amir 
Arjomand's review of my book (MEJ 39:1:85) 
where he has made several observations. I 
think it necessary, however, to offer the 
following clarifications: 

First, contrary to the reviewer's assertion, 
I have not contended that there is a ‘‘substan- 
tial continuity between Khumayni 's political 
theory and traditional Shi'i thought.” A care- 
ful reading of the disputed chapter (ch. 2) 
shows that I have argued that two parallel 
interpretations of Shi'i view of politics are 
detectable in Shi'1 history: One argues that 
the ‘ulama’ should exercise political author- 
ity and the other does not. I have argued 
further that Khomeyni belongs to the first 
category. The reviewer seems to think that 
whoever does not consent to his thesis, as put 
forward in his writings, is ‘‘simply wrong." 
After all are not "simply wrong" or "simply 
right" of very little significance in social 
sciences!? 

Second, the reviewer’s objection to my 
usage of the word hakim in its political con- 
notation seems to center on the assumption 
that the debate over the meaning of this 
historically important concept and institution 
has been settled, whereas this concept has 
both political and juridical meanings. Mullah 
Ahmad Naraqi (d. 1828-29) uses the word in 
its political sense because he himself distin- 
guishes between political guardianship 
(wilaya al-hakim) and judicial guardianship 
(wilaya al-qada) (Awa'id al-Ayyam, Tehran, 
1903-4, pp. 185-195). Therefore it is not 
justified to assume that Naraqi follows the 
other tradition which exclusively uses the 
term in its judicial connotation, particularly if 
one takes into account both his exercise of 
political power in forcing the governor of 
Kashan out of the city (Qesas al-ulama, 
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Tehran, n.d., pp. 129-133) and Khomeyni's 
assertion that he follows ‘‘Naraqi’s tradi- 
tion.” (Islam and Revolution, Berkeley, 1981 
pp. 100, 107 and 124). 

Lastly, while the reviewer's point on 
the ‘‘omission of any discussion of the 
provision of the constitution of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran’’ is a useful suggestion, 
that topic requires an independent study. 
My work is neither a sociological nor a 
juridical treatise on the political foundation 
of the political regime in Iran, but a treatise 
on Khomeyni’s political philosophy and as 
such that discussion does not directly con- 
cern it. 


—FARHANG RAJAEE 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


To the Editor: 

To assess the relative merits of Dr. 
Rajaee’s argument and my comments, the 
reader can consult the disputed passage in 
'Awa'id al-Ayyam. Naraqi’s ousting of the 
governor of Kashan has no direct bearing on 
the issue. Furthermore to adduce Khomeini's 
assertion that he follows Naragi's tradition is 
simply to beg the question. 


—SAID AMIR ARJOMAND 
Princeton, NJ 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Manfred W. Wenner's review of my 
recent book Yemen Enters the Modern 
World, which appears in the Winter 1985 
issue of your journal is, in my opinion, a most 
unfortunate example of shoddy criticism. 

Mr. Wenner's errors begin in the first sen- 
tence, and continue throughout his review. 
He suggests that the book is a ‘‘reprinting,”’ 
when such is not the case. In the case of a 
majority of this material, it is the first and 
only publication. He criticizes the use of the 
word ‘‘secret,’’ since some of the documents 
are no higher than ‘‘confidential.”’ It should 
be obvious to all that **secret"' is used here as 
a generic term, to indicate classified materi- 
als. Some of the documents are, in fact, top 
secret, while others are secret, others confi- 


dential, and some even restricted. How ri- 
diculous to contend a point such as this! 
Furthermore; the classification of each docu- 
ment was provided with that document, and 
in no way could the reader be either confused 
or misled. 

Mr. Wenner questions the criteria for doc- 
ument selection, and does not know why the 
documents themselves covered the time pe- 
riod they did. As indicated in the introduc- 
tion, all important documents bearing on the 
history and politics of Yemen which were 
declassified were included. If Mr. Wenner 
were familiar with US Department of State 
declassification methods, he would know that 
each group is released in five-year incre- 
ments, and that is why this collection begins 
in 1945 and ends with the close of 1949. Mr. 
Wenner also seems disturbed that some of 
the documents were written by well-known 
diplomats while others were merely short 
telegrams. I confess it had never dawned on 
me that the number of words or writer should 
be the ultimate criteria for document selec- 
tion. 

Mr. Wenner then goes on to speculate as to 
*whether or not significant materials have 
been omitted." A good reviewer does not 
speculate when he can check for himself. If 
he feels it necessary to challenge my com- 
ment that I sought to include all the important 
documents which were declassified in this 
collection, then it is his job to visit the 
National Archives and personally inspect the 
materials themselves. Such obviously was 
never done. I hope that I would never reach 
the point where I would give a negative 
critical review of a book in which I used idle 
speculation for my attack as a substitute for 
verifiable research. 

Finally, Mr. Wenner laments the fact that 
this book is not for the general reader be- 
cause ‘‘of the lack of background material 
and commentary." Nowhere did either the 
publisher or myself make such a claim. This 
collection, as with every book in our Arabia 
series, is designed solely for the specialist 
and the layman with interest in that region. 
When I convinced Documentary Publications 
to begin this series, I did so by arguing that 


these important declassified documents were 
not generally available to the scholars of the 
world. This kind of publication used to be 
done many years ago by the Carnegie En- 
dowment. But Documentary Publications 
had neither the $50,000 required to fully 
research each topic—as did the Carnegie 
people—nor could they obtain support from 
the U.S. Government in their publication. 
Still they went ahead, even though each 
volume in this series has resulted in a loss to 
their publishing firm. I have convinced them 
to continue because I felt so strongly the 
importance of this project. Unfortunately, 
uninformed commentary such as appears in 
this review does not help my cause, nor the 
cause of many scholars who welcome the 
publication of this basic raw material. 

The fact that Mr. Wenner was president of 
the American Institute for Yemeni Studies 
does not give him carte blanche to engage in 
unjustified scholarly sniping. And I am sur-. 
prised that a journal of your reputation 
should allow this kind of review without a 
prior check of its validity before publication. 
The type of criticism written by Mr. Wenner 
accrues benefits to no one. It does not in- 
crease our knowledge; it does not encourage 
new publication; and, it does credit neither to 
his own professional reputation nor to that of 
contemporary American scholarship. 


—IBRAHIM AL-RASHID 
Chapel Hill, NC 


To the Editor: 

Although I find much of Mr. al-Rashid's 
objection to my review intemperate in tone 
and language, some comments are in order: 

First: I am sufficiently familiar with the 
Department of State's declassification meth- 
ods to know that what is released is not done 
without a specific review of the material's 
contents, and that often materials have been 
withheld because of their content. What the 
Department of State chooses to make avail- 
able is not always everything that is in the 
files concerning specific issues. 

Second: I do not believe that the number of 
words or who the author is provides a guar- 
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antee of importance. What is important is 

whether or not the material contributes any 

- thing to our knowledge. If it does not, then it 
is of marginal usefulness at best. 

Third: it is not the reviewer's task to do the 
author's work. It is the reviewer's task to 
make the reader aware of the kinds of ques- 
tions and problems which are likely to arise in 
his/her own mind upon encountering a spe- 
cific work. 

Last: I did not lament the fact that the book 
is not for the general reader; what I said was: 
“scholars . .. not already conversant with 
the period will find the volume less valuable" 
than those who are specialists. This also is a 

.reviewer's function: 
aware of what he/she is likely to gain from a 
specific work, especially if its cost is around 
$35, no mean sum. 

I did not criticize the publisher, nor the 
task of bringing relevant older works to a 
wider audience; in fact, I hope that the pub- 


‘F>, lisher will continue to provide this service, 


z but on a rather more selective basis. For 
‘example, do we really need a schedule of an 
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to make the reader. 


official visit (pp. 99-100)? Do we really need a 
SECRET two-line telegram which tells us the 


imam was ill (p. 35)? Do we really need the: . 


messages of greetings (pp. 54-55)? Etc. 


. —MANFRED WENNER 
Dept. of Political Science 


Northern Illinois University . . 


DeKalb, Illinois 


ERRATUM 
In “The Succession Question in Syria" by 
Alasdair Drysdale, Spring 1985 issue, pp. 


253-254, footnotes 7, 8 and 9 were trans- ` 


posed. The correct citations are: 


2 . 

8. Le Monde, November 29, 1984, p. 3. 
Khaddam, at least, had good grounds for 
being unfriendly: Rifaat's supporters.are sus- . 
pected of involvement in an attempt to assas- 
sinate him on July 10, 1984, as he was being 
driven back from Lebanon. 

9. FBIS, op.cit., December 5, 1984, p. H 1. 


7. FBIS, op.cit., November 19, 1984, p. H. `: 
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Editor's Note 


This issue is devoted to the role of the Soviet Union in the Middle East. Nineteen 
eighty five marks the 30th anniversary of its entry onto the scene there. We 
decided to focus on this a year ago, and it has become particularly timely with the 
launching of the Jordanian peace initiative, which calls for an international 
conference, in which the Soviets will participate, to provide an umbrella for direct 
negotiations between the Arabs and Israelis. This immediately calls into question 
the Israeli-American policy of trying to avoid Soviet involvement in the peace 
process. There is also a fundamental and permanent interest in what the Soviets 
are doing in the area and where they stand in the competition for the hearts and 
minds of its peoples. The necessarily summary discussion of these points which 
we provide here will, we hope, stimulate further questions and responses. 

Our first article, on the American view of the Soviet role, is by Alfred L. 
Atherton, who has just retired from a long and distinguished career in the 
American Foreign Service and who was for many years the point man in our 
efforts to promote a settlement of the Arab-Israeli problem. He reviews the 
history of US-Soviet interaction in that arena, and provides a sobering view of the 
limits on cooperation in pursuit of peace. 

In the following article, Rashid Khalidi of the Woodrow Wilson Center 
presents an equally sobering account of the Arab view of the Soviet role and of the 
necessity for Soviet participation in the peace process. His analysis is useful 
counterpoint to Roy Atherton's piece, and brings home the realization that all the 
actors must be taken into account if the play is to be a success. 

The third article, by Larry Napper of the American Embassy in Moscow, is 
a discussion of recent Soviet efforts to profit from American disarray following the 
debacle in Lebanon. It makes it clear that the Americans are not the only ones 
who find there are limits to their ability to influence local attitudes. 

Alexander Bennett writes in some detail about Soviet arms transfers to the 
region. Such transfers have traditionally been the principal instrument of Soviet 
efforts to influence local governments, giving frequent rise to allegations that the 
recipients have become Soviet clients or satellites. Mr. Bennett points out that 
increasingly these arms transfers are pursued more as a source of hard currency 
than of influence, in part because the Soviets have discovered, as we have, the 
limitations of aid relationships. 
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Our last article, by Norman Cigar, discusses in some detail the close relations 
between the Soviet Union and the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, or 
South Yemen. He points out that the intensity and scope of those relations is such 
that it is questionable whether they can be reversed even should the Yemenis wish 
it. This relationship stands in sharp contrast to the more limited relationships the 
Soviets have been able to develop elsewhere in the Middle East and it calls into 
question much of the conventional wisdom about the inherent limits on Soviet 
influence in the region. 

Finally, for the second year in a row we have had a summer intern working 
on a directory of Washington-area private organizations concerned with the 
Middle East. They have identified over 90 such groups so far and this confirms our 
belief such a directory would be useful, if only to help us keep the players straight 
in our minds. We hope to be offering the directory for sale at a nominal price 
shortly. 

RICHARD B. PARKER 


While using the 1985 volume of the Journal, alert readers will quickly realize 

that both the Spring and Summer issues of the Journal start with page 230. 

Readers will be relieved to know the Journals resident jinn have been appeased 

and will not interfere in the production of the Journal in the foreseeable future, 
God willing. 

K.M. 
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Articles 


THE SOVIET ROLE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST: AN AMERICAN e LAN 


SS. 


VIEW — 
Alfred L. Atherton, Jr. 






i 
1 


Leaving aside President Wilson's dispatch of the King-Crane Commission to the 
Syrian-Palestinian provinces of the former Ottoman Empire during the Versailles 
Peace Conference, the United States did not enter seriously onto the Middle East 
scene until after World War II. The Soviet Union was even slower in making its 
entry, which came in the mid-1950s. Since then, pursuit of their respective 
interests in the Middle East has been a factor in the global strategy of both powers 
and in their relations with each other. The Middle East has moved up and down 
in priority on their foreign policy agendas; it has been the focal point for near 
confrontation and wary cooperation between them; but it has not disappeared 
from the American and Soviet agendas for the past 30 years. 

Strategically, American and Soviet interests range across the Middle East in 
its broadest geographical sense, from the eastern Mediterranean littoral and the 
Nile Valley through the Fertile Crescent, the Arabian Peninsula and the Persian 
Gulf to Iran. American and Soviet interests in the Middle East are connected in 
important ways with their interests in North Africa, the Horn of Africa, Afghan- 
istan and the Indian Ocean. But the part of the region where American and Soviet 
interests have most continually, intensely, and sometimes dangerously, interacted 
has been the area of the Arab-Israeli conflict. This analysis will focus, therefore, 
on the Soviet role and the interaction of American and Soviet policies in relation 


Alfred Atherton is Director of the Harkness Fellowships of the Commonwealth Fund, New 
York. He is recently retired from the Foreign Service in which he served as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Ambassador-at-Large for Middle East Negotiations, 
Ambassador to Egypt, and Director General of the Foreign Service, among other posts. 
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to that conflict and to its principal protagonists—the Israelis, Egyptians, Syrians, 
Jordanians and Palestinians. 

Before the mid-1950s United States policy makers were concerned with the 
potential Soviet military threat to the Middle East but gave less thought to the 
danger of a Soviet presence there. The American-British-French Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950, designed, among other things, to limit the flow of arms to the 
protagonists in the Arab-Israeli conflict, assumed that if the three Western Powers 
agreed, this would suffice to control the traffic. When, three years after the 1952 
Egyptian revolution, Cairo abandoned its attempts to acquire arms from the 
United States and turned to the Soviet Union, this aspect of the Tripartite 
Declaration quickly became a dead letter. The Soviets, initially using Czechoslo- 
vakia as their agent, responded with what was to be the beginning of an arms 
supply relationship with Egypt (and subsequently with Syria, Iraq, both Yemens 
and, many years later, Libya) that gave the USSR a presence in the area and made 
it a major player on the Middle East stage. Moscow thereafter was to base its 
Middle East policy on support of the Arabs in their conflict with Israel and, for the 
next 15 years, on Egypt as the centerpiece of that policy. This period saw a 
steadily expanding Soviet role in the area. The Soviets were also to discover, 
however, that outside players on the Middle East stage frequently find themselves 
caught in the crosscurrents of inter-Arab politics and confronted by difficult 
dilemmas as they seek to reconcile conflicting policy objectives. Writing at the 
end of this period, one observer of the Middle East scene looked into his crystal 
ball and made the following prediction: 


‘« . . itis quite possible that some of the parties involved in the Middle East tangle— 
Israel and the Soviet Union above all—may be near or at the crest of success gained 
by their policies since the Six Day War. It could be somewhat different when they look 
down the other side."'! 


When one looks at the Middle East today, there can be little doubt that Soviet 
influence there has in fact diminished, compared with what it was 15 years ago. 
The following pages will trace the ups and downs of the Soviet role in the Middle 
East over the three decades since the USSR became a serious factor in the region. 
They will review how the United States has perceived that role and how 
successive American administrations have dealt with it through three Middle East 
wars and the periods of diplomatic activity which preceded and followed those 
wars. Finally, they will examine whether any insights to the future can be gleaned 
from the experience of the past 30 years as the Soviet Union, supported by some 
voices in the Arab world, today seeks a.role in the Middle East peacemaking 
process, from which it has been effectively excluded since 1973. 


1. John C. Campbell, ‘The Arab-Israeli Conflict: An American Policy," Foreign Affairs, 49 
(1970). 
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THE HISTORICAL RECORD—1955-1967: THE SOVIETS ENTER THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


The first major crisis to confront the Soviets following their entry onto the 
Middle East stage was the Israeli-British-French military assault on Egypt in 
October 1956. While the Soviets engaged in verbal threats of military intervention 
and supported Egypt diplomatically, it was principally the efforts of the United 
States, which took a strong stand against the military action of its two NATO 
allies and Israel, that brought the crisis to an end. The resultant American 
popularity in the Arab world was short-lived, however. Immediately after the war, 
Washington announced the Eisenhower Doctrine and resumed its earlier efforts to 
mobilize the states of the Middle East in a coalition against ‘‘international 
communism,” reflecting its perception of the Soviet Union as the center of a 
monolithic and global communist military threat, The Arabs, having just wit- 
nessed an attack on a fellow Arab state by Israel and two Western European 
nations, during which the USSR had stood by them politically, almost unani- 
mously rejected this American perception of the threat. 

Throughout the Eisenhower Administration the United States, viewing the 
Middle East through the cold war prism of the time, remained preoccupied with 
what it perceived as the need to build a military bulwark against Soviet inroads. 
The Soviets meanwhile were working to establish a political position, particularly 
in Egypt, Syria and Iraq, through the provision of military and economic 
assistance, and political support against Israel, and by playing on Arab suspicions 
of ''American imperialism.” 

Despite their gains, it was not altogether smooth sailing for the Soviets. 
Caught in the crossfire of inter-Arab rivalries among Cairo, Damascus and 
Baghdad, and reacting more on the basis of opportunism than any apparent 
cohesive long range Arab strategy, they were unable fully to exploit the oppor- 
tunities confronting them. The United States maintained strong ties with Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan and, during the early years of the Kennedy Administration, 
was able to recoup something of its position in Egypt and even to a limited extent 
in Syria and Iraq. Nevertheless, by the mid-1960s the tide in much of Arab public 
opinion and in the key states of Egypt and Syria was running generally in favor of 
the USSR. It was an era when the Arab world was united in opposing Israel's right 
to exist as a sovereign state in the Middle East and the USSR was giving military, 
economic and political support to its Arab friends. With the United States 
committed to Israel's security, it was difficult for Washington to score many 
victories in Arab opinion, even though it sought to pursue an ‘“‘evenhanded”’ 
policy. 

Still, even as late as the early months of 1967, Washington did not see the 
situation as likely to get out of hand, or the Soviet position as immediately 
threatening American vital interests. It was more concerned about the perceived 
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threat to Saudi Arabia arising from the Egyptian military presence in Yemen than 
about a possible crisis on the Arab-Israeli front. The United States had accepted 
the reality of the Soviet presence in the Middle East and assumed that the Soviets 
were likely to continue to play a role there and to exploit the unresolved 
Arab-Israeli conflict to their advantage. Washington had no grand strategy for 
resolving the conflict and expelling the Soviets from the area. It had learned to live 
with the contradictions of the Middle East and, while not impervious to the risks, 
certainly did not envisage an imminent explosion. Its policies were based first on 
preserving its position in Jordan and the Arabian Peninsula/Persian Gulf area, 
which it sought to insulate against Soviet inroads and the virus of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Second, it continued to work on maintaining at least a minimal level of 
relations with those states, particularly Egypt, which were viewed as being in the 
Soviet orbit. Third, it sought to play its support for Israel in low key, especially 
in the arms supply area. In these ways the United States endeavored to retain 
diplomatic elbow room for managing the conflict, protecting its interests and 
limiting Soviet gains while waiting for the forces of history to create an 
opportunity for tackling the underlying causes of the conflict. 


THE HISTORICAL RECORD—1967-1970: EFFORTS AT US-SOVIET 
COOPERATION 


In the spring of 1967, that opportunity came in a form and at a time, and with 
consequences, that no one had foreseen. The Six Day War forced both the Soviet 
Union and the United States to reexamine the policies which until then had 
governed their respective approaches to the Middle East. 

With the resounding defeat by Israel of Egypt and Syria, whom they had 
armed and supported, in a war to whose outbreak they had contributed (see 
below), the Soviets were suddenly confronted with a major test of their decade- 
long challenge to the Western position in the Middle East. Their response in the 
years immediately following the 1967 war was marked by the ambivalence—a 
mixture of risk-taking and caution—that has been a characteristic of Soviet 
Middle East policy as they have pursued sometimes conflicting objectives: to 
consolidate their position and weaken Western influence in the Arab world, to 
assert and have recognized their right as a major power to a voice in Middle East 
affairs, and to avoid military confrontation with the United States in the region. 

The United States, for its part, saw Israel's military victory as an opportunity 
to move toward an Arab-Israeli peace settlement, which had long been a US 
strategic objective. While US and Soviet motives can hardly be said to have been 
identical during this period, there was a sufficient area of overlapping interests to 
produce the first limited and tentative efforts at US-Soviet cooperation in the 
Middle East. 
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Having contributed to the escalation of the pre-war crisis (through dissem- 
ination of false intelligence about an imminent Israeli attack on Syria), the Soviets 
quickly became concerned about their position in Egypt and Syria and the risks of 
American-Soviet confrontation, once war broke out and its catastrophic conse- 
quences for the Arabs became apparent. The hotline between Moscow and 
Washington was used for assurances of superpower non-involvement. When the 
scene shifted to the United Nations and the Soviets found they could not secure 
United States support for a ceasefire resolution calling for Israeli withdrawal to 
pre-war lines, American-Soviet discussions began about the terms of a settlement 
both could support. The image of American-Soviet cooperation to ease the 
tension was reinforced by the symbolism of the Glassboro summit meeting 
between President Johnson and Premier Kosygin in late June. 

Intensive diplomatic activity continued in the United Nations context 
throughout the summer, with the Soviets seeking a resolution acceptable to the 
Arabs (i.e., one that would return the territories occupied by Israel) and the 
United States insisting on one that would embody the principles for a settlement 
set forth by President Johnson on June 19. At the heart of the American position 
was the proposition that there should be no return to the pre-war Armistice 
Agreements and that, to recover territories occupied by Israel, the Arab states of 
Egypt, Syria and Jordan would have to commit themselves to a peaceful 
settlement of their conflict with Israel. This concept was ultimately embodied in 
Resolution 242, passed unanimously by the United Nations Security Council on 
November 22, 1967. That decision was significant inter alia because of the 
clearcut Soviét commitment to a settlement under which the Arabs would for the 
first time recognize Israel's right to exist as a sovereign state in the Middle East. 
Before 1967 a certain ambiguity on this point had been inherent in the Soviet 
position of all-out support for the Arabs whose rhetoric called for the destruction 
of Israel. 

Having supported Resolution 242, the Soviets quickly identified themselves 
with the Arab interpretation of the deliberately ambiguous language of that 
Resolution, emphasizing maximum (i.e., total) Israeli withdrawal from occupied 
territories and minimum Arab commitments to peace, and opposing any process 
of face-to-face, direct negotiations. Meanwhile, the Israelis, who in their imme- 
diate post-war euphoria were prepared to withdraw from most occupied territories 
in return for peace, reacted to these Arab-Soviet positions, to the Khartoum 
Summit of August 1967,? and to pressure from their own domestic hardliners by 
insisting on direct negotiations and on keeping open the option of negotiating 
significant changes in the pre-war boundaries. Along these lines, the stage was set 


2. Arab leaders meeting in Khartoum in August 1967 agreed that Egypt, Jordan and Syria 
could seek to secure the return of their occupied territories by political means, on condition that there 
be no conciliation, or peace (sulh), no recognition and no negotiations with Israel. 
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for a diplomatic impasse that continued through breakdowns and restorations of 
the ceasefire until war broke out again in October 1973. By supporting the 
Egyptian position on a settlement politically, replenishing Egyptian, Iraqi and 
Syrian arms inventories, and increasing its economic assistance, the Soviet Union 
moved quickly after 1967 to refurbish and consolidate its foothold in the Arab 
world. The Soviets had clearly decided to remain engaged in the Middle East, 
politically, economically and strategically. 

A number of Arab states including Egypt having severed diplomatic relations 
with the United States, Washington focused its attention on strengthening ties 
with those Arabs—especiall Jordan and Saudi Arabia—who had not broken 
relations. At the same time, with the exception of a mission by George Ball, then 
United States Permanent Representative at the United Nations, to Israel, Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia in the summer of 1968, the United States adopted a largely 
hands-off policy toward the peace process, leaving this to Ambassador Gunnar 
Jarring.? 

When the Nixon Administration took office in January 1969, the Jarring 
Mission was at an impasse and tensions in the Middle East were rising with 
increasingly frequent Palestinian terrorist actions and breaches of the ceasefire, 
including an escalating war of attrition across the Suez Canal ceasefire line. The 
new Administration also faced the need to respond to a Soviet peace plan for 
implementing Resolution 242 and a French proposal for US-Soviet-British-French 
consultations on the Middle East. Despite the misgivings of Henry Kissinger, 
President Nixon's newly installed National Security Advisor, the President 
approved a State Department recommendation to respond positively to the 
French proposal. Simultaneously, there were to be bilateral US-Soviet Middle 
East talks. As proposed by the United States and agreed by the participants, the 
objective of both sets of talks was to seek agreement on a framework of principles 
that expanded on Resolution 242 and could be recommended to Ambassador 
Jarring for his use in moving negotiations involving the parties to the conflict off 
dead center. There is no doubt, however, that Washington was motivated in part 
by considerations related to US-Soviet and US-French relations, as well as by 
Middle East considerations. The new Administration did not want to start its term 
in office by rebuffing proposals from the USSR and France. The Soviet Union was 
probably also motivated by multiple considerations, related both to its objectives 
in the Middle East as described above, and to the larger US-Soviet relationship. 

The Four Power talks were held in New York among the American, British, 
French and Soviet Permanent Representatives to the United Nations. The 
US-Soviet talks, which both countries saw as the principal forum, were entrusted 
to the Soviet Ambassador in Washington, Anatoly Dobrynin, and the Assistant 


3. Sweden's Ambassador to Moscow and the Special Representative named by the United 
Nations Secretary General under the terms of Resolution 242. 
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Secretary of State for the Near East and South Asia, J oseph J. Sisco. From the 
beginning, there were profound differences over Middle East strategy between 
Kissinger and Secretary of State Rogers. These were reflected in their respective 
views about how the major power talks should be conducted.4 

Kissinger, viewing the Middle East through the prism of the US-Soviet 
relationship and assuming that the Soviet objective was to use the talks to 
maneuver the United States into forcing Israel to make concessions to Egypt, 
favored moving slowly. The State Department, while also doubtful about Soviet 
motives and intentions, considered it important to be diplomatically active in the 
Middle East because of the escalating violence in the area and to demonstrate US 
concern about the continuing stalemate to its moderate Arab friends. The 
Department was also concerned about the hardening of Israel's position toward a 
settlement, particularly on the need for territorial changes, which it considered 
inconsistent with the spirit of Resolution 242. 

Sisco met throughout the summer with Dobrynin, while being careful to keep 
Kissinger informed and to seek White House approval at critical steps along the 
way. The negotiations took the form of developing a joint US-USSR Working 
Paper on ''fundamental principles" for an Israel-United Arab Republic (as Egypt 
was then called) Agreement. The US moved by stages toward agreeing with the 
Soviets on the territorial issue, finally tabling language in October 1969 which 
provided that, subject to agreed security arrangements and certain other condi- 
tions, there should be no change in the pre-June 5, 1967, Egyptian-Israeli border. 
Meanwhile, the US continued to press the Soviets inter alia for more forthcoming 
language about Egypt's commitment to ‘‘juridical peace” prior to Israeli with- 
drawal and to prevent anti-Israeli terrorist attacks from its territory, as well as for 
a formula that would provide for some form of direct Arab-Israeli negotiations. 
Despite some movement in the Soviet position on subsidiary points, they were not 
responsive on these key issues. 

By the end of the year, it was apparent that the US-Soviet talks (and with 
them the Four Power talks in New York) were dead. Concerned about domestic 
and Arab world reactions to public misperceptions of the US position, and on the 
eve of an Arab Summit Conference, Secretary Rogers made the main elements of 
that position public in a speech on December 9, 1969. Quickly dubbed ‘‘the 
Rogers Plan” it proved insufficient to win Arab endorsement at the time, and was 
greeted with an outcry of protest from Israel and its supporters in the United 
States, who argued that it prejudiced Israel's negotiating position. Washington 
was not again to put forth proposals on the specific elements of a comprehensive 
Arab-Israeli peace settlement until asked to do so by both Israel and Egypt at 
Camp David nine years later. Nor, despite several subsequent joint efforts with 


4. For a detailed account of this period of Middle East diplomacy from Kissinger's perspec- 
tive, see Henry Kissinger, White House Years (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1979), pp. 341-379. 
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the Soviets on Middle East issues, was the United States again to use the Soviet 
Union as the principal channel to an Arab government on questions of Arab- 
Israeli peace. 

When one looks back on this episode, it is difficult to conclude that it was, on 
balance, advantageous to the United States. The Soviets emerged in Arab eyes as 
defenders of Arab interests. It did not defuse the escalating military crisis. It 
produced no progress in the peace negotiations and may even have encouraged 
Egypt to hang tough—although Egyptian and Israeli positions were so far apart 
that the gap was probably not bridgeable in any case. It created political problems 
for the Administration, both domestically and with Israel. While this could have 
been a price worth paying if the US-Soviet talks had produced progress toward 
peace, they did not do so, and left a residue of suspicion in Israel and among some 
domestic constituencies which cast a shadow over the Administration's Middle 
East policy for some time to come. The Arabs eventually came to view the Rogers 
Plan more favorably, but this was a questionable benefit since it was apparent 
Washington was unable to secure Israeli acceptance. At best, the US-Soviet and 
Four Power talks, and the Rogers Plan which emerged from them may have been 
some comfort to the Saudis and other moderate Arabs, as a fig leaf against radical 
Arab criticism of their close ties with the United States. 


THE HISTORICAL RECORD—1970-1973: US-SOVIET STANDOFF 


As 1970 opened, efforts to get Middle East negotiations started were thus 
again in abeyance. Not so the war of attrition. In response to continued Egyptian 
shelling across the Suez Canal, and despite American expressions of concern, 
Israel had raised the ante by conducting increasingly deep penetration air raids as 
far behind Egyptian lines as the outskirts of Cairo. Egypt’s inability to defend 
itself against these raids, carried out by Israel’s new US-supplied F-4 Phantoms, 
led to President Nasser’s secret visit to Moscow at the end of January and a Soviet 
decision to upgrade Egypt’s air defense system through the provision of advanced 
surface-to-air missiles (SAM-3s) manned, until the Egyptians could be trained in 
their use, by Soviet crews and protected by Soviet combat aircraft based in Egypt. 
This led ultimately to the presence of some 15,000 Soviet military personnel in 
Egypt. 

The extent of this new Soviet commitment to President Nasser only became 
fully apparent over the next several months. Meanwhile, the United States, 
having a number of important issues ranging from Indo-China to arms control 
under discussion with the Soviets, muted its public posture toward Soviet policies 
and actions in the Middle East. President Nixon’s report of February 18, 1970, on 
the foreign policy of the first year of his administration affirmed American 
“readiness . . . to work alongside the Soviet Union in cooperation with nations in 
the area in the pursuit of peace.” At the same time, the report also sounded a note 
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of warning ‘‘. . . the United States," it said, would view any effort by the Soviet 
Union to seek predominance in the Middle East as a matter of grave concern." 

Privately, the US view of what the Soviets were up to in the Middle East, and 
US-Soviet diplomatic exchanges on this subject, were considerably harsher. The 
Soviets were unresponsive to US proposals for joint efforts to restore the ceasefire 
and to limit arms shipments to the area. At the same time they sent messages 
(including one from Kosygin the end of January) containing vague threats and 
warnings of dire consequences if the United States did not restrain Israel. The 
United States took a firm line in response, making clear that so long as Egypt 
pursued the war of attrition, Israel would react militarily whether or not 
Washington counselled restraint. 

Paralleling stepped-up Soviet military support for Egypt, the Soviets through 
Ambassador Dobrynin in the second week of March suddenly sent a signal of 
willingness to support reestablishment of the ceasefire and to resume the 
US-Soviet Middle East talks, hinting they would introduce new positions on 
Egypt's commitment to peace. A de facto ceasefire had in fact been briefly in 
existence when the reality of the escalation of Soviet military involvement in 
Egypt became clear to Israel and the United States. The stage was set for a major 
policy debate within the United States government over how to proceed in this 
dramatically new situation. At no time had the difference between the Kissinger 
and State Department perceptions of how to deal with the Middle East conflict 
been more sharply delineated. 

Kissinger saw the situation as a test of US and Soviet strength, calling for a 
tough US response. The centerpiece of that response should be an immediate 
positive answer to a pending Israeli request for additional combat aircraft. The 
State Department focused more on the Arab-Israeli than the US-Soviet dimen- 
sions of the situation. Seeing the Soviet response to Nasser's request for 
improved air defenses as having been provoked by Israel's deep penetration air 
attacks on Egypt, and concerned about Arab reaction if additional aircraft for 
Israel were approved at this time, Secretary Rogers recommended delaying a 
decision and examining the diplomatic options. Sisco was dispatched on a quick 
fact-finding visit to the Middle East in April, and a fundamental review of 
American Middle East policy was ordered by the White House. While this was 
underway, there were public signals from Nasser in a May speech and a 
subsequent interview on American educational television that he would be 
receptive to an American initiative and to a limited ceasefire. 

The net result of the Washington policy review was approval by President 
Nixon of a proposal by Secretary Rogers, subsequently dubbed Rogers Plan II, 
for a US initiative with Israel, Egypt and Jordan to get the parties to **stop 
shooting and start talking." When the Soviets in June finally followed up on their 
proposal to renew the US-Soviet Middle East talks by presenting language 
(presumably cleared by Cairo) designed to meet American concerns about 
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Egypt's commitment to peace, it was a case of too little, too late. The United 
States, disillusioned with its on-and-off, year long experiment in joint US-Soviet 
(and Four Power) Middle East diplomacy, was about to launch an era of active 
unilateral diplomatic efforts. 

Secretary Rogers announced his proposal, which had already been conveyed 
to the parties, on June 25, 1970. The Soviet Union adopted an essentially 
noncommittal posture. There followed a period of frenetic diplomatic activity with 
the Israelis, Egyptians and Jordanians conducted on a day-to-day basis by 
Assistant Secretary Sisco. Tensions in the area increased as Soviet missiles, 
aircraft and crews were installed in Egypt. Israel threatened to strike them 
militarily, raising the specter of direct Israeli-Soviet military clashes. Then, 
against most expectations, Nasser on July 22 accepted verbatim the US formula 
for a ceasefire and the resumption of negotiations under Ambassador Jarring's 
auspices. Jordan also accepted, and Israel was finally brought along over 
strenuous protests about the wording of the formula for resumed negotiations. A 
90 day ceasefire agreement went into effect August 7 and Jarring immediately 
invited the parties to designate representatives to meet with him. 

It quickly became apparent, however, that Egypt was taking advantage of the 
ceasefire to improve its air defenses west of the Suez Canal—something Wash- 
ington concluded could not have been done without, at a minimum, Soviet 
acquiescence. These violations of the standstill provisions of the ceasefire soon 
torpedoed the effort to relaunch negotiations and led to a resumption of US arms 
shipments to Israel, including technologically advanced electronic equipment 
developed for American forces in Vietnam. The ceasefire, on the other hand, was 
periodically renewed and held until the Egyptian and Syrian attack across the 
ceasefire lines on October 6, 1973. 

Even though the negotiating process envisaged in the June 1970 American 
initiative ultimately came to naught, the very prospect of progress toward 
compromise and peace on the basis of Resolution 242 triggered sharp reactions 
among hardliners in Israel and the Arab world. Menachem Begin, objecting to the 
negotiating formula which implicitly accepted the principle of Israeli withdrawal 
from territory west of the Jordan River occupied in 1967, took his Herut Party out 
of the coalition government that had been in office in Israel since the 1967 war. 

Egyptian and Jordanian acceptance of the US negotiating formula produced 
sharply critical reactions from Arab extremists. The PLO staged a spectacular 
multiple aircraft hijacking on Jordanian territory. In a rapidly escalating chain 
reaction King Hussein on September 15 ordered military action by his army 
against Palestinian armed forces in Jordan, which in turn led to the movement of 
Syrian armored columns into northern Jordan on September 20, 1970. This time, 
management of the crisis was centered in Kissinger's hands. Seeing the threat to 
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King Hussein's regime in Jordan as one facet of ‘‘a global communist challenge” ,5 
Kissinger's strategy had three essential elements: requesting Israel to mobilize 
forces on the Jordanian and Syrian borders as a warning to Syria, sending stiff 
messages to the Soviets to prevail on Syria to withdraw, and ordering an alert of 
US military and naval units as a signal to Moscow that the US meant business and 
would *'hold the ring” against any Soviet intervention. The crisis quickly abated 
when Syria withdrew its forces on September 23. 

Whether the Soviets were as responsible for this crisis as Kissinger suggests 
was questioned at the time by some in the State Department and remains open to 
argument. It is also arguable whether the Syrians withdrew primarily because of 
Soviet pressure resulting from the tough US stand, or because of the threat of 
Israeli intervention and Jordan's own staunch resistance plus the refusal of the 
Syrian Air Force chief to provide air cover for the Syrian ground forces in 
Jordan.® While a case can be made that the United States exaggerated the degree 
of Soviet culpability, the fact is that the prevailing perception among those who 
made the final decisions in Washington was that this was another test of 
US-Soviet strength and had to be dealt with in those terms. The Jordan crisis was 
clearly seen by Kissinger as an opportunity to redress the mistake he felt was 
made when the US did not take a stronger stand following the introduction of 
Soviet missiles and combat personnel into Egypt. 

It is in any event not arguable that, if King Hussein had been defeated bya 
combination of Palestinian and Syrian forces, this would have been widely viewed 
as a gain for the Soviets and a loss for the United States in the Middle East. 
Depending on what kind of regime emerged to replace Hussein, it could also have 
led to an early renewal of Arab-Israeli hostilities. 

While the Middle East remained on the US-Soviet agenda, it featured less 
prominently in their deliberations, and as a source of tension between them, in 
1971-1973, than it had during President Nixon's first two years in office. This was 
in part because both Washington and Moscow had higher priority items on their 
separate and joint foreign policy agendas, in part because the ceasefire generally 
held so there was no major crisis to deal with, and in part because the prospects 
for breaking the negotiating impasse grew increasingly dim. While periodic talks 
on the Middle East peace process were included for the first time in the private 
Kissinger-Dobrynin channel, Nixon and Kissinger saw these primarily as a means 
of keeping the lid on the Middle East as the US election season approached. 
Stalling the peace process was also consistent with Kissinger's preferred strategy 
of demonstrating to the Arabs, particularly Egypt, that progress toward a political 


5. Kissinger, White House Years, p. 594. 
6. The Air Force Chief, Hafez al-Asad, led a successful coup against the Damascus regime 
shortly after this episode and remains President of Syria today. 
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settlement was not possible until they stopped relying on the USSR, moderated 
their positions and turned to the United States.” 

Meanwhile, changes had occurred in Egypt which, although their significance 
was not fully understood at the time, were to alter fundamentally the future course 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. President Nasser suffered a fatal heart attack at the 
end of September 1970. Over the ensuing eight months the man most people 
thought would only be Nasser's interim successor, Anwar Sadat, consolidated his 
hold on power as President of Egypt. 

Sadat's signals were initially mixed. In May 1971, he received Secretary 
Rogers for a highly publicized visit to Egypt and later the same month signed a 
Friendship Treaty with the Soviet Union. He agreed to renewed State Department 
efforts (in the end unsuccessful) to stimulate Arab-Israeli negotiations, this time 
through exploring expressed Egyptian and Israeli interest in an interim agreement 
for limited troop withdrawals to permit reopening the Suez Canal. He said 1971 
would be the ‘‘year of decision." When the deadline passed without crisis, Sadat 
tried another tack, signalling in April 1972 that he would like to open a direct, 
secret channel to the White House. So far as his relations with the Soviets were 
concerned, the final straw apparently came for Sadat when the Arab-Israeli 
problem received only pro-forma attention at the May 1972 Moscow Summit 
meeting between Nixon and Brezhnev and in the Summit communiqué. It was 
clear that the two powers had in effect agreed to put the Middle East on their 
respective back burners and not allow their differences there to disrupt progress 
in their bilateral relations. Concluding finally that the Soviets would not help the 
Arabs recover their occupied territories, Sadat concentrated on preparation for 
the next stage in his strategy—a limited war in collaboration with Syria, designed 
to improve his bargaining position and create a crisis which the major powers 
could not ignore. In a step designed inter alia to free his hands for military action 
(although it was not so interpreted at the time) Sadat in July ordered the 15,000 or 
more Soviet military personnel out of Egypt. 


THE HISTORICAL RECORD—1973-1976: US-SOVIET COOPERATION, 
MORE APPARENT THAN REAL 


When Egyptian and Syrian forces launched their assault on the Suez and 
Golan ceasefire lines on October 6, 1973, a familiar diplomatic scenario began to 
play itself out. Washington and Moscow communicated to each other mutual 
assurances of non-involvement and of their desire to limit and end the fighting. 


7. For a succinct summary of Kissinger's views on the Middle East situation during this 
period, see Henry Kissinger, Years of Upheaval (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1982), pp. 195-205. 

8. The channel was eventually established between Kissinger and Hafiz Ismail, Sadat's 
National Security Advisor, and was used to exchange messages even during the October 1973 war as 
well as for two secret Kissinger-Ismail meetings in February and May, 1973. 
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The Security Council was convened in New York and the maneuvering for a 
ceasefire resolution began. In some ways it looked like a replay of June 1967, but 
there were, in fact, important differences. There was no evidence the Soviets had 
contributed to the escalation of the crisis, as they had in 1967, and it was the 
Israelis, not the Arabs, who were caught napping this time. The tide of battle 
turned initially against the Israelis, and there was never a complete rout of the 
Arab armies or destruction of the Arab air forces as occurred in the 1967 Six Day 
War. Finally, Egypt made clear it wanted the channel of communication between 
Cairo and Washington kept open, and used that channel to assure the United 
States its military objectives were limited and its goal remained a peaceful 
settlement with Israel. 

Diplomatic efforts in New York and between capitals, including Washington 
and Moscow, largely reflected the ebb and flow of the war. When the Egyptians 
and Syrians were pushing the Israelis back, the United States sought a ceasefire 
and the return of forces to the post-June 1967 lines. Moscow stalled. When Israel 
began to turn the tide and to threaten Damascus and Egyptian territory west of the 
Canal, the Soviets became increasingly insistent on a ceasefire. On October 20, in 
response to an urgent message from Brezhnev to Nixon, Kissinger (now Secretary 
of State) flew to Moscow to negotiate a ceasefire resolution. Agreement was 
reached within less than 24 hours on the text of what became Security Council 
Resolution 338, jointly sponsored by the US and the USSR and passed unani- 
mously by the Council on October 22, 1973. Its elements were simple: a ceasefire 
in place, reaffirmation of Resolution 242, and the start of negotiations for a ‘‘just 
and durable peace in the Middle East.” Significantly, the Soviets had agreed that 
negotiations should be ‘‘between the parties" —i.e. direct negotiations, disagree- 
ment over which had been such an obstacle to progress in all Middle East peace 
efforts since 1967. The US agreed that the negotiations should be under **appro- 
priate auspices," which a side understanding made clear meant US-Soviet 
auspices. 

The strategy of seeking a ceasefire when both sides were hurting militarily, 
but when neither felt itself either humiliated or on the brink of victory, produced 
the outcome Kissinger had sought: a willingness in Egypt and Israel to enter 
negotiations. Out of that strategy over the months ahead developed à negotiating 
process, initially under the umbrella of joint US-Soviet auspices, in which the 
United States would play a central and increasingly unilateral role, with the USSR 
relegated to a position of progressively declining influence on the course of events 
in the Middle East. Essential to the success of this strategy was an ingredient that 
had been missing before: an Egyptian leader determined to achieve a peaceful 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict, willing and politically able to take the lead 
in that effort, who recognized that the road to his objective ran through 
Washington and who was prepared to exclude the Soviet Union from the game. 
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The Soviets were not in an enviable position. They had provided Egypt with 
the equipment and training to make a respectable military showing (essential to 
the success of Sadat's strategy), only to be asked to leave Egypt in 1972 and, 
beginning in 1974, to be denied the role to which they believed their interests in 
the Middle East and position as a great power entitled them—that of a co-equal 
participant in the process of negotiating the future shape of the region. 

This did not all happen immediately or smoothly, however. When Israeli 
forces continued their advance west of the Suez Canal after the ceasefire deadline, 
Egypt called for the intervention of joint US-Soviet forces. The Soviets seized this 
opening to threaten unilateral intervention if the US did not agree to participate, 
accompanying the threat with preparatory military moves. The American re- 
sponse was to warn the Soviets against unilateral intervention, and to give the 
warning credibility by placing some US military units on increased alert. Simul- 
taneously, Washington urged Cairo to withdraw its call for American and Soviet 
troops. Egypt responded by modifying its request and asking for United Nations 
personnel instead. With that, the crisis quickly subsided and diplomacy resumed. 

Kissinger proceeded to the Middle East in early November to help consoli- 
date the fragile ceasefire and to lay the groundwork for the negotiations foreseen 
by Resolution 338. In their first historic meeting on November 6, Kissinger and 
Sadat agreed on the main lines of the strategy that was to guide the negotiating 
process for the next two years—a strategy of moving toward peace by stages, 
beginning with agreements for the limited disengagement of forces. Over the next 
six weeks, there were continuing diplomatic exchanges with the Soviets and the 
parties, including a second round of talks by Kissinger with Middle East leaders, 
expanded this time to include a meeting in Damascus with Syrian President Hafez 
al-Asad. Agreement was reached on procedures for a Middle East Peace Confer- 
ence in Geneva, which was convened and chaired by UN Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim under the nominal Co-Chairmanship of Kissinger and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko on December 21, 1973. 

In form, the Geneva Conference was ‘‘joint auspices." In reality it was 
organized, shaped and utilized by Kissinger as an umbrella fgr two years of 
American diplomacy that produced three disengagement agreements and shifted 
the focus in the Middle East from preparations for war to negotiations for peace. 
In retrospect, it is doubtful that Kissinger ever envisaged Geneva as a serious 
negotiating forum. The Geneva Conference adjourned sine die after two days of 
speechmaking and has never been reconvened. Its substantive accomplishments 
were nil, but it served to symbolize the beginning of a new era in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. It also left two legacies that continue to plague Middle East peacemaking 
efforts today. First, it papered over, by deferring, a decision on the question of 
who was to represent the Palestinians, whose presence the Arabs and Soviets 
initially insisted upon and the Israelis opposed. Secondly, it left to the future the 
question of how Syria was to be brought into the peace process. (The Syrians did 
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not send a delegation to Geneva, although an empty table with Syria's name on it 
was left in place throughout the Conference.). 

The Conference also papered over, but could not conceal, the beginning of 
the Soviet Union's exclusion from more than a symbolic role in Middle East 
peacemaking. This was not just the course preferred by the United States. It was 
also the preference of the Middle East parties who attended the conference— 
Israel, Egypt and Jordan. Even Syria, which over the years has insisted on the 
need for Soviet inclusion along with the United States in any Middle East peace 
conference, chose to work exclusively through the United States to negotiate its 
May 1974 Disengagement Agreement with Israel. 

The façade of US-Soviet joint auspices was preserved for a time in various 
ways. While Kissinger was engaged in the Middle East shuttles between Israel 
and Egypt, and subsequently between Israel and Syria, which led to agreements 
for the disengagement of forces on the Egyptian and Syrian fronts, consultations 
on the Middle East problem were included on the agenda for his periodic meetings 
with the Soviets. At Gromyko's request, Kissinger agreed that each should 
designate a permanent representative to the Geneva Conference who would 
remain in Geneva to maintain contact when the Conference was not in session. 
Gromyko designated Sergei Vinogradov, formerly Soviet Ambassador to Egypt, 
for this purpose. Kissinger designated Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker. Following 
conclusion of the Egyptian-Israeli Disengagement Agreement in January, and the 
Syrian-Israeli Disengagement Agreement in May 1974, military Working Groups 
of the two sides met in Geneva under the chairmanship of a military representative 
of the UN Secretary General to draw up the maps and work out the timetables and 
other technical details necessary to implement the Agreements. On both occa- 
sions, US and Soviet observers attended the Working Group sessions. 

While thus preserving face-saving appearances, the Soviets were privately 
becoming increasingly testy. Gromyko complained to Kissinger about Soviet 
exclusion from the January Egyptian-Israeli negotiations. During a meeting with 
Kissinger in Moscow in late March 1974, Brezhnev took an extremely tough line 
about Kissinger's plans to conduct the forthcoming Syrian-Israeli negotiations,? 
charging that the US was going back on the October 21 , 1973, understanding about 
joint auspices and arguing that all parties should be at Geneva negotiating a 
comprehensive settlement. Kissinger assured the Soviets of his readiness to 
reconvene Geneva after the disengagement phase was completed. 

Almost a year later, on the verge of negotiating the second Egyptian-Israeli 
Disengagement Agreement, Kissinger continued to assure the Soviets that it 
remained his goal to move toward a comprehensive peace settlement through the 
Geneva Conference once that agreement was achieved. At the conclusion of a 


9. Describing his March 1974 visit to Moscow, Kissinger said: “It was on the Middle East that 
we had our most difficult talks.” Kissinger, Years of Upheaval, p. 1022. 
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meeting in Geneva on February 16-17, 1975, Kissinger and Gromyko issued a 
communiqué stating infer alia that ‘‘The two sides believe that the Geneva 
Conference should play an important part in the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East, and should resume its work at an early date.’’ (Gromyko 
had sought an even stronger and more explicit commitment to reconvening the . 
Geneva Conference.) As things developed, Sinai II (as it came to be called) was 
not completed until September 1, 1975. By then, both sides had dropped the 
pretense of joint auspices. Bunker and Vinogradov had quietly left Geneva more 
than a year before, and the Soviets declined to be present as observers at the 
Military Working Group meeting in Geneva which put the finishing touches on the 
second Egyptian-Israeli Disengagement Agreement. 

The disengagement phase of Middle East peacemaking was at an end, and 
circumstances were not propitious for moving to negotiations for a comprehensive 
peace settlement. There were a number of reasons for this. The spirit of detente 
had been in decline for over a year, and joint US-Soviet participation in Middle 
East peace negotiations would have been excruciatingly difficult even when 
detente was at its height. The United States had gone through a major constitu- 
tional crisis, an unelected President was in office, and an election year was 
approaching—hardly the soundest base from which to launch negotiations that 
would inevitably arouse domestic political passions. The Arab Summit Confer- 
ence at Rabat in October 1974 had endorsed the Palestine Liberation Organization 
as the sole representative of the Palestinian people, undercutting King Hussein's 
claim to that role and adding an enormously complicating factor to any attempt to 
reconvene Geneva. Finally, time was needed to test the commitments Israel and 
Egypt had made to each other in Sinai II; Israel was not ready to confront so soon 
the pressures for additional withdrawals from Arab territory that comprehensive 
peace negotiations would bring, nor was the Ford Administration in a position to 
take on the job of pressing Israel to do so. A return to active Middle East 
peacemaking would have to await, as has often been the case, the outcome of the 
American electoral process. 

As the era of Kissinger's domination of US foreign policy drew to a close, the 
relative positions of the United States and the Soviet Union in the Middle East 
had changed markedly from the situation prevailing six years earlier. American 
diplomatic leadership was accepted by virtually all the principal Middle East 
parties. The notable exceptions, in the sense that they wanted to keep the Soviets 
in the picture, were Syria and the PLO. Syria, whose shrewd and impressive 
leader, President Hafez al-Assad, had come to power in the wake of the debacle 
of Syria's invasion of Jordan in September 1970, nevertheless wanted to keep the 
United States engaged and his channels to Washington open. The PLO, while 
cultivating Moscow's support, equally wanted an American role, though unwilling 
to state its acceptance of Resolution 242 and of Israel's right to exist as the price 
for winning United States recognition. Egypt and Syria had reestablished diplo- 
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matic relations with Washington and were the recipients of American economic 
assistance. Egypt had begun reorienting its economy toward the West. Arab 
threats of disrupting oil supplies to the West, which had culminated in an oil 
embargo when the United States began replenishing Israel's military equipment 
losses in the 1973 war, were no longer heard. 

The Soviet Union, by contrast, had no substantive role in the post-1973 
Middle East negotiations. It had lost its political base and military facilities in 
Egypt, the key Arab country for war or peace. It remained the arms supplier of 
Syria and Iraq and, increasingly, of Libya, had naval access to, and military 
advisors in Syria, as well as in Marxist South Yemen at the tip of the Arabian 
Peninsula, and was a principal patron of PLO leader Arafat. Except for South 
Yemen, however, the Soviet Union's influence on the policies of parties in the 
Middle East was limited. While a major power always remains a factor to be 
reckoned with, particularly in a region close to its own borders, the Soviet Union 
in 1976 clearly was not perceived as playing anything like the central role it had in 
the Middle East before 1971. 


THE HISTORICAL RECORD—1977-1983: THE SOVIETS ON THE 
PERIPHERY 


No American Administration in recent decades has begun its term in office 
without proclaiming that the Middle East was high on its foreign policy agenda. In 
1977 the Carter Administration was no exception. It set as its goal the achieve- 
ment of a comprehensive Arab-Israeli peace settlement and decided to work to 
reconvene the Geneva Conference by the end of its first year in office. This, of 
course, meant involving the Soviet Union in its role as co-chairman. Secretary 
Vance's position was that, while only the United States had the confidence and 
access to the parties necessary for undertaking a major initiative, ‘‘as a practical 
matter the Soviet Union, with political interests in the region and as a patron of 
several Arab states, should be accorded a role in negotiations that would help 
dissuade it from undermining our efforts.” Vance assumed that “Without doubt 
Moscow would seek to augment its influence in ways we might oppose. But by 
any rational calculation, the Soviet Union had a fundamental interest in avoiding 
a superpower confrontation in this pivotal area.’ 

During the first seven months of the Administration, President Carter met 
with Israeli Prime Minister Rabin, President Sadat of Egypt, King Hussein of 
Jordan, President Asad of Syria, Crown Prince Fahd of Saudi Arabia and, 
following the May 1977 Israeli elections, with Prime Minister Begin. Secretary 
Vance made two trips to the Middle East and kept the Soviets generally informed 


10. Cyrus Vance, Hard Choices (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1983). 
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about what he was doing, as agreed in a meeting with Foreign Minister Gromyko 
in Geneva in May. Vance hoped to use the presence of Middle East Foreign 
Ministers at the annual session of the United Nations General Assembly in New 
York in September-October 1977 to complete agreement on principles and 
procedures for reconvening the Geneva Conference. 

This was the context for a joint US-USSR statement issued on October 1, 
setting forth the views of the Geneva co-chairmen on the objectives of the 
proposed conference. Originally suggested by Gromyko, the statement was 
negotiated over a period of several weeks and finally agreed upon in a Vance- 
Gromyko meeting September 30. In substance, it represented several gains for the 
American position, including Soviet acceptance of language providing that one of 
the objectives of a settlement was the establishment of ‘‘normal peaceful 
relations.” President Carter had pressed this concept hard in his meetings with 
Arab leaders, but they had not really agreed to it, although Sadat had shown some 
willingness to consider it in return for full Israeli withdrawal from occupied 
territories. . 

Soviet willingness to go this far, and to water down language on other points 
they had earlier insisted upon, suggests that they were more interested at this 
stage in being seen to have reentered the Middle East negotiating process than in 
scoring points with the Arabs.!! That the Soviets remained suspicious of US 
intentions was made clear when Gromyko, in a meeting a few days earlier with 
Vance, said the USSR was concerned that the United States did not see the 
Geneva Conference as a serious international meeting but as a device to bypass 
the Soviets and promote bilateral deals. The fact that the Unitéd States, in 
response to the negative domestic and Israeli reaction to the US-Soviet statement, 
subsequently issued a joint statement with Israel clarifying the Amierican inter- 
pretation of the US-Soviet statement did not alleviate Soviet (to say nothing of 
Arab) concerns. Against this background of Soviet suspicions, rooted inter alia in 
their exclusion from Kissinger's Middle East diplomacy and their treatment by 
Sadat (who had also abrogated the 1971 Egyptian-Soviet Friendship Treaty), it is 
perhaps not surprising that the Soviets assumed American collusion in Sadat's 
decision to go to Jerusalem the next month. 

Washington was in fact surprised by Sadat's initiative. Once having regained 
its balance, the Administration welcomed it while continuing to maintain its 
position that Geneva remained the objective. Sadat's next initiative was to invite 
Israel, Jordan, Syria, the PLO, the USSR, the United States and the UN 
Secretary General to send representatives to a conference in Cairo, which was 
officially described by Egypt as the Cairo Preparatory Conference for the Geneva 
Middle East Peace Conference. It is interesting to speculate about what would 


11. For a full discussion of this episode and the storm it created for the Administration 
domestically and with Israel, see Vance, pp. 191-193. 
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have happened if the Soviets had in fact shown up, and even more interesting to 
speculate how Israel (and the United States for that matter) would have handled 
a positive PLO response. 

None of this, however, was in the cards. Only Egypt, Israel, the United 
States and an observer delegation representing the UN Secretary General (plus a 
horde of media representatives) came in December 1977 to the Conference at the 
Mena House Hotel by the Pyramids of Giza. Attention shifted to the second 
Begin-Sadat meeting at Ismailia on Christmas Day. From there the negotiations 
went down a different road whose only travelers were Egypt, Israel and the 
United States and which led ultimately to Camp David and Washington—but 
never back to Geneva. 

The Soviet Union (as well as most Arab states) having dissociated themselves 
from the negotiating process started by Sadat's trip to Jerusalem, the Soviet factor 
was largely absent from American diplomatic calculations from 1977 onwards. 
One brief exception was an American effort in 1979 to engage the Soviets in 
discussions about a United Nations peacekeeping force in Sinai, as envisaged in 
the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty. The Soviets let it be known they would oppose 
such a step in the UN Security Council, and Washington therefore turned its 
efforts to organizing the non-UN Multinational Force and Observers mission in 
Sinai. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union figured increasingly in America's Middle East 
military calculations. Beginning in 1979 with the fall of the Shah, which raised the 
specter (unjustified, at least so far) of the Soviets gaining a long sought foothold 
in Iran, and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the United States has focused on 
building a capability to confront a Soviet military threat to the Persian Gulf area. 
A Central Command (headquartered in Florida) was established for this purpose 
and has mounted occasional military exercises in cooperation with Egypt and 
other states in the Middle East and East Africa. The United States has also taken 
a strong stand to contain adventurism by Libya's Qadhdhafi, now the Arab 
world's largest recipient of Soviet arms. 

It is noteworthy that the Soviets, who have historically sought to exploit 
regional conflicts and tensions to strengthen their position, have been unable to 
turn the considerable turmoil in the Middle East over the past several years to 
their advantage—neither the Iran-Iraq war, nor the internal troubles of Lebanon, 
nor Israel's 1982 invasion of that unhappy country, nor mistakes in American 
policy during this period. While the Soviets moved quickly to replace Syria's 
losses in its clashes with Israel in Lebanon in 1982, this basically did no more than 
protect their already established position in Syria. The Soviets certainly wel- 
comed the collapse of the May 17, 1983, agreement negotiated with American help 
between Lebanon and Israel, but Syria had its own reasons for wanting to torpedo 
that agreement, with or without Soviet encouragement. Soviet and Syrian 
interests often run parallel and reinforce each other, but when they diverge, the 
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limits of Soviet influence in Syria, its principal foothold in the area, become 
apparent. The Soviets, for example, support Yassir Arafat's leadership of the 
PLO, but this did not prevent the Syrian government from backing anti-Arafat 
elements in the PLO in an effort to replace him. 


1984-1985: THE SOVIETS KNOCKING AT THE DOOR 


Beginning with proposals for a Middle East settlement and the convening of 
an international conference for this purpose published by TASS on July 29, 1984, 
the Soviets have shown renewed interest in reentering the Middle East diplomatic 
arena. In response to a proposal by Gromyko to Secretary Shultz for US-Soviet 
Middle East talks, Assistant Secretary for the Near East and South Asia, Richard 
Murphy, met in Vienna February 18-20, 1985, with his Soviet counterpart 
Vladimir Polyakov. That meeting constituted a thorough exchange of views 
ranging across the entire spectrum of Middle East issues—not just the Arab- 
Israeli negotiations. Although the latter are clearly the focus of Soviet interest, the 
United States has made clear (for example, in a State Department briefing May 30) 
that it is interested in seeing changes in the pattern of Soviet policies on a range 
of Middle East-related questions, including the restoration of Soviet diplomatic 
relations with Israel broken in 1967. The Soviets responded to this American 
position in an interview in Moscow on June 6 by Evgeni Primakov, Director of the 
Soviet Institute of Oriental Studies. Primakov rejected American ‘‘preconditions”’ 
while asserting Soviet willingness to participate in an international conference to 
seek a comprehensive settlement in the Middle East.!? 

In addition to its interest in renewing the Middle East dialogue with the 
United States, the Soviet Union has taken a conciliatory public posture toward 
such conservative Arab countries as Saudi Arabia and has responded to Egypt's 
willingness to normalize Egyptian-Soviet relations, which were badly strained 
during the Sadat era. Undoubtedly the Soviets see in the Jordanian/PLO call for 
an international conference as the forum for renewed Arab-Israeli negotiations an 
opening to reenter the Middle East peace process—an opening that Henry 
Kissinger closed with Egyptian (and briefly Syrian) cooperation beginning in 1974, 
and which Sadat's policies and Soviet/Arab reactions to those policies kept 
closed. 

Despite these signals of a more active Soviet interest, no new substantive 
departures are apparent in Soviet policy toward an Arab-Israeli settlement. The 
impression that emerges, in fact, is that the Soviet Union has for some time had 
no Middle East policy, in the sense of an integrated political strategy for the region 
with the dynamism to adjust to changing realities. It seems stuck in the rut of 1977, 


12. A full report of the Primakov interview is in an article by Jim Hoagland, Washington Post, 
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repeating old rhetoric about the futility of ‘‘separate deals which can never lead to 
peace” and about the impossibility of there being progress unless the USSR plays 
a central role. This, of course, ignores the reality that what the Soviets choose to 
call a separate deal, the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, was achieved without the 
USSR and has changed in fundamental ways the course of Middle East history. 
Increasingly, the Arab world has been adapting to that reality—Wwitness Jordan's, 
Iraq's and Arafat's rapprochement with Egypt, and Iraq's reestablishment of 
diplomatic relations with the United States after a break of almost 18 years. 


LESSONS OF THE PAST 


While the USSR has so far given no reason to expect any surprises from 
Moscow, the Soviets are again knocking on the door of Arab-Israeli negotiations, 
some Arab participants are seeking an international umbrella under which to enter 
negotiations—an umbrella that they say would include the USSR—and there is 
new leadership in Moscow (including a new Foreign Minister). It therefore seems 
timely, as a possible guide to the future, to see what lessons emerge from 30 years 
of American and Soviet involvement and interaction in the Middle Fast. 

Repeatedly over the years, when Arab-Israeli tensions have reached a stage 
of acute crisis and hostilities have threatened or actually broken out, the USSR 
and the United States have kept the channels of communications open between 
them. Each has clearly wanted to avoid miscalculation by the other to minimize 
the risk of direct military confrontation between them—while supporting their 
respective friends' confrontations with each other. Invariably a time has come 
(early in the 1967 war, more slowly in the 1969-1970 war of attrition and in the 
1973 war) when the tide of battle is seen to be running for Israel and against the 
Soviet-supplied Arab armed forces. At these times, the Soviets have cooperated 
or, at a minimum, acquiesced in efforts to defuse the immediate crises. 

Between crises, on the other hand, Soviet policy toward efforts to seek 
permanent solutions to the causes of Arab-Israeli conflict has been ambivalent at 
best and often unhelpful. The Soviets have frequently seemed more interested in 
seeking advantage over the United States than in contributing to solutions. Unlike 
the United States, which, to advance the peace process, has been willing to take 
positions at variance with Israel and to create tensions in US-Israeli relations to 
persuade Israel to modify its position, the Soviet Union has repeatedly. shown 
itself unwilling to adopt positions which get out in front of its Arab friends. 

In the final analysis, there is an underlying asymmetry between American and 
Soviet interests, objectives and relationships in the Middle East. American 
interests will be best served by an end of the Arab-Israeli conflict. So long as that 
conflict continues, it creates tension between America's commitment to Israel and 
its need, for strategic and other reasons, to maintain the best possible relations 
with key Arab countries or, at a minimum, to prevent their falling under Soviet 
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domination. Also, since Israel literally has no place else to turn for support, the 
United States can afford occasional differences with Israel when it believes these 
will advance the peace process or protect its position in the Arab world—provided 
it is certain they do not jeopardize Israel's basic security. 

The Soviets share with the United States an interest in avoiding eruptions of 
Arab-Israeli hostilities, which have generally constituted military setbacks for 
their Arab friends, which can produce unpredictable chain reactions potentially 
detrimental to Soviet interests and which raise the risk of US-Soviet confronta- 
tion. On the other hand, the Soviets have at times gained political advantage from 
the existence of Arab-Israeli tensions. They have never felt the kind of incentive 
the United States has to invest political capital in a peaceful settlement which 
could diminish the need for their support among the Arabs, who have historically 
had closer ties with the West than with the Soviets or Imperial Russia before 
them. Also, unlike Israel, the Arab countries do have somewhere else to turn if 
they become sufficiently dissatisfied with their relations with Moscow—witness 
Egypt as the prime example. 

The Soviets are thus torn between a desire to avoid explosions in the Middle 
East and a reluctance to risk losing their foothold in the Arab world. As noted 
earlier, Soviet policies and actions over the years have reflected this ambivalence. 

Against this background and before turning to the future, it will be useful to 
examine the validity of three assumptions Americans frequently make about the 
Soviet role in the Middle East and how we should deal with it. 

The first assumption is a kind of zero sum game theory—that setbacks to the 
American position in the Arab world automatically translate into Soviet gains and, 
conversely, that improvements in the Soviet position foreshadow disaster for the 
United States. The historical record does not support this assumption. The 
Soviets steadily expanded their foothold in the years after 1955 and, despite the 
major defeat of Soviet-armed Arab states by Israel in 1967, maintained the 
highwater mark of their presence and influence until 1972. During this same period 
the United States was the favored whipping boy of political leaders and the, media 
in much of the Arab world. Criticism of *' American imperialism’’ and its support 
for ‘‘Zionist aggression” was the stock in trade of the new revolutionary regimes 
and an embarrassment to America's friends among the leaders of conservative 
Arab governments. For seven years after the 1967 war the United States had no 
diplomatic relations with a number of Arab states. Yet during this period the 
United States maintained a presence throughout most of the Arab world and a 
position of influence in much of it. Soviet domination of the Middle East, 
prevention of which has been a constant of American foreign policy, did not come 
to pass or even loom as a serious threat. The Soviets were unable to turn 
American losses into permanent gains for their position. 

A second assumption has been that the question of Soviet participation in 
Middle East peacemaking.poses an insoluble dilemma for the United States. That 
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dilemma is usually posed in the following terms: (a) the inclusion of the USSR in 
peacemaking efforts enormously complicates the process and threatens to ob- 
struct it, since the Soviets have less incentive than the US to see the conflict 
resolved and are unwilling to press compromises on the Arabs while looking to the 
United States to ‘‘deliver’’ Israel, but (b) if they are excluded, the Soviets have 
the capacity to play a spoiling role and to frustrate US efforts. In reality, however, 
this dilemma has proven more apparent than real; the most productive era in the 
Arab-Israeli peace process, from 1974 to 1979, occurred when the Soviets were 
excluded and the United States played the central role. 

A third assumption has been that the defusing of crises and the prevention of 
Arab-Israeli hostilities must always be an overriding objective of American 
policy. Again, however, experience casts doubt on this assumption. The major 
breakthroughs for diplomatic progress have come in the wake of hostilities— 
following the 1967 and 1973 wars and, in a more limited sense, the 1969-1970 war 
of attrition. Obviously the United States cannot take a benign hands-off attitude 
when wars threaten, given their human and material costs and the risk they will 
spark wider conflict and superpower confrontation. Past experience does, how- 
ever, say something about how much political capital the United States should 
expend to prevent hostilities that may have become inevitable, and about how it 
should position itself to turn such tragedies to maximum diplomatic advantage. 

In brief, therefore, the lessons of the past seem to be these: 

—The United States has been most successful in protecting its interests, and 
in advancing toward its goal of peace in the Middle East, when those Arabs who 
accept a negotiated peace with Israel as their objective conclude that the road to 
this objective runs through Washington and not Moscow or Geneva. In the final 
analysis, peacemaking in the Middle East is not a popularity contest. The Soviets 
have always been able to outdo the United States in endorsing Arab positions on 
a settlement. But in doing so they have largely ignored the reality that there is also 
an Israeli side of the equation which must be taken into account. The United 
States, on the other hand, has generally sought to position itself to deal with both 
sides of the equation. It has been most successful when it has combined its 
commitment to maintaining Israel's military credibility with the use of its 
influence with Israel, as well as with the Arabs, to produce compromises at critical 
points in negotiations which neither side could make on its own. 

—Secondly, American Middle East strategy has been most successful when 
the United States has taken advantage of crisis situations to advance diplomatic 
solutions. This is in part because a point came in such crises when the parties 
themselves perceived the need to seek alternatives to continued military confron- 
tation. Importantly, however, it has been in moments of acute crisis that the 
Soviets have been obliged to face the fact that such situations can be dangerous 
to their interests and have been more prepared to act responsibly rather than 
simply seeking short term unilateral advantage. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


Today, as American policy makers seek to nourish recent signs of interest 
among both Arabs and Israelis in renewing the peace process and to deal with 
Soviet efforts to be included, there are three broad options open to them. 

The first option is to follow a cardinal rule of diplomacy: if you have a winning 
combination, don't change it. In present circumstances, this would mean concen- 
trating US efforts on trying, with Egyptian help, to bring the parties together 
around the negotiating tables—the parties in the first instance being Jordanians, 
Palestinians, and Israelis. Other things being equal, this would clearly be the way 
to proceed. 

But are other things equal today? US initiatives in 1974-1975 and again in 
1977-1979 worked because Sadat (and at one stage Syria's Asad) wanted a 
unilateral US role. They worked also because Sadat was prepared and secure 
enough to ignore Soviet, Syrian and other Arab pressures. While Israel continues 
to prefer a unilateral US role, the Arab leaders who must take the lead today, King 
Hussein and Yassir Arafat, say they need an international forum and have called 
for a conference on the Geneva pattern, which would include some form of Soviet 
participation. If, as seems likely, an international context remains a 
Jordanian/Palestinian requirement, past experience suggests that the next best US 
option would be to try to create an international framework as an umbrella under 
which the parties, with US help, could begin to negotiate directly with each other. 

If such a framework could be constructed without Soviet participation (for 
example a group of Western and Third World countries acceptable to Israel, 
Jordan and the Palestinians), and if this satisfied Hussein and Arafat, so much the 
better. All indications are, however, that they would feel such an arrangement left 
them too exposed to Soviet, Syrian and overall radical criticism and pressure. To 
protect their political flanks, they will almost certainly insist that whatever 
international framework is created (whether for example, it be a committee of UN 
Security Council members, or a Geneva-style conference) include some role for 
the Soviet Union. Ideally this would be a cosmetic role in a cosmetic international 
framework—a symbolic blessing by the world community for an umbrella under 
which Jordanians, Palestinians and Israelis with the benevolent assistance of the 
United States and Egypt (already Israel's partner in peace) would sit together 
around the negotiating table. This would in effect continue the staged approach to 
a comprehensive peace settlement which started at Camp David. Such an 
approach would focus on the West Bank/Gaza/Palestinian complex of issues and 
leave for later the issues between Israel and Syria (which must ultimately be 
involved if there is to be a stable peace in the Middle East). 

The problem with this scenario is that it is difficult to imagine the Soviets 
agreeing to play, or letting themselves be maneuvered into playing a cosmetic 
back-seat role. Feeling they were diddled by Henry Kissinger in 1973-1975 and 
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excluded by Sadat and the Carter Administration in 1977-1979, they are unlikely 
to agree to take part in any international forum on the Middle East that affords 
them less than co-equal status with the United States, or that excludes Syria. 
Once included, the Soviets could be expected to work to avoid the kind of 
situation that left them out of the post-Geneva negotiations in 1974—1975 and to 
ensure that the onus was on the United States if the conference broke down. 
Furthermore, they could count on there being Arab participants this time who 
wanted to keep them engaged, which was not the case after the 1973 Geneva 
Conference. 

The odds are thus very high that, sooner or later, the United States will face 
the choice of either agreeing to work for establishing an international forum for 
Middle East negotiations that includes the Soviet Union, or seeing the peace 
process stagnate. It is therefore important to understand what would lie ahead if 
option one (a unilateral American role) and option two (a cosmetic Soviet role) 
proved non-starters and the United States decided to pursue the third option—an 
international forum with full Soviet participation. 

The first problem would be to resolve present sharp differences over who 
should represent the Palestinians and how they would participate. Space does not 
permit a detailed discussion here of all the torturous permutations of this issue, 
but it clearly could prove an insurmountable obstacle and abort at the outset 
efforts to create an international forum that met even King Hussein's minimum 
requirements. 

In order to pursue the analysis further, however, let us assume that a formula 
for Palestinian participation can somehow be agreed upon. This is a large 
assumption but not entirely out of the question. An important step in this direction 
will have been achieved if King Hussein succeeds in his efforts to put together a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation acceptable to Arafat and to Washington for 
preliminary talks with the United States about how to establish a forum for direct 
negotiations with Israel.* If Hussein and Arafat continue to insist that that forum 
must include the Soviets in some way, then the formula which worked for talks 
with the United States could unravel at the next stage, when the Soviets entered 
the picture. If the Soviets supported the almost certain Syrian insistence on 
Palestinians unacceptable to the United States, to say nothing of Israel, efforts to 
resolve the Palestinian representation issue would go back to square one. This 
would not need to happen, however, if both the Soviet Union and the United 
States decided that having an international forum for Middle East negotiations 
was sufficiently important to justify spending some political capital to get it. 

Even assuming that the hurdle of Palestinian representation could be over- 
come, the United States would still face the basic decision of whether it is better 


* In mid-July, when this article was written, it was still not clear whether this effort by Hussein 
would succeed. 
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off having a peace conference with the Soviets involved or having no viable peace 
process underway. In reaching this decision, a critical question for Washington is 
what the participants see as the real purpose of the conference. As starters, all 
concerned would certainly have to affirm the objective to be a final, just and 
comprehensive peace settlement. The real question, however, is what happens 
next. If the Soviets and Arabs insist the conference must deal at once with issues 
of sovereignty and final borders, the United States will confront a no-win situation 
in which it would be quickly isolated with Israel. This is because the Soviets and 
the Arabs, including moderate Jordan, agree that in a final settlement Israel, in 
return for peace and recognition, should withdraw with minor exceptions from all 
the remaining territory it occupied in 1967—the Syrian Golan, the West Bank and 
Gaza, and East Jerusalem (with the exception of East Jerusalem, this is not too 
different from the 1969 Rogers Plan). In addition, some voices at least would be 
raised in support of Palestinian self-determination and an independent Palestinian 
state. 

These positions are non-starters for even the most dovish Israelis. Eighteen 
years after Resolution 242, there is no way the United States, even were it so 
inclined, could induce Israel to agree. Even attempting to move Israel in these 
directions would produce a domestic outcry in the United States. The Adminis- 
tration would be pictured as pressing Israel to make suicidal concessions to the 
Syrians, Palestinians, Jordanians—and Soviets. The chickens of American failure 
to come to grips with Israel years earlier on the territorial aspects of a settlement 
(except in the case of Egyptian Sinai) would quickly come home to roost. The 
Soviets would be in a position to sow dissension between the United States and 
its friends in the Arab world—not just the radicals. 

The next question, therefore, is whether such instant stalemate, with the 
United States bearing the onus in Arab eyes, could be avoided. Some would argue 
that, so long as Jordan, Israel and Egypt want to use an international conference 
as a cover for side negotiations, with American help, for more modest objectives, 
the Soviets could be kept on the sidelines as they were in 1974-1975 under cover 
of the Geneva Conference. The problem with this argument is that Jordan will not 
negotiate except in cooperation with Palestinian representatives approved by 
Yassir Arafat, who are likely to want to keep the Soviets engaged and not to 
antagonize the Syrians. 

An immediate conference stalemate could only be avoided if the participants 
were prepared to contemplate the kind of formula devised at Camp David—the 
concept of negotiating interim and transitional arrangements while deferring final 
settlement issues. Egypt and Israel would understand the need for this kind of 
approach, and there are indications the Jordanians may also now be prepared to 
approach negotiations as a process rather than a forum in which final and, at 
present, irresolvable issues must be immediately confronted. 
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If this is correct, the decisive judgment for Washington becomes whether the 
Soviets could be similarly pragmatic, or whether they indeed remain stuck in 
1977. Would they be willing to defer the tough issues of a final settlement and talk : 
about practical transitional arrangements? The chances of getting the negotiations 
focused on such an approach would be greatly improved if the Syrians and 
Palestinians could be persuaded this was the only way there would be movement 
towards settlement. The United States should certainly make every effort to 
convince them of this and should in particular keep its channels to Damascus 
open. If this effort made no headway, however, the next question would be 
whether the Soviets were willing to take positions at variance with those of the 
Arab hardliners they have historically supported. If not, it would probably be 
better to risk letting current peace efforts run out of steam, with all the dangers 
that entails, and to wait for a new crisis (perhaps between Israel and Syria) to 
generate pressures on Moscow and Damascus in particular, but on all the parties 
to some extent, to reassess their positions. 

` With new leadership in the Kremlin and the Foreign Ministry in Moscow, it 
is certainly premature to come to any final judgments about whether changes can 
be anticipated in the Soviet approach to the Middle East. Flexibility, creativity 
and far-sightedness have not been hallmarks of Soviet Middle East policy in the 
past. On the other hand, there are objective reasons why an analysis of the 
situation from Moscow's perspective should indicate the need for change. The 
rigid, ambivalent and unimaginative policy (or non-policy) of the past has not 
served Soviet interests particularly well in the long run. Any objective appraisal 
by Moscow would have to acknowledge that the Soviet Union has lost ground 
there in recent years. Such an analysis would also have to acknowledge that there 
have been changes in the Middle East since 1977— generally in the direction of a 
clearer Arab consensus, including within the mainline PLO, to accept Egypt's 
peace with Israel and to make peace themselves. Israel for its part, sobered by its 
Lebanese experience, may be more prepared to talk compromise. Positions 
remain chasms apart, but the mood-of most governments in the area (leaving 
Libya, as usual, aside) and of many Palestinians, is to talk about a peaceful 
settlement. In this sense the radicals (with a question mark about enigmatic Syria) 
have become more moderate. 

At the same time, there is a new current of radicalization running in the area, 
on the extreme wing of the Islamic fundamentalist revival and drawing inspiration 
from revolutionary Iran, which opposes trends toward moderation and peace with 
Israel. That current, if it gathers force, will be as much a threat to the Soviet 
Union and its interests as it is to Israel, the West and existing Arab regimes. 

The unanswered question is whether the Soviet system, even if it recognizes 
these new realities in the Middle East, has the capability to change the perceptions 
and policies of the past and draw the conclusion that it cannot forever have it both 
ways; that it must either contribute to a solution of the Arab-Israeli conflict or 
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share the risks of greater instability and increased radicalization in the area. If it 
does, there are steps it can take—for example, it can restore diplomatic relations 
with Israel and expend some of its diplomatic capital with Syria and the 
Palestinians—which would be important signals that its desire to reenter the peace 
process is not just a replay of the past. 

Even if Moscow does move in new directions, this will not be the millenium. 
The asymmetries and rivalries between Soviet and American interests in the 
Middle East will not suddenly go away. A more pragmatic, imaginative and 
activist Soviet Middle East policy could confront the United States with new 
challenges in a diplomatic arena it has pretty much had to itself for a decade (with, 
it should be noted, declining benefits of late). But it could also provide some new 
openings for American diplomacy that may otherwise remain blocked unless and 
until Jordan, the Palestinians and ultimately the Syrians drop their insistence on 
moving negotiations to an international forum that includes a Soviet role. The next 
step should be a careful and searching probing of the new Soviet leadership, to 
ascertain whether there is any inclination in Moscow to modify its traditional 
approach to the Middle East. Meanwhile, the lesser evil for the United States will 
be to hold to its present course of opening the door to talk to the Soviets but not 
letting them set foot inside, while playing out current American efforts to keep 
Arab and Israeli interest in renewing the peace process alive. 
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ARAB VIEWS OF THE SOVIET ROLE 
-IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Rashid Khalidi 


Views differ on how the Arab world perceives the Soviet Union. Clearly, there 
can be no unanimity on such a subject, any more than there can be in Arab 
attitudes and beliefs about what sort of role the Soviets should have. 

If we are to believe the Soviets themselves, an active role for the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East is welcomed by all right-thinking Arabs, particularly 
insofar as it can contribute to the settlement process with Israel, while such a role 
is opposed only by a tiny minority inextricably linked to the West. In defense of 
this argument, it is often pointed out that the USSR has always supported the 
Arabs, and has maintained good diplomatic and economic relations for many 
years even with regimes which might formerly have earned the epithet ‘‘reaction- 
ary’’—including states such as Jordan, Kuwait and Morocco— while it has been 
actively wooing others, such as Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

Another, diametrically opposed, view would have it that the Arabs have little 
or no use for the USSR, except in some cases as a source of weaponry. According 
to this thesis, often expressed by present and former American policy-makers, 
Arab leaders concerned with the Arab-Israeli conflict know that only the United 
States can play a *'constructive" role in Middle East peace-making. In effect, this 
is a retreaded version of Anwar Sadat's old ‘‘99 per cent of the cards are in the 
hands of the Americans” argument. The Soviet Union, this view would have it, is 
concerned only with exploiting conflicts in the region, and is perceived extremely 
negatively in most parts of the Arab world as a result. 

Although many Arabs undoubtedly subscribe to each of these assessments, 
both are essentially non-Arab views of how the Arabs see the USSR. Between 
what we might call the Pravda and the Sadat views of the Soviet role in the Middle 
East lies a broad spectrum of opinion in the Arab world, most of which probably 
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is closer to the center than to either of these extremes. This survey of current 
Arab views on the role of the Soviet Union in the Middle East begins with a brief 
historical review of Arab attitudes towards the USSR since the mid-1950s, 
followed by an assessment of how the present Soviet stand on a number of 
regional conflicts is perceived in the Arab world. It concludes with an analysis of 
how different Arab parties today view the Soviet role in the ongoing Middle East 
settlement process. 

It should be said at the outset that Arab perceptions of the Soviet role in the 
region change over time, sometimes dramatically, and often quite rapidly. 
Moreover, the way Arabs see the Soviet Union is very much bound up with the 
way they see its superpower rival, the United States, and is often affected by the 
cordial alliance relations between the United States and Israel. As the cases of 
Anwar al-Sadat and other Arab rulers show, close American ties with Israel do 
not always, or necessarily, drive Arab regimes into the arms of the Soviet Union. 
But there can be little question that the process whereby the Soviet Union benefits 
in the Arab world from American support for Israel has been an important 
dynamic in the course of Arab-Soviet relations over three decades. This is a sort 
of invisible constant, which should be borne in mind throughout what follows. 


II 


It is often forgotten how physically close the USSR is to the Arab world, 
although Soviet writers do their best to highlight this geographic reality.! In fact, 
the trans-Caucasian frontiers of the Soviet Union are only 135 miles from the 
nearest Arab country, Iraq, and under 250 miles from Syria; the nearest Soviet 
city, Yerevan, is around an hour's flying time from Beirut, Damascus and 
Baghdad, far closer than any city in Western Europe; while Cairo is nearer to 
Moscow than to either London or Paris. 

In spite of this relative proximity, however, there has traditionally been little 
sense of closeness to the Soviet Union in the Arab world. While the major 
Western European powers were familiar because of cultural and economic 
relations going back to the time of the Crusades, as well as their domination of the 
Middle East since the 18th century, Russia historically had relatively little to do 
with the Arab world. The only exception was its influence over the Orthodox 
church, which had many Arab adherents, particularly in Syria, Lebanon and 
Palestine, and its consequent involvement in matters relating to the Holy Places 
in Palestine and the protection of the Orthodox throughout the Ottoman Empire.? 


1. In the words of Dr. Yevgeni Primakov, Director of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences and a leading Soviet Middle East analyst, **One reason why the Soviet 
Union is eager to see a lasting and stable peace in the Middle East is because the area is directly 
adjacent to its borders." Anatomy of the Middle East Conflicts, (Moscow: Nauka, 1979), p. 311. 

2. The standard work on the subject is Derek Hopwood, The Russian Presence in Syria and 
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After the Russian revolution and until well after World War II, little attention 
was given to the Arab world by the Soviets, or vice versa, with the USSR 
concentrating its Middle East policy on its immediate neighbors to the South— 
Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan. Indeed, until the mid-1950s, it could be argued that 
the Soviet Union was almost peripheral to the consciousness of most people in the 
Arab world, although in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq the small but active 
Communist parties helped engender a certain awareness of its presence. This 
awareness was enhanced by the security services of these countries, which 
followed the example of their former British and French imperial tutors in 
devoting extensive attention to these parties and their links with the USSR.? As 
is well known, it was frustration with the Western powers' support for Israel, their 
restrictions on arms purchases, the strings attached to their economic aid, and 
Britain and France's unwillingness to give up their old imperial prerogatives in the 
region, which drove Egypt and later Syria into a close relationship with the Soviet 
Union in the mid-1950s. The leaders who pioneered this new orientation, whether 
Gamal Abd al-Nasser, the Baathists, or other Arab nationalists, were as a rule not 
particularly sympathetic to Communism, and indeed some were fierce anti- 
Communists. Nevertheless, they saw in the USSR a counterweight first to the 
traditional imperial powers, Britain and France, and then to the potent new actor 
which was supplanting both states during this period, the United States. 

During the Suez crisis, this approach was vindicated, as the Soviet Union was 
seen as having helped to tip the scales against Britain, France and Israel 
diplomatically and via the much-publicized Soviet threats against all three 
countries at the height of the war. The Suez war, when both the US and USSR 
supported Egypt, also helped to confirm the idea that it was possible to deal with 
both superpowers to the advantage of the Arabs, obtaining benefit from each and 
exploiting their rivalry with one another. This theory was only disproved in the 
mid-1960s, as on the American side patience with the Arab nationalism of Nasser 
faded as sympathy for Israel grew, and on the Arab side the Yemen war and the 
harsh attitude of the Johnson administration caused relations with the United 
States to worsen progressively, until in the wake of the 1967 war seven Arab 
states broke off ties. with Washington. 

For the Soviets, the next few years were ones of seeming success and 
advances in the Arab world (whence the titles of many of the American academic 
studies written in the early 1970s).4 In fact, the near total dependence of many 


Palestine, 1843-1914: Church and Politics in the Near East, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969). 

3. This is ably detailed with reference to Iraq in Hanna Batatu, The Old Social Classes and the 
Revolutionary Movements of Iraq: A Study of Iraq's Old Landed and Commercial Classes and of its 
Communists, Ba'thists and Free Officers, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), pp. xxii-xxiii 
and 1231-38. 

4. E.g., George Lenczowski, Soviet Advances in the Middle East, (Washington, DC: 
American Enterprise Institute, 1972); Alvin Rubinstein, Red Star on the Nile: The Soviet-Egyptian 
Influence Relationship since the June War, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977); Jon 
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Arab states on the USSR during this period was probably the worst thing that 
could have happened to the Arab-Soviet relationship. For the expectations which 
many Arab leaders, and much of Arab public opinion, had of Soviet power and 
willingness to use it in the Middle East (which had been raised by the 1956 
experience) were badly undermined by the shock of 1967. They were thereafter 
deflated further as, in spite of all the efforts of the Arabs and their Soviet backers, 
Arab territory remained under occupation by an Israel fully backed by the United 
States. : 

In fact, Soviet military aid made possible the relative redressment of the 
Arab-Israeli strategic balance evidenced in the 1969-70 war of attrition and the 
1973 war. But little of this percolated into the Arab public consciousness, where 
the dominant impression was one of rigid limits to Soviet will or capability to aid 
the Arab states or to confront the United States in the region. Such a view was 
conveyed in a recent comment in a conservative Kuwaiti paper that ‘‘the Soviet 
horse” always stumbled on Arab tracks, and had never yet won a race.5 

The end result and symbol of this process of disenchantment was Sadat's 
break with the Soviets and his reorientation towards Washington. This was part of 
a trend which, with variations, has been visible in virtually every other Arab state 
which formerly had extremely close relations with the USSR. It can be argued 
that this is part of a broader socio-economic process in the Arab world, whereby 
social stratification, and a decade and a half of regime stability, are inexorably 
producing a turn towards the West on the part of the elites of formerly ‘‘radical’’ 
Arab states along with those of the more conservative and traditional ones.$ 

Irrespective of the causes for this development, there can be little question 
that the situation of the USSR in the Arab world today is far less favorable than 
it was 15 years ago. Since then, once extremely close ties with Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
Algeria, Sudan, Somalia, and North Yemen have given way to a gamut of nuanced 
relationships. These range from cool correctness (Egypt, Somalia, the Sudan until 
recently); to a balance between East and West (Iraq, Algeria, North Yemen); to 
an ambiguous and unconvincing appearance of warmth masking differences on a 
number of major issues (Syria). Over this same period of 15 years, the USSR has 
developed strong ties with the PLO, only to see it fall into a series of bitter 
conflicts with the major Soviet regional ally, Syria, a development deeply 
embarrassing to the Soviets. The only Arab states with which the Soviet Union 


Glassman, Arms for the Arabs: The Soviet Union and War in the Middle East, (Baltimore: Johns 
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[hereafter FBIS], Middle East and Africa, July 8, 1985, p. C1. 

6. For more on this process, see Rashid Khalidi ‘‘Social Transformation and Political Power 
in the ‘Radical’ Arab States," in Nation, State and Integration in the Arab World, Vol. III, States, 
Issues and Society, eds., Adeed Dawisha and I. William Zartman, for the Istituto Affari Internazionali, 
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has managed to retain ties of a special nature are the relatively unimportant and 
isolated Libya and South Yemen. 

Whereas from the mid-1950s until the 1970s the Soviet Union was perceived 
in the Arab world as the natural ally of the Arab states in their struggle to free 
themselves of the remnants of colonial control and in their conflict with Israel, and 
as a valuable source of support for their development efforts, things have since 
changed. The colonial era is over, most Arab states have cordial relationships 
with the United States, and most Arab elites accept and even welcome this, 
although they often disagree with US Middle East policy. Soviet aid and the 
Soviet economic model no longer excite much interest in the Arab world, 
particularly after the oil boom of the 1970s. 

The USSR is still seen as an invaluable source of military hardware, 
particularly for states with the requirement for massive quantities of inexpensive 
weaponry, such as Iraq and Syria, or which the United States will not supply with 
weapons. Even from these states, however, there are muted complaints about the 
technical inferiority of Soviet arms in comparison with those provided by the 
United States to Israel." More importantly, after three decades of Arab experience 
with the Soviets, the USSR is not perceived in the Arab world to have the same 
superpower stature as the United States. Unlike observers across the Atlantic, 
who often depict the USSR as an ominous and potent presence in the Middle East, 
with forces in nearby Afghanistan, and fleets, bases and military advisors spread 
throughout the region, most Arabs see the Soviet Union in a quite different, and 
far less menacing, light. 

From a Middle Eastern perspective, the Soviet Union appears to be mani- 
festly unequal to the United States in power, capability, reach and willingness to 
intervene in the region in spite of its much greater proximity to it. This has been 
demonstrated to Arab observers in a series of instances, including the 1970 
Jordanian crisis, the 1973 nuclear alert, the 1974—75 disengagement agreements, 
and a variety of phases of the fighting in Lebanon from the late 1970s onward. In 
all these cases, from an Arab viewpoint the US proved far more willing to take 
risks than the USSR, and Israel on the whole has received more consistent 
American backing than did Arab actors from the Soviets. While this has led some 
Arabs to come to the same conclusions as did Sadat, most others are restrained by 
the failure of Sadat to obtain American treatment for Egypt on a level even 
remotely approaching that of Israel. (This example, and many others like it, have 
worked in favor of the USSR in the Arab world, and have helped to prevent the 


7. These complaints infuriate the Soviets. Then-Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko expressed 
his intense irritation at Syrian claims that Soviet weapons were to blame for Syria's poor military 
performance against Israel in June 1982, during a meeting with a PLO delegation in Moscow the next 
month, according to the testimony of a senior member of the delegation. See Rashid Khalidi, Under 
Siege: P.L.O. Decisionmaking during the 1982 War, (New York: Columbia University Press, 
forthcoming (1985)), p. 210, n. 45. 
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reaction to perceived Soviet weakness vis-a-vis the United States from being 
greater than it is.) 

None of this should be taken to mean that the Arabs perceive the USSR asa 
negligible factor in the Middle East. In addition to continued recognition of its 
positive role over several decades in the past, its current value as a counter-weight 
to the United States in the right circumstances is universally acknowledged, even 
by some of the more conservative Arab states whose relations with Moscow are 
routine or even nonexistent. Moreover, as has been demonstrated graphically by 
both Syria and Iraq over the past three years, Soviet support can be decisive in 
improving the position of an Arab power involved in a conflict with a more 
powerful regional rival. At the same time, both have shown that such support can 
be obtained without any major loss of independence. This object lesson has not 
been lost on either friends or foes of these two leading Arab states. 


III 


The Arab-Israeli conflict has consistently been an important issue in the 
Arab-Soviet relationship, and has served as an indicator of the extent of the Soviet 
cominitment to the Arabs. This was particularly true for Egypt, Syria, the PLO 
and Jordan. For most other Arab states, however, problems closer to home, 
whether domestic or regional, often took precedence. For well over a decade, 
there has been little Soviet involvement in the Arab world on either the economic 
level, where with some exceptions what the USSR has to offer is seen as relatively 
limited, or the internal one, where Arab Communist parties are still seen as linked 
with Moscow, but are regarded with much less concern than before by the regimes 
in power. More recently, it has been over regional disputes that the Soviet Union 
has most affected these countries. 

These disputes have fallen into two categories. The first consists of conflicts 
involving only one state with traditionally close relations with the USSR, while 
the second includes disputes where both parties have special ties to the USSR. 
Examples of the former are the Western Sahara dispute; the conflict between 
Libya and Egypt; those between the Sudan and both Libya and Ethiopia (the 
former now apparently resolved); the sporadic dispute between the two Yemens 
and those between South Yemen and both Oman and Saudi Arabia; the intermit- 
tent tension between Syria and Jordan; and the Iran-Iraq war. In the second 
category are the Syrian-Iraqi rivalry, and the conflict between the Asad regime 
and the PLO. In the past, when the Soviet Union had closer relations with more 
Arab states, this category included as many examples as the first. 

In many ways, the first category of regional conflict poses fewer problems for 
the Soviet Union. This is because normally all that is required of it in such 
disputes is to support its Arab ally within certain limits. There nevertheless exists 
the possibility that the Soviet Union will thereby be dragged into a conflict not of 
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its own making, and even be involved in a confrontation with the US, but in most 
cases this is not a serious risk. In the most explosive of the current disputes in the 
first category, the Iraq-Iran war, the potential for a US-Soviet conflict by proxy 
was obviated by the two superpowers eventually siding discreetly with Iraq, after 
some hesitation on the Soviet side. Although the other disputes are a source of 
concern to Moscow at times, none has yet led to a major confrontation directly 
involving the Soviets and the United States. 

Other difficulties can arise however: Soviet support for Algeria over the 
Western Sahara issue, for example, has led to complications in its bilateral 
relations with Morocco, with which the USSR has extensive, mutually beneficial 
trade relations. This is a new kind of problem for the Soviets, since formerly it was 
far more closely aligned with its Arab friends.than it is today, and cared little 
about relations with other Arab states. As the Soviet Union's Middle East policy 
has moved progressively further and further away from the Zhdanovite bi-polar 
view of the world dominant in the late 1940s$ and as the USSR has developed 
working relationships with monarchies like Jordan, Kuwait and Morocco and 
former allies and clients like Egypt and North Yemen, it has had to come to grips 
with more and more of these contradictions, which are not easily resolved.. 

A related problem arises with regard to the second category, that of conflicts 
involving two Soviet allies. Over the past three decades, Soviet policy-makers 
have been caused no end of trouble by quarrels between equally valued Arab 
allies, such as Egypt and Iraq in the late 1950s, or Egypt and Syria in the 1960s, 
or Iraq and Syria until recently. On occasion, these have led to charges from both 
sides that the USSR is not a faithful friend, and that it is guilty of favoritism.? 
More recently, this problem has abated somewhat. The USSR has fewer close 
relationships of this sort in the Arab world after the split with Egypt; Soviet 
relations with Iraq and Syria have stabilized; and both states now apparently 
accept that their Soviet ally has every intention of maintaining its good relations 
with their Baathist arch-rivals. 

Currently, the only serious conflict between Arab allies of the USSR is that 
between the PLO under the leadership of Yasser Arafat and the Syrian regime of 
Hafiz al-Asad, which has become increasingly bitter since the 1982 war. Although 
the Soviet Union was deeply embarrassed by earlier phases of this struggle, 
notably the Syrian military intervention against the PLO in Lebanon, which 
commenced in June 1976 at the very moment Premier Alexei Kosygin was on his 


8. For more on how this world view affected Soviet Middle East policy until 1954 see Walter 
Laqueur, The Soviet Union and the Middle East, (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959), pp. 
136-43; 150-57. 

9. For an early instance of Soviet involvement in inter-Arab disputes, see Oles Smolansky, 
The Soviet Union and the Arab East under Khrushchev, (Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell University Press, 
1974), pp 102 ff. 
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way to Damascus, the past two years of overt hostility have surpassed anything 
which preceded them. 

Since the shift of Egypt to a pro-Western orientation in the 1970s, Syria has 
become the most important Arab client of the Soviet Union, and one of its most 
important in the entire Third World. The Soviet investment in Syria, whether in 
terms of aid, prestige, or modern military hardware, has been immense, and was 
further expanded in the wake of the 1982 Lebanese war. Syria then acquired 
SAM-5 missiles manned by Soviet crews and new SS-21 missiles, as well as more 
modern replacements for the nearly 90 first-line planes and hundreds of armored 
vehicles it lost in less than a week of fighting at the outset of that conflict. 

Syria repaid the Soviet Union for such a major expression of confidence— 
notably the stationing of Soviet combat forces in Syria for the first time, manning 
weapons which improved Syria’s strategic position vis-a-vis Israel—with a 
high-profile campaign of support for the various forces in Lebanon opposed to 
American and Israeli influence. These forces ultimately achieved the virtual 
elimination of the influence of both powers from Lebanon. There can be little 
doubt that this was primarily due to the ferocious resistance of the Lebanese 
themselves to Israeli occupation, and to the explosive Lebanese reaction to US 
backing for Israel, and to what was perceived as American support for one faction 
in the Lebanese domestic conflict. Nevertheless, in spite of its subsidiary role, 
Syria took most of the credit for these victories. 

From the Soviet perspective, this outcome had both positive and negative 
aspects. On the one hand, the USSR was perceived throughout the Arab world as 
having helped Syria in its successful efforts in Lebanon, while the Soviet Union’s 
rival, the United States, and its primary regional client, Israel, suffered their worst 
defeat in recent memory. In zero-sum terms, this was an unequivocal plus for the 
Soviets. On the other hand, part of the price of the absolute Syrian dominance 
over Lebanon which resulted from this victory was the near-total exclusion from 
the country of the independent influence of the PLO. In pursuit of this aim, Syria 
sponsored a mutiny in Fath in 1983, supporting a military campaign which drove 
Arafat and his forces from Tripoli in December of that year. In May 1985, Syria 
backed the Amal movement in a month-long assault on the Palestinian camps in 
Beirut and in clashes around the Sidon and Tyre camps. In all three areas, the 
efforts of Syria’s Palestinian clients, of Syrian military intelligence, and of Amal 
had failed to prevent the reemergence of Arafat’s PLO as a potent popular force 
among Palestinians. 

For the Soviets, this aspect of the new situation in Lebanon was far from 
welcome. Instead of two important Arab parties with which to deal in Lebanon, 
Syria and the PLO, Asad’s policy would have presented them with one: Syria. 
And in the eyes of Arab public opinion, which found the actions of the Syrian 
regime and its Lebanese clients against the Palestinians reprehensible, the Soviet 
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Union was at least indirectly implicated, if only by its inability to exercise 
influence over the actions of its Syrian ally. 

Worst of all, the ‘‘war of the camps’’ in Beirut in May and June 1985, and 
more generally the vituperative post-1982 polemics between the Syrians and the 
PLO put the Soviets in the uncomfortable position of having to choose between 
two allies. Both were vocal in claiming Soviet support for their respective 
positions, and were undoubtedly equally insistent in their private demands for 
Soviet backing in this conflict. The Syrians pointed out correctly that Moscow had 
shown a clear distaste for certain aspects of the Palestinian-Jordanian agreement 
of February 11, 1985, and the tendency it indicated towards attempting to move 
towards meeting US terms for a Middle East settlement.!? In their own media, the 
Syrians emphasized strongly the closeness of views between Moscow and 
Damascus on this and other issues, laying particular stress on Asad’s ‘‘success- 
ful" visit to Moscow in June 1985.11 

The Palestinians, on the other hand, did their best to arouse Soviet suspicions 
of what they said was a Syrian desire to come to an agreement with Israel over 
Lebanon via the good offices of the United States, along the lines of the 1976 ‘‘red 
line” understandings. In speeches and interviews, Yasser Arafat responded to 
Syrian charges that the PLO-Jordan accord was an extension of Camp David by 
dubbing what he said was a new Syrian-Israeli-American tacit agreement ‘‘Camp 
Murphy" (named for US Assistant Secretary of State Richard Murphy, who 
shuttled several times between Israel and Syria during this period).12 

The PLO also made much of Soviet opposition to the Syrian-backed attacks 
on the Palestinian camps in Beirut, expressed publicly and semi-officially via the 
medium of a May 24 statement by the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee 
indicating the ‘‘alarm and concern” of *'the Soviet public" at these clashes.!? 
Soviet opposition to Asad's policy of attempting to dominant the PLO was also 
clearly implied by the failure of the Soviet media to mention Asad's remarks on 


10. Soviet expressions of dissatisfaction with the Amman agreement were delayed and indirect. 
Not until March 20, 1985, did Pravda react, reporting an Arab meeting in Aden which denounced the 
Arafat-Husayn accord (FBIS, Soviet Union, March 21, 1985, p. H1), although several Arab 
Communist parties had condemned it weeks earlier. The Soviet media joined in soon after, generally 
quoting Arab critiques of the accord. The Soviets nonetheless avoided taking an official position on the 
matter, though they chose not to receive PLO and Jordanian envoys simultaneously, as was 
approvingly noted by Damascus Radio on May 28, 1985, reporting a visit to Moscow by PLO leaders 
Abu Lutf (Faruq al-Qaddumi) and Muhammad Milhem: FBIS, Middle East and Africa, May 29, 1985, 
p. H4. More recently, Soviet comment has been highly equivocal: e.g. the talk by commentator Pavel 
Demchenko on Moscow Radio, June 21, 1985, FBIS, Soviet Union, June 24, 1985, pp. H2-H4, which 
is implicitly critical of both Syria and the PLO. 

11. See for example the article of June 27, 1985, in Tishrin, cited in FBIS, Middle East and 
Africa, July 9, 1985, pp. H3-H5. 

12. For one of many examples of references by Arafat to ‘‘Camp Murphy” during this period 
see the Baghdad Voice of Palestine broadcast of July 6, 1985, cited in FBIS, Middle East and Africa, 
July 8, 1985, p. Af. 

13. Tass report of May 24, 1985, cited in FBIS, Soviet Union, May 30, 1985, pp. H1-H2. 
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the PLO made during his official visit to Moscow;!^ a Tass account of the 
Gorbachev-Asad talks instead noted that ‘‘the Soviet side stressed the impor- 
tance of preserving the unity of the PLO,” an implied rebuke to Asad's policy.!5 
Reports in Gulf newspapers and in the PLO media indicated profound Soviet 
dissatisfaction with Syrian actions against the PLO.!6 

An important point which emerges from these Syrian-Palestinian polemics is 
the way the Soviet Union has been dragged into the dispute by both sides, serving 
as an arbiter or referee at times, and as a sort of ultimate moral authority for the 
correctness of their actions at others. Thus in the self-congratulatory words of an 
editorial in the semi-official Syrian newspaper, Tishrin, asserting the intimacy and 
strength of the Soviet-Syrian relationship, ‘‘Relations with the Soviet Union 
constitute an unerring criterion of patriotism and progress and of seriousness in 
confronting imperialist-Zionist plans for hegemony.''!? Such a statement rests on 
the implicit assumption that Arab public opinion will be more likely to accept the 
nationalist and progressive bona fides of an Arab actor if they are confirmed by the 
Soviet Union. That this is a common assumption is confirmed by the PLO's 
similar attempts to clothe itself in the legitimacy conferred by Soviet support and 
approval of its policies.!8 

Two things at least should be clear from these examples. The first is that 
regional disputes, particularly between two Soviet allies, can create major 
difficulties for the USSR, and have the potential for seriously harming its image in 
the Arab world. By the same token, a judicious stand in such disputes can serve 
to improve the Soviet Union's regional position. From the number of obviously 
leaked reports from Soviet and PLO sources on Syro-Soviet differences, com- 
bined with favorable comments on the Soviet attitude to the ‘‘war of the camps," 
in the Arab media,!? it would seem that Soviet policy-makers have consciously 
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taken such a stand. Their reasons for doing so undoubtedly centered on fears of 
a US-Syrian rapprochement over Lebanon, fueled by the outcome of the TWA 
hostages affair, but consideration of the Arab popular response was surely not 
absent. 

The second conclusion from these examples is that on certain key issues, 
Soviet approval and support are considered extremely important by some Arab 
leaders, while the opposition of the USSR is taken quite seriously. They clearly 
have reason to believe that far from ignoring it as a factor of no consequence, 
Arab public opinion pays attention to the position adopted by the Soviet Union on 
certain critical problems. The validity of these points will be confirmed in the 
concluding section, in the course of an examination of Arab views on the role of 
the Soviet Union in the Middle East settlement process. 


IV 


It is a commonplace in the United States (one which has some circulation in 
the Arab world) that as far as a Middle East settlement is concerned, only the 
United States can deliver peace, while all the Soviet Union can do is contribute to 
making war. On the face of it there are some grounds for such a statement: the 
United States was the architect of the 1975-76 disengagement agreements, Camp 
David and the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, while the USSR has armed the Arab 
states in their wars with Israel since 1956. 

But there is another side to the story, one which is more generally accepted 
among Arabs. This focuses on the fact that the Soviet Union has been willing and 
often eager to participate in joint peace-making efforts with the United States in 
the Middle East. In this regard, Arab analysts would point to the initiatives which 
ended the Suez and 1967 wars; Security Council resolution 242 of 1967; the Jarring 
mission and the efforts surrounding the Rogers plan; Security Council resolutions 
338, 339 and 340 during the 1973 war; the Geneva Conference convened after it 
ended; and the Soviet-American joint communiqué of October 1, 1977. 

With the exception of the small minority whose views are similar to those of 
the late President Sadat, most Arabs do not take as positive a view of America's 
peace-making role or as negative one of that of the USSR as do many in the 
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United States. American efforts are seen by most Arabs as dedicated at least as 
much to keeping the Soviet Union out of the settlement process, and if possible 
the entire Middle East, as they are to achieving peace. The USSR is seen as 
obstructing these US efforts, more than it is seen as opposing the principle of a 
regional settlement. And it is often noted in the Arab world that in general the 
formal position of the USSR is much closer to that of most Arab states than is that 
of the United States, which in many important respects is aligned completely with 
that of Israel. 

Equally significantly, far from praising the US role in the Camp David 
process and the Egyptian-Israeli treaty, most of the Arab world took a highly 
jaundiced view of them, and by extension of their American architects. They were 
and still are seen as having allowed Israel a free hand to attack Lebanon from the 
spring 1978 through the 1982 invasion, and as removing Egypt from an active role 
in the Arab world, thus drastically undermining Arab bargaining and military 
power vis-a-vis Israel. These attitudes are firmly fixed in both popular and elite 
opinion throughout the region, including Egypt. 

Finally, as far as the questions of war and armaments are concerned, far from 
there being any grudge against the Soviet Union on the grounds it has over-armed 
the Arabs, the quantity and high quality of US arms aid to Israel have led to 
complaints from some Arab states that they get too little arms, and of insufficient 
quality, from the USSR. Far from being seen as a peace-maker, the American role 
during the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon has created a strong impression in the 
Arab world that it is supportive, or at least highly tolerant, of Israeli aggression. 
And quite contrary to the idea that the USSR is a reckless war monger, its striking 
passivity in 1982 has created a strong impression among Arabs that it is unwilling 
or unable to extend similar support to its Arab allies, even when they are 
defending themselves. This was an impression Soviet policy-makers were un- 
doubtedly intent on dispelling with their rearmament and support of Syria from 
1982-83. 

Before ending this discussion of Arab perceptions of the Soviet role in war 
and peace in the region, it is necessary to touch on one more issue: this is the idea 
of an international conference on the Middle East involving the Soviet Union. It 
is an article of faith for many that such a format is unsuited to the business of 
settling the Arab-Israeli conflict, and that the USSR has no place in Middle East 
peace-making. Perhaps because of the almost religious fervor with which this 
belief is held by American policy-makers, it is assumed that it is shared by their 
counterparts in the Arab world. As we have seen, however, most Arab observers 
take a much less negative view than this of the contribution which might be made 
by the Soviet Union to a settlement. If they have any criticism of the Soviet 
position, it would be that it has not pushed its stand on a settlement hard enough, 
thus leaving the field to the US. l 
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There are, of course, differences of opinion on this subject in the Arab world. 
Some Arab states, such as Egypt and Saudi Arabia, have evinced no enthusiasm 
for a major Soviet role in the settlement process. However, although both are 
closely aligned with the United States (and one, Saudi Arabia, does not even have 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union), they have stated on a number of 
occasions that they favor some Soviet role in the peace-making process. While 
this may be taken as either a cover for their real position, or a weakly-held and 
insubstantial opinion, as most American policy-makers apparently prefer to 
believe, there is reason to believe that this is not necessarily the case. 

Although not directly concerned in the settlement process, and less influential 
than it was once thought to be, Saudi Arabia retains a certain importance in the 
Arab world. For several years, Saudi positions on the Arab-Israeli dispute and 
other key issues of policy have been closely coordinated with those of Syria. This 
has been the case at least since the ill-fated Fahd plan of August 1981 was 
torpedoed by Damascus and modified to form the basis of the 1982 Fez plan. Both 
Saudi-inspired plans contain references to an international conference involving 
the Soviet Union. It can be assumed that this will remain the common denomi- 
nator linking the Syrian and Saudi stands on a Middle East settlement as long as 
their de facto axis remains the lynch-pin of Saudi foreign policy. 

Egyptian policy-makers stress the concept of an international conference for 
reasons having to do with basic Egyptian objectives. One is reintegration in the 
Arab world, for which a departure from the Camp David approach is a basic 
prerequisite. Egypt already has bilateral ties of differing kinds with Iraq, Jordan 
and the PLO but it still desires involvement in Arab multilateral relations. It is 
clear that as long as the three Arab actors with remaining claims to settle with 
Israel—Syria, the PLO and Jordan—all insist on a Soviet role within an inter- 
national framework, this must be an Egyptian demand as well. There exists in the 
Egyptian case also a realization of some of the failures and limitations of the Camp 
David approach, constantly reiterated by the Palestinians and others and accepted 
by much of Egyptian elite opinion. A different approach involving the Soviets thus 
has its attractions. Finally, Egypt under Mubarak has shown a cautious interest in 
improving ties with Moscow, as has already been symbolized by the reestablish- 
ment of diplomatic relations and the strengthening of economic links between the 
two countries. Since Egyptian leaders no longer subscribe to the demonological 
view of Soviet intentions propagated by Sadat, they thus no longer have his 
objection in principle to a Soviet role in a regional settlement. 

Moving to Jordan, there is scope for divergence on the seriousness with 
which an active Soviet role is desired by Amman. In the wake of King Hussein's 
visit to Washington in May 1985, the impression left by American statements and 
US media reports was that. what Jordan desired was merely ‘‘an international 
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‘cover’ or ‘umbrella’ ’’2° to permit Jordan and the PLO to enter direct talks with 
Israel, essentially under US patronage. Yet publicly and formally, Jordan has 
never wavered in its call for an international conference with Soviet participation. 

The foundation of current Jordanian policy regarding a settlement would 
seem to rest on two propositions. The first is that there has to be a modicum of 
agreement between Jordan and the PLO if there is to be any movement at all. The 
second is that it would be unwise for Jordan to enter into direct talks with Israel 
under exclusive US patronage, even if the PLO could be persuaded to go along, 
and even if some transparent "international" figleaf such as has been described by 
American sources could be found.?! Both of these considerations militate in favor 
of an international conference involving the USSR, as has long been demanded in 
the Arab world, and which the PLO is firmly committed to, although whether it 
would be a ‘‘framework,’’ an ‘‘umbrella,’’ or something else is not clear. 

There are other reasons for adopting this position: one is the certainty that 
under any alternative scenario based on the Camp David formula, in which the 
United States and its closest ally, Israel, would have a dominant, not to say 
decisive, position, there would be little leverage for Jordan, or a Jordanian- 
Palestinian negotiating team. The Jordanian regime would thus be exposing itself 
to universal Arab opprobrium and strong domestic pressure, so as to enter an 
arena where the odds would be heavily stacked against it. It is hard to see what 
attraction such a prospect could have for a rational policy-maker, whether 
Jordanian or Palestinian. 

Of course the pressure of events is operating on both Jordan and the PLO, 
which are haunted by the possibility that if certain developments in Israel take 
place, the Palestine question will finally be settled as Sharon and the Likud prefer: 
on the East Bank of the Jordan at the expense of both Jordanian and Palestinian 
interests. In light of these possibilities, the well-known American and Israeli 
objections to an international conference with Soviet participation seem all the 
more daunting. The problems attendant on such an international conference are 
not ignored by either Jordanians or Palestinians, but if such a forum is important 

' to the former, it is vital to the latter. 

From the Palestinian perspective, an international conference with Soviet 
participation is an essential component of any settlement. There are several 
reasons for this, some involving Palestinian internal politics, and others the logic 
of the international and regional situation the PLO finds itself in. On the domestic 
side, it would be extremely difficult for PLO leaders to agree to enter peace 
negotiations under the sole aegis of the United States (even if several American 
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Post, May 31, 1985, p. A27: the story indicates that Jordan wanted Soviet participation in a peace 
conference. 

21. Ibid. The ‘“‘conference” described by a State Department spokesman would include 
“Israel, Jordan, the Palestinians and possibly Egypt and the United States.” 
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allies were also present), without the already fragile unity of the Organization 
being jeopardized. This would be the case for at least two reasons. The first is that 
Palestinian public opinion would regard it as absurd for the PLO to enter a 
negotiating process dominated by two powers, the US and Israel, which refuse to 
recognize its legitimacy or the very national existence of the people it represents. 
Equally important, there would be the harsh necessity for any Palestinian leader 
who advocated such a course of appearing to swallow eight years of violent 
denunciation of the Camp David approach. That would be an about face that few 
politicians of any nationality could expect to accomplish successfully. 

It can be argued that if some form of US recognition of the PLO could be 
arranged, some of these objections might disappear. But the basic problem is the 
very concept of the United States as an even-handed broker between both sides, 
one implicit in the Camp David approach, and rejected by most in the Arab world, 
including Palestinians, and for that matter Jordanians. In light of this consider- 
ation, the involvement of the Soviet Union is seen by the PLO and others as giving 
balance to a process which would otherwise be so skewed in favor of Israel as to 
preclude any outcome other than the dictation of Israeli terms, as is seen to have 
happened at Camp David. 

There is another reason the PLO cannot abandon its demand that the Soviet 
Union be a party to the settlement process. This is the fact that in spite of the 
many demonstrated limitations of Soviet support for the PLO, there is little 
question in the minds of most Palestinians that in the shark-filled seas they find 
. themselves, any life raft is better than none at all. It is true that the USSR did very 
little to help the PLO when it faced Israel in Lebanon from 1978 through 1982. But 
it has extended crucial, if limited, assistance to the PLO in its efforts on the other 
front of its two-front war, that with its Arab opponents. It is often forgotten that 
for decades Palestinian nationalism has had to wage a struggle for recognition 
against the Arab regimes which is frequently every bit as desperate as that against 
Israel, and that it is in need of all the external support it can get in these 
circumstances. 

Soviet help during the PLO's conflict with the Asad regime has been 
especially important. During all three phases when this smouldering dispute 
turned into a hot war, in 1976, in 1983 and in 1985, the Soviets operated within 
very strict parameters, refusing to take dramatic actions which would jeopardize 
permanently their relationship with Syria, their most important remaining Arab 
ally. But they nevertheless exerted strong and consistent pressure on Damascus— 
halting arms shipments to Syria in 1976, playing an important role in obtaining a 
ceasefire and Arafat's evacuation from Tripoli in 1983, and emphatically adding 
their voice to those of Iran, Libya and most Arab states in demanding that Syria 
halt the attacks of its Amal clients on the Beirut camps in May and June of 1985. 

Palestinian leaders often grumble about the limitations of Soviet support for 
them in their conflict with Syria (Syria is a Soviet ‘‘ally’’ Arafat once stated, while 
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the PLO is seen as just a ‘‘friend’’).22 But they accept the constraints on what 
Moscow can do, and appreciate the fact that in the last analysis the USSR does 
not accept Asad's vision of a Palestinian movement totally subservient to 
Damascus. Given the fact that if any power has any leverage at all over Syria it is © 
the Soviet Union, this is by no means a negligible consideration for PLO 
decision-makers. They thus have strategic reasons, in addition to ones of internal 
politics, and the desire they share with Jordan and other Arab states for a 
balanced framework for a regional settlement, for wanting an active Soviet role in 
this context. 

Syria also desires such a role for the USSR, for many of the same reasons, as 
well as for ones which are related to its own regional objectives. Among them are 
the fact that the Asad regime sees a settlement essentially as a function of a shift 
in the Arab-Israeli balance of power attendant on Syria achieving what Syrian 
policy-makers call a ‘‘strategic balance'' with Israel. This is seen in Damascus in 
primarily military terms, and necessitates a close and continuing relationship with 
Moscow, to obtain the quantities and the level of equipment required for this 
purpose. 

There is evidence that the Soviets have strong reservations about this entire 
strategy, doubting Syria's ability ever to stand up to Israel on its own, and 
perceiving the important thing to be the ‘‘balance of forces” between Israel and 
the Arabs as a group rather than a mechanical assessment of the military balance 
between Syrian and Israeli forces.23 Moreover, a coalition of Arab energies 
against Israel suits Soviet aims better than the go-it-alone approach favored by 
Damascus. The former would group the USSR with the Arabs in a situation of 
Arab-Israeli polarization, while the United States would be isolated with Israel 
and separated from its Arab clients and allies. The latter almost necessarily 
implies a situation of division in the Arab world, as Syria tries to impose its chosen 
strategy as the only suitable one for dealing with Israel, thus pushing other Arab 
actors to search for an alternate approach, and increasing the opportunities for the 
US to spread its influence in the Arab world. 

In dealing with a headstrong and powerful client like Syria, however, the 
Soviets seem to have little choice. They must be grateful that Syria is insistent in 
calling for an international conference with Soviet co-chairmanship, although how 
Syria by itself can achieve the "strategic balance” with Israel which Damascus 
sees as the sine non qua of such a conference is not at all clear to anyone. 

In conclusion, it seems evident that in Arab eyes the Soviet role in the Middle 
East, and its potential role in regional settlement efforts, is greater than may 


22. In a March 8, 1985, interview with al-Watan al-'Arabi, after the first Soviet criticism of the 
Amman agreement, but before Soviet differences with Syria over the camps war appeared, Arafat said: 
“I accept the fact that the USSR has chosen its Syrian ally and prefers it to its Palestinian friend.” 

23. These very criticisms of the Syrian outlook were made by Gromyko to PLO leaders in 
Moscow in 1982, according to the interview cited in note 7, above. 
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appear. But whether it will become more active is very much a function of factors 
over which the Arabs, and indeed the Soviets, have little control. As far as peace 
is concerned, the USSR is sought after becáuse of the hope it will help balance 
American proclivities to favor Israel, and also lend legitimacy to the proceedings, 
and long-term stability to the outcome. Some hope that Soviet involvement may 
help to bring a recalcitrant Syria into the process. 

For all this to happen will require some changes: the heretofore rigid 
anti-Soviet views of the Reagan administration will have to soften, at least as far 
as the Middle East is concerned, as will those of Israel. It must be realized that US 
policy can either work to exclude the USSR from the region or to establish peace, 
and that to a large extent the former has been achieved over the past decade at the 
expense of the latter. Ultimately, a comprehensive, multilateral framework will 
have to be created if there is to be progress, and this will require at the very least 
that there be a Soviet-American, a US-PLO, and a Soviet-Israeli dialogue. It is 
impossible to tell whether the Reagan-Gorbachev summit, the efforts to get 
Washington on speaking terms with the Palestinians, and the ongoing feelers 
between Israelis and Soviets will lead to this. These things would amount to a 
revolution in Middle East diplomacy, which may seem unlikely; but it is doubtful 
whether anything less revolutionary than this can break the regional impasse and 
bring peace to the Middle East. 
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THE ARAB AUTUMN OF 1984: 

A CASE STUDY OF SOVIET MIDDLE 
EAST DIPLOMACY 
Larry C. Napper 


For all of its rhetorical emphasis on a comprehensive approach to Middle East 
peacemaking, historically the Soviet Union has not allocated important material 
or political resources to the search for a negotiated solution to the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. Instead, throughout the 30 years of its active Middle East involvement, 
Moscow has sought to advance its interests and undercut those of its principal 
Western adversaries through careful cultivation of bilateral political, economic, 
and especially arms supply relationships with key states in the region. 

Although the Soviet Union's investment in bilateral ties with Middle Eastern 
states has been considerable, the results of its 30 years of effort have been mixed. 
As Soviet spokesmen never tire of reminding Western interlocutors, Moscow cast 
its vote in the UN Security Council in favor of Israel's independence. The West 
has interpreted this as meaning it viewed the creation of the J ewish state as the 
key to erosion of British influence in the Middle East. 

Moscow's relations with Tel Aviv had begun to sour long before the break in 
diplomatic relations which accompanied the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. Nevertheless, 
the suspension of relations with Israel significantly narrowed the scope of Soviet 
ties in the region and imposed limits on Soviet freedom of maneuver which persist 
into the mid-1980s. 

Throughout the 1970s, Moscow watched with increasing frustration as Anwar 
Sadat progressively moved Egypt away from its close Soviet ties and toward a 
new strategic alignment with the United States. The Soviet Union moved during 
the 1970s to offset the erosion of relations with Egypt by cultivating new 
relationships with other states in the area—Iraq, South Yemen (PDRY), Ethiopia, 
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and Libya—which facilitated the projection of Soviet influence into what came to 
be called ‘‘the arc of crisis." The growth of Soviet influence in these areas took 
on a particularly threatening character with the American debacle in Iran and the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

As ominous as these events appeared to many in the West, Soviet policy- 
makers were equally preoccupied with problems in maintaining their claim to a 
role in the key political issue on the Middle East agenda—the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
After the Camp David agreement and the subsequent downgrading of Soviet- 
Egyptian relations in 1981, Moscow's role in Middle East diplomacy came to rest 
increasingly on the strength of its ties to Syria. Particularly following the October 
1980 signing of the'Soviet-Syrian Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, the 
Soviet Union has attached overriding importance to the management of relations 
with Damascus. While subject to a variety of stresses and strains, Soviet-Syrian 
relations have continued to deepen and managed to weather Syrian defeat and 
Soviet embarrassment during the 1982 Lebanon War. By the mid-1980s, Moscow 
probably had no Third World relationship to which it attached greater importance 
than its ties to Syria. 

At the same time, Moscow has a number of reasons to be uncomfortable with 
its current posture of reliance on ties to Syria as the principal basis for a Soviet 
claim to a direct role in the Arab-Israeli dispute. Although the Asad regime moved 
decisively in 1982 to crush its Muslim Brotherhood opposition, the long-term 
stability of the Alawite-dominated Baathist regime is far from certain. While 
Soviet policy-makers probably believe that dependence on Soviet arms supplies 
would limit the options of any successor regime in Damascus, Moscow's 
experience with Sadat must serve as a reminder that even this ultimate source of 
leverage has not always been adequate to keep Arab clients in line. Moreover, the 
obvious importance of the Syrian tie gives Damascus considerable leverage in the 
full range of contentious issues which have comprised the Soviet-Syrian bilateral 
agenda. Thus, the Kremlin might well calculate that a broadening of its relation- 
ships with other Arab states could both enhance Moscow's long-term ability to 
manage Soviet-Syrian relations and provide the Soviet Union with a more durable 
posture in the region. 

A broadening of the base of Soviet influence among Arab states—particularly 
those with moderate, historically pro-Western political orientations—could serve 
a number of other Soviet objectives. Since the Kremlin continues to view its 
competition with the US in the Third World as a zero-sum game, an improvement 
of Moscow's relations with Egypt, Jordan, or any of the other moderate Arab 
states would be seen as undercutting the American position in the area. Moreover, 
Soviet Middle East policy-makers are acutely aware that their proposals for a 
comprehensive Middle East peace will continue to be dismissed as non-starters 
unless they are seen to be of interest to moderate, as well as radical, Arab 
regimes. While the seriousness of the Soviet Union's commitment to its own 
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peace proposals is far from certain, it is important both to Moscow's self-image 
and, more importantly, to its political prospects in the region that its ideas on a 
political settlement acquire the broadest possible support among the parties to the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. 

In this connection, the prospect of a resumption of diplomatic relations 
between the Soviet Union and Israel could, at least in theory, broaden Soviet 
options and undercut one of the major US arguments for the exclusion of the 
USSR from a major role in Middle East peacemaking. The Soviet and Israeli 
foreign ministers have met periodically in New York during the United Nations 
General Assembly, most recently in September 1984, and unofficial Soviet and 
Israeli delegations occasionally visit each other's countries.! Third country 
visitors to Moscow, such as Armand Hammer, have sometimes acted as inter- 
mediaries, particularly on the sensitive question of Soviet Jewish emigration. 

Soviet spokesmen and peace plans have long conceded Israel's right to exist, 
albeit within its pre-1967 boundaries and alongside an independent Palestinian 
state. At the same time, Moscow has maintained that restoration of diplomatic ties 
with Israel is envisaged only at the final stage of a comprehensive Middle East 
peace settlement when Arab and Soviet desiderata have been achieved." While 
other parties, including the US, have urged the unconditional restoration of 
diplomatic ties between Moscow and Tel Aviv, the Kremlin seems unpersuaded 
that the political maneuvering room it might obtain through such a move justifies 
the attendant risk to its position in the Arab world. 

This suggests that, for the present, the focus of Moscow's efforts to broaden 
the range of its bilateral relations in the Middle East will be on the moderate 
Arabs. Even here, however, an active Soviet effort risks complications in Soviet 
relations with the more radical Arab states—most notably Syria. Among the 
questions which any serious Soviet strategy of courting the moderate Arabs must 
answer are the following: 

—How can arms sales to moderates, such as Jordan, be reconciled with 
Syrian aspirations for clear military superiority over its moderate Arab neighbors? 

—How can Soviet relations with the key Arab moderate states, such as 
Egypt, be improved without vitiating Moscow's ‘‘principled’”’ opposition to the 
Camp David agreement and without kindling the ire of the rejectionist Arabs? 

—How can Moscow manage its relations with the PLO (a key question for 
Arab moderates such as Jordan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Algeria) in a way which 


1. The Gromyko-Shamir meeting took place September 26, 1984. Pravda published a brief 
TASS account of the meeting the next day. Pravda, September 27, 1984, p. 4. 

*See, for instance, the July 19 statement by Vladimir Lomeiko, chief of the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry's press department, who is quoted as saying, ‘‘Our policy regarding Israel depends on the 
policies of Israel towards other states and particularly its neighbors. . . . if Israel wants to re-establish 
diplomatic relations with Moscow, it must conform to the norms of international life. (Ed.) 
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does not put the Soviet Union squarely in the middle of the feud between Hafiz 
al-Asad and PLO leader Yasser Arafat? 

—How can the Soviets demonstrate that their ideas on Middle East peace- 
making are not only responsive to Arab aspirations but also relevant to the 
concrete political problems which confront the Arab moderates? 

Throughout 1984, Soviet Middle East strategists made a concerted effort to 
find the answers to these problems in a major political campaign to strengthen 
Moscow's position with the moderate Arabs. This year-long effort culminated in 
a month of intense, high-level Soviet diplomacy in October 1984. During this 
period the Soviets moved dramatically to upgrade their relations with several 
states of the region, primarily through summit meetings between their leaders and 
CPSU General Secretary Konstantin Chernenko.2 Although Chernenko had only 
afew months to live, he made a major commitment of his waning physical strength 
and political authority to the most important sustained international initiative of 
his brief incumbency as General Secretary. 


MOSCOW'S MIDDLE EAST POLITICAL OFFENSIVE: SETTING THE 
STAGE 


In the spring of 1984, conditions seemed particularly auspicious for a major 
effort by the Soviet Union to improve its political position in the Middle East. 
With the final withdrawal of the Multi-National Force from Beirut, an ambitious 
and costly US effort to promote a solution to the Lebanese crisis came to an 
unsuccessful end. The MNF withdrawal coincided with King Hussein's suspen- 
sion of efforts to reach agreement with PLO leader Arafat on terms under which 
Hussein might represent the Palestinians in a negotiation with Israel. Moreover, 
both the US and Israel were beginning national election campaigns during which 
neither government would be prepared to undertake major new initiatives in the 
Middle East. In view of all these factors, Moscow's Middle East planners enjoyed 
a window of opportunity which they moved quickly to exploit. 

The groundwork was laid for the intense high-level diplomatic activity of the 
fall during a series of three major visits by Soviet officials to the region during the 
spring and summer. Politburo member and First Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers Geydar Aliyev visited Syria in March. The chief of the Middle East 
Section of the CPSU Central Committee's International Department, Karen 
Brutents, made a three-week tour of the area in April. Finally, the Director of the 
Near East Countries Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Vladimir 
Polyakov, visited the area in July and August. 


2. For Soviet commentaries typical of media output during this period see Aleksandr Bovin, 
“V Poiskakh Vykhoda,”’ Izvestiya, October 25, 1984, P. 5 and Pavel Demchenko, ‘‘Blizhniy Vostok: 
Gde Zhe Vykhod?”’, Pravda, October 27, 1984, p. 4. 
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While we have little hard information on the internal dynamics of Soviet 
policy-making on the Middle East, the Brutents trip, and indeed his prominence 
in Moscow's diplomacy throughout the year, suggest that the Central Commit- 
tee's International Department played an important role in coordinating the 
numerous initiatives which culminated in the highly visible Soviet diplomacy of 
the fall. At a minimum, the Brutents tour signaled that the effort to capitalize on 
perceived opportunities in the Middle East was an initiative associated at least as 
closely with the Central Committee's International apparatus as with the MFA's 
diplomatic professionals. 

Another major step in the development of Moscow's Middle East political 
offensive was the publication on July 29 of a new version of the Soviet Union's 
proposals for a comprehensive peace settlement.? The July 29 proposals reiterated 
many familiar tenets of previous Soviet initiatives, including the call for convening 
of an international conference on the Middle East. The few new elements of the 
peace plan seemed calculated to appeal to the moderate Arabs. In particular, the 
Soviet proposal held out the prospect of a confederation between a Palestinian 
state on the West Bank and Jordan, a position which the Soviets doubtless 
calculated would be attractive to King Hussein. 

Soviet policy-makers almost certainly discounted any real possibility that the 
July 29 proposals would lead to convening of an international conference in the 
face of US and Israeli opposition. Rather they seem to have calculated that a fresh 
variant of the Soviet peace proposal was an essential component of an unfolding 
effort to court the moderate Arabs. In this connection, it came as no surprise that 
the July 29 proposal served as the backdrop for Polyakov's summer visit to the 
area. Polyakov and other Soviet spokesmen asserted that the July 29 proposal 
underscored the Soviet commitment to an approach to Middle East diplomacy 
that responded to Arab aspirations. Moreover, with Washington and Tel Aviv 
preoccupied by election campaigns, the Soviets were able to portray themselves 
as the only major actor in the region then capable of taking new initiatives. 


MOSCOW'S ARAB AUTUMN UNFOLDS 


The first major diplomatic step in the Soviet Middle East effort took place on 
July 7, when the USSR and Egypt announced agreement to upgrade their bilateral 
relations to Ambassadorial level.* There is no evidence to suggest that Moscow 
expected this long-anticipated upgrading of relations to precipitate an abrupt shift 
in Egyptian policy or in Cairo's close political and military ties to the US. At the 
same time, Soviet policy-makers doubtless calculated that as Egypt moved 


3. For the text of the Soviet proposal of July 29, see ‘‘Predlozheniya Sovetskogo Soyuza no 
Blizhnevostochnomu uregulirovaniyu," Pravda, July 30, 1984, p. 1. 
4. Unsigned article, **Dostignata Dogovorennost,’’ Pravda, July 7, 1984, p. 4. 
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toward restoration of its ties in the Arab world, the Mubarak government would 
come under increasing pressure to demonstrate its opposition to continued Israeli 
occupation of Arab territories, and that this might over time lead to new strains in 
relations between Washington and Cairo. 

In mid-September Moscow welcomed the new Egyptian Ambassador, ac- 
cording him the unusual courtesy of a separate meeting with Gromyko prior to the 
presentation of his credentials.5 At the same time, the Kremlin appeared to take 
seriously Mubarak's determination to proceed cautiously and with a careful eye 
on Egypt's special ties to the US. Rather than try to force the pace of development 
of relations with Cairo, Moscow seemed content, at least in the near term, to 
underscore the positive symbolism of an exchange of Ambassadors between the 
Soviet Union and a leading Arab moderate. 

Symbolism was also an important component of Soviet handling of relations 
with Jordan. In late September, the Soviet media gave extraordinarily heavy 
coverage to the visit of a Jordanian Parliamentary delegation, stressing the 
Jordanians’ alleged condemnation of Israel's ‘‘continuing aggression" and ‘‘the 
path of separate deals" (Moscow's favorite euphemism for the Camp David 
Agreement).® At the same time, reports began to circulate in Moscow and in the 
Middle East of a possible major new Soviet-Jordanian arms deal which would be 
signed during a visit to Moscow by King Hussein. These reports had doubtless 
been stimulated by the early August visit to Moscow of Jordanian Chief of Staff 
Zayd Bin Shaker for talks with Soviet Defense Minister Dimitri Ustinov.? While 
no results of the Ustinov-Bin Shaker meeting were announced, the events of the 
late summer and early fall seemed to portend major developments in Soviet- 
Jordanian bilateral relations. 

The Soviet Middle East campaign went into high gear in the first week of 
October with a visit by South Yemen Prime Minister Ali Nasir Muhammad. In an 
October 2 meeting with Chernenko, he strongly supported Moscow's July 29 
peace proposals. For his part, Chernenko stressed the need for Arab unity and 
underscored Moscow's traditional view of the PLO as ‘sole legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Arab people of Palestine.’’® The meeting produced the expected 
expressions of satisfaction with bilateral relations, and there was evidence to 
suggest that developments in this area were not limited to rhetoric. Apparently in 
preparation for the visit, South Yemen Defense Minister Salih Muslih Qasim 
visited Moscow August 8 for talks with Ustinov, and there were strong indications 


5. Unsigned article, ‘‘Priem Posla," Pravda, September 12, 1984, p. 4. 

6. Unsigned article, ''Prebyvaniye V Sovetskom Soyuze, Delegatsii Natsional'nogo 
Sobraniya Iordanskogo Khashimitskogo Korolevstva,” Izvestiya, September 27, 1984, p. 4. 

7. Unsigned TASS dispatch, ‘‘Druzhestvennaya Beseda,” Pravda, September 7, 1984, p. 4. 

8. Unsigned TASS dispatch, ‘‘Beseda K. Yu. Chernenko s A.N. Mukhammedom, Izvestiya, 
October 2, 1984, p. 1. 
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that Moscow had approved new arms transfers to the PDRY.? While the fact of 
the Ali Nasir Muhammad visit was not in itself unusual, the Soviets appear to 
have thought it important to shore up their relations with the PDRY before 
proceeding with the next steps in their unfolding political offensive. 

Following the PDRY leader's visit, the venue of Moscow's Middle East 
campaign shifted briefly to East Berlin, where Gromyko met with Arafat during 
the German Democratic Republic national day festivities. The October 7 meeting 
reportedly took place at Arafat's request, and the Soviet media suggested that 
there had been less than total congruence of the two sides' views on Middle East 
diplomacy.!? The fact of the meeting was nonetheless important, since it was the 
first Soviet high-level meeting with Arafat since the Arafat-Asad split escalated 
into open armed conflict in early 1983. In the context of Syria's continuing support 
for Arafat's Palestinian opponents, the Soviets risked raising Asad's ire by 
agreeing to the Berlin meeting. This risk was particularly pronounced in view of 
reports of Arafat's continuing interest in convening a session of the Palestinian 
National Council (PNC) to reaffirm his leadership of the PLO and neutralize his 
Syrian-backed opponents. 

Gromyko's meeting with Arafat appeared to signal continued Soviet interest 
in promoting a resuscitation of the PLO under Arafat's leadership and a 
reconciliation between Arafat and Asad. While Soviet policy-makers were under 
no illusions about the difficulty of achieving these objectives, Moscow apparently 
believed that the risks involved in Soviet support of such a strategy were worth 
running in order to prevent an irreversible fragmentation of the PLO. While 
couching their arguments in terms of the general necessity for ‘‘PLO unity," 
Soviet policy-makers were almost certainly motivated by the more immediate 
concern that PLO fragmentation might create a rump moderate faction willing to 
give Hussein a mandate to represent Palestinian interests in a US-sponsored 
negotiation with Israel. Whatever its motives, the Soviet Union by mid-October 
appeared to have decided that the potential gains outweighed the risks of a new 
foray into the political morass of the Palestinian question. 

Following the Gromyko-Arafat meeting, the Moscow visit of Yemen Arab 
Republic President Ali Abdallah Salih added further momentum to Moscow's 
emerging Middle East political offensive. On October 9, Salih and Chernenko 
signed a new 20-year Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, the 13th such 
agreement signed between the USSR and Third World countries since 1971.1! 


9. In its normal report of the Thursday Politburo meeting of August 16, Pravda indicated that 
the Politburo had ''approved the results" of the Ustinov-Qasim meeting, unsigned article, ''V 
Politburo TsK KPSS," Pravda, August 17, 1984, p. 1. By contrast, no reference to the Ustinov-Bin 
Shaker meeting appeared in the Politburo ‘‘Notes.’’ The fact of the Ustinov-Qasim meeting had been 
previously reported, unsigned article, ‘‘Druzheskaya Beseda,” Pravda, August 8, 1984, p. 4. 

10. Unsigned TASS dispatch, ‘‘Sostoyalas’ Vstrecha," Pravda, October 8, 1984, p. 4. 
11. For the text of the Soviet-YAR Treaty see, unsigned article, ‘‘dogovor o Druzhbe i 
Sotrudnichestve mezhdu Soyuzom Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik i Yemenskoy Arabskoy 
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Despite its imprecise language and relatively weak provisions on security coop- 
eration, the new agreement balanced Moscow's treaty with the PDRY and 
consolidated the Soviet foothold on the Arabian Peninsula. While there was no 
public indication of the Soviet response to Salih's reported request for relief of the 
YAR’s arms purchase debts to the Soviet Union, the participation by Soviet First 
Deputy Minister of Defense Sergey Sokolov in the talks indicates that arms supply 
questions were on the agenda. 

Following Salih's departure from Moscow, Central Committee Middle East 
strategists reappeared in the public spotlight in connection with Moscow's 
relations with another key Middle East player—Algeria. On October 11, Pravda 
published a communiqué wrapping up a visit to Algiers by Candidate Politburo 
Member and Chief of the Central Committee's International Department Boris 
Ponomarev and his Deputy for the Middle East Karen Brutents.!? Although the 
visit was billed as a party-to-party contact between the CPSU and FLN, 
Ponomarev met with Algerian President Chadli Bendjedid and a wide range of 
other Algerian officials. While the public handling of the visit emphasized bilateral 
issues, the communiqué indicated that the Middle East, and specifically the 
Palestinian question, figured prominently in the Soviet-Algerian discussions. 
Coming in the wake of the Gromyko-Arafat meeting and reports in the Middle 
East that Algiers might serve as the venue for a meeting of the PNC, the Algerian 
visit by the CPSU Central Committee's Middle East experts reinforced the 
impression of Soviet backing for a new effort to overcome PLO divisions and 
promote a moderation of the Arafat-Asad feud. 


WEATHERING THE STORM: ASAD'S VISIT TO MOSCOW 


The unexpected October 11 announcement that Syrian President Asad would 
pay a "friendly working visit” to Moscow suggested that a key turning point in the 
Soviet Middle East political offensive might be in the offing. Soviet reporting of 
Asad's meeting with Chernenko on October 16 suggested that the talks amounted 
to an airing of Soviet-Syrian differences in a number of key areas.!? While assuring 
Asad of Soviet backing, Chernenko was reported to have told the Syrian leader 
that Moscow would also support ‘‘other Arab people in their fight" for a just 
Middle East peace. In the context of Soviet activities through the summer and fall, 
this formulation clearly suggested Soviet intention to go ahead with a new arms 
sale to Jordan. This was a prospect that was hardly likely to appeal to Asad, given 
the history of Syrian-Jordanian antagonism and Syria's strongly negative reaction 


Respublikoy," Pravda, October 10, 1984, p. 1-2. 

12. Unsigned article, ‘‘Sovmestnoye Kommyunike o Peregovorakh mezhdu Delegatsiyami 
KPSS i Partii FNO Alzhira,’’ Pravda, October 11, 1984, p. 4. 

13. Unsigned TASS dispatch, ''Sovetsko-Siriyskiye Peregovory," Pravda, October 17, 1984, 
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to Jordan's resumption of diplomatic relations with Egypt. For his part, Asad was 
reported to have given a '*high assessment” of Moscow's July 29 peace proposal, 
a formulation short of the clear endorsement that the Soviets would have 
preferred. On the key Palestinian question, the Soviet report of the Chernenko- 
Asad talks was limited to a single sentence and contained no mention of either the 
PLO or Arafat personally. 

Perhaps realizing that a public revelation of differences would benefit neither 
party, the Soviets and Syrians managed to hammer out a joint communiqué to 
close the visit on October 18.14 On the positive side, the communiqué noted that 
**appropriate decisions" had been made on increasing Soviet military assistance 
to Damascus. The communiqué also contained a much stronger endorsement of 
the Soviet Middle East peace proposal than had the TASS report of the first day 
of the Asad-Chernenko talks. While the communiqué contained no reference to 
Soviet relations with other Arabs, a Pravda report of the October 18 Politburo 
meeting combined approval of the new Soviet aid commitments to Syria with a 
reiteration of Soviet intention to assist ‘‘other Arab peoples."'!5 

On the Palestinian issue, the Soviet-Syrian communiqué acknowledged that 
there had been a ''thorough exchange of opinion’’ and dropped a reference to 
PLO reconciliation with Syria which had been included in the communiqué issued 
following Aliyev’s visit to Damascus earlier in the year.!6 Thus, while compro- 
mises were struck on a number of issues, Asad appears to have put the Soviets on 
notice that his support for the holding of a PNC would not be forthcoming and that 
a reconciliation with Arafat was not in the cards. 

Despite indications that the talks with Asad were contentious and inconclu- 
sive, Soviet policy-makers at the end of October appeared satisfied that the 
ground had been prepared for a visit by King Hussein that would cap the 
Kremlin's bid for broadened influence in the Middle East. Moscow doubtless 
calculated that Hussein remained the key figure in any possible post-election 
American effort to move the peace process forward, and thus in any Soviet effort 
to block a new US initiative. Moreover, Moscow's drive for new influence with 
the Arab moderates, and the risks that this entailed for Soviet-Syrian relations, 
would be seen as justified only in the context of a fresh endorsement by Hussein 
of the Soviet claim to a key role in Middle East peacemaking. Thus, the projected 
visit by King Hussein for a highly-publicized conclusion of a new Soviet- 


14. Unsigned article, ‘‘Sovmestnoye Sovetsko-Siriyskoye Kommyunike," Pravda, October 
19, 1984, p. 4. 

15. Unsigned article, **V Politburo TsK KPSS," Pravda, October 19, 1984, p. 1. 

16. Unsigned article, ‘‘Sovetsko-Siriyskoye Kommyunike,’’ Pravda, March 14, 1984, p. 4. 

17. Perhaps the best indicator on the upbeat mood of Soviet Middle East policymakers was a 
Sunday front-page editorial in Izvestiya which appeared immediately following the Asad visit. 
Unsigned article, **Blizhnemu Vostoku-Prochnyy Mir,” Izvestiya, October 21, 1984, p. 1. 
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Jordanian arms deal had, by the end of October, emerged as the sine qua non for 
a successful conclusion to Moscow's Arab autumn. 


HUSSEIN THROWS A CURVE: THE AMMAN PNC 


The Soviets appear to have been surprised by Hussein's dramatic announce- 
ment that he would permit a PNC session to convene in Amman on November 22. 
The Amman PNC eliminated any prospect of a reconciliation between Arafat and 
Asad and led to a new upsurge of tensions between Jordan and Syria. Finding 
itself in a minefield of intra-Arab tensions, Moscow temporized publicly while 
privately reassessing the utility of a Hussein visit to Moscow. In the wake of the 
Amman PNC, a visit by Hussein would have been a direct challenge to Asad 
which might have precipitated a major rift in Soviet-Syrian relations. 

Moreover, Soviet policy-makers appear to have been genuinely frustrated by 
a Hussein-Arafat initiative, which seemed to cut across many of the objectives of 
Moscow's year-long effort to carve out greater influence in the region. The 
Kremlin publicly showed its displeasure with Arafat by refusing to send an 
Observer to the Amman meeting and by receiving two major "neutral" PLO 
figures—George Habbash of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine and 
Nayif Hawatmah of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine—who 
boycotted the PNC. While the Soviet media were careful to avoid direct public 
criticism of Hussein, it was clear that the King's initiative had annoyed Moscow 
and raised serious doubts in the Kremlin about a strategy of running risks in 
relations with Syria in pursuit of gains in Soviet-Jordanian relations that might 
prove ephemeral. 

Whatever the mix of Soviet motivations, it seemed clear following the 
Amman PNC that Moscow's carefully designed strategy of courting the Arab 
moderates had run out of steam. It was as if the central character in a 
long-rehearsed play had not only missed his stage cue but also taken the lead in a 
competing drama with a very different plot. Although Moscow could take some 
solace from Hussein's call in his address to the PNC for an international 
conference, it was clear that the King's seizure of the Middle East diplomatic 
initiative had again relegated the Soviet Union to the political sidelines. 

The situation seemed to portend even greater long-term hazards for the 
Soviet Union because of Hussein's basic orientation to the West and his readiness 
to explore the possibility of direct talks with Israel. The February 11, 1985 
Hussein-Arafat agreement confirmed that the King would continue to search for 
the formula that might bring this objective within reach and that, against all odds, 
he might ultimately succeed. l 
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MOSCOW'S ARAB AUTUMN: A PRELIMINARY BALANCE SHEET 


Although it was not capped by a Hussein visit, Moscow's 1984 Middle East 
political offensive did achieve some concrete results. The resumption of full 
diplomatic relations with Egypt and the signing of a new treaty with the Yemen 
Arab Republic were tangible, if modest, gains in the Soviet campaign to carve out 
greater influence among the moderate Arabs. Even though Hussein did not visit 
Moscow, a new Soviet-Jordanian arms agreement was quietly concluded, thus 
enabling Moscow to preserve a businesslike, if not particularly cordial, bilateral 
relationship with Amman.!8 Most importantly, the Soviet Union in the months 
following the Amman PNC moved to ease many of the tensions in its relations 
with Syria which had been caused by the events of the summer and early fall. At 
the same time, Soviet relations with Arafat remained severely strained, particu- 
larly following the February 1985 Arafat-Hussein agreement on a new joint Middle 
East peace initiative. "m 

The modest Soviet gains of 1984 did not, however, amount to any dramatic 
realignment of political forces in the region. Despite a highly visible and risky 
venture in summit diplomacy with moderate Arab leaders, the Soviet position in 
the Middle East remained heavily dependent on ties to Damascus. Moreover, the 
Amman PNC and the subsequent Hussein-Arafat agreement eclipsed the Soviet 
political effort of the fall and moved regional diplomacy in directions that 
reinforced Moscow's exclusion. 

In retrospect, it appears that the planners of Moscow's 1984 Middle East 
efforts were reasonably successful in dealing with some of the questions which 
had to be answered in order successfully to court the Arab moderates. On arms 
transfers, the Kremlin appears to have gained Syria's reluctant assent to a new 
Soviet-Jordanian arms deal, perhaps by assuring Asad of increased deliveries of 
Soviet weapons to Damascus. Moscow did successfully manage resumption of full 
diplomatic relations with Egypt, while relying on a steady barrage of propaganda 
criticism of Camp David to mollify its rejectionist Arab clients. 

Soviet Middle East planners were less successful, however, in developing a 
strategy for dealing with the Palestinian question. The Soviet decision following 
the Asad visit to downplay efforts to convene an Algiers PNC may have played a 
role in Arafat's decision to run the risks associated with a PNC under Jordanian 
sponsorship. More importantly, Moscow's problems with the Palestinian issue 
accentuated its inability to chart a strategy for Middle East peacemaking which 
appeared credible to Arab moderates such as Hussein. The July 29 Soviet 


18. Testimony by Assistant Secretary of State Richard W. Murphy in “Developments in the 
Middle East, January 1985,” Hearing before the Subcommittee on Europe and the Middle East of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, January 30, 1985 (Washington: 
USGPO, 1985), p. 28. 
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proposal was clearly inadequate, since it had been rejected out of hand by the US 
and Israel. With the Soviet Union unable to formulate a credible diplomatic 
strategy and the US reportedly inclined against new American initiatives, Hussein 
evidently concluded that he had no alternative but to take a dramatic step on his 
own. 

In the wake of the Amman PNC, it was clear that Moscow had been willing 
to accept a degree of dissonance in Soviet-Syrian relations in order to take limited 
new steps to improve bilateral relations with the moderate Arabs. But Soviet 
Middle East planners had not been prepared to run the major political risks that 
would have been necessary to convince the moderates that Moscow was serious 
` about promoting a Middle East peace settlement. As the events of the autumn 
unfolded, it became increasingly clear that the skepticism of Hussein and other 
moderate Arabs about the Soviet commitment to a serious effort to move the 
peace process forward would remain the Achilles heel of Soviet Middle East 
diplomacy. 

In a post-mortem on the events of the autumn, a prominent Soviet media 
commentator remarked to a Western diplomat in Moscow that both superpowers 
should ‘‘forget about the Middle East," since it was clear that peace would not 
come to the region ‘‘in this century or the next.’’ While the Soviet commitment to 
a peaceful Middle East is open to question, the commentator's remark was an 
authentic reflection of Soviet frustration with the twists and turns of Middle East 
diplomacy. At the same time, both the commentator and his Western interlocutor 
were well aware that forgetting about the Middle East is not a real option for the 
Soviet Union. Moscow's self-image and international reputation as a superpower 
competitor of the US is still inextricably linked to its claim to a central role in the 
Middle East drama. There is not the slightest doubt that the Kremlin will continue 
to spare no effort to validate that claim. 
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ARMS TRANSFER AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF SOVIET POLICY 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Alexander J. Bennett 


Military spending and arms transfers are two related phenomena that have 
received increased attention over the last two decades. World military expendi- 
tures in 1982 were put in the $820 billion range and are expected to surpass one 
trillion dollars in 1985.! A sizable portion of this sum comprises the military 
spending of the two superpowers, whose combined share amounted to more than 
half of the world's expenditures on military goods and services in 1982. In the 
developing world, the Middle East claimed second place with almost nine per cent 
of the total (East Asia was the largest spender only because it included China)? 
and over the past decade, the military spending of the region as a whole surged by 
more than 11 per cent while the average for developing countries grew by only five 
per cent. This trend has been fueled by conflicts that appear endemic to the 
region—the Arab-Israeli conflict, the Iran-Iraq War, the struggle between Mo- 
rocco and the Polisario guerillas in the Western Sahara, Libyan intervention in 
Chad, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Also contributing to increased military 
spending have been the massive revenues brought to the Middle East through the 
sale of oil, and the superpower competition, which tends to exacerbate tensions 
by globalizing regional issues. 


1. US, Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms 
Transfers, 1972-1982, Pubn. 117 (April 1984), p. 1. (Hereafter referred to as ACDA, WMEAT.) 

2. This figure is based on the author's own calculations on data in ACDA, WMEAT, 1972-82, 
pp. 11-52. The term **Middle East” is used more inclusively in this article than in ACDA publications. 
Specifically, the term covers all the Arab states, Iran and Israel as well as the states of the Maghreb— 
Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco and Tunisia—and Afghanistan. 

3. ACDA, WMEAT, 1972-1982, p. 3. 

Note: The author has made a determined effort to gather the most accurate data available. We 
must all realize, however, that even official US government figures are only estimates. This is 
particularly true when they relate to the USSR. Ed. 


Mr. Bennett is a doctoral candidate at George Washington University. His Dissertation will be 
on the subject of Soviet arms transfers. 
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Complicating political alignments and military balances in the Middle East in 
particular, and the developing world in general, is that most states have come to 
depend heavily on external sources, usually one of the two superpowers, for their 
military needs. For the 1973-82 period, for instance, the countries of the Middle 
East spent an average of 25 per cent of their military budgets on arms imports, 
whereas Third World nations as a whole allotted about 14 per cent of their military 
expenditures for imports.‘ In fact, over the last two decades, the Middle East was 
the single largest arms importing region in the Third World. In the 1963-72 period, 
it absorbed 24 per cent of all arms imports to the developing world. The following 
decade (1973-82) saw that amount surge to 59 per cent? and since 1982 the Middle 
East has maintained its dominant position in spite of declining oil revenues caused 
by the worldwide recession and oil glut.6 Moreover, of the ten leading importers 
of arms in the Third World for the 1973-82 period, the top seven were Middle East 
(see table 1). 

It would appear that external powers like the United States and the Soviet 
Union exercise significant leverage over those states that are heavily dependent 
on one of the two for a majority of their arms imports. Both in fact actively 
cultivate states with substantial disbursements of military aid, often on 
concessional terms, in the expectation of increased influence. The Soviet experi- 
ence over the last 30 years, however, has not borne this out. Rather, the lessons 
to be drawn by Soviet policymakers are that dependence on the USSR for 
weapons imports does not necessarily translate into political influence and that the 
exporter often develops interests in maintaining levels of arms exports that are 
unrelated to the original objective of increased influence. Middle Eastern clients 
have demonstrated that they are willing to accept the consequences of breaking or 
reducing their dependence on the Soviet Union for arms when they have felt that 


4. In contrast, only about 1 per cent of the military expenditures of the developed countries 
went for arms imports during the same period. The above is based on the author's own calculations on 
data in ACDA, WMEAT, various years. These statistics must be interpreted with some caution in that 
the term ‘‘arms imports” is used for convenience to refer to the value of arms delivered for a given 
period. The actual cost to a recipient however may not be accurately reflected by the value of 
deliveries for several reasons. Costs can be grossly overstated if the recipient obtains weapons as part 
of a military assistance package, entailing discounts, repayment in soft currency, low interest rates, 
and so on. In addition, the value of deliveries for a given year may not represent government outlays 
for arms that year because contracts, orders or agreements may have been negotiated and paid for in 
previous periods or over several years. Finally, figures for values do not take into account direct 
transfers to nongovernmental entities like terrorist groups. To minimize these potential problems, 
imports of a particular country or group of countries are considered in terms of either five- or ten-year 
periods under the assumption that over the long-run values will tend to converge with actual costs. In 
making this assumption, another factor peculiar to the Middle East tempers liabilities, i.e., that over 
the last decade-and-a-half the Soviet Union has moved away from offering concessional terms, 
especially to those states able to make payment in advance and in hard currency. Thus costs and 
values of Soviet military transfers to the Near East have moved closer together. 

5. Based on the author's own calculations on data in ACDA, WMEAT, various years. 

6. Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRD, World Armaments and Disar- 
mament: SIPRI Yearbook, 1984 (London and Philadelphia: Taylor & Francis, 1984), pp. 175-80. 
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TABLE 1 Rank Order of the Ten Largest Less Developed Arms Importing 
Countries, 1973-82° 





Per Cent of Total 








Importing Country LDC Arms Imports 
1. Iraq 10.1 
2. Libya 8.2 
3. Iran 7.9 
4. Syria 7.8 
5. Saudi Arabia 6.8 
6. Israel 4.8 
7. Egypt 3.4 
8. India 2.8 
9. Algeria 2.6 
10. Vietnam 2.3 





SOURCE: Derived from author's own calculations on data presented in US, Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, various years. 
*Excludes South Vietnam. 


their autonomy was being compromised. At the same time, the costs to the Soviet 
Union of ruptured relationships are more than just a loss of influence: for the 
1973-82 decade, exports of arms to the Middle East accounted for almost nine per 
cent of total Soviet exports—not an inconsequential contribution to the USSR's 
trade balance." A detailed study of these developments follows. 


D 


THE SOVIET TRADE IN ARMS 


The Soviet Union is one of the most important suppliers of arms to the Middle 
East. Military assistance did not become an instrument of Soviet foreign policy 
until Khrushchev's rise to power in the mid-1950s.8 It originated as part of a 
broader foreign assistance program that reflected the Soviet leadership's growing 
confidence in the future of the Soviet state and of communism in the early 
post-Stalin period. The USSR had emerged as one of the two global powers 
following the Second World War and communist successes in Eastern Europe and 
China seemed to point to a measurable change in the balance of world forces. 
Moreover, the rigid Stalinist notion of only ''two camps” (i.e., imperialist and 
socialist) was gradually being eroded by a concept of the world that better 
reflected the complexity of the post-war era, a conception that could account for 


7. Based on the author's own calculations on data in ACDA, WMEAT, various years. 

8. For a good discussion of Soviet policy toward the Middle East during the Khrushchev 
period, including the role of military assistance, see George Lenczowski, Soviet Advances in the 
Middle East (Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 1971). 
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the emergence of a significant number of states professing viewpoints and 
objectives similar to those held by the USSR. In the Soviet perspective, these ' 
states came to be regarded as potential allies in the struggle against imperialism as 
well as participants in the broader process of a global transition to socialism. This 
represented a significant departure from the Stalinist formula that refused to 
consider nationalism as a new force in the Third World and held that there was no 
room for nonaligned states.? It also signaled a more sober appraisal by Soviet 
political analysts that in the post-war world there would be fewer opportunities for 
communist parties to assume power on their own initiative and that the prospects 
for further Soviet expansion westward were extremely limited, given American 
and European determination to contain Soviet communism and aggrandizement. 

The USSR's first consignment of military supplies took the shape of an aid 
package to Egypt which was announced in 1955, the so-called Czech arms deal. 
The agreement, valued in the range of $90—200 million, stipulated that repayment 
was to be made over a 12 year period in the form of Egyptian cotton and rice. On 
the whole, the equipment transferred was largely surplus and outdated (some of it 
of questionable military value) but the broader implications nonetheless stood out: 
the Soviet Union had shown itself willing to supply nationalist Egypt with that 
which the Western powers had refused. In breaking the West's near monopoly 
over arms exports, the Soviets dealt Western influence in the region a severe 
blow. The barter deal was also an important show of support for those Arab states 
which had become alienated by European and American support for Israel. 
Finally, it demonstrated to the West that efforts to contain the Soviet Union 
through alliance arrangements like the Baghdad Pact were ineffective in a region 
characterized by instability and fluidity of political alignments. 

As such, a new role in world affairs was molded for the Soviet state—ally of 
the Third World—and it promised to make available its resources and technical 
knowledge to help Third World states to be independent of the West. It further 
held out prospects for establishing a broader political and economic intercourse 
between the developing countries and the Soviet Union based on an assurance of 
*mutual benefit" and ‘‘non-exploitive’’ relations. In fact, in the initial Soviet 
thrust into the Third World, economic assistance was roughly comparable to 
military aid in value. For the 1954—71 period, $8.6 billion in military agreements 
were concluded with less developed countries, while economic aid extended 
totalled $7.9 billion. Most notable during this period was the Soviet Union's 
involvement in a number of large and expensive showcase development projects 
such as the construction of the Aswan Dam in Egypt, the building of a steel mill 
near Isfahan and the establishment and support of an Iraq national petroleum 


9. See Roger E. Kanet, ''The Soviet Union and the Colonial Question, 1917-1953," in The 
Soviet Union and the Developing Nations, ed. Roger E. Kanet (Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1974). 
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industry. By the early 1970s, however, economic aid was being outdistanced by 
military assistance, which began to assume a key role in Soviet foreign policy 
calculations. For the 1972-83 period, $74.6 billion in military agreements were 
concluded but only $18.8 billion in economic assistance was offered. Concur- 
rently, US military agreements with less developed countries for the 1972-83 
period ran about $77.5 billion and economic aid extended totalled $73.1 billion.1° 
In effect, over the two periods Soviet military assistance grew almost ninefold 
while economic aid just doubled. 

From the inception of the military assistance program, developments in the 
Middle East have been pivotal to the growth of Soviet military exports. After the 
1955 conclusion of the first arms agreement with Egypt—with Czechoslovakia 
serving as intermediary—followed by agreements with Syria (1956; via Czecho- 
slovakia), Yemen (1956; via Czechoslovakia), Afghanistan (1956) and Iraq (1958), 
it became manifest that the Soviet Union had increasingly been locked into 
meeting the military needs of its clients. The eruption of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
in 1956, 1967, 1970 and 1973 thus put Moscow in a sensitive position, for to ignore 
its clients’ requests for additional arms (and other related services) could 
potentially damage Soviet prestige throughout the Middle East and the Third 
World. 

The regional rivalries and political uncertainties that plague the region also 
helped to lock the Soviet Union into arms supply relationships with a number of 
states. Tbe persistent and growing demand for military supplies is shown by the 
rising rate of expenditures on arms as a percentage of total military spending 
which, for the 1963-67 period, was 19 per cent. The following five year period saw 
that figure remain about the same and then increase to 22 per cent and 27 per cent 
for the 1973-77 and 1978-82 periods respectively. This stands in sharp contrast to 
the trend for all other developing countries, which fluctuated only slightly— 
between 11 and 16 per cent—over the same time spans.!! 

When the USSR becomes the dominant supplier of arms, dependencies are 
created whereby states come to rely on the Soviet Union for the provision of new 
and replacement equipment, spare parts, advisors, instructors and maintenance 
personnel. Over the long-term, the constant and spiraling demand for arms has 
served to tie the USSR, like the United States, into extended commitments to 


10. US military agreements with less developed countries for the 1950—71 period totalled $3.6 
billion while economic assistance extended for the 1946-71 period was $60.2 billion. The increase in 
the value of military sales agreements for the US over the two periods has been even more dramatic 
than for the USSR. Sources for statistics include US, Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), Directorate 
of Intelligence, Handbook of Economic Statistics, various years; and US, Department of Defense 
(DoD), Foreign Military Sales, Foreign Military Construction Sales and Military Assistance Facts, 
various years. 

11. Based on the author's own calculations on data in ACDA, WMEAT, various years. Unless 
otherwise noted, further references to aggregated values of arms transfers expressed in percentages 
are based on above. 
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supply its friends in the region with additional weaponry of increasing lethality as 
well as ancillary military services. 

Finally, the mounting involvement of the United States in the affairs of the 
region has tended to lock the USSR into supply relationships as arms transfers 
become instruments to offset or preempt US influence. Since the USSR shares 
common borders with three Middle Eastern states—Turkey, Iran and Afghani- 
stan—it has become sensitized to major developments in the region, especially 
when they involve external powers like the United States and have a direct 
bearing on Soviet security interests. The Soviet Union has been particularly 
concerned over what it perceives to be an American involvement that has both 
grown in magnitude and expanded in scope since World War II. Initial Soviet 
anxiety centered on American efforts under the aegis of the Truman Doctrine 
(1947) to check Soviet influence in the region by giving military and economic aid 
to Greece and Turkey. This was followed in 1955 by the formation of a more 
permanent collective security arrangement—the Baghdad Pact—with similar | 
intentions and included in its membership Great Britain, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and 
Turkey as well as the United States as a ‘‘fully cooperating though not signatory 
power.’’!2 Particularly disquieting was the penetration of a traditional sphere of 
Soviet (and previously Russian) activity, which was interpreted as part of a global, 
American-sponsored attempt to threaten the Soviet state through *'the formation 
of aggressive military blocs, the suppression of the sovereignty of nations, and 
military preparations against the USSR and other socialist countries.''!? In order 
to frustrate these efforts to isolate the USSR, relations were fostered with certain 
Arab states—Egypt, Syria, Yemen and, later, Iraq—thus bypassing the anti- 
Soviet grouping on the USSR's southern borderlands. In all cases, Soviet entry 
was greatly facilitated by, if not preconditioned on, the extension of military 
assistance. 

Meanwhile, American involvement focused on a growing relationship with 
the State of Israel which was substantially upgraded following the 1967 war and 
which entailed a commitment to maintain a ‘‘military balance” in the region. In 
practice, this translated into maintaining Israeli military superiority,!^ reflecting 
from the Soviet perspective a joint American-Israeli design to dominate the 
region, to which the USSR responded by broadening military relations with its 
own friends in the region. In effect, the two superpowers, in basing to a large 
extent their commitment and credibility on the supply of military goods, were 
becoming locked into an arms race by proxy. The situation was still further 


12. Lenczowski, Soviet Advances, p. 47. After the withdrawal of Iraq in 1958, the organization 
was reheadquartered in Ankara, Turkey, and renamed the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). 

13. A. A. Gromyko and B. N. Ponomarev, eds., Soviet Foreign Policy, 1945-1980, vol. 2, 
trans. David Skvirsky (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1981), p. 144. 

14. Bernard Reich, The United States and Israel: Influence in the Special Relationship (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1984), p. 159. 
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compounded as access to Persian Gulf oil became a vital strategic concern of the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan and the United States assumed a 
forward position in the Gulf. Concerned over these developments, political circles 
in the USSR asserted that the United States was not only contributing to the 
militarization of the Middle East through its support for Israel, but now was 
preparing to apply the American military instrument directly.!5 The enunciation of 
the Carter Doctrine!6 following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan at the end of 
1979, the formation of the Rapid Deployment Force and the 1983 US agreement 
of strategic collaboration with Israel" were all interpreted as facilitating an 
American interventionist capability as well as complementing an already signifi- 
cant military presence in the region. 


THE RECIPIENTS 


All the leading arms importing states of the Near East depend on one of the 
two superpowers for a substantial portion of their military needs. Those most 
heavily dependent on the Soviet Union are Iraq, Libya, Syria, Algeria and, prior 
to 1975, Egypt. In addition, a number of smaller, less affluent states—Yemen, 
South Yemen and Afghanistan—obtain a sizable portion of their defense require- 
ments from the Soviet Union. Finally, several Middle Eastern states—Iran, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Jordan and Morocco—are occasional or onetime purchasers of 
arms from the USSR, obtaining only a small portion of their total imports from 
that source. If these states are ranked in terms of their degree of dependence on 
the Soviet Union for arms (see table 2), three levels of import dependence become 
apparent: one encompassing those states that are dependent almost exclusively— 
in excess of 80 per cent—on the Soviets for their imports of arms (South Yemen, 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria and Algeria); another comprising those that are 
primarily dependent—between 40 and 60 per cent—but also maintain relation- 
ships with other arms exporters (Iraq, Libya and Yemen); and lastly, a grouping 


15. For Soviet perspectives see A. Osipov, “US Military Expansion in the Middle East,” 
International Affairs (Moscow), no. 8 (August 1984):50-55; and Y. Primakov, “USA: Policy of 
Destabilization in the Middle East,” International Affairs (Moscow), no. 3 (March 1984): 39-47. 

16. In his State of the Union Address to the Congress on January 23, 1980, President Carter 
emphasized that the Soviet move in Afghanistan threatened a region of great strategic importance 
which contains more than two-thirds of the world’s exportable oil. He stated the United States 
response (dubbed the Carter Doctrine) in these terms: ‘‘An attempt by any outside force to gain 
control of the Persian Gulf region will be regarded as an assault on the vital interests of the United 
States of America, and such an assault will be repelled by any means necessary, including military 
force." Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, 28 January 1980, p. 197. 

17. In November 1983 President Reagan and Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir announced that a 
joint committee would be established to coordinate military planning, maneuvers and the stockpiling 
of American arms in Israel. Reagan further stated: ‘‘This group will give priority attention to the threat 
to our mutual interest, posed by increased Soviet involvement in the Middle East.” New York Times, 
30 November 1983. 





TABLE 2 Rank Order of Middle Eastern States Dependent on USSR for Imports 
of Arms, 1963—82 
(in million constant 1972 US dollars) 











Total Budgeted 
Arms Imports Total Arms Mil. Expend. Per Cent Arms 
Recipient from USSR Imports (EST) from USSR 

1. South Yemen 702 728 . 654 96.4 
2. Afghanistan 952 998 717 95.4 
3. Egypt? 3,598 4,013 13,111 89.7 
4. Syria 7,882 9,344 12,064 84.4 
5. Algeria 2,670 3,239 7,136 82.4 
6. Iraq 6,856 11,714 38,489 58.5 
7. Libya 5,463 9,389 13,411 58.2 
8. Yemen 598 1,329 1,496 45.0 
9. Iran 1,006 11,344 68,241 8.9 
10. Kuwait 44 765 8,010 5.8 
11. Lebanon 10 230 1,207 4.3 
12. Jordan 75 1,984 5,293 3.8 
13. Morocco 13 1,668 5,317 0.8 

Middle East? 29,889 75,243 315,570 39.7 





SOURCE: Derived from author's own calculations on data presented in US, Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, various years. 

?For Egypt period is 1963-75. 

"Totals include Egyptian imports of arms and military expenditures for entire 1963—82 period. 


that obtain an insignificant portion—less than 10 per cent—of their overall defense 
requirements from the Soviets (Iran, Kuwait, Lebanon, Jordan and Morocco). 
A number of states in the first two categories (exclusive and primary 
dependence) also have an inordinately large share of their military expenditures 
. going to the import of arms, more than the other states of the region. For the 
1963-82 period, South Yemen and Afghanistan were recipients of arms, largely 
from the Soviet Union, that were valued in excess of their respective total 
budgetary expenditures on military goods and services, while Syrian and Yemeni 
imports of Soviet arms were greater than 75 per cent of their military expendi- 
tures. This implies that in some cases, particularly when a recipient is almost 
exclusively dependent on the USSR, arms are transferred on concessionary 
terms. Also accounting for the levels of Syrian and Yemeni imports were 
subsidies in the form of direct grants or loans from countries like Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Libya and other Middle Eastern states.!8 Finally, Libya directed an 
important share of its total military expenditures—70 per cent—to the import of 


18. See Mark Heller, ed., The Middle East Military Balance, 1984, Jaffee Center for Strategic 
Studies (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 1984). 
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arms but for fundamentally different reasons. The fact that Libya has tended to 
import more arms than its military can effectively absorb suggests the importance 
Libya attaches to transferring weapons to states and organizations with which it 
is sympathetic or associated.!? 


Exclusive Dependence 


South Yemen. Since its independence in 1967, the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (PDRY) has relied almost exclusively on the Soviet Union for 
the provision of military assistance in addition to receiving disbursements of 
economic aid and maintaining close political ties. In general, this small Arabian 
Peninsula state has been looked upon with considerable distrust by its more 
conservative neighbors—Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Oman—all of whom have 
either been objects of attempts by South Yemen to stir up internal discontent or 
participants in military hostilities with that country. Moreover, the close ideolog- 
ical and working relationship the PDRY has developed with the Soviet Union in 
the past few years did not fail to disconcert its neighbors. Surprisingly, while the 
Soviet Union has been the most important supplier of arms to South Yemen, this 
factor has not been key to explaining the degree of Soviet influence and presence 
in that country, especially prior to the 1978 coup that brought a strongly 
pro-Soviet clique to power. The first major consignment of Soviet military goods 
arrived in South Yemen over the 1968—69 period and included 30 secondhand T-34 
medium tanks, 12 MiG-17 fighters and two MiG-15UTI jet trainers. This was 
shortly followed by 20 1940s vintage T-54-tanks and one squadron of MiG-21 
“Fishbed” interceptors delivered over the 1972-74 period.?? On the whole, these 
deliveries did not represent an important contribution to the military capacity of 
South Yemen and were insignificant when compared to the quantities and types of 
systems that had already been delivered to other Soviet clients.?! Rather, a strong 
ideological and political affinity as well as a coincidence of interests on a number 
of regional and global issues appear to have set the basis for Soviet-South Yemeni 


19. In addition to providing financial aid and military training to a number of states and terrorist 
and anti-government groups, including Lebanese militias, Libya transferred arms in 1984 to Iran, the 
PLO and Palestinian military organizations, Kurdish rebels in Iraq, Somali anti-government guerillas, 
and other terrorist groups. See Heller, Middle East Military Balance, 1984. 

20. SIPRI, Arms Trade Registers: The Arms Trade with the Third World (Cambridge, Mass., 
and London: MIT Press; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 1975), p. 63. SIPRI arms trade 
data covers the four categories of major weapons: combat aircraft, missiles, armored fighting vehicles 
and warships. Other weapons are excluded because information on them tends to be fragmentary and 
unreliable. In contrast, ACDA includes other military items as minor as small arms, parachutes and 
uniforms. Unless otherwise noted, further references to deliveries of arms and values of agreements 
are based on SIPRI, Registers; and SIPRI, World Armaments and Disarmament: SIPRI Yearbook, 
various years. 

21. By 1974 advanced MiG-23 fighters had been delivered to Syria and Iraq, in 1972 front-line 
T-62 tanks arrived in Egypt, and Iraq in 1973 received Tu-22 medium-range bombers. The MiG-21, 
which South Yemen obtained in 1974, had been introduced in the Middle East in 1962. 
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cooperation since the late 1960s. In addition, the assumption of power in 1978 of 
the distinctly pro-Soviet Ismail faction, the establishment of the Yemeni Socialist 
Party (YSP) with close links to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
signing of a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the USSR in 1979 further 
consolidated relations between the two states and provided Moscow with in- 
creased leverage in South Yemeni affairs. At the founding Congress of the YSP in 
October 1978, then General-Secretary ‘Abd al-Fattah Ismail elaborated on the 
extent of Soviet-PDRY ties: 


Our relations with the USSR and all countries of the socialist system are of a varied 
and fruitful nature, and embrace all fields of Party, economic, political, cultural and 
technical cooperation. Our friendly ally, the Soviet Union, has played the main role in 
strengthening our country's defence capacity, and this makes it possible for us to 
resist any danger threatening the peace and integrity of our country.22 


The strengthening of ties between the two countries has facilitated the 
upgrading of the Soviet-PDRY arms supply relationship in terms of quantity and 
quality of weapons delivered (instead of arms supplies facilitating the relationship) 
and South Yemen received such advanced systems as Su-22 '*Fitter"" and MiG-27 
“Flogger” ground attack aircraft, MiG-25 “Foxbat” high altitude interceptors, 
several types of surface-to-air missiles and T-62 main battle tanks, many of them 
provided on a grant basis. The Soviet and East European military presence in the 
country also grew from about 350 military technicians, instructors and advisors in 
1977, to 1,100 in 1979 and 1,300 in 1983.23 : 

A number of benefits have accrued to the Soviets by dint of their close 
association with the PDRY. In particular, airfield and naval basing facilities have 
been made available for their use on the island of Socotra and at Aden.24 The 
acquisition of port facilities has been of central importance to the expanding 
Soviet naval presence in the Pacific and Indian Oceans and give the Soviets 
increased potential for interdicting traffic in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
South Yemen has also served as a center for Soviet weapons transshipment, aid 
disbursement and training for terrorists and other radical groups such as the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, the Japanese Red Army and Spanish 
Basque separatists. South Yemen provided a base of operations for and chan- 
nelled Soviet and Chinese aid to rebels operating in the Dhofar province of Oman 


22. Proceedings of the 1st Congress of the Yemeni Socialist Party: Aden, 11-13 October, 1978 
(Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1979), p. 19. 

23. CIA, National Foreign Assessment Center (NFAC), Communist Aid to Less Developed 
Countries of the Free World, 1977: A Research Paper, ER 78-10478U (November 1978), p. 3; CLA, 
NFAC, Communist Aid Activities in Non-Communist Less Developed Countries, 1979 and 1954-79: A 
Research Paper, ER 80-10318U (October 1980), p. 15; CIA, Directorate of Intelligence, Handbook of 
Economic Statistics, 1984: A Reference Aid, CPAS 84-10002 (September 1984), p. 115. 

24. See Heller, Middle East Military Balance, 1984; and DoD, Soviet Military Power, 1985 
(April 1985). Unless otherwise noted, further references to military bases and number of advisors are 
based on above two sources. 
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and played a key role in facilitating the massive Soviet airlifts of weapons to 
Ethiopia in 1977-78. 


Afghanistan. Geographical contiguity with the USSR, a continuing animosity 
toward Pakistan, Western rebuffs to requests for arms and the.existence of a Cold 
War climate that encouraged the taking of sides all contributed to Afghanistan’s 
rapprochement with the Soviet Union in the early 1950s. That relationship was 
founded upon an economic assistance package delivered in 1954 which was 
followed two years later by an Afghan government announcement that it would be 
receiving military aid from the Soviet Union. Between 1956 and 1957, major 
weapon systems delivered to Afghanistan included some seven MiG-17 “Fresco” 
jet fighters, three II-28 ‘‘Beagle’’ light bombers, six MiG-15UTI jet trainers, 25 
World War II vintage T-34 medium tanks as well as other miscellaneous aircraft. 
Soviet-Afghan military relations expanded considerably as Afghanistan came to 
rely exclusively on the USSR for the provision of arms (Czechoslovakia and 
Poland were occasional, minor suppliers). The majority of Afghan military officers 
received their training in the USSR and the dependence on Soviet advisory, 
training and maintenance personnel came to be a prominent feature of the military 
establishment in Afghanistan. In addition, the Soviet Union participated in the 
development of the country's military infrastructure—through the construction of 
airfields, highways, bridges and tunnels—which in 1979 greatly facilitated the 
invasion of the country. 

In 1978 an openly pro-Soviet, Marxist-Leninist party successfully staged a 
coup and that same year signed a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the 
Soviet Union, all of which seemed to point to a new, higher stage in Soviet-Afghan 
relations. By the end of 1979, on the eve of the Soviet invasion of that country, the 
USSR had also become Afghanistan's largest donor of economic aid and the 
country's most significant trading partner, as well as having gained considerable 
influence in Afghan domestic affairs.25 The invasion involved the Soviet Union 
even more directly in the rebuilding and restructuring of Afghanistan's military, 
which is expected to replace Soviet troops in frontline combat with the mujahedin 
and to serve as the basis of support for the government once Soviet forces have 
withdrawn from the country. 


Egypt. Egypt was the first country with which the Soviet Union entered into 
a military supply relationship. For its leadership, the first consignment of Soviet 


25. For the 1975—79 period, the Soviet Union had a total of $450 million in economic aid 
agreements with Afghanistan which represented a $150 million increase over the previous ten-year 
period. There were 3,700 Soviet and East European economic technicians in Afghanistan prior to the 
invasion and some 5,000 students had been trained in Soviet academic institutions and 1,600 in 
technical institutes. The Afghan economy was also highly dependent on the export of natural gas to the 
Soviet market. See CIA, Communist Aid Activities, 1979 and 1954—1979, pp. 7, 35. 
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arms in 1955 represented an assertion of Egypt's independence by breaking the 
monopoly over arms transfers the Americans, French and British had held for so 
many years. It was also of immense symbolic value, thrusting Nasser and Egypt 
onto center stage in the Arab world. Moreover, the Soviet-Egyptian relationship 
appeared to take on a more permanent character when the Soviet Union showed 
itself willing to supply Egypt with additional and more advanced armaments in the 
wake of its defeat at the hands of Israeli, British and French forces in the 1956 
Suez War. By the outbreak of the Six Day War in 1967, the Egyptians had come 
to depend on the Soviet Union for essentially all their military needs, including the 
training of Egyptian military personnel in the Bloc countries and the use of Soviet 
and East European advisors, instructors and technicians in Egypt. As it had 
earlier in the aftermath of the Suez incident, the Soviet Union stepped in to 
re-equip and upgrade Egyptian forces following their defeat in the 1967 war. In the 
process it introduced a sophisticated network of SA-3 surface-to-air missiles 
manned by Soviet personnel (1970) and provided Egypt, just before the outbreak 
of the 1973 war, with advanced ‘‘Scud’’ battlefield-support surface-to-surface 
missiles. During the course of the hostilities, the Soviet Union undertook the 
military resupply of Egypt and Syria, an action that the USSR had been 
previously unwilling to consider. In sum, up to the 1973 war, Egypt was the Soviet 
Union's most important client in the Third World, receiving more Soviet military 
deliveries than any other state (almost 43 per cent of the total to the Middle East) 
and being the first outside the Warsaw Pact to receive certain advanced weapons 
such as SA-3/-4/-6 surface-to-air missiles, ‘‘Scud’’ surface-to-surface missiles and 
MiG-21 fighter aircraft. Nevertheless, while Egyptian military dependence on the 
USSR was nearly total by the early 1970s, Soviet influence had been on the wane 
for several years. Cairo had become especially upset with what it perceived to be 
Soviet attempts to manipulate Egyptian foreign and defense policy through the 
denial of particular kinds of military hardware—a fact which made the Soviet link 
unpalatable to the Egyptian leadership. The two states disagreed on the nature, 
delivery and use of Soviet arms and there was friction and tension between 
Egyptian officers and Soviet advisors as a result of personality clashes and 
disputes over such matters as the way equipment was being used. Finally, there 
was some concern over the Sovietization of the military and satellitization of 
Egypt.?6 In 1972, Sadat expelled the majority of the estimated 20,000 Soviet 
military advisors from Egypt—the first step in a process of redirecting the country 
westward. The final consignment of major weapons systems, following the 
resupply during the October War, arrived in 1974—75 and included some 23 


26. See Jon D. Glassman, Arms for the Arabs: The Soviet Union and War in the Middle East 
(Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1975), pp. 93-96; and Bernard Reich, Quest 
for Peace: United States-Israel Relations and the Arab-Israeli Conflict (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Books, 1977), pp. 196-97. 
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MiG-23 ‘‘Floggers’’ and 500 T-62 main battle tanks. Since 1975, Egypt has come 
to rely preponderantly on the West and, increasingly, the United States for its 
military import needs. 


Syria. The initial agreement for the purchase of Soviet arms by Syria (as with 
Egypt, Czechoslovakia acted as intermediary) was signed in March 1956 with 
deliveries commencing that same year. Included in the first consignment were 
some 50 old, reconditioned German tanks, 100 armored personnel carriers, 25 
MiG-15 “Faggot” interceptors and six MiG-15UTI jet trainers. Syria's turn to the 
USSR was prompted by several factors, including a general hostility toward the 
West, especially after the 1955 formation of the Baghdad Pact, growing enmity 
toward its neighbors—Iraq, Israel and Turkey—and a positive evaluation of 
Egypt’s leading role in pan-Arab politics and the Soviet Union’s apparent 
willingness to support that endeavor. The 1956 transaction signaled the beginning 
of Syrian dependence on the Soviet Union for the provision of arms and ancillary 
military services such as advising, training and maintenance. On the whole, while 
Soviet deliveries of arms to Syria were sizable, the country took second place in 
Soviet calculations to Egypt, then considered the spearhead of collective Arab 
efforts to resist American influence and to rebuff Israel. Egypt’s growing estrange- 
ment from the Soviet Union in the early 1970s induced the USSR to expand its ties 
with Syria in the expectation of that country becoming its principal client in the 
region. In 1972, a Soviet-Syrian arms accord was signed which set the basis for a 
significant upgrading in the quality and quantity of arms delivered to Syria and a 
sizable increase in the number of Soviet military personnel assigned to the 
country. In particular, following the October War, the Soviet Union replaced lost 
Syrian aircraft with a large number of MiG-21s, introduced the advanced MiG-23 
ground attack aircraft, refurbished the country’s air defenses and made available 
“Scud” surface-to-surface missiles that were capable of the strategic penetration 
of Israeli territory. The good state of relations between the two countries was 
eventually to be reflected in a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation signed in 
1980, although the treaty itself apparently did not establish a framework for 
expanded military cooperation.?” Moreover, the Soviets have also been granted 
access to the port of Tartous, a maintenance facility for Soviet submarines 
operating in the Mediterranean, and, periodically, to Tiyas airfield, where 
antisubmarine aircraft are occasionally deployed. 

For the 1973-82 decade, Syria was the largest importer of Soviet arms in the 
Middle East, accounting for over 29 per cent of Soviet exports to the region (for 
the previous decade, the figure was about 13 per cent). The extent of Moscow's 
current commitment to Syria was demonstrated following the engagement of 


27. See Amiram Nir, The Soviet-Syrian Friendship and Cooperation Treaty: Unfulfilled 
Expectations, Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies Paper No. 19 (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 1983). 
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Israeli and Syrian forces in Lebanon in the Summer of 1982 and the subsequent 
staggering losses (some 90 aircraft and all the surface-to-air missiles deployed in 
the Bekaa) inflicted on Syria by the Israelis. In addition to replacing lost materiel, 
the USSR supplied Syria with long-range SA-5 surface-to-air missiles and mobile 
battlefield-support SS-21 surface-to-surface missiles, the latter having a dual- 
capability of delivering either nuclear or conventional weapons.28 The SA-5s are 
' based at Dumayr and Homs. Aside from Syria, the SA-5 and SS-21 are not found 
outside the Warsaw Pact and, in the case of the SA-5, delivery was made to Syria 
even prior to deployment in Eastern Europe. An estimated 5,000 Soviet military 
personnel were sent to Syria to operate and train the Syrians to use these missile 
systems. By mid-1985, some 3,000 military technicians had been withdrawn, 
suggesting that the USSR is turning responsibility for the missiles over to the 
Syrians. The current Soviet military presence in Syria is about 2,000 personnel.29 


Algeria. During the latter part of the Algerian war of independence (1954—62), 
Soviet arms were making their way to the rebels first via third parties such as 
Egypt, Tunisia and Morocco, and later directly from the Soviet Union. In 
addition, Algerian rebels were receiving military training in Soviet Bloc countries. 
Immediately after independence, the military supply relationship with the Soviet 
Union did not pick up substantially until the Moroccan-Algerian border war in 
1963, after which Algeria received sizable quantities of Soviet arms. Over the past 
two decades, Algeria has come to rely almost exclusively on the Soviet Union for 
the provision of its defense needs and has received some of the USSR's most 
advanced systems such as the MiG-23 air superiority fighter, the T-72 main battle 
tank and the “Koni” class antisubmarine frigate, the largest warship to fly the 
Algerian ensign. Imports of arms from the Soviet Union increased after 1975 
because of growing Algerian support for the Polisario Front in its dispute with 
Morocco over the former Spanish Sahara. For the 1973-82 period, Algeria was the 
fourth largest recipient of Soviet arms in the Middle East, registering almost nine 
per cent of the value of all Soviet arms delivered to the region. 

In spite of its position as Algeria’s dominant arms supplier and maintaining a 
sizable presence of about 1,000 military and 6,000 economic technicians in the 
country, the Soviet Union has been unable to secure any significant degree of 
leverage in Algerian domestic and foreign affairs. The Algerian leadership actively 
strives to maintain the country’s nonalignment, although it does find common 
ground with the Soviet Union on such issues as support for independence 


28. The SA-5 “Gammon” is a long-range high-altitude air defense missile that was first 
deployed in the USSR in 1967 and has a range of 300 km, which makes it a potential threat to aircraft 
in Israeli airspace. The SS-21 is a tactical surface-to-surface missile first deployed in the Soviet Union 
in 1978 and has a range of approximately 120 km. See International Institute for Strategic Studies 
(ISS), “The Military Balance, 1984/85," Air Force Magazine, December 1984, p. 164. 

29. New York Times, 11 July 1985. 
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movements, moves toward Arab unity and aid to PLO factions in their struggle 
against Israel. Algeria has granted the Soviets access to the port facility of 
Annaba, but only for the light maintenance of submarines.? A major factor 
contributing to the country's degree of independence vis-a-vis the Soviet Union is 
its ability, as an exporter of oil, to purchase Soviet arms with payment in hard 
currency. Moreover, Algeria in the past obtained sizable quantities of arms from 
other sources—including France and the Federal Republic of Germany—and 
there are recent indications that it is attempting to move in this direction once 
again. Since 1980 Algeria has purchased 12 C-130H ‘‘Hercules’’ and two C-130H- 
30 ''Super Hercules" medium/long-range transport aircraft from the United 
States, 55 M-3 armored personnel carriers from France and two ‘‘Kebir’’ class 
patrol craft and two support ships from the United Kingdom. It is also negotiating 
an agreement with Brazil valued at $400 million primarily for the purchase of EE-9 
*Cascavel armored cars and apparently is interested in expanding further 
military relations with the United States.3! 


Primary Dependence 


Iraq. The first arms agreement with the Soviet Union was signed shortly after 
Iraq's violent revolution of 1958. That agreement, along with follow-on ones in 
1960 and 1962, represented about $370 million in military aid.32 Iraq received a 
wide variety of weapons, including MiG-15/-17/-19/-21 jet fighters, Il-28 light 
bombers, Tu-15 medium-range bombers, a number of tank variants, including the 
standard Warsaw Pact T-54 main battle tank, BTR-152 armored personnel carriers 
and SA-2 surface-to-air missiles. Moreover, Iraq was the first Soviet client to 
obtain T-22 ‘‘Blinder’’ medium-range bombers in 1973, T-64 main battle tanks in 
1976 and MiG-27 ‘‘Flogger’’ ground attack aircraft in 1977. Iraq's strong nation- 
alist orientation, the continuing struggle with Kurdish rebels, rising tensions with 
Syria and a fear of Iranian encroachment all contributed to the strengthening of 
Soviet-Iraqi military links through the 1960s, although there were ups and downs 
in relations between the two states. The apex of Soviet-Iraqi relations was 
reached in 1972 with the signing of a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation and 
they rapidly declined thereafter as ties between the two became increasingly 
strained.?? Iraq's response was to assert a greater degree of independence from 


30. Richard B. Parker, North Africa: Regional Tensions and Strategic Concerns (New York: 
Praeger Press, 1984), p. 148. 

31. New York Times, 17 April 1985. 

32. Leo Heiman, ‘‘Moscow’s Export Arsenal: The Soviet Bloc and the Middle Eastern Arms 
Race," East Europe 13 (May 1964): 9. 

33. One observer notes several issues at the basis of strained Soviet-Iragi relations: the status 
of Iraqi communists; Iraqi suspicions that the USSR was aiding Kurdish rebels; Soviet disgruntlement 
over Iraq’s turning to the West for arms purchases; Iraqi calls for the Gulf to be free of the influence 
of outside powers; Iraqi support for Eritrean rebels who were fighting the Soviet-backed regime in 
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Moscow, which entailed a policy of diversifying sources of arms supply. More- 
over, increasing revenues from the export of oil permitted purchases of Soviet 
weapons for cash.34 

For the 1973-77 period, Iraq depended on the Soviet Union for 70 per cent of 
its arms purchases, while in the next five year period (1978-82), that share fell to 
50 per cent. Contributing to this overall decline, aside from Iraq's desire to 
diversify its sources for weapons, was the Soviet Union's initial reluctance to 
supply Iraq with further armaments or to meet preexisting delivery commitments 
at the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War in 1980. At the beginning of the war the USSR 
remained officially neutral but cautiously receptive to the possibility of improving 
ties with Iran, even if it meant the estrangement of Iraq. In any case, Soviet-Iraqi 
relations had been less than smooth for the previous few years and, from the 
Soviet perspective, Iran was a geopolitically more significant nation than Iraq. At 
least for the short term, the USSR followed a cautious policy, given the uncertain 
direction of developments in the war and Iranian hesitancy toward Soviet 
initiatives. Moreover, to come out in support of either party's war effort would 
have broader repercussions for Soviet relations with other Middle Eastern states. 
On the one hand, since Iran was being supported by Libya and Syria, both of 
which also maintained close links with the USSR, to continue military deliveries 
to Iraq would be interpreted as Soviet support for that country in the Gulf War and 
could jeopardize, or at least strain, ties with those two countries. On the other 
hand, should there be an official Iranian request for Soviet military assistance, a 
positive response would certainly lead to the termination of the Soviet position in 
Iraq without gaining for the USSR any assurances that Soviet-Iranian ties would 
develop beyond an immediate military supply relationship. In the final analysis, a 
shift in the direction of the war to Iraq's disadvantage, and lranian lack of 
response to Soviet initiatives created the preconditions for a Soviet-Iraqi rap- 
prochement as well as a basis for the resumption in 1982 of deliveries of advanced 
weaponry such as MiG-23/-25/-27s, T-72 main battle tanks and surface-to-air 
missiles. 


Libya. Prior to the revolution of 1969, Libya under King Idris*had maintained 
amicable relations with the West, depending especially on the United States, 
France and the United Kingdom for its inconsequential purchases of weapons. 


Addis Ababa; and fears in Baghdad, following the invasion of Afghanistan, that the Soviets might 
attempt the same in Iraq. Aryeh Y. Yodfat, The Soviet Union and the Arabian Peninsula: Soviet 
Policy Towards the Persian Gulf and Arabia (London and Canberra: Croom Helm; New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1983), pp. 88. 

34. In 1973, Iraq concluded an agreement with the Soviet Union for the purchase of some 40 
MiG-23 fighters equipped with advanced “Atoll” air-to-air missiles. The deal was valued at $268 
million and was paid for in cash. Two years later, an order for missiles, helicopters and heavy armor 
totalled $4 billion. In 1976, an additional order of the same value was placed for the delivery of ground 
attack aircraft, surface-to-air missiles and missile boats. 
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Following the revolution and the installation of the Qadhdhafi regime, the country 
turned almost immediately to the Soviet Union for the provision of arms, 
receiving over the 1970—73 period about 200 T-54/-55 main battle tanks and 51 
armored personnel carriers. (Meanwhile, France was supplying Mirage jet fighters 
to the air force.) An important turning point in Soviet-Libyan relations occurred 
in 1974, when a sizable arms deal was concluded between the two countries. It 
comprised a wide range of modern weapons such as MiG-23 air superiority 
fighters, Tu-22 medium-range bombers, SA-2/-3/-6 surface-to-air missiles and T-62 
main battle tanks. For the 1973-82 period, Libya was the second largest importer 
of arms in the Middle East, relying on the Soviet Union to provide 59 per cent of 
its total import requirements. Libya currently retains a considerable number of 
military advisors and instructors, some 1,400 Soviet personnel in 1985 as well as 
large numbers of East Germans and Cubans. In general, Libya has sought to 
maintain a distance from both superpowers—although relations with the Soviet 
Union have improved considerably over the past few years—while attempting to 
forge for itself a key role in pan-Arab affairs. To effect the latter, Libya tried to 
develop a credible diplomatic-political capability backed by a military potential to 
support its policies. This has forced it to rely extensively on outside sources for 
the acquisition of arms and other military services. Libya's purchases of huge 
quantities of weapons—far beyond its immediate needs and absorption capacity— 
is also part of this effort to extend its credibility through the initiation of its own 
military assistance program. To distance itself from the superpowers, Libya 
followed two policies concerning imports of arms: first, it diversified its sources of 
supply and, second, it made payments in cash and in advance or on a barter basis 
of oil-for-guns. Thus, from the outset, Libya has sought to limit any potential 
influence the Soviet Union might derive from being a prominent supplier of arms, 
although there has been a pragmatic coincidence of Soviet-Libyan interests on 
particular issues such as opposition to American influence in North Africa, 
support for Nicaragua?5 and training radical groups of various persuasions and 
origins. 


North Yemen. Of all states that today fall into the classification of exclusive 
or primary dependence on the Soviet Union for the supply of arms, Yemen is the 
only country also to obtain sizable quantities of arms from the United States in 
addition to retaining both American and Soviet military advisors and instructors. 
While Yemeni relations with the Soviet Union go back to the 1920s, military 
supply was first initiated following the conclusion in 1956 of a Treaty of Friendship 


35. In 1983, four Libyan transport planes, ostensibly loaded with medical supplies bound for 
Nicaragua, landed for refueling in Brazil. On inspection by Brazilian authorities, the planes were 
discovered to be carrying military equipment, including anti-aircraft emplacements, rocket launchers, 
rifles, machine guns and at least two disassembled trainer planes, all of which were either of Soviet or 
Czechoslovak manufacture. New York Times, 21 April 1983; 25 April 1983; 1 May 1983. 
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and Cooperation. One year later an arms agreement with the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia valued in the neighborhood of 8.5 million was signed, to a large 
part prompted by growing Anglo-Yemeni tensions over the British-held Aden 
Protectorate. American reluctance to aid the Yemenis militarily also played a role 
in Sanaa's rapprochement with the Soviet Bloc.36 Yemen was supplied with 
antiquated and second-line weaponry including four Yak-11 propeller-driven 
**shturmovik"' attack aircraft, 30 1940 vintage T-34 tanks and 35 BTR-152 armored 
personnel carriers. Following the revolution of 1962 that established the Yemen 
Arab Republic (Y AR), Soviet military aid continued, first via Egypt, which was 
assisting the Republican government to subdue remaining Royalist forces, and 
later directly from the Soviet Union following Egypt's withdrawal from the 
country in 1967. As the civil war wound down, so did Soviet military assistance 
and the country turned increasingly to the West for economic aid while seeking a 
reconciliation with Saudi Arabia (which also extended economic assistance to 
Yemen). Growing Soviet ties with a belligerent South Yemen also pushed this 
trend in motion. By the mid-1970s, however, as the superpowers were showing 
increased interest and activity in the Red Sea area, particularly through support 
for their respective clients, Saudi Arabia and the PDRY, Yemen was successful in 
initiating a military supply relationship with the United States while also main- 
taining military ties, albeit on a diminished scale, with the Soviet Union. 
Following the 1979 border war between North and South Yemen and prompted by 
Saudi opposition to and obstruction.of American military assistance to North 
Yemen, the YAR moved to renew ties with the USSR. In particular, the military 
supply relationship was upgraded with the conclusion of a $1 billion agreement? 
that included advanced front-line weaponry such as SU-22 and MiG-27 ground 
attack aircraft, MiG-25 interceptors, T-62 main battle tanks, SA-3/-7/-9 surface- 
to-air missiles and ‘‘Osa-II”’ fast-attack missile boats. Putting the relationship on 
a more solid foundation was the signing of a new 20-year Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation between the YAR and the Soviet Union in the latter part of 1984, 
extending a 1964 accord between the two countries. At present, a 500-man Soviet 
military advisory group is stationed in North Yemen. Militating against an 
appreciable degree of Soviet influence in North Yemen, however, has been the 
country's commitment to nonalignment and its continuing military and other ties 
to the United States and Western Europe. 


Minimal Dependence 


Iran. Prior to the revolution in 1979, Iran was dependent primarily on the 
United States and, to a lésser degree, on other Western countries for the provision 


36. New York Times, 11, 13 January 1957; 9 August 1957. 
37. DoD, Soviet Military Power, 1985, p. 128. 
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of arms. Notwithstanding this close association, Iran on two occasions turned to 
the Soviet Union for arms. In January 1967, in the wake of a period of normalizing 
relations between the two countries, the Soviet Union and Iran concluded an arms 
agreement for $110 million which provided for the delivery of several hundred 
armored personnel carriers, anti-aircraft guns, military trucks and various small 
arms. While the deal presented the Shah with an opportunity to demonstrate 
Iran's independence of the United States, it did not include any hardware of 
significant military value and was facilitated by the attractive financing offered by 
the Soviet Union. It nevertheless did cause a considerable stir because it 
represented the first instance of a member of a Western Alliance (Iran. was a 
member of CENTO) turning to the USSR for arms. . 

The second agreement between the USSR and Iran was signed during an 
official Iranian delegation's visit to Moscow in November 1976. Valued at $414 
million, it was also a product of a period of improving relations between the two 
countries. Deliveries commenced the following year and included 200 ZSU-23-4 
self-propelled anti-aircraft guns, an additional 250 armored personnel carriers, 200 
ASU-85 airborne assault guns and several thousand. each of SA-7 hand-held 
surface-to-air missiles and SA-9 vehicle-mounted low-altitude surface-to-air mis- 
siles. Following the conclusion of deliveries in 1978, no further agreements were 
reached between the USSR and Iran, although clandestine shipnients of Soviet 
arms have reportedly been making their way to Iran since the outset of the Gulf 
War via Libya, North Korea, Syria and the Warsaw Pact countries.?9 


Kuwait. Soviet relations with Kuwait have been on relatively correct terms 
since the early 1970s, being facilitated in part by Kuwaiti desires to pursue a 
balanced policy in international affairs as well as by Soviet efforts to set a 
precedent for expanding relations to other Gulf states. In 1977, Kuwait signed its 
first arms deal with the Soviet Union for SA-7 ‘‘Grail’’ shoulder-launched 
surface-to-air missiles. Kuwait's Defense Minister at the time asserted that while 
the country was diversifying its weapon sources, it was still depending on its 
traditional suppliers in the United States and Western Europe.9 Since 1973 
Kuwait had been in the process of rapidly expanding and modernizing its armed 
forces. Follow-on purchases totalling $100 million were made in 1978-79 for 
additional SA-7’s, ‘‘Scud’’ medium-range battlefield-support missiles, FROG-7 
unguided artillery rockets and SA-6 mobile low level surface-to-air missiles. 

In retrospect, the Kuwaiti-Soviet military agreements were not very signifi- 
cant in terms of size or types of weapons consigned and probably were conducted 
on a purely commercial basis. The most recent agreement between the Soviet 
Union and Kuwait was reached on July 11, 1984, during the visit of Kuwait's 
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Defense Minister, Shaykh Salim Al Sabah, to Moscow and had a reported value 
of $327 million.*? The Kuwaitis were prompted to turn to the Soviet Union after 
the United States had denied their request for shoulder-launched "Stinger" 
surface-to-air missiles to be used to defend Persian Gulf commercial shipping 
against Iranian attacks. The agreement is believed to include surface-to-air 
missiles (though not the Soviet equivalent of the "Stinger"—the SA-7), anti-ship 
missiles, tanks and other types of military hardware. In addition, a limited number 
of Soviet military advisors are to be sent to Kuwait, “no more than 10” as 
reported by Kuwait's defense minister.*! This would make Kuwait the second 
country in the Middle East in which both American and Soviet military personnel 
are stationed. 

` In the past, Kuwaiti purchases have been mostly limited to surface-to-air and 
surface-to-surface missiles; the current agreement extends the supply relationship 
to include purchases of heavy armor and it was rumored that the Kuwaitis were 
also interested in Soviet warships for their Navy.* It is too early to ascertain 
whether this represents a general trend in the direction of expanding and putting 
on a more permanent footing Kuwait's military supply relationship with the Soviet 
Union, especially for certain weapon systems like armor and air defense missiles, 
or remains largely an impromptu arrangement. 


Lebanon. In comparative terms, Lebanon's purchases of arms from the 
Soviet Union have been quite small and reflect the low priority traditionally 
assigned to the Lebanese armed forces. Expressed as a percentage of the 
country's total military expenditures for the 1963-82 period, Lebanon's arms 
imports were lower than the region's average (19 versus 24 per cent) and actually 
declined from the 1963—72 decade (21 percent) to the 1973-82 decade (18 per cent). 
Traditionally, Lebanon has purchased arms from the United States and other 
Western countries, although minor purchases were made from the Soviet Union 
in the late 1960s. The single major arms deal between the USSR and Lebanon was 
concluded in November 1971 for $15 million and included armored personnel 
carriers, jeeps and artillery. The Lebanese government maintained that the deal 
did not affect Lebanon’s neutrality, was to be paid for in cash, and constituted 
only a part of a $70 million project to reequip the country’s armed forces which 
was also to involve purchases from Western European suppliers. Lebanese 
leftists had been instrumental in bringing considerable pressure to bear on the 
government for the establishment of better relations, including military, with the 
Communist bloc.* More recently, the Soviet Union has attempted to foster ties 
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with Lebanon through the offer of economic and military aid, augmenting its 
efforts especially after the withdrawal of American and European forces from the 
country in early 1984.44 Although the response of the Gemayel government has 
been noncommittal, the fluidity of the Lebanese domestic political situation and 
Syria’s strong ties to the USSR add to the prospects for a Soviet role in the 
country. 

Although beyond the scope of this discussion, weapons from the USSR have 
made their way to Al Fath and other PLO affiliated groups operating in Lebanon 
at least since 1972.45 In particular, Palestinian groups have received artillery, 
anti-aircraft defenses, some heavy armor and an assortment of small arms. Other 
suppliers of Soviet weapons have included the Eastern bloc countries and the 
Middle Eastern states such as Libya, Syria, Algeria and Iraq. The present status 
of military aid since the PLO’s evacuation from Lebanon in 1982 is, however, 
unclear. 


Jordan. The initiation of Jordan’s military supply relationship with the Soviet 
Union is a relatively recent undertaking, although its antecedents go back several 
years. Since the early 1970s, Jordanian requests for certain types and quantities of 
American weapons have met with conditional or negative responses from Wash- 
ington, given the US proclivity to weigh the Jordanian-American military rela- 
tionship in terms of its effect on Israel’s security. This has been especially 
frustrating to Jordanian efforts following the 1967 war to rebuild and modernize its 
military forces. In 1975, King Hussein threatened to turn to the Soviet Union for 
arms after having gone through exhaustive and embarrassing efforts to obtain an 
air defense system package from the United States that was to include self- 
propelled ‘‘Improved Hawk” surface-to-air missiles. Since 1975, further compli- 
cated dealings with the United States prompted Jordan to look increasingly to 
Western Europe for arms. In 1981, King Hussein announced an agreement for the 
purchase of arms from the Soviet Union. The deal was valued in the vicinity of 
$200 million and Iraq helped in the financing. Deliveries commenced in 1982 and 
included 20 SA-8 vehicle-mounted short-range surface-to-air missiles and 16 
ZSU-23-4 self-propelled anti-aircraft guns. King Hussein stressed that negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union had begun several months prior to his announcement 
and only after he had first approached the Carter administration for air defense 
weapons, but had found ‘‘the door was closed to me’’ because Jordan would not 
be a party to the Camp David peace process. The King affirmed that since Jordan 
was vulnerable to air attack, especially from Syria, it had the legitimate right to 
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secure weapons from any source, including the Soviet Union, which reportedly 
was willing to supply Jordan with what it needed with no conditions attached.46 

On January 5, 1985, another agreement was announced in Amman for the 
purchase of additional weapons, probably surface-to-air missiles, from the Soviet 
Union.^ The deal was prompted by a prior, unsuccessful Jordanian attempt to 
acquire ‘‘Stinger’’ hand-held surface-to-air missiles from the United States. 
Jordanian officials have repeatedly complained of what they perceive to be a lack 
of understanding on the part of American decision-makers, especially in Con- 
gress, concerning Jordan’s legitimate defense needs as well as their capitulation to 
pressures from the Israel lobby. An editorial in a Jordanian newspaper saw the 
country’s turn to the USSR for arms in these terms: 


Washington over the years has refused to sell Jordan the weapons it needed... . 
the United States imposes political conditions on the sale of its weapons, which 
Jordan can neither accept nor even discuss . . . we believe that on the basis of the 
current realities, Jordanian-Soviet armament relations will develop more and more 
because Moscow does not impose any political conditions on us with weapons, not to 
mention that it takes into consideration our country's financial resources.48 


On the whole, many factors work against the establishment of a strong Soviet 
presence in Jordan including the country's fundamentally moderate stance in 
Arab politics, its long association with the United States, the availability of 
sources other than the United States and the Soviet Union for arms, its continuing 
antagonisms toward some of the USSR's friends in the region—Syria and Libya— 
and a basic suspicion of Soviet intentions toward the Middle East. 


Morocco. Following an initial American hesitation to provide Morocco with 
military assistance in the early 1960s, this North African state turned to the Soviet 
Union for that purpose. The first transaction in 1961 entailed a gift of several MiG 
fighters from the Soviet Union, followed in 1962 by a sizable purchase of arms that 
were to be used *'to protect Morocco's frontiers.''4? Altogether Morocco received 
16 MiG-17 interceptors, two MiG-15UTI jet trainers, two Il-28 light bombers, 35 
T-54 main battle tanks and some 10 SU-100 assault guns. The supply of major 
weapons was terminated after hostilities erupted between Morocco and Algeria in 
1963. Having to decide which of its two clients to support, the USSR opted for the 
latter. There has been talk in later years of resuming the arms relationship but 
apparently nothing has come of it.50 


46. New York Times, 5 November 1981; Washington Post, 6, 9 November 1981. 
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SUPPLIER-CLIENT PATTERNS 


It is difficult to establish any significant supplier-client patterns for those 
states minimally dependent on the Soviet Union for the supply of arms. In 
general, their moderate stance in the politics of the region and frequent depen- 
dence on Western sources of supply has militated against their developing very 
close ties with the USSR. Each has established military relations with the Soviet 
Union at different periods, although a common factor motivating these countries 
to turn to the USSR has been a degree of tension in dealings with the United 
States—Iran in the 1960s sought to improve relations with its northern neighbor 
and show its independence of the US, and the arms agreement was a spin-off; 
Kuwait saw the maintenance of relations, including military, with both superpow- 
ers as part of a balanced policy in international affairs; Lebanon felt contracting 
for Soviet arms was a way of demonstrating Lebanese freedom of action vis-a-vis 
the United States; Jordan only recently turned to the Soviet Union after being 
denied certain American weapons; and Morocco approached the USSR in the 
early 1960s, following American hesitation in providing it with arms. In none of 
these cases, however, has the military supply relationship with the Soviet Union 
entailed sufficiently large or qualitatively significant deliveries to signal a major 
restructuring of a recipient's armed forces. Moreover, none of these countries has 
put its military supply relationship with the Soviet Union on a long-term basis 
through the negotiation of extended agreements or the signing of Treaties of 
Friendship and Cooperation. More foreboding, however, is the fact observed 
more than 25 years earlier by Rouhollah K. Ramazini: 


. . . almost every one of the present arms customers of the Soviet Bloc [Afghani- 
stan, Egypt, Syria and Yemen] applied to the West before turning to the bloc. Àn even 
more important fact is that all the applications for arms failed primarily due to what 
these countries believed or claimed to believe, to be in conflict with their ‘neutralist’ 
policies . . . . [They] sought large-scale arms on strictly commercial terms.*! 


In contrast, for states of the other two categories—exclusive and primary 
dependence—certain supplier-client patterns are more clearly discernible and 
appear to be common to both categories. First, over time there has been a marked 
upgrading in the quality of military transfers. A large portion of the first shipments 
of weapons to states like Egypt, Syria and Iraq was made up of surplus, 
refurbished and even obsolete equipment. Moreover, through the 1960s, Soviet 
policymakers had been very cautious about introducing state-of-the-art weap- 
onry, particularly those systems that were capable of strategic missions, to a 
highly volatile Middle East.52 Beginning in the 1970s, however, the Soviet Union 
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began to deliver in larger quantities and on an increasingly regular basis some of 
its most advanced systems—including MiG-25 aircraft, T-72 main battle tanks, 
Mi-24 attack helicopters and second generation anti-tank missiles—although 
commonly in export versions, stripped of their most sophisticated components. In 
addition to the overall qualitative improvement, there has been an increased 
tendency to provide weapons that have a greater offensive potential such as 
medium-range bombers (Tu-16/-22), ground-attack aircraft (Su-20/22 and MiG-27), 
advanced reconnaissance aircraft (MiG-25R/-25RE) and surface-to-surface mis- 
siles (FROG-7, ‘‘Scud,’’ SS-12 and SS-21). In the territorial context of the Middle 
East, many of these systems—medium-range bombers, surface-to-surface mis- 
siles and certain types of surface-to-air missiles—are, in fact, strategic weapons 
because their range makes them capable of the deep penetration of enemy 
territory. Deliveries of strategic systems have generally been limited to four 
states—Egypt (prior to 1975), Syria, Iraq and Libya. In some cases, these 
strategic and other advanced systems were considered too sensitive, complex or 
lethal to entrust to a recipient and Soviet technicians were dispatched to operate 
and retain effective control over their deployment and use. This was the case in 
1970 when Soviet crews were sent to operate SA-3 low altitude surface-to-air 
missiles in Egypt, initially deployed to counter Israeli deep penetration raids into 
Egyptian territory and again in 1971 when the Soviet Union provided Egypt with 
four advanced MiG-25 aircraft, but reportedly only under the stipulation that they 
be Soviet operated and maintained. Along similar lines, Soviet personnel were 
dispatched to set up, operate and retain control over long-range SA-5 surface-to- 
air missiles and battlefield-support SS-21 surface-to-surface missiles in Syria 
following that country's poor performance in the 1982 war in Lebanon. The 
missile deployment was undertaken to revitalize a badly damaged Syrian military 
deterrent, to reaffirm a Soviet commitment to stand behind its friends and, finally, 
to answer general criticism concerning Soviet weapons performance.5? A follow- 
on to both the surge in levels of military imports and their increased sophistication 
and offensive potential, has been an expansion in ancillary services (see table 3). 
These services include assistance in the assembly of equipment, the training of 
military personnel in the use and maintenance of that equipment and the dispatch 
of advisors to aid local commanders. 

The second major pattern in supplier-client relations has been a Soviet shift 
away from approaching military transfers solely as an instrument to gain access to 
and expand influence and towards a substantially greater reliance on such 
transfers as a way to earn hard currency. This is demonstrated by the changing 
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TABLE 3 Soviet and East European Military Technicians in the Middle East" 
(number of persons, rounded to nearest five) 








1965 1970 1975 1979 1983 








Middle East 2,105 8,840 5,905 7,615 11,850 














SOURCES: US, Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), National Foreign Assessment Center, Commu- 
nist Aid Activities in Non-Communist Less Developed Countries, 1979 and 1954-79, ER 80-10318U 
(October 1980), p. 6; CIA, Directorate of Intelligence, Handbook of Economic Statistics, 1984: A 
Reference Aid, CPAS 84-10002 (September 1984), pp. 114-15. 

*Excludes Afghanistan. 


terms of their supply over the past three decades. The initial agreements 
concluded in the 1950s with Egypt, Syria, Yemen, Afghanistan and Iraq all 
provided deflated prices and concessional terms. Typically, discounts averaging 
40 per cent from list prices were offered, but sometimes ran as high as 75 per cent, 
financing entailed rates of interest of two per cent and repayment was accepted 
over eight- to ten-year periods and in local currency.54 These subsidies were 
deemed acceptable political costs. By the early 1970s, however, the Soviets were 
looking for new sources of hard currency because slowing domestic growth rates 
and perennial shortfalls in agricultural production forced the USSR to increase 
imports from the West of industrial goods and technology as well as feed and food 
grains. The tremendous influx of petrodollars to the Middle East after 1973 and the 
soaring demand for arms imports prompted re-evaluation of the terms of arms 
deliveries. Clients like Algeria, Iraq and Libya were in a position to pay in 
advance or on delivery and in hard currency or in a barter arrangement of 
oil-for-guns. Other clients like Syria and Yemen were receiving financial aid from 
countries like Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Libya and could afford harder terms. The 
Soviets probably decided that terminating their concessional terms would not 
substantially detract from the political and strategic gains of already established 
relationships. Transfers were increasingly made with the stipulation that payment 
was to be in hard currency, in advance of delivery, and discounts were seldom 
offered. In 1970, 52 per cent of all military deliveries were arms exported for hard 
currency. By 1981, an estimated 85 per cent of sales were for hard currency and, 
for the 1970-81 period, they were contributing about 20 per cent to the USSR's 
total hard currency exports (see table 4). 

While the growing commercial importance of arms transfers proved to be one 
of the more significant developments, other advantages were accruing to the 
Soviet Union from the export of arms. The Soviet defense industry, a leading 
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TABLE 4 USSR: Estimated Military Exports for Hard Currency as Percentage of 
Total Military Exports and as Percentage of Total Hard Currency 
Exports 
(in millions of current US dollars) 

















Military Exports 1970 1975 1978 1979 1980 1981 
For Hard Currency? 400 1,500 3,965 3,855 4,200 4,200 
As Per Cent of Total Mil. : 
Exports 51.6 80.6 96.0 90.3 89.9 - 84.7 
As Per Cent of Total Hard 
Currency Exports 16.5 18.1 29.7 19.9 17.8 17.7 














SOURCE: Joan Parpart Zoeter, ‘“‘U.S.S.R.: Hard Currency Trade and Payments," in US, Con- 
gress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economy in the 1980's: Problems and Prospects, 2d vol., 
97th Cong., 2d sess., 1982, pp. 502-04. 

Values are for estimated deliveries to LDCs; most hard currency earnings for arms exports derive 
from LDCs. 


consumer of the country's gross national product, was profiting from increasing 
economies of scale. This has become especially important as costs associated with 
the development and production of new weapons have tended to rise at an 
increasing rate.55 With increased exports, the average cost of producing individual 
military components falls. Another economy attained by exporting arms is related 
to reducing excess inventory levels. Since most military goods are produced not 
for immediate but potential future use, there is a large accumulation of invento- 
ries. This is especially the case for the Soviet Union, which has found itself locked 
into constantly upgrading its forces in order to match improvements in American 
military inventories. As a result, inventories quickly become obsolete, but there 
remain substantial costs associated with their maintenance. Through the export of 
excess inventories, an important contribution is made toward the reduction of 
future maintenance costs, while a surplus profit is obtained on goods that have, 
effectively, lost much of their military value for the holder.56 

As the largest consumer of Soviet weaponry in the Third World, the Middle 
East, led by the major importers—Algeria, Libya, Syria and Iraq—makes an 
indirect contribution to the reduction of Soviet defense expenditures. Exports of 
weapons have also provided Soviet military analysts and planners with invaluable 
information on their performance in combat. The persistence of regional tensions, 
especially the Arab-Israeli conflict, makes the Middle East an ideal testing ground 
on which Soviet state-of-the-art systems are matched against their American and 
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Western European counterparts. Finally, arms exports have facilitated certain 
military privileges for the Soviet Union: naval facilities in South Yemen, limited 
access to ports and airfields in Syria and Algeria, and aircraft landing rights in 
South Yemen. In sum, arms transfers have increasingly assumed a value beyond 
the traditional diplomatic-political. Economic planners in the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, Gosplan, figure on certain returns from the export of arms in drawing up 
their trade plans, the military-industrial complex benefits from lower unit costs 
and the defense establishment and associated research organizations depend on 
performance information for future research and development as well as for 
improving military tactics. Access to ports and airfields also helps to support an 
expanding Soviet naval presence in the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean. Finally, 
those involved in the formation of foreign policy can point to the importance of 
military assistance as a vehicle to gain entry to states that would otherwise be 
reluctant to have dealings with the USSR. In effect, a number of institutional 
actors of the Soviet political system have come to rely on the expansion of arms 
exports.57 

The third major development in supplier-client relations has been a more 
sober appraisal of the limits of influence by Soviet policymakers. As the military 
assistance program expanded in size and matured, Soviet policymakers were in a 
better position to assess its past. performance and future potential. In general 
terms, the program has become one of the USSR's most successful policy 
instruments in the Middle East, facilitating access to and the expansion of 
influence in some of the most important states of the region. The program surged 
because the USSR was willing to provide, usually at lower prices and in vast 
quantities, that which many states in the Middle East found it hard or impossible 
to secure from Western sources. But it has also benefited from the lack of success 
of other Soviet approaches to the region. Soviet efforts to appeal as a model for 
development met with little success as few states in the Middle East—except 
South Yemen and Afghanistan—found it worthy of their emulation. In particular, 
the upholding of an atheistic doctrine was alien to the fundamentally Muslim 
cultures of the region, whereas the performance of the Soviet economy was 
outright discouraging; the system was unable to keep pace with the West, 
supported a rigid, hierarchical and inefficient planning structure and, as in the 
West, produced and perpetuated social and class inequalities. Neither was foreign 
trade a useful approach to the region; except in the case of military goods, most 
Middle East states showed a preference for imports from the West, whose 
products and services were judged superior in quality. Finally, the USSR had 
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some success in gaining and holding onto clients through the espousal of 
pro-Arab, particularly pro-Palestinian, causes and because of its non-association 
with the West's colonial legacy. However, actions like the shift in support from 

. Somalia to Ethiopia during the 1977 Ogaden War, the invasion of Afghanistan, as 
well as information on the status of Muslim minorities in the Soviet Union, have 
tarnished the USSR's efforts to build up its own philanthropic image. Specifically, 
many states saw the USSR's invasion of Afghanistan as behavior typical of a 
superpower; like the United States, the Soviet Union disregarded the rights and 
interests of weaker nation-states. It harbored expansionist and imperialistic 
ambitions and was not respectful of the principle of non-intervention. Against this 
backdrop, military assistance can be seen to have become a central component of 
Soviet foreign policy, partly by default due to the lackluster performance of other 
programs and instruments, and partly by design to accommodate the growing 
demand for arms in an increasingly volatile Middle East. 

While military assistance was ‘‘successful’’ in terms of gaining access to and 
maintaining a presence in various Middle Eastern countries, the Soviet Union 
found that the translation of presence into influence was far from straightforward. 
Soviet decision-makers are now more hesitant about trying to exercise influence 
on a country's foreign or domestic affairs by manipulating the arms supply 
relationship. The inability to steer Egypt in a desired direction and the resolve of 
the Egyptians to forsake their main source for arms when they felt excessively. 
manipulated still looms large in the Politburo's calculations. At the same time, the 
USSR has witnessed Libya pursuing a policy of diversifying its sources of arms 
supply in order to reduce any outside power's potential influence. Iraq, also, has 
increasingly moved in that direction. Yemen has renewed its reliance on Soviet 
arms imports but maintains other sources of supply, including the United States. 
Algeria, heavily dependent on the Soviet Union for the provision of arms, 
nevertheless maintains a calculated distance from the USSR and is reportedly 
planning to turn to the United States for military items. It has already bought 14 
C-130 "Hercules" military transport aircraft. Even Syria, the USSR’s most 
important client in the Middle East, has not followed Moscow's bidding when its 
interests dictated the contrary. Against the exhortations of the Soviet Union, 
Syria intervened in Lebanon in 1976 on behalf of beleaguered Christian forces and 
in 1983 Asad openly supported the Abu Musa faction's attempts to eliminate the 
Arafat forces in Lebanon. Ironically, in neither of the cases in which the Soviet 
Union has been most successful in expanding its influence—South Yemen and 
Afghanistan, has a pivotal factor been the military supply relationship. South 
Yemen maintains strong ties with the USSR even when its military supply 
relationship was not very consequential (although sufficient to balance North 
Yemen) and Soviet influence in Afghanistan prior to the invasion had been more 
of a product of geographical proximity and long-term Russian-Soviet interest in 
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the country than the courting of the nation through generous extensions of 
military assistance. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In the 30 years since the inception of the military assistance program, the 
Soviet Union has been able to expand its ties with states throughout the Middle 
East. A significant number have come to rely on the Soviet Union for the 
provision of all or most of their military needs while others have turned to the 
USSR for occasional purchases of arms. Moreover, the program had undergone 
several important changes in terms of the quality and quantity of armaments 
delivered and the benefits accruing to the USSR from its operation. The degree of 
dependence on the Soviet Union for the provision of arms, however, has not 
necessarily set the basis for expanded military ties. States like South Yemen and 
Afghanistan—both dependent on the USSR for essentially all their military 
needs—have neither been among the first to receive state-of-the-art weaponry nor 
did they benefit from the surge in military exports starting in the early 1970s. 

In contrast, states less dependent on the Soviet Union for the provision of 
arms— Libya, Iraq, Syria and Algeria—have commanded the boom in Soviet arms 
exports to the Middle East. These countries are more influential in Middle Eastern 
politics and have access to large reserves of hard currency. They have tended to 
be suspicious of American motives. 

A state's dependence on Soviet arms imports has not necessarily augmented 
the Soviet Union's influence in its domestic and foreign affairs. An explanation for 
this has been suggested, in a different context, by Albert Hirschman: ‘‘A country 
trying to make the most out of its strategic position with respect to its own trade 
will try precisely to create conditions which make the interruption of trade of 
much graver concern to its trading partners than to itself.’’58 In the Soviet case, 
as more states came to rely on the USSR for the supply of arms, those very 
conditions which made the interruption of trade unacceptable to Soviet clients 
were being eroded. The growing demand for arms prompted other suppliers to 
increase their exports and provided the incentive for some to enter the export 
market for the first time. In other words, the concentration in a few hands that 
characterized the market in the 1950s and 1960s was no longer there. States 
heavily dependent on the USSR thus had more opportunities to diversify their 
sources of imports and with that came a diminution of leverage gained by the 
Soviet Union. 

While Soviet positions in various client-states were weakened due to the 
increased availability of alternative sources of military supply, the Soviet interest 
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in maintaining levels of exports was strengthened. The least dramatic but 
potentially most significant development has been the gradual institutionalization 
of military assistance as part of the bureaucratic machinery of the Soviet state as 
it proved to be one of the most successful foreign policy instruments. At the outset 
of the program, arms were provided largely on an ad hoc basis and were readily 
available from surplus stocks. Since then, military assistance has evolved into a 
program in which numerous Soviet departments, ministries and other organiza- 
tions have become involved in various aspects of its administration and imple- 
mentation. In turn, each institutional actor has developed its own, narrow interest 
in seeing the program's continuation as benefits have been substantial: an 
increased presence, additional hard currency earnings, lowering of weapons 
production costs, information on weapons combat performance and facilitated 
áccess to military bases. In the final anslysis, the Soviet experience over the last 
two decades has been that the pursuit of increased influence through military 
assistance has not only become more elusive, but also more complicated as other 
interests have superimposed their own prerogatives on the program. 
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SOUTH YEMEN AND THE USSR: 
PROSPECTS FOR THE 
RELATIONSHIP 
Norman Cigar 


Given that the Popular Democratic Republic of Yemen, or South Yemen, is ruled 
by a Marxist regime, it is not surprising that its relations with the Soviet Union are 
closer than those of any other Arab state. The nature and extent of the Soviet 
presence and influence there are such that there is real doubt whether South 
Yemen will ever be able to follow Egypt's example and veer away from Moscow. 

There has been considerable interpenetration between the internal politics of 
South Yemen and its relations with the USSR. The relationship between Moscow 
and Aden has developed in phases, and as South Yemen's domestic system has 
become more radical, links with Moscow have become closer. In turn, relations 
with Moscow have been a continuing factor in furthering South Yemen along the 
path to Socialism. 

Although Moscow established diplomatic relations with South Yemen on 
December 1, 1967, the day after the latter had become independent from Great 
Britain, the USSR—perhaps out of deference to Nasser's predominant interests in 
South Arabia—had not played a role in the preceding four-year long insurgency or 
in the National Liberation Front (NLF) which eventually emerged victorious over 
less radical rival nationalists.! 


1. For accounts of South Yemen’s political development see Fred Halliday, ‘‘Yemen’s 
Unfinished Revolution: Socialism in the South"', MERIP Reports (New York), Oct. 1979; Robert W. 
Stookey, South Yemen: A Marxist Republic in Arabia (Boulder, Colorado, Westview Press, 1982); 
Laurie Mylroie, Politics and the Soviet Presence in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen: 
Internal Vulnerabilities and Regional Challenges, (Santa Monica, Calif., RAND, 1983); John 
Peterson, ‘‘Nation-building and Political Development in the Two Yemens’’, in B. R. Pridham, ed. 
Contemporary Yemen: Politics and Historical Background, (New York, St. Martin's Press, 1984), 
pps. 85-101; and John Duke Anthony, *'The Communist Party of the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen: an Analysis of its Strengths and Weaknesses'"', ibid, pps. 232-239. 

Norman Cigar is a Middle East Action Officer in the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence, Department of the Army, Washington, DC. The views expressed in this article are those 
of the author and do not reflect the official policy or position of the Department of Defense or the U.S. 
Government. 
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The initial South Yemen regime, under Qahtan Al-Sha‘bi, was overthrown in 
1969 by the more radical wing of the NLF. Over the next decade, leftist forces 
consolidated their influence. In 1971, the moderate Marxist Prime Minister, 
Muhammad Ali Haytham, who had succeeded Al-Sha‘bi, was in turn ousted. 
Under his successor, Salim Rubayyi' Ali, South Yemen was jolted further to the 
left. By 1978, the hardline Marxists under ‘Abd al-Fattah Ismail had become 
strong enough to challenge and overthrow Rubayyi' Ali. This heralded a still more 
radical phase in the country's internal development, including the establishment 
of a Marxist-Leninist vanguard party—the Yemeni Socialist Party (YSP). While 
there has since been some vacillation under the country's current strongman, the 
more pragmatic Ali Nasir Muhammad (in power since 1980), the basic direction 
has not been altered. 

The growth of the Soviet presence and commitment has reflected this general 
pattern of development. The first Soviet naval visit to Aden took place in June 
1968 and a military aid agreement was signed in August of that year.? In the 
post-June War period, however, Soviet interest was focused elsewhere in the 
Middle East. Moreover, Qahtan Al-Sha‘bi was reputed to be a populist radical not 
always amenable to the Soviets, while Chinese influence competed with that of 
the USSR. After his ouster in 1969, the Soviet presence began to grow incremen- 
tally. The momentum accelerated in the late 1970s. For one thing, the changing 
regional situation stimulated greater Soviet interest in South Yemen. The British 
withdrawal from the Persian Gulf, the reopening of the Suez Canal in 1975 and the 
increased Soviet presence in the Red Sea area—particularly after the Ethiopian 
Revolution—and in the Indian Ocean, as well as the increased US military 
presence in the region following the fall of the Shah in February 1979, served to 
increase South Yemen's importance. Moreover, at this time the Soviets were 
developing an interest in Third World radical regimes known as those ‘‘oriented 
toward Socialism" or those of ‘‘a new type’’. These were a small number of states 
(e.g., Angola, Mozambique and Afghanistan) that, like South Yemen, had taken 
major steps to remold their systems according to a Marxist pattern and offered the 
best prospects for Socialism to take root. Indicative of the growing relationship 
between Aden and Moscow after Ismail took power was the 20-year Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation signed in 1979. 

Likewise, the ascendancy of the Marxist wing of the NLF and the Aden 
regime's reliance on a Marxist-Leninist framework of analysis have predisposed 


2. The Soviets underlined the strategic importance of South Yemen early on, even in what was 
otherwise a tepid evaluation of the country's potential: ‘The military base in Aden—located at the 
junction of important military, strategic and commercial lines of communications—had a special 
significance for British imperialism”, E. Pozdnyakov, ‘‘Narodnaya Respublika Yuzhnogo Iemena; 
pervye shagi molodogo gosudarstva," in Mezhdunarodnyi Ezhegodnik (Moscow, Politizdat, 1968), p. 
229. For a chronology and analysis of the development of this relationship since 1967, see Stephen 
Page, The Soviet Union and the Yemens, (New York, Praeger, 1985), and Fred Halliday, ‘‘Soviet 
Relations with South Yemen", in Pridham, op. cit., pps. 208-231. 
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it to links with fellow-radical states and movements—and with the USSR in 
particular. These are said to be striving toward the same goals of ‘‘peace, justice, 
and Socialism” and to share common ‘‘class’’ enemies.? The West as a whole is 
viewed with mistrust, with the US being the greatest of the perceived enemies. 
Washington is accused of being the principal threat to ‘‘progressive forces”, the 
main supporter of Israel and of *'reactionary"" Arab regimes, and to be bent on 
expanding its military influence in the Middle East. 

Although South Yemen styles itself a non-aligned state, its conception of 
nonalignment is not one of neutralism between East and West. According to Ali 
Nasir, in his first major statement on foreign policy after coming to power in 1980, 
"one cannot put our country's friend and ally, the Soviet Union, on the same 
scale as our principal enemy, US imperialism’’.4 This is still valid today. Thus, the 
question of US and Soviet military facilities in the region is approached from a 
“class” perspective. That is, those of the US are viewed as harmful and to be 
removed, while those of the USSR are beneficial, given the two countries' 
perceived opposition to and support of progressive forces, respectively. 

In fact, Aden is anxious to portray itself as a good Socialist regime, and as 
relying on Moscow, hoping to reinforce a Soviet commitment and assure the 
tangible benefits which accrue. 


THE SOVIET PRESENCE 


The Soviets have sought to establish their presence in South Yemen in as 
many sectors as possible: the military, economy, media, education, arts, security, 
etc. Their presence has allowed them to gain strategic assets and to influence 
South Yemen's development. Other Eastern bloc countries complement 
Moscow's activities and help the latter to carry the financial and personnel burden 
this entails. 


The Military 


Virtually all of South Yemen's arms come from the USSR. These sales have 
amounted to more than $2.2 billion since 1967.* Approximately 1000 Soviet 


*Alert readers will note discrepancy between this and figures in the preceding article. We 
presume this is due to different time spans and different criteria being used, but the difference is 
impressive. Ed. 

3. According to Ali Nasir, for example: “We don't consider ourselves merely friends of the 
USSR. Rather, we are partners in the same principles, in the path of the great ideas of scientific 
Socialism and proletarian internationalism ... We consider this a fundamental path for our own 
Yemini Socialist Party, which is linked to the great party of Lenin by very close and powerful 
intellectual bonds which embody the greatness of the cause of international class revolution which 
struggles toward the same goal, i.e. the liberation of the workers", 14 Uktubir (Aden), Feb. 18, 1985. 

4. Al-Mu‘tamar al-istithna’i li-I-hizb al-ishtiraki al-yamani (proceedings of the Extraordinary 
YSP Congress), (Beirut, Dar Ibn Khaldun, 1980), p. 102. 
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advisers are present at all levels of the South Yemeni military, including with 
maneuver units and in essential logistic and technical positions. Soviets and East 
Europeans also teach at the Military Academy. The South Yemeni military 
establishment, moreover, is structured along Soviet lines. This includes the 
presence of political officers within units to exercise party control. The Soviets 
appear to be involved in this as well. The Komsomol, the Soviet party youth 
organization, for example, helps its South Yemeni counterpart—the Union of 
Democratic Yemeni Youth (ISHID)—to direct lectures and meetings, and pro- 
vides ‘‘advice’’ within the Army.5 In addition, 500 Cubans advise the YSP’s 
People's Militia, the military, and the People's Defense Committees—an urban 
neighborhood security and administrative organization borrowed from Cuba. The 
training program for the South Yemeni party militia is borrowed from a Soviet 
model. The East Germans provide advisers for the internal security system and 
teach at the Police Academy. According to al-Haris, the South Yemeni police 
journal, ‘‘a substantial number’’ of police commanders are graduates of East 
Germany’s Higher People’s Police Academy in Berlin. 


The Economy 


Moscow’s participation in the economy is also extensive. The Soviet bloc, for 
example, provided over 2/3 of foreign investments for the 1980-85 Plan, with the 
USSR giving the bulk of that. The Soviets apparently had considerable input in 
formulating the 1980-85 Plan, which was tied to COMECON plans. Moscow is 
South Yemen’s single largest creditor in what is a relatively large total foreign 
debt of $761 m (1982), equivalent to 80.2% of South Yemen’s GNP. At the most 
recent meeting of the Joint Soviet-South Yemeni Economic Committee in 
January 1985, a new economic agreement was signed which reportedly includes a 
new loan of 384 m. Rubles.’ There are currently more than 1000 Soviet experts 
working on over 50 joint economic projects in the high-priority area of oil 
exploration and elsewhere. In agriculture, for example, the Soviets have helped to 
build dams and canals, have reclaimed lands, and have helped to set up state 
farms, where they continue to act as advisers. Other Socialist countries are also 
represented. Bulgaria, for example, cooperates in running tourist hotels and in 
agriculture, Cuba in poultry farms, and East Germany in construction. The intent 
of both Aden and Moscow is to develop closer economic links. Thus, although 
56% of South Yemen’s foreign trade in 1983 was still with the non-Communist 


5. Al-Raya (Aden), Jan. 27, 1985. 

6. See A. S. Guskov, Demokraticheskii Iemen: 20 let revolyutsii, (Moscow, Mysl, 1983), p. 
48. 

7. 14 Uktubir Al-Usbu'i (Aden), February 8, 1985. 
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world, this was a decline from 70% in 1980 and conforms to the stated goal of both 
parties to shift Aden's trade to the Soviet bloc as quickly as feasible. 


Communications 


South Yemen's Media Institute, founded in 1980, adopted in toto a curricu- 
lum drawn up by Moscow University. The Institute, where many Soviets teach, 
is still affiliated with a number of East European institutions.’ The Soviets are now . 
also building an earth station in South Yemen to link the latter to the Soviet 
Intersputnik satellite communications network, which will facilitate direct com- 
munications between the two countries and provide direct broadcasts to Aden.? 
East German experts have set up and continue to work in Aden's TV system and 
telephone centers. 1° 


Culture 


In the field of culture, the Soviet bloc provides personnel—such as the East 
German adviser for South Yemen’s theater—, frequent expert delegations, 
visiting troupes, films, and TV programs.!! A multi-team Soviet research mission 
is also conducting fieldwork within the framework of a cultural exchange program. 
Part of the mission's activities consists of compiling a tribal and ethnographic map 
of the Hadramawt and of Socotra Island.!2 


Education 


The Soviets also have a major presence in South Yemen's educational 
system. Curricula are based on Soviet models! and for a time at least there was 
even an East German adviser for the country's kindergarten system, which is 
modeled on ''the socialist system"'.!^ Numerous Soviet and East Europeans teach 
in South Yemen, including the University. They account for nearly half the 


8. Al-Raya, Apr. 29, 1984. 

9. 14 Uktubir, Aug. 2, 1984. 

10. 14 Uktubir Al-Usbu'i, Jan. 25, 1985. 

11. The reception afforded to Soviet materials, however, is not always encouraging. For 
example, a journalist chided the young Adeni audience for their inattention, loud conversations, and 
animal calls during the screening of a Soviet documentary on Lenin's life at the government-run 
Cinema Club, 74 Uktubir, Apr. 12, 1982. 

12. 14 Uktubir, Apr. 9, 1984. This can provide the researchers with first-hand knowledge of 
Who's Who in the tribal system and how it functions, as well as facilitate the establishment of contacts. 
Given the continuing importance of tribal politics in South Yemen, this knowledge could be of 
considerable importance to those who possess it. 

13. For example, the secondary-school curriculum, organized on a *'scientific Socialist basis,” 
was implemented gradually, beginning in 1975 and reportedly being completed in the 1983/84 school 
year, 14 Uktubir, Dec. 1, 1983. 

14. 14 Uktubir, June 4, 1982. 
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faculty at Aden's Law School. In addition, many South Yemenis have studied in 
the Soviet bloc. At present, there are over 1200 South Yemenis students in the 
USSR alone. Recently, moreover, Havana and Aden University signed a protocol 
to allow South Yemenis to continue their graduate studies in Cuba.!5 


Administration 


Soviet advisers are also present in key government ministries and otherwise 
monitor administrative activities.!6 Soviets and other East Europeans likewise 
provide advisers to South Yemen's mass organizations, such as the youth 
organization, the Yemeni General Women's Union, and The Confederation of 
Democratic Yemeni Unions (INID), to form their cadres and direct their activi- 
ties. Foreign personnel are also active in social services. The Cubans, for 
example, are central in Aden's Medical School and are found in hospitals and 
rural medical teams. 


The Party 


Perhaps of greatest significance is the Soviet role in the Yemeni Socialist 
Party, which was established in 1978 with the encouragement, if not insistence, of 
Moscow." In 1979, Moscow and Aden signed a protocol for wideranging Soviet 
help with YSP activities. According to the Soviets, this called for ‘‘a regular 
exchange of party delegations with the goal of informing each other on mutual 
experiences with party-organizational work, party control of economic construc- 
tion and political-educational activity with the masses and to cooperate in 
developing contacts between trade unions, youth, women's, and other social 
organizations, friendship societies, and peace and solidarity committees.’’ The 
Soviets have also set up the Higher Party School in Aden, with branches in the 
provinces, which has provided the cadre for the vanguard party, while the 
Komsomol have set up the Higher School for Youth Cadres. Soviet instructors 
still teach at both schools and over 20,000 South Yemenis have attended courses 
there. Others have studied in party schools in the Eastern bloc. The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and other East European parties are now building a new 
headquarters for the YSP Central Committee, scheduled to be completed in time 


15. 14 Uktubir, June 20, 1984. 

16. This monitoring can be quite close at times. In 1984, for example, the Soviets reportedly 
directed South Yemeni diplomatic posts abroad to furnish copies of cable traffic to them, Al-Wahda 
(Cairo), June 15, 1984. 

17. A Soviet commentary in 1978, for example, provided this prescriptive assessment for South 
Yemen: '*When the left wing gained power [ie. in 1969] its immediate tasks in the national-liberation 
revolution were unification of the country's national and patriotic forces and the creation of a 
vanguard party of the working people", V. Naumkin, "Southern Yemen: The Road to Progress", 
International Affairs (Moscow), January 1978, p. 65 (emphasis added). 
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for the upcoming YSP Congress in October, 1985. Moreover, Soviet bloc party 
delegations frequently visit Aden and ‘‘exchange experiences" with the YSP. 
* k o 

One can therefore conclude that ties between Moscow and Aden are 
numerous and close, and that the Soviet presence in South Yemen is extensive. In 
fact, the term that would best describe this presence is perhaps penetration.18 
There is hardly a sector that does not have a significant Soviet presence. This 
permits the Soviets to monitor events closely and to develop contacts at all levels 
in the country's power structure and society. Moreover, the Soviet presence in so 
many sectors is likely to have a cumulative inhibiting effect. 


SOVIET BENEFITS 
The USSR derives a number of benefits from its relationship with Aden. 
Military 


Perhaps the most evident tangible benefit is the access Moscow has to 
military facilities in South Yemen, which is strategically located astride the 
narrow strait of Bab Al-Mandab, between the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
South Yemen provides valuable support facilities and anchorages to the Soviet 
Navy—including nuclear submarines. Aden, in fact, is the port most frequently 
visited by the Soviet fleet in the Indian Ocean. Since November, 1978, Soviet 
IL-38/MAY aircraft have also flown reconnaissance and antisubmarine warfare 
missions—initially from Aden and subsequently from Al-Anad airfields—to mon- 
itor Western naval operations in the region. Moreover, Aden airport's runway is 
now being extended to 3500 meters. This could accommodate the longer-range 
TU-95 BEAR D reconnaissance aircraft which, if deployed, would extend Soviet 
coverage to Diego Garcia for the first time. Soviet operational forces and an air 
squadron are also based in South Yemen. The Soviets also have communications 
and intelligence collection facilities, including a naval communications center at 
Bir Fuqum. In addition, they have held maneuvers in the area, including naval and 
amphibious landing exercises. 

The Soviets also use South Yemeni facilities to transship arms to African 
states and movements.!? A new port is being developed at Nishtun, in Mahra, the 


18. An official from the Soviet Foreign Ministry, Valerii Sukhin, in an interview with the YSP's 
Al-Thawri (Aden), (Sept. 22, 1984), captured aptly the pervasive character of Soviet-South Yemeni 
relations: ‘‘Our relations are not merely multifaceted. They are characterized by tbeir completeness, 
by their ‘totality’. Do you understand what I mean? They are all-embracing.”’ 

19. For summaries of Soviet access to facilities and operations see Soviet Military Power 1984 
(Department of Defense, Washington, D.C., 1984), p. 125 and Soviet Military Power 1985 (Department 
of Defense, Washington, D.C., 1985), pps. 102, 104, 118, 128. 
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easternmost region of the country. Nishtun is often mentioned by South Yemeni 
sources in tandem with the upgrading of the nearby airfield of Al-Ghayza. Should 
the Soviets receive access to this complex as well, it would improve considerably 
their air and naval deployments in the Indian Ocean. The Soviets, moreover, 
could presumably rely on the air, naval, and air defense assets they have 
transferred to South Yemeni forces to help monitor and affect Western military 
operations in the area. 


Diplomatic Support 


Aden also provides diplomatic support to Moscow in regional and inter- 
national fora. While South Yemen can do little of a tangible nature and has limited 
weight in such circles, it is nevertheless the only Arab country, and one of the few 
in the Third World, upon which Moscow can rely so thoroughly for support. 
Aden, for example, has supported unreservedly Moscow's 1984 Middle East 
peace initiative and other regional Soviet proposals such as those for the ‘‘Indian 
Ocean peace zone” and the complete removal of the West's military presence in 
the Middle East.?? Aden has even been willing to defy the regional consensus by 
backing, for example, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979 and strongly 
supporting the Karmal regime since then. 

Moreover, South Yemen sees its relationship with the Soviet Union as a 
"strategic alliance” and provides broad backing to Moscow accordingly, whether 
at the UN and other international bodies or by supporting diplomatically such 
regimes as that of Nicaragua or Grenada under Bishop. Issues on which Aden has 
supported Moscow vocally and which are more salient to the latter than to Aden 
have included those of the neutron bomb, the Strategic Defense Initiative, the 
shooting down of the Korean airliner, Cambodia, and the boycott of the 1984 
Olympics.?! South Yemen's stand in the Non-Aligned Movement, with its tilt 
toward Moscow, also benefits the Soviet Union. 


Ideological Model 


As the only Arab state with a Marxist regime, South Yemen also represents 
an ideological victory for the Soviet Union, validating Soviet pronouncements 
that this is the trend for the region and that Soviet theory and practice are correct. 


20. In practical terms, South Yemen has tried to marshal the support of regional states for 
Soviet initiatives, calling, for example, for a regional conference to study *'the elimination of all foreign 
bases’’, and by holding a conference in Aden in February 1982 on ‘‘The Middle East problem and the 
dangers of the imperialist military buildup.”’ 

21. Most recently, South Yemen has backed the Soviet position on the Papal plot trial and, in 
late 1984, the South Yemeni Lawyer’s Union petitioned the Italian government on behalf of the 
Bulgarian defendants. 
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Moscow hopes that South Yemen is only the first of the Arab states to embark on 
this path and views it as a model for the others to follow.?? As mentioned earlier, 
South Yemen is one of a very small number of Third World countries which the 
Soviets have labelled as ‘‘oriented toward Socialism.’’ South Yemen, in fact, has 
gone further along this path than other states in this category and can serve as ''an 
example” for how others should proceed in the Third World in general.23 South 
Yemen, moreover, can serve as a ''laboratory" for the Soviets’ strategy of 
promoting their system. As noted, the Soviets did not participate in the initial 
seizure of power by the NLF so that aspect of South Yemen's experience may not 
be replicable elsewhere in the Third World. However, the Soviet role in the 
regime's subsequent radicalization, building of a Socialist system, and strength- 
ening of ties with Moscow may be. Because of this role as a model, it is 
presumably important for Moscow that South Yemen retain its present orienta- 
tion. 

Realistically, however, the ideological influence of the South Yemeni model 
elsewhere is rather limited. Aden's media, for example, are unable to cover even 
all of South Yemen, much less compete with the more developed electronic and 
print media from elsewhere in the region. Moreover, it is unlikely that the 
thousands of South Yemeni migrant workers in the Gulf will act as agents for 
Aden's ideology. Given South Yemen's lackluster record in development, it is 
more likely that dissidents in the Gulf—as well as South Yemenis—will be drawn 
to militant Islam rather than to Aden's experiment. 


Regional Lever: Extent and Limits 


South Yemen, however, represents a foothold and potential lever which 
Moscow could use should it one day feel that more active destabilization of the 
conservative regional states, particularly Aden's neighbors on the Peninsula, are 
called for. 

This is not to suggest that South Yemen is necessarily, or even can act as, a 
military proxy, to be used by the Soviets. There are, in fact, significant limitations 
to Aden's playing an effective role even on the Peninsula. First of all, South 
Yemen is one of the world's poorest countries, with an annual per capita income 
of $323 (1984) and a population of just over 2 million, most of whom are still 
illiterate. Moreover, the military balance increasingly favors the other Peninsula 


22. One Soviet study from 1978 noted that South Yemen's ''experience ... exerts a 
revolutionizing influence on the entire Arab national liberation movement and facilitates its activa- 
tion,” Valerii Vorobyov, Politicheskaya i gosudarstvennaya sistema NDRI (Moscow, Nauka, 1978), 
p. 5. Indeed, more recently, Aden's experience has been seen as germane even beyond the Arab 
world: “‘it exerts significant influence on the activities of the revolutionary-democratic forces in other 
liberated countries which have embarked on the path of Socialist orientation’’, Guskov, p. 68. 

23. Guskov, pp. 3, 15. 
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states. Coupled with the geographical barriers which separate South US. Yemen 
from the surrounding countries, this makes it unlikely—barring major Soviet 
support—that Aden will pose a major conventional military threat to its neigh- 
bors, with the possible exception of the YAR. 

Perhaps of most significance is that, under present circumstances, an openly 
aggressive foreign policy by South Yemen would probably run counter to other, 
more important, Soviet interests in the region, and it is not likely that Moscow 
would encourage Aden in that direction. The Gulf states, the YAR, and above all 
Saudi Arabia, are greater prizes than South Yemen and are the probable long-term 
objectives of Soviet policy. Overt moves against them by Aden are not likely to 
be successful in any case and, if perceived as being supported by Moscow, would 
serve to drive them closer to the US. Only in the case of the YAR might a threat 
from Aden increase Soviet influence, as the Soviets are already present there in 
the form of arms and advisers with which Sanaa hopes to thwart its southern 
neighbor. 

South Yemen's unconventional capabilities, on the other hand, could pose a 
more credible threat. In the past, Aden has provided backing for international 
terrorism (Red Brigades, Baader Meinhof, IRA) and for insurgencies, including 
those against the YAR and Oman, in the form of training, safehaven, arms, 
advice, and logistics support, and on occasion *'volunteers". Although Ali Nasir 
has largely shut this down as part of his policy of rapprochement with Aden's 
neighbors, it would likely be revived if the hardliners regain power. Given the 
potentially destabilizing effect this could have in the region, this could be a benefit 
for the Soviets in pursuing wider regional goals. Dissident movements such as the 
anti-Sanaa regime National Democratic Front (NDF), the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Oman (PFLO), and the Saudi and Sudanese Communist Parties 
have retained at least an organizational presence in South Yemen. Should internal 
instability develop in nearby states at some time in the future, South Yemeni 
support for these movements could be reactivated and become significant in 
exploiting the situation.?* While pursuing improved official relations with states in 
the area, the Soviets, in fact, have recently also reasserted their support for 
regional Marxist subversive movements.25 


24. Since Numayri's overthrow in April 1985 and the subsequent political turmoil, in fact, Aden 
has given considerable support, verbally at least, to the Sudanese Communist Party. 

25. For example, among the participants of a conference of Middle East leftist parties and 
movements, held in January 1985 in Cyprus and publicized by Pravda (Jan. 22, 1985), and thus 
apparently sanctioned by Moscow, were the Saudi Communist Party and the Bahrain National 
Liberation Front. 
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THE IMPACT ON SOUTH YEMEN 


South Yemen can also point to a number of benefits which accrue thanks to 
its relationship with the USSR. By the same token, however, this also creates a 
marked dependence on Moscow and places considerable leverage in the hands of 
the latter. 


Security 


Perhaps the most significant benefit is the security which the USSR can 
provide to the Aden regime against both internal and external threats, through its 
provision of arms, training, security personnel, and advice.?9 The Soviets also 
serve Aden as a counterbalance to the Saudis and North Yemenis. Even if South 
Yemen had a different regime, it is likely there would be friction with its neighbors 
along the undemarcated borders. The Soviets have a substantial military presence 
and a proven ability to deploy forces rapidly to South Yemen.?’ Of course, this is 
not an unmixed blessing for the Adenis, as it can also be used by the Soviets as 
a lever in the internal political balance, particularly given the Aden regime's 
endemic factionalization and the likelihood that one or more factions could be 
found to ask for direct Soviet support. The threat of such an intervention—though 
a measure of last resort —is nevertheless a real one and is likely to influence the 
calculations of South Yemenis. 


Economic Aid 


In addition, as seen above, the USSR and its allies have provided significant 
economic and technological aid. While the amounts may be less than Aden had 
hoped for, this nevertheless represents an important input in the context of South 
Yemen's weak economy. Soviet terms have been quite favorable, with a reported 
maximum of 3% interest.28 The other side of the coin, however, is that the USSR 
has become a dominant factor in the local economy and its aid has engendered a 
real dependence on Moscow. 


26. For example, while visiting East Germany, Ali Nasir remarked that ‘‘Our friendship with 
the USSR ànd the other Socialist countries is a decisive factor for the consolidation of a progressive 
system in our country", 14 Uktubir, Nov. 11, 1984. Moscow's willingness to shore up the regimes of 
Ethiopia and Angola must be encouraging to Aden. 

27. In late 1979, for example, the Soviets in 36 hours airlifted elements of seven divisions, 
equivalent to two full divisions to South Yemen, Colin Legum, Haim Shaked, and Daniel Dishon, eds., 
Middle East Contemporary Survey, 1978-79, (New York, Holmes & Meier, 1980), p. 65. 

28. 14 Uktubir Al-Usbu'i, Feb. 8, 1985. After the devastating 1982 floods, moreover, the 
Soviets agreed to refinance South Yemen’s repayments. From time to time, Moscow also grants other 
dollops of aid, such as the agreement in January 1985 to supply 47 tons of sugar to South Yemen—37 
tons as a *'loan'' and 10 tons for free. 
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Ideological Reassurance 


Finally, Moscow provides the Aden regime a ready-made, cohesive, ideo- 
logical blueprint and symbols for the overall development and restructuring of the 
state, while at the same time reassuring the regime that it can retain its power in 
the process. The orthodox hardliners in Aden, such as Ali Ba Dhib, in particular 
look to Moscow as the main source of ideological guidance.2? Moreover, South 
Yemen's continuing relationship with the USSR and its allies provides the Aden 
regime with a sense of acceptance, moral support, and international legitimacy. 
The regime can feel that it is not isolated, and is instead part of a broader 
ideological movement and grouping of nations. It also receives reassurance that it 
is following a correct and successful path. In fact, the South Yemeni media 
presents the Soviet experience in glowing terms, in part at least to validate to its 
domestic public and regime's own adherence to similar policies. 

The Soviets, of course, have actively promoted South Yemen's adoption of 
their model. In great part, this has stemmed from Moscow's disappointment with 
earlier “‘progressive’’ Third World regimes. Some had fallen to military coups 
(Ghana, Ben Bella's Algeria, Indonesia). Others had simply veered away from 
Moscow (Egypt, Somalia, Peru). With this in mind, Soviets have seen stability as 
possible only if there is a thorough remolding of each country's society. In this 
case the Soviets have urged a state-controlled economy—including the national- 
ization of land—, the destruction of traditional loyalties and values, the mobili- 
zation of the population on the basis of socio-economic loyalties, and the 
formation of a Marxist-Leninist state system and a vanguard party.39 Indeed, it 
appears that South Yemen has followed Soviet advice in broad terms on how to 
restructure its economy, society, and government. Thus, central planning was 
introduced and a dominant state sector developed through nationalization. 
Although the public sector still accounted for only 51.3% of the country's GDP in 


29. Ali Ba Dhib, in fact, has criticized ‘‘some’’ who see the USSR only as a source of arms and 
economic aid, Al-Thawri, Jan. 27, 1984. Likewise, according to Salim Salih, a member of the YSP 
Politburo, speaking of the goal of establishing a Socialist society: ‘‘its living ideal is embodied in our 
world today in the USSR and other countries in the Socialist family. We in the PDRY look for 
inspiration to the experience of building Socialism in these countries", Al-Thawri, Feb. 16, 1985. 

30. One Soviet observer, writing in 1978, underlined the imperative for restructuring South 
Yemen's society: 

“The ideological function—consisting of the liquidation of the colonial heritage in the fields of 
education and culture, and the inculcation of a world view of the ruling classes or social groups in the 
consciousness of all members of society—is a vitally important activity for a government having a 
socialist orientation”, (Vorobyov, op. cit. p. 74). 

According to a Soviet expert on the country, V. Naumkin, in fact, ‘‘it is said that one of the most 
important conditions for the success of the revolution in South Yemen was the utilization of the 
experience of the Socialist countries", in ‘‘Demokraticheskii Iemen na puti sotsyalisticheskoi 
orientatsii’’, in Noveyshaya Istoriya Iemena, 1917-1982, g.g., (Moscow, Nauka, 1984), p. 205. 

On the restructuring of society, see N. Cigar, ‘State and Society in South Yemen," Problems of 
Communism, May-June 1985, pps. 41-58. 
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1982, this was an increase from 38.7% in 1973. Likewise, much of the agricultural 
land has been nationalized, although this sector accounted for only 41.4% of the 
agricultural product in 1982, as compared to 39.5% in 1973. Of significance, 
however, is that some of the land, as noted, is organized on the model of the 
Soviet kolkhoz or collective farm. Moreover, the Aden regime hopes to reduce 
and eventually eliminate the private sector altogether. 

Aden's implementation of this strategy has led to the presence of Soviets in 
virtually every sphere of society. The fact that the South Yemeni state system, at 
least formally, is based on a Soviet model—with a centralized, hierarchical 
structure and a similar process of relations among the Presidium, Council of 
Ministers, Supreme People's Assembly, mass organizations, and Party—also 
means that the Soviets are familiar with its functions and symbols. This makes it 
easier for them to operate in South Yemeni politics and to know how and where 
to exert leverage. This includes the YSP, a Marxist-Leninist cadre party, which is 
central to decision-making in South Yemen, and in which the Soviets have played 
a considerable role. 


MOSCOW AND ALI NASIR MUHAMMAD 


Does the Soviet presence and South Yemeni dependence, however, translate 
into Soviet influence on South Yemeni policies? 

For example, one could maintain, with arguable plausibility, that the Aden 
regime would have undertaken the same changes in the country's economy or 
society even without Soviet prompting, due to its own evaluation of the merits of 
the measures. To gauge the extent of influence, therefore, it would be more 
fruitful to examine an area of conflict rather than one of plausible congruent 
interest. Perhaps Moscow's relations with Aden under current strongman Ali 
Nasir Muhammad can serve to highlight the link which exists between Soviet- 
South Yemeni bilateral relations and domestic politics. This relationship also 
illustrates what policies the USSR would like South Yemen to follow and what 
influence it can exert to achieve that end. 

The pro-Moscow hardliner Abd al-Fattah Ismail, who ruled South Yemen 
from 1978 to 1980, had come to power through a coup involving the ouster and 
execution of his predecessor, Salim Rubayyi‘ Ali. Ali, a populist radical, leaned 
toward China rather than toward the USSR and had come increasingly to favor 
nonalignment for South Yemen. Since the mid-70s, moreover, he had begun to 
improve relations rapidly with Aden's neighbors and the West. It appears, in fact, 
that in his quest for union with the YAR he was prepared to make concessions in 
South Yemen's domestic system, including blocking the formation of a vanguard 
party as desired by the radicals and Moscow. In the fighting between Ali and his 
rivals during the 1978 coup, Soviet and Cuban forces apparently intervened 
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directly on the side of the latter, facilitating Ismail's victory. His short rule was to 
lead to a significantly closer relationship between Aden and Moscow. 

When Ismail and his supporters were ousted by the more pragmatic Ali Nasir 
Muhammad in a coup within the YSP in 1980, the Soviets were apparently willing 
to accept the new regime. One can surmise that Moscow felt that Ali Nasir would 
not contradict key Soviet interests, even though his Marxism was tempered by 
Yemeni nationalism and he was not as close to Moscow ideologically as Ismail. 

Ali Nasir's coup occurred in February 1980, just as the Soviets were 
becoming preoccupied in Afghanistan and were anxious to allay the recently 
heightened anti-Soviet mood of Saudi Arabia and other states of the region which 
this invasion had aroused. This factor probably helped him obtain Moscow's 
consent—even if reluctant—to his takeover. Moreover, the program adopted by 
the YSP under Ali Nasir's leadership at the Extraordinary Party Congress in July 
1980, just after the coup, stressed ideological continuity and his intention to 
preserve Aden's existing ties to Moscow. 

One of Ali Nasir's principal goals, however, has been to mobilize new 
financial and technical resources from abroad in order to carry out the country's 
development plans and to help consolidate the regime's position. Since the main 
untapped sources of potential aid—the oil-rich Arab states and the West—were 
unlikely to be forthcoming without signs of “good faith"', Ali Nasir toned down 
his predecessor's rhetoric and confrontational policy vis-a-vis South Yemen's 
neighbors.?! 

Domestically, the Arab states have urged a more tolerant policy toward 
religion and the private sector in South Yemen. In part in response to this, the 
application of Socialist measures became more relaxed under Ali Nasir than had 
been the case under Ismail, and there has been greater foreign paticipation in the 
economy. 

Ali Nasir's rapprochement with his neighbors and the accompanying moder- 
ating trends at home seem to have aroused doubts in Moscow about the general 
trends in South Yemen and of Ali Nasir's ability to withstand foreign blandish- 
ments. The USSR apparently did not oppose Aden's search for aid abroad as 
such, provided it did not lead to a weakening of South Yemen's ties with Moscow 
or affect the country's internal system to make it less Socialist. In 1984, however, 
Moscow began to feel that ties between Aden and its neighbors were threatening 
to become too close—with possibly adverse effects on South Yemeni-Soviet 
ties—and expressed its displeasure publicly.32 We can assume that it also did so 


31. Since 1982, for example, Ali Nasir has drawn down South Yemen's support for the NDF 
and PFLO, thus improving previously tense relations with the YAR and Saudi Arabia and establishing 
relations even with Oman—formerly a particular target of Aden's ire—for the first time. 

32. A major Pravda article in 1984, for example, reminded readers of Saudi Arabia's allegedly 
continuing role in training South Yemeni emigres opposed to the Aden regime (Apr. 2, 1984), 
indicating that the latter should be cautious in its dealings with Riyadh. Similar warnings of the dangers 
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officially in its contacts with the South Yemen government. 

Likewise, the relaxation of Socialist measures gave Moscow cause to worry 
whether a ‘‘blurring’’ of South Yemen's domestic system and a retreat from its 
commitment to Socialism were in process. In particular, Moscow soon began to 
express its disapproval of the increased freedom allowed to the private sector. A 
Soviet journalist visiting Aden, for example, noted that ‘thawkers ply their simple 
wares right on the sidewalk, "3? hinting that the regime was lax in its enforcement 
of its ideological duties vis-à-vis the private sector. Evaluating Aden's policy of 
allowing returning workers to open a small business, one Soviet expert expressed 
his scepticism that this would have a positive result: ‘‘Naturally this [ie. its utility] 
will depend on the effectiveness of state control, the state sector's strength, the 
strength of party influence on the state apparatus and, ultimately, on whether the 
party implements its leading role in society.’’34 The Soviets have been particularly 
sensitive to a foreign economic presence, warning that this could **undermine the 
progressive transformations in the country, support elements of local capital in 
the form of the private sector, and deepen the financial and technical dependence 
of democratic Yemen.''55 

The Soviets have also been critical of Ali Nasir's lax commitment to the 
YSP's development and the YSP, for example, was reminded of the need to pay 
greater attention to *'the consolidation [of its] ideological, political, and organi- 
zational unity.''36 Indicative of the USSR's disappointment with Ali Nasir was the 
relatively low-key welcome accorded to him when he visited Moscow in October 
1984, and which contrasted with the considerable publicity given to the YAR 
president whose visit followed shortly thereafter. 

To counter these trends, however, Moscow has been able to benefit from, 
and to actively exploit, the existing factionalism within the YSP. Both the 
pro-Moscow hardline ideological faction (led by the two Ba Dhib brothers, Abu 
Bakr and Ali) and opportunists (such as the Defense Minister Salih Muslih Qasim 
and YSP Central Committee member Ali Antar) have been opposed to Ali Nasir 
and his pragmatic faction for different reasons. This has given rise to a power 
struggle which has still not been resolved. Although the opposition to Ali Nasir 
has tribal and personal as well as ideological causes, the USSR has benefitted 
from its consequences. Ali Antar, for example, whose power base is tribal and is 
probably even less committed to Marxism than Ali Nasir, has apparently sought 
Soviet support against the latter.37 Soviet delegations are reported to have met 
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posed by South Yemen's neighbors have continued by the Soviets, eg. Pravda, June 13, 1985. 

33. Izvestiya, Nov. 19, 1983. 

34. Naumkin, Noveyshaya istoriya, op. cit., p. 212. 

35. Guskov, op. cit., p. 48. 

36. Pravda, Nov. 14, 1983. The Soviet press has also reported that in Hadramawt (the second 
most populous governorate), the YSP is ‘‘still relatively small", another implicit criticism of Ali Nasir, 
its General Secretary, Pravda, Mar. 31, 1985. 

37. During one meeting, Ali Antar (along with Abu Bakr Ba Dhib) reportedly offered Moscow 
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with Ali Antar, Abu Bakr Ba Dhib, and Qasim, at various times, including when 
Ali Nasir was out of the country in 1984. 

The pro-Moscow faction has represented the USSR's complaints openly. Ali 
Ba Dhib, for example, took a thinly-veiled swipe at Ali Nasir's attempted policy 
of greater balance between the two blocs, when he criticized “those who would 
place the USSR and the US in the same basket or on the same plane”, and asked 
pointedly ‘‘What is this pragmatism which these days is being called for in more 
than one form and under more than one screen?’’38 In early 1984, at a meeting of 
the YSP Central Committee, Ali Nasir was accused of being ‘‘impotent from an 
ideological point of view” and calls were heard for the return of Ismail.3? That 
basic questions of domestic development were at stake is suggested by Ali Nasir's 
admission that *'the question of the development of new forms of property, that 
is the public and the cooperative sectors, played a big role in the debates of the 
Central Committee". Perhaps indicative of the YSP's unsettled state was its 
failure to attend a major meeting of Middle East leftist parties held in Cyprus in 
January 1985. 

Moreover, recent shifts in power within the government have been to the 
detriment of Ali Nasir. In 1984 and 1985, a number of pro-Ismail hardliners who 
had been ousted in 1980 have been rehabilitated and reacquired official positions, 
including some on the YSP Politburo and Central Committee. In the February 
1985 government shakeup, Ali Nasir himself ‘‘resigned”’ one of his three posts— 
that of Prime Minister, which he had held for fourteen years. Ismail, who had been 
appointed in late 1984 as head of the Preparatory Committee for the YSP Congress 
scheduled for October 1985 (normally a function of the YSP's General Secretary) 
returned to Aden in March 1985, despite Ali Nasir's opposition. The jockeying for 
power is likely to intensify as the Congress approaches. Indicative of the gravity 
of the challenge to Ali Nasir is the fact that he has tried to rehabilitate Salim 
Rubayyi' Ali's defeated partisans as a counterweight to the resurgent radicals. 
The power struggle, in fact, has degenerated into violence at times, with 
attempted (and some successful) assassinations of the protagonists and armed 
clashes among their supporters, including in the military .49 


increased military access in South Yemen, Al-Wahda, June 15, 1984. This runs explicitly counter to Ali 
Nasir's reluctance to honor Soviet requests for such access. Ali Antar seems to be continuing in this 
vein, going out of his way to compliment Moscow at a recent military ceremony by noting that ‘“‘the 
USSR does not differentiate between Al-Anad or Al-Ibar [South Yemeni military bases] and Soviet 
Kirghizia’’, and thus suggesting he is seeking to draw the Soviets in deeper, Al-Raya, Mar. 10, 1985. 
It is unlikely, however, that Ali Antar ultimately wants the hardline faction to come out on top either, 
as tribally-based leaders like himself would be eliminated. 

38. 14 Uktubir Al-Usbu'i, Jan. 27, 1984. 

39. Al-Siyasah (Kuwait), June 28, 1984; Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Middle East 
and Africa, July 2, 1984, p. C/6. Interviewed Shortly thereafter about rumors of splits within the YSP 
leadership, Ali Nasir acknowledged that *'it is natural if there are contradictions or conflicts”, but he 
reassured his readers that ‘the minority will submit to the majority", 14 Uktubir, June 21, 1984. 

40. Most of the reporting of this violence is found in the emigre press. However, there are 
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Although Moscow seems willing to cooperate with tribally-based leaders 
such as Ali Antar, it is improbable that the Soviets would be in favor of their 
consolidation in the long run. For the present, however, they serve a useful 
purpose in the anti-Nasir coalition. The Soviets are probably willing to see Ali 
Nasir remain in power—provided they can ensure he follows policies more in line 
with their strategic interests. This would have the advantage of continuity and 
avoid the uncertainties involved in a coup. Ali Nasir may be expected to try to 
consolidate his own power at the October YSP Congress by eliminating his rivals. 
It is not clear whether the Soviets would view this as an unacceptable challenge 
to their own influence in South Yemen or if they would accept this, provided their 
own interests were guaranteed. 

Among the consequences of the struggle so far has been a marked increase of 
ideological material in the South Yemeni media, particularly on the Soviet 
experience of building Socialism. The more radical YSP ideologues likewise have 
gained in visibility. The regime has also put additional emphasis on the role of 
mass organizations and the Party. Emigre sources, moreover, claim that training 
for dissidents, such as the NDF, has been resumed.*! Ali Nasir himself, probably 
enjoying less room for maneuver, and anxious to refurbish his credentials with the 
USSR and to preempt his rivals, has adopted a more radical pose. In a speech in 
December 1984, for example, he portrayed the foreign threat to South Yemen in 
more menacing terms than had been done the last few years.*? He has also gone 
out of his way to reassure the Soviets that he has no intention of distancing himself 
from Moscow. In fact, he was apparently willing to offend Arab sensibilities by 
formally recognizing the Afghan regime in September 1984. Similarly, in the 
domestic arena, Ali Nasir's rhetoric has become more radical. In the working 
paper he presented at the 14th Plenum of the YSP Central Committee in February 
1985, for example, he lashed out in uncharacteristic language against '*middle and 
rich peasants” and proposed measures to deal with them. 


pedum i a 
occasional confirmations on this in South Yemeni sources as well. For example, an obituary of a 
political officer ‘‘killed in the line of duty’’, appeared in Al-Raya, the official military newspaper, Apr. 
8, 1984. 

41. Sawt Al-Janub Al-Yamani (Cairo), Sept. 30, 1984. Al-Wahda, May 15, 1985, claims that 
Ismail has been personally involved in sponsoring their activities since his return. Reportedly, before 
his return to Aden, Ismail had met with Salih Muslih Qasim (a strong supporter of the NDF) and had 
promised him that the NDF would be reactivated if he returned; Al-Alam (London), July 14, 1984. 

42. Speaking to the Army commanders, Ali Nasir noted that "developments in the regions 
neighboring our country confirmed and still confirm that the imperialist and reactionary circles are 
continuing to strengthen their aggressive military capabilities for aggressive intentions which are a 
secret to no one”, 14 Uktubir, Dec. 30, 1984. 

43. ‘We will continue along the path of consolidating the strategic alliance with the USSR and 
the other Socialist countries", 14 Uktubir, Feb. 18, 1985 or ‘‘We are an inseparable part of. . . . the 
camp of democracy, peace, and Socialism"', interview with Al-Nahj magazine (Aden), found as 
supplement to Al-Thawri, May 5, 1984, p. 56. 

44. 14 Uktubir, May 12, 1985. 
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While the USSR's precise involvement in the current power struggle is not 
yet clear, Moscow has benefitted from its results so far and has played an active 
role, whether directly or through its clients and allies. As indicated already, Soviet 
envoys apparently have met with anti-Nasir elements in Aden. Moreover, 
Moscow encouraged Ismail—the key player in the anti-Nasir movement within 
the YSP—who had been in exile in the Soviet Union for several years, to become 
more active, for example by having him reemerge in public in 1984, and allowing 
him to meet with Arab politicians visiting Moscow^5 and eventually to return to 
Aden. Given the fact that Soviet influence in the YSP is probably greater than in 
other arenas, it is perhaps not coincidental that this has been one of the principal 
foci of the anti-Nasir movement. 

What this suggests is that Moscow does not have complete control over 
South Yemeni affairs. There is, in fact, some give-and-take in the relationship 
between the two countries, and it is reasonable to assume that Ali Nasir, or other 
potential South Yemeni leaders, would want to retain as much independence as 
feasible. By the same token, it is doubtful whether Moscow seeks or needs 
day-to-day oversight and blatant, overt control over Ali Nasir, or any South 
Yemeni leader, on every issue. In some instances, Soviet and South Yemeni 
policy interests are already congruous. The system adopted by Aden, as noted, 
also orients South Yemen toward Moscow. However, even when interests are not 
shared and key issues are involved, the Soviets can rely on existing ties—such as 
the arms supply or economic aid—to narrow Aden's policy options, or it can 
intervene more directly. As seen from the modification of Ali Nasir's policy of 
moderation—which had been his central policy initiative—at Soviet behest, 
Moscow apparently can generate sufficient leverage to get its way. 


OUTLOOK 


What are the prospects for the Soviet-South Yemeni relationship? A break by 
the Aden regime with the USSR is unlikely at this time. On the one hand, both 
sides derive significant benefits from the relationship. Finding another source 
willing to supply arms in the quantity and at the level of sophistication received 
from the Soviets would be a major consideration for Aden. Neither the West nor 
Saudi Arabia, which has shown reluctance about arming the non-Marxist Y AR for 
geopolitical reasons, would be realistic options. Similarly, no other country is 
likely to be willing to commit itself to guarantee the Aden regime's security 
against domestic challenges to the extent the USSR would. If anything, this need 
will probably intensify, particularly if the Islamic revival, of which there are 


45. Al-Alam, July 14, 1984. 
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numerous signs, continues to expand and provides the framework for opposition 
to the regime. 

Moreover, Aden will have difficulty finding another source willing to provide 
it with equivalent amounts of economic aid. Although Saudi Arabia and the other 
Gulf states could do so, they would likely require in return that Aden further relax 
its control over the private sector and allow greater religious freedom, which 
could prove unsettling to the regime's political control. While in the early days 
after independence South Yemen also obtained assistance from China, and still 
continues to receive some, the latter's means are extremely limited and cannot in | 
any way be considered a viable alternative to Soviet aid. 

South Yemen's political system will also continue to be a significant factor in 
its orientation toward Moscow. Given the regime's interest in retaining its internal 
cohesion and monopoly over power, it is unlikely to shed its Marxist-Leninist 
ideology and open the political system to other forces. The retention of this 
ideological framework of reference will be a significant factor in the continuation 
of the Soviet-South Yemeni relationship. 

To be sure, there are indications that the average South Yemeni does not 
particularly like the Soviets and their allies stationed in his country. Moreover, 
the quality of Soviet aid has at times engendered complaints by South Yemeni 
officials and, in fact, even in government ministries university degrees from 
Socialist countries apparently are treated as being worth less than those obtained 
elsewhere. Anti-Soviet sentiments may become more intense among the popula- 
tion if the Islamic revival movement continues to expand. Moreover, one can 
surmise that at least some in the regime may be sensitive to propaganda from 
neighboring states and emigres to the effect that Aden is too pliant to the Soviets. 
While all this may lead to more limited visibility of the Soviets in South Yemen, 
it is less likely to have a major effect on their actual presence or influence, given 
the overall context of the bilateral relationship. 

Even if it wanted to, it is unlikely that Aden could veer away from Moscow. 
As seen above, the latter has developed such an extensive presence in South 
Yemen and has penetrated its system so thoroughly that it would be extremely 
difficult to throw the Soviets out. The parallel with the situation in Egypt under 
Nasser and Sadat is misleading. The Soviet presence in Egypt was never as 
pervasive as it is in South Yemen. There is also a qualitative difference in that the 
Egyptian socio-political system was never remolded on a Marxist-Leninist pattern 
and no Marxist-Leninist vanguard party was ever established, so that Moscow 
was never able to develop the leverage that it enjoys in South Yemen. 

Neither is it likely that Aden could move even as far as Algeria has under 
Benjedid toward a more genuine nonalignment. First, by harping on a supposedly 
imminent US threat, Aden finds it easier to legitimate its close ties to the USSR, 
which contribute to the regime's internal security. Moreover, Salim Rubayyi‘ 
Ali's intention in this direction, in part, led to his overthrow in 1978. Even Ali 
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Nasir's limited initiative of a more pragmatic, less confrontational, approach to 
South Yemen's neighbors and the West quickly caused concern in Moscow. The 
latter has been able to place strict limits on, if not derail, this initiative. In fact, it 
appears that Moscow in this case did not have to use all of the levers of influence 
available. 

To be sure, other Marxist regimes—Yugoslavia, Albania, and China—have 
been able to distance themselves sharply from Moscow, even when the latter's 
influence had been strong at one time. However, in all these cases the regime had 
come to power and consolidated its control largely through its own efforts, with 
the USSR playing a secondary role. While it is true that the NLF achieved power 
in South Yemen on its own, without Soviet support, the regime of today is not the 
same as the NLF in 1967, especially so after the coups of 1969 and 1978, in which 
more moderate factions were jettisoned. The development of the regime as it 
exists today has certainly been aided and guided by the USSR. Indeed, as noted, 
direct Soviet and Cuban intervention helped Ismail to overthrow Salim Rubayyi* 
Ali in 1978, leading to a more radical and more pro-Moscow regime. In addition, 
Soviet participation and advice have been instrumental for the regime's consoli- 
dation. In that perspective, one cannot consider it in the same category as the 
other Marxist regimes which eventually broke with Moscow, and one can 
conclude that Aden's prospects for independence are not as good as in the other 
cases noted bere. 

South Yemen has pinned great hopes on finding oil to solve its economic 
problems and the recent oil discoveries in North Yemen have no doubt encour- 
aged Aden. Should oil also be found in the South, this would likely facilitate the 
regime's consolidation efforts, but its effect on Aden's relations with the USSR is 
less clear. What is probable is that the Soviets would seek to be involved in that 
sector and, indeed, signed a new oil exploration agreement with Aden in January 
1985. Moreover, while a new source of wealth could free South Yemen from its 
concerns about eliminating all prospects of Gulf state aid—and from the 
accompanying pressures for moderation—the Aden regime would still have to 
look to the USSR for the arms and internal security support it requires. South 
Yemen, in fact, could then afford to absorb even larger amounts of Soviet arms 
and, overall, Moscow probably would view the retention of its influence in the 
country as of even greater importance than now. 

How will the current power struggle in South Yemen affect the relationship? 
Should Ismail and the hardliners eclipse or replace Ali Nasir, this would likely 
have a significant impact on Aden's relations with the USSR. Given Ismail's 
ideological leanings, he is likely to be more energetic than Ali Nasir in his 
implementation of a Socialist system at home. Moreover, Ismail would be unlikely 
to engage in even the modest sort of flirtations with his neighbors which Ali Nasir 
has carried out and which have worried the Soviets. Instead, based on his past 
performance, Ismail could be expected to intensify Aden's anti-Western stance 
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and to strengthen its ties to Moscow.‘ One result could be expanded Soviet 
access to facilities in South Yemen and even formal basing rights. 

On the question of Yemeni unity, both the radicals and the moderates in Aden 
would avoid union with North Yemen until the present regime in Sanaa also 
became ‘‘democratic”’ or until the balance of power had shifted to South Yemen. 
Ali Nasir, despite lip service to unity, has arrived at a modus vivendi with the 
Sanaa regime. Ismail, on the other hand, would probably return to a more 
aggressive policy, as he and many of his coterie are originally from the North and 
an emphasis on the unity of the Yemens serves to legitimize their position in the 
South Yemeni power structure. Even if Ali Nasir remains in power, he may feel 
compelled to make greater gestures of support for the anti-Sanaa NDF and the 
hardliners are likely to have more input into policy. His room for maneuver is 
likely to diminish and he is likely to become more radical and more accommo- 
dating toward the Soviets in order to outflank his domestic rivals and to allay 
Moscow's doubts. There is likely to be a legacy of resentment in the Ali Nasir 
camp toward the USSR for its support of his rivals, whatever the outcome of the 
current struggle. However, given the combination of congruous interests and 
pervasive Soviet presence, a major realignment in the current Soviet-South 
Yemeni relationship is unlikely in the near future. 


46. Ismail's rise to power in 1978, for example, quickly led to closer Soviet-South Yemeni 
relations. That same year, inter alia, he signed a protocol with Moscow to help build the new vanguard 
party, and expanded Soviet access to facilities. The following year, he signed a Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation and gained observer status for Aden in COMECON. The Soviet presence in the 
civilian sector also expanded rapidly. 
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been the case, and what the consequences will be if we persist in this... suicidal 
course. There can be no more urgent topic for American citizens to consider. 
—Prof. Noam Chomsky, M.LT. 
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Chronology 


April 16, 1985-July 15, 1985 


ABBREVIATIONS: 


AN, Arab News 

CSM, Christian Science Monitor 

FBIS, Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
Daily Report—Middle East & North Africa and 
South Asia 

JP, The Jerusalem Post 

LM, Le Monde 

MEED, Middle East Economic Digest 
MEES, Middle East Economic Survey 

NYT, The New York Times 

TDN, Turkish Daily News 

WP, The Washington Post . 

WSJ, The Wall Street Journal 


Arab-Israeli Conflict 


(See also, Algeria, Syria) 


1985 
Apr. 15: The Israeli Cabinet voted 13 to 12 to 
permit Minister Without Portfolio Ezer Weizman 
to go to Cairo as a special envoy of Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres. Likud Leader and Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir opposed the trip. 4/16 NYT 

US Assistant Secretary of State Richard Murphy 
met with Peres and Shamir in Jerusalem as part of 
“exploratory” efforts to promote the Middle East 
peace process. [4/16 JP] 
Apr. 16: Weizman met with Egyptian President 
Husni Mubarak in Cairo and said afterwards that 
prospects for an Egyptian-Israeli summit confer- 
ence were ‘‘very good." Murphy met a group of 
Palestinian leaders from the occupied territories at 
a cocktail party at the US Consulate in Jerusalem, 
where they gave him a petition which said they 
consider the PLO to be the sole legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people. [4/17 WP] 
Apr. 17: Murphy met with Peres in Jerusalem and 
said the US would only get involved in Egyptian- 
Israeli relations if it were requested to do so by 
both sides. [4/17 FBIS] 

Murphy met with Mubarak in Cairo at the begin- 
ning of a three-day visit to Egypt. [4/18 FBIS] 

In Jerusalem, an Israeli soldier was sentenced to 
life in prison for a missile attack on a busload of 
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Palestinians in October 1984, in which one person 
died and ten were wounded. He was also convicted 
of throwing a hand grenade into a Palestinian cafe 
in Jerusalem in Sept. 1984, wounding four people. 
[4/18 WP] 

Israeli planes attacked a reported Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) base 
in the Biga‘ Valley, and Israeli forces searched two 
Shi'i villages in the western sector, rounding up 
their male inhabitants for questioning. Three Arabs 
were also killed in a clash with Israeli Army forces 
in the eastern sector. [4/18 JP] 

Apr. 18: Israeli authorities freed 37 of approxi- 
mately 1100 Lebanese prisoners held in Israel. 
[4/19 NYT] 

An Israeli court imposed jail sentences of from 
25 months to three years on three members of a 
Jewish underground organization who pleaded 
guilty to various acts of terrorism against Arabs, 
including an attempt to blow up the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem. [4/19 JP] 

The Israeli military government in the West 
Bank closed Bethlehem University after a raid on 
the campus in which ''political material" was 
seized. [4/20 NYT] 

A 12-year-old Arab boy was shot and killed and 
another wounded when several hundred demon- 
strators clashed with Israeli security forces in 
Gaza. [4/20 WP] 

Apr. 20: At least 200 Palestinians were arrested as 
rioting continued in Gaza following Israeli retalia- 
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tion against a Palestinian who shot and killed an 
Israeli army officer on Apr. 17. [4/21 JP] 

Murphy arrived in Baghdad for talks with Iraqi 
officials. [4/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 21: In a speech before the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee in Washington, Secretary 
of State George Shultz said that Arab leaders were 
responsible for the continued suffering of the Pal- 
estinians because they refused to support direct 
negotiations between Jordan and Israel. [4/22 
NYT] 

Apr. 22: In Washington, Arab League Secretary 
General Chadli Klibi called on the US to take 
advantage of ‘‘new positive elements" in Arab 
attitudes towards Middle East peace and to use its 
influence to bring about a permanent settlement. 
[4/23 WP] 

The Israeli military command announced that 
the Israeli Navy had sunk a boat carrying 28 armed 
men off the coast of Israel on Apr. 18, and that 20 
had drowned. [4/22 WP] 

The commandos whose vessel was sunk by the 

Israeli Navy were Fath members loyal to Yasir 
‘Arafat, according to Israeli and Fath officials. 
[4/23 WP] 
Apr. 23: In an interview, two Palestinians captured 
from the Fath vessel said their mission had been to 
hijack a bus in order to bargain for the release of 
150 Palestinians held in Israeli jails. [4/24 JP] 

President Hafiz al-Asad met with Murphy in 
Damascus. [4/23 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: An Israeli soldier died of wounds suffered 
in a Lebanon bomb attack three weeks before. 
[4/26 JP] 

Apr. 25: Arabs in East Jerusalem staged a one-day 
strike to protest the apparent revenge killing of an 
Arab taxi driver on Apr. 22. [4/26 JP] 

Egyptian Chargé d' Affaires Muhammad Basyiini 
told Jerusalem radio that Egypt would not agree to 
a summit with Israel until Israel withdrew com- 
pletely from Lebanon, steps were taken towards a 
comprehensive peace, and Israel agreed to accept 
arbitration on the Taba problem. [4/26 FBIS] 
Apr. 26: ‘Arafat denied the PLO had accepted 
Murphy's proposal for non-PLO members to par- 
ticipate in a dialogue with the US and reiterated the 
PLO's demand for a direct role. [4/29 FBIS] 

State Department officials said Murphy's two- 
week trip had failed to obtain an agreement for 
direct talks between Israel and Jordan, but that 
Shultz would stop in Egypt and Jordan when he 
visited Israel in May. [4/27 NYT] 

Apr. 28: The Israeli government announced it 
would lift restrictions on currency imports by indi- 
viduals into the occupied territories beginning May 
1. [4/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: Peres became the first Israeli prime min- 
ister to tour the Arab section of Jerusalem since the 
city was captured in the 1967 war. He promised 
equal treatment to Palestinians. [4/30 WP] 
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Israeli troops pulled out of the Tyre region, 
completing the second phase of Israel's withdrawal 
from Lebanon, and Defense Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin said Israel would only protect villages inside 
the border security strip. [4/30 JP] 

Apr. 30: King Husayn said in an interview that it 
was up to the US to support Jordan's recent peace 
initiative with the PLO, and that ‘‘American cred- 
ibility is nearing its final test.” [5/1 WP] 

May 1: Israeli forces killed four Shi'i guerillas they 
said were mining a road inside the Israeli security 
zone. [5/2 NYT] 

May 6: Israeli soldiers distributed leaflets describ- 
ing new regulations in their security zone. Accord- 
ing to the rules, no one will be permitted to carry 
weapons without a permit or to hunt in the security 
zone. In addition, vehicles are required to travel 
with at least two riders, and walking outside vil- 
lages in the zone after dark is forbidden. [5/7 JP] 
May 7: The New York Times said that the US had 
reportedly agreed to hold talks with a Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation as long as it does not include 
PLO members. [5/8 NYT] 

“Arafat and Husayn conferred in Amman on joint 
Palestinian-Jordanian diplomatic action. [5/8 FBIS] 
May 8: Five Palestinian guerrillas reportedly head- 
ing towards Israel were killed after their rubber 
dinghy was sunk by the Israeli Navy off the coast 
of Tyre. [5/9 WP] 

Three key PLO officials, Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man, Salah Khalaf, and Farüq Qaddümi, said only 
declared PLO members chosen by PLO leaders 
could represent Palestinians in talks with US offi- 
cials. [5/9 NYT] 

Bir Zayt University reopened, two months after 

Israeli authorities closed it following a raid on a 
pro-PLO exhibition. [5/9 AN] 
May 10: Shultz arrived in Israel on a two-day visit 
and met with Shamir, who affirmed Israel's oppo- 
sition to participation by Palestine National Coun- 
cil (PNC) members in any Jordanian-Palestinian 
peace delegation. [5/10 FBIS] 

Israel radio reported that four new settlements 

would be established in the West Bank in the next 
four months. [5/11 WP] 
May 12: After talks in Cairo with Mubarak, Shultz 
met with Husayn in ‘Aqaba, but the talks report- 
edly did not lead to any agreement on Palestinian 
representation in new Arab-Israeli peace talks. 
[5/13 FBIS] 

The first group of Egyptian tourists in three years 
arrived in Israel. [5/14 FBIS] 

May 13: Shi'a leader Nabih Birri called for in- 
creased resistance operations against Israel. [5/14 
FBIS] 

May 14: In an interview, ‘Arafat said he would 
accept UN Resolution 242 if the US explicitly 
endorsed the Palestinian people’s right to self- 
determination. [5/15 NYT] 

An Israeli delegation led by Avraham Tamir, 
director general of the Israeli Cabinet, arrived in 


Cairo for talks on various issues, including Taba. 
[5/15 FBIS] 

Israel issued identity cards to residents of the 

security zone in southern Lebanon. [5/15 JP] 
May 15: Shultz said the US remained opposed to 
Palestinian self-determination if it meant an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state, but that he welcomed 
signs the Palestinian attitude toward Israel might 
have shifted. [5/16 WP] 

A woman from Kiryat Arba was wounded when 
a bus came under automatic gunfire between 
Halhul and Hebron. A curfew was imposed on 
Halhul. [5/16 JP] 

May 17: ‘Arafat and Husayn discussed joint action 
during talks in Jordan. [5/20 FBIS] 

After three days of talks, Egypt and Israel agreed 
on a timetable to repatriate to the Gaza Strip 5000 
Palestinians separated from their families in 1982 
when Israel returned almost all of the Sinai to 
Egypt, and Egypt agreed to let Israel search for the 
bodies of soldiers missing since the 1967 war. 
However, talks on the Taba issue failed to achieve 
progress, and no date was set for the next meeting. 
[5/20 FBIS] 

May 18: The Phalanges militia announced it would 
close its office in Jerusalem, ending 10 years of 
collaboration with Israel, and said it was moving its 
fighters from Jazzin and the border area in southern 
Lebanon to Beirut. It also called for a meeting by a 
multifactional security committee to discuss a 
Beirut ceasefire. [5/19 NYT] 

May 20: Israel freed more than 1150 Arab prison- 
ers, including many convicted of serious crimes, in 
exchange for the release of three Israelis captured 
during the Lebanon war. The move prompted 
widespread criticism in Israel, especially from set- 
tlers in the occupied territories and the families and 
supporters of Jews held on anti-Arab terrorism 
charges. [5/20 WP] 

May 21: In the wake of the prisoner swap, Minister 
Ariel Sharon called for the release of Jewish under- 
ground members. Labor party politicians opposed 
Sharon, and Mapam leader Elazer Granet said calls 
for amnesty were ‘‘blackmail.”’ [5/22 NYT] 

The Japanese government said it had urged Is- 
rael not to release Kozo Okamoto, a terrorist from 
the Japanese Red Army. Okamoto’s release and 
the freeing of other terrorists continued to provoke 
controversy in Israel. [5/22 NYT] 

Defendants in the Jewish underground trial fired 

their lawyer and said they would not try to defend 
themselves, a week after three judges ruled that the 
defendants’ views on security conditions in the 
occupied territories were irrelevant to the case. 
(5/22 JP] 
May 22: Peres reportedly made clear that he would 
break up the national unity government if the 
Likud forced the Cabinet to free members of the 
Jewish underground or used the Knesset to pass 
legislation freeing them. [5/23 JP] 


May 23: Sharon said remarks by Samuel Lewis, the 
US ambassador to Israel, indicating that Sharon 
had described plans for an invasion of Lebanon as 
early as 1981, were ‘‘a blatant lie.” [5/23 FBIS] 

Two Palestinians convicted of terrorism in 1982 
and released as part of the recent prisoner ex- 
change, who had opted to stay in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank, left for Jordan following 
harassment by Jewish settlers. [5/24 JP] 

One of the 27 original defendants in the Jewish 
terrorist trial pleaded guilty following plea bargain- 
ing, bringing the number of convictions to ten. 
[5/24 JP] 

May 24: The State Department confirmed Lewis' 
charges against Sharon. [5/25 WP] 

An IDF spokesman said security forces had 
recently arrested 30 members of a PFLP cell re- 
sponsible for a number of attacks in the Ramallah 
district. [5/24 FBIS] 

May 27: Egypt's oil minister arrived in Israel on the 
first visit by an Egyptian cabinet minister since 
1982. [5/28 CSM] 

Jewish settlers in the occupied territories put up 

“wanted” posters showing recently released Arab 
prisoners, and warning all freed prisoners to leave 
the area as quickly as possible. [5/28 JP] 
May 28: Israeli settlers began a campaign to con- 
vince Palestinian mukhtars to pressure Arabs re- 
leased in the prisoner exchange to leave the terri- 
tories. [5/29 JP] 

Jsrael freed 249 Shi'a detainees transferred in 
April from Ansàr camp to a prison in Israel. [5/30 
WP] 

May 29: King Husayn arrived in Washington for 
talks with Reagan and other US officials on Middle 
East peace prospects. [5/29 NYT] 

The Knesset defeated motions to set up a com- 
mission of inquiry into the invasion of Lebanon. 
[5/30 NYT] 

Husayn told Reagan the PLO is prepared to ` 
negotiate with Israel on terms that recognize its 
right to exist, and US officials indicated the US 
might end its objections to peace talks under the 
"umbrella" of an international conference that 
would include the Soviet Union. [5/30 WP] 

A special Cabinet committee rejected the advice 
of the Israeli state archivist and upheld the contin- 
ued secret classification of state papers dealing 
with Israeli expulsion of Arab communities and 
expropriation of Arab property during the 1948 
war. [5/30 JP] 

Israeli authorities said some Israeli troops would 
remain in southern Lebanon even after the final 
Israeli withdrawal, and that they would retaliate 
swiftly against any attacks over the border. [6/1 
NYT] 

Israeli officials arrived in Cairo to resume talks 
on Taba. [5/30 AN] 

May 30: The Taba talks ended after one day with 
no agreement, and the sides retired to report back 
to their governments. [5/31 JP] i 
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Peres said Husayn’s call for an international 
conference was ‘‘nothing more than a device to 
evade direct negotiations with Israel.” [5/31 NYT] 

The State Department said the US wanted to 

hear the PLO ‘“‘publicly and unequivocally” accept 
UN Resolutions 242 and 338 before it would meet 
with PLO representatives. [5/31 NYT] 
May 31: The Jerusalem Post reported that the 
Israeli Army had begun to use ‘‘iron fist” tactics 
inside the security zone in southern Lebanon and 
had demolished at least ten houses belonging to 
villagers suspected of ‘‘anti-Israeli activities.” 
[5/31 JP] 

Attorney General Yitzhak Zamir decided to 
bring charges against journalist Amnon Kapeliuk 
for illegally visiting Jordan in March 1985. [5/31 JP] 

In a news conference after Husayn's four-day 
visit to Washington, Shultz said prospects for 
Middle East peace were significantly improved, 
and indicated the US was willing to meet with PNC 
members who were not affiliated with the PLO. [6/1 
NYT] 

June 1: Several thousand Peace Now demonstra- 
tors protested in Jerusalem against any clemency 
for members of the Jewish underground. [6/2 JP] 
June 2: A group of Jewish settlers met secretly near 
Ramallah to discuss ways to derail any future 
peace talks with Jordan, and wives of defendants in 
the Jewish terrorism trial ended a hunger strike, 
saying they had received assurances their hus- 
bands would be.freed after the trial. [6/3 JP] 

Shultz sent a message to Peres, asking Israeli 
support for projected American talks with a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation as a step toward 
direct talks with Israel, and Peres was reported to 
have given implicit backing for such talks. [6/3 
NYT] 

Peres said Israel would complete its withdrawal 

from Lebanon by 2 June, the third anniversary of 
the invasion. [6/3 NYT] 
June 3: Peres said Israel would meet a Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation without PLO members and 
would not ‘‘search the mind” of any delegates 
regarding their attitude toward the PLO. In Lon- 
don, Shamir said the PNC could not be separated 
from the PLO. [6/4 JP] 

Attorney General Zamir rejected calls for a stay 
in proceedings against the defendants in the Jewish 
terror trial. [6/4 JP] 

Israeli and Southern Lebanon Army (SLA) 

troops raided two villages in southern Lebanon, 
demolishing five houses and arresting dozens of 
men, reportedly in response to an increase in 
violence against the Israelis and their allies. [6/4 
NYT] 
June 4: Leaders of Jewish settlements in the occu- 
pied territories demanded that Israel annex the 
territories before it negotiates with Jordan. [6/5 JP] 
June 5: Three men were charged in the slaying of 
an Arab taxi driver on April 22. [6/6 JP] 
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Rabbi Moshe Levinger was fined for damaging 

placards and threatening demonstrators at a li- 
censed protest by the Committee for Solidarity 
with the University of Bir Zayt in July 1983. [6/7 
JP] 
June 6: The Washington Post reported that King 
Husayn had outlined in talks in Washington the 
week before a four-stage process leading to Arab- 
Israeli peace talks: 1) a preliminary session be- 
tween the US and a Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion excluding PLO representatives, and a public 
statement from the US supporting ‘‘self-determina- 
tion" for the Palestinians in the context of a 
Jordanian-Palestinian confederation; 2) a second 
US meeting with a Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion including PLO officials; 3) an international 
conference and 4) direct Arab-Israeli negotiations. 
The US also reportedly rejected a list of Palestin- 
ians suggested by the PLO, including high-ranking 
PNC members, and called for the inclusion of those 
"truly dedicated to nonviolent, negotiated solu- 
tions.” [6/6 WP] 

Senior Israeli defense officials said the major 
reason for the delay in the final withdrawal of all 
troops from Lebanon was the ‘‘sudden and unex- 
pected disintegration" of the SLA. [6/7 FBIS] 

Birri said he would join forces with Palestinian 

guerrillas if Israel kept troops in southern Lebanon 
or insisted on maintaining a security zone there. He 
also said Shi'i fighters would attack across Israel's 
northern border if Israel continued raids on Leba- 
nese territory. [6/7 NYT] 
June 7: In Washington, Jordanian Foreign Minister 
Tahir al-Masri said Soviet officials had told him the 
USSR would be interested in attending a Middle 
East peace conference, but one held under joint 
US-Soviet, rather than UN, auspices. [6/7 WP] 

He also said the PLO had given up the idea of an 
independent Palestinian state when it agreed to a 
confederation with Jordan. [6/7 JP] 

In an interview, ‘Arafat refused publicly to ac- 

cept UN resolutions 242 and 338, saying he wanted 
the US to recognize Palestinian rights first. [6/7 
WSJ] 
June 9: During Yemeni-Palestinian meetings in 
Aden, PFLP’s (Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine) George Habash and DFLP’s Nayif 
Hawatimah agreed on an initiative calling for-ef- 
forts to foil the Jordan-PLO accord and restore 
PLO unity. [6/11 FBIS] 

In a letter to Shultz, Peres said Israel opposes 
talks between the US and a joint Palestinian- 
Jordanian delegation because they could jeopar- 
dize direct negotiations with Israel. [6/10 WP] 
June 10: The Jerusalem Post said the Israeli Army 
was continuing is "iron fist" policy in southern 
Lebanon and that eight homes of suspected anti- 
Israeli activists had been destroyed in the past 
several days. [6/10 JP] 

An Israeli reserve soldier was found dead in the 
western Negev and was believed to have been the 


victim of a ‘‘terrorist cell’’ active in the Gaza Strip. 
[6/11 JP] 

Peres outlined a five-stage plan for peace nego- 
tiations, criticizing that put forward by Husayn as a 
ploy to gain US recognition of the PLO, but saying 
that a **change of atmosphere” in the Middle East 
might make serious talks possible. The Peres plan 
ruled out preliminary talks between the US and a 
joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation and called 
for a "narrow Jordanian-Palestinian and Israeli 
team” to prepare the agenda for a peace confer- 
ence with the ‘‘support’’ of the permanent mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council. [6/11 WP] 

Two katyusha rockets fired from Lebanon fell in 
the Galilee, hours before Israel withdrew its last 
combat forces from Lebanon, leaving behind an 
undisclosed number of ‘‘patrols, advisers and ob- 
servers." [6/11 NYT] 

The Palestinian Popular Struggle Front and a 
group calling itself the ‘‘Border Strip Forces” 
claimed responsibility for the katyusha attacks, 
and Israeli troops returned to the security strip to 
search for those responsible. [6/11 FBIS] 

June 12: The Knesset voted to approve the Peres 
peace plan. [6/13 CSM] 

June 13: Jerusalem radio said Husayn had broken a 
promise to announce an end to the state of war with 
Israel as soon as negotiations begin, which was to 
have led to an end to Israeli opposition to US arms 
sales to Jordan. [6/13 FBIS] 

Egypt’s foreign minister welcomed the Peres 
plan as a positive effort but expressed reservations 
about certain aspects of the proposal. [6/14 NYT] 
June 14: ‘Amman radio announced that the PLO 
had officially rejected the Peres peace plan. [6/18 
FBIS] 

June 16: Peres failed to win a majority in the inner 
cabinet vote on submitting the Taba dispute to 
arbitration. [6/18 JP] 

June 17: ‘Arafat arrived in ‘Amman for talks with 
King Husayn on joint action for Middle East peace. 
The two leaders agreed to intensify contacts in 
Europe, beginning with France. [6/18 FBIS] 

June 18: Israeli and SLA troops arrested 19 Shi‘a 
men in the village of al-Tayri after a rocket attack 
on a militia position in the security zone. [6/19 
NYT] 

June 19: Peres and Shamir met for an hour, but 
failed to reach agreement on the Taba dispute. 
Shamir rejected calls for international arbitration 
and advocated a nonbinding conciliation process 
instead. [6/20 WP] 

Ha‘aretz reported that 100 Ethiopian families 

would be settled in the occupied territories, in 
contravention of Israeli promises to the US. [6/20 
FBIS] 
June 23: The Jerusalem District Court completed 
13 months of hearings in the Jewish terrorism trial. 
Verdicts were expected to be announced in July. 
[6/24 JP] 


‘Arafat and Jordanian officials denied Kuwaiti 

press reports that Jordan. was permitting the estab- 
lishment of Fath military. bases in Jordan, and 
Shamir warned that any such action would jeopar- 
dize peace efforts. [6/24 FBIS] 
June 24: Israeli security forces said residents of 
Druze villages in the Golan Heights had begun 
carrying out terrorist attacks against Israeli Army 
and civilian targets. [6/24 JP] 

A seven-year-old boy was wounded when he 
stepped on a bomb hidden near a bus stop in 
Jerusalem. [6/25 JP] 

A PLO group claimed responsibility for the 
blast. [6/25 FBIS] 

June 27: A Jordanian-Palestinian delegation met in 
Paris with French officials, who stressed that the 
encounter involved ‘‘a useful exchange of views,” 
and not ‘‘negotiations.”’ [6/29 LM] 

July 1: A Jordanian-Palestinian delegation met with 
Pope John Paul II at the Vatican. [7/2 AN] 

July 4: Husayn and Mubarak conferred in 'Aqaba, 
and Husayn said he expected a US meeting with a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation in the near future. 
[7/5 WP] 

Two Arabs from the Golan Heights were sen- 
tenced to three years in jail for spying for Syria. 
[7/6 AN] 

July 5: Police clashed with demonstrators protest- 
ing the closure of a Palestinian convention in East 
Jerusalem. [7/6 AN] 

July 6: Two Jewish men were arrested following 
the discovery of an arms cache in a West Bank 
settlement. [7/7 JP] 

July 8: Two Arabs who confessed to the murder of 
a Jewish couple in June were arrested, and their 
families' houses were demolished. [7/10 JP] 

July 10: Beirut radio said Israeli planes raided two 
Palestinian camps near Tripoli. Israeli reports said 
the attacks were against guerrilla bases. [7/10 
FBIS] 

Ten people were reported killed and 29 wounded 
in the raids. [7/11 NYT] 

An Israeli court found 15 Jewish men guilty of 
terrorist acts against Arabs in the occupied territo- 
ries. Three of the defendants were convicted of 
murder. [7/11 WP] 

July 11: Four young Arabs from the Gaza Strip 
were convicted of plotting to bomb the US Em- 
bassy in Tel Aviv. [7/12 NYT] 

Shamir called the convicted Jewish terrorists 
“excellent boys who erred,” and said they should 
be pardoned. [7/12 WP] 

July 13: The PLO reportedly submitted a list of 10 
to 15 Palestinians, to be given by Jordan to the US, 
for consideration as participants in talks aimed at 
ending the Arab-Israeli conflict. [7/14 NYT] 

July 14: Shultz said he had received the list of 
Palestinians but declined to reveal their names. 
(7/15 CSM] 
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Petroleum Affairs 
1985 


May 3: The semiannual OAPEC Ministerial Con- 
ference opened in Baghdad. [5/7 FBIS] 
May 4: The 3rd Arab Energy Conference, ‘‘Energy 
and Arab Cooperation," opened in Algiers. [5/7 
FBIS] 
May 6: After a meeting of OPEC oil ministers in 
Taif, the Nigerian minister said Saudi Arabia's 
King Fahd had threatened to pump five million 
barrels a day into the oil market if other members 
refused to curb overproduction. [6/7 AN] 
July 3: OPEC sources denied a Kuwaiti report that 
a majority of its members had agreed to cut the 
price of light crude and trim production. [7/4 WP] 
July 5: In Vienna, the beginning of OPEC's semi- 
annual conference was delayed as oil ministers 
held informal preliminary talks on how to prevent a 
further decline in oil prices. [7/5 FBIS] 
July 6: At the Vienna OPEC meeting, Saudi Oil 
Minister Ahmad Zaki Yamānī demanded that 
OPEC accept a new quota system that would 
enable Saudi Arabia to produce more oil. [7/7 WP] 
The oil ministers failed to agree on measures to 
bolster prices, despite a Mexican warning that it 
might cut its prices the following week. [7/7 NYT] 
July 7: After three days of consultations, OPEC oil 
ministers failed to agree on new production quotas 
to soak up the oil glut and adjourned without 
declaring a formal session. New talks were planned 
for 22 July. [7/8 WP] 


Regional Affairs 


General 
1985 


Apr. 23: President Husni Mubarak of Egypt, King 
Husayn of Jordan, and Sultan Qabüs bin Sa'id of 
Oman met in ‘Aqaba, Jordan to inaugurate a ferry 
service between 'Aqaba and Nuwayba, Egypt and 
to discuss Mideast problems. [4/26 NYT] 

Apr. 24: Athens radio reported that a Panamanian 
ship, the Mariner 2, had struck an ‘‘explosive 
device” in the Red Sea 350 miles north of Jidda. 
[4/24 FBIS] 

May 4: The Kuwaiti news agency reported that 
Morocco's King Hassan had interceded to improve 
Tunisian-Libyan relations and that his efforts had 
led to the end of radio broadcasts from Libya 
urging Tunisians to massacre their Jewish compa- 
triots and seize their belongings. [5/6 FBIS] 

May 10: In Portugal, a Palestinian was acquitted of 
the murder of PLO moderate 'Isàm Sartàwi in 1983 
but was sentenced to three years in prision for 
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entering the country with a false passport. [5/11 
WP] 

May 19: The New York Times reported that Islamic 
Jihad had rejected a Kuwaiti offer to release 17 
prisoners in exchange for the release of four Amer- 
icans kidnapped in Lebanon. [5/19 NYT] 

May 30: The PLO denied responsibility for an 
explosion in front of the residence of the Syrian 
ambassador in Rabat that completely destroyed a 
diplomatic vehicle. [5/31 FBIS] 

June 10: Kuwait protested to the Syrian govern- 
ment over an anti-Kuwait demonstration in 
Damascus because of Kuwait's support of Iraq in 
its war with Iran. [6/11 AN] 

June 11: Syria recalled its ambassador to Kuwait, 
reportedly after Kuwait deported several Syrians. 
[6/12 FBIS] 

June 18: Two Lebanese Shi'is on trial in Spain 
admitted they had shot and wounded a Libyan 
diplomat in Madrid in Sept. 1984. [6/20 NYT] 
June 23: British authorities deported eight Syrian 
Shi'is held since June 12 under the Prevention of 
Terrorism Act, suspected of involvement in terror- 
ist activities in Bahrain. [6/24 AN] 

June 26: Iraq broke diplomatic ties with Libya, and 
Iraqi officials condemned Libya's decision to es- 
tablish a joint political and military committee with 
Iran as well as Libya's supply of missiles to Iran. 
Libyan radio urged the Arab League and the Is- 
lamic Conference Organization to expel Iraq in 
view of its dealings with Egypt. [6/27 FBIS] 

June 27: King Husayn reiterated Jordan's support 
for Iraq and condemned the Libyan-Iranian alli- 
ance. [6/28 FBIS] 

July 1: Gunmen wounded two people in the Madrid 
office of Alia, Jordan's national airline, just after a 
bomb exploded at the British Airways office 
nearby, killing a woman and wounding 27. [7/2 
NYT] 

July 3: In Beirut, Black September and the Revo- 
lutionary Organization of Socialist Muslims 
claimed responsibility for Monday’s attacks on 
airline offices in Madrid, one of which was believed 
to have been aimed at TWA’s offices. [7/4 WP] 
July 7: Foreign ministers of the GCC began meet- 
ings in Abha, Saudi Arabia. [7/8 AN] 

July 9: The GCC ministerial council concluded its 
1Sth session and reiterated its determination to 
bring the Iran-Iraq war to a peaceful end. [7/10 AN} 


Iran-Iraq War 
(See also, Regional Affairs: General, Iran) 


1985 


Apr. 16: Iraq said its warplanes hit a “very large 
naval target" in the Persian Gulf, and Lloyd’s 
Shipping Intelligence Service confirmed that the 
Cypriot-registered Kypnos had been hit. [4/17 WP] 
Apr. 18: In a speech on Iranian Armed Forces Day, 
Ayatallah Rohallah Khumayni condemned calls for 


peace as a ‘‘new development” in Iran, and ac- 
cused those calling for peace with Iraq of sedition. 
[4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 19: The Iranian news agency said Iraq had 
used chemical weapons against Iranian troops on 
April 16 and 17. [4/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 20: A UN diplomat said that a weeklong de 
facto truce, which had stopped bombing of ships in 
the Gulf, was due to a unilateral decision by Iraq to 
facilitate a new peace initiative. [4/21 AN] 

Apr. 24: Iraq's news agency said lraqi planes 
raided a ‘‘large maritime target” near Iran's Kharg 
Island. [4/24/ FBIS] 

Iraqi planes attacked a ‘‘Iarge maritime target" 
near Kharg Island, according to a military commu- 
nique broadcast by Baghdad radio. [4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 25: Ahvaz radio reported Iraqi artillery at- 
tacks on the cities of Abadan and Khorramshahr. 
[4/26 FBIS] 

The Iraqi Air Force raided two ‘‘very large 
maritime targets" near Kharg Island, according to 
Baghdad radio. [4/26 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: MEED reported an historic mosque in 
Isfahan, parts of which are 1250 years old, was 
seriously damaged in an Iraqi air raid. [4/26 
MEED] 

Apr. 27: Iraqi warplanes raided a large ship near 
Kharg Island, according to an Iraqi report quoted 
by the New York Times. [4/28 NYT] 

Apr. 28: An Iranian statement welcomed the UN 
Security Council condemnation of chemical weap- 
ons use but criticized the council for refusing 
directly to blame Iraq. [4/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: Forty-two disabled Iraqi POWs released 
by Iran were repatriated through Ankara, Turkey. 
[4/30 WP] 

Apr. 30: An Iranian military spokesman denied 
Iraq’s allegations that Iran had shelled Mandali and 
Biyàrah in Iraq. [4/30 FBIS] 

May 1: A Turkish oil tanker in the Persian Gulf, the 
Burak M, was hit by a rocket fired from Iraqi jets, 
bringing to 67 the number of ships reported raided 
by Iraq in 1985. [5/2 NYT] 

May 2: The sister of Iranian President ‘Ali 
Khaman‘t arrived in Baghdad, saying she had fled 
Iran with her children in order to join her husband, 
dissident Shaykh ‘Ali Tehrani, in Iraq. [5/3 NYT] 

Iranian warplanes attacked two Liberian and 
Japanese supertankers in the Gulf, striking the 
former, the Nordic Trader. [5/3 AN] 

May 5: Iraqi reports said Iraqi jet fighters had 
raided two ships in the Persian Gulf. [5/6 NYT] 
May 13: A military spokesman announced that 
Iraqi planes had destroyed a large maritime target 
near Kharg Island. [5/14 FBIS] 

May 17: Iraqi President Saddam Husayn said Iraq 
would observe a 31-day ceasefire during the holy 
month of Ramadan, provided Iran publicly agreed 
to do likewise. [5/20 FBIS] 

An Iraqi military spokesman said Iraqi war- 
planes hit a large naval target near Kharg Island, 


and that Iraqi troops killed 50 Iranians in a raid on 
the Maysan sector the previous night. An Iranian 
communique said Iranian forces repelled an Iraqi 
assault on the southern front. [5/20 FBIS] 

May 18: The Washington Post reported that Ira- 
nian leaders were split over whether the fall of 
Saddam should be a precondition for ending the 
war. Speaker ‘Ali Akbar Hashimi Rafsanjani and 
Foreign Minister ‘Ali Akbar Vilayati were report- 
edly in favor of ending the war without insisting on 
it, while President Khamàn'1 and Prime Minister 
Mir Husayn Musavi held that his ouster was nec- 
essary. [5/18 WP] 

May 20: Iraqi radio broadcasts expressed regret at 
Iran's rejection of a Ramadan ceasefire beginning 
May 21, and reported that Iraqi planes hit a large 
naval target near Kharg. [5/21 WP] 

May 21: Iraqi planes attacked three pumping sta- 
tions inside Iran, breaking a several-week lull in 
strikes against nonmilitary targets. [5/22 WP] 

May 23: Iranian warplanes bombed Iraq's power 
plant at Dukàn in Irbil Province, inflicting ''se- 
vere” damage, according to Iran's news agency. 
[5/23 FBIS] 

Tehran radio said Iranian planes had launched a 
second raid on Iraqi electrical installations, hitting 
a power station at Zubayr. [5/24 FBIS] 

May 25: Iraqi radio blamed Iran for an assassina- 
tion attempt on Kuwait’s leader, Shaykh Jabir 
al-Ahmad Al-Sabah, and said Iraq would raid tar- 
gets in Tehran in reprisal. [5/26 WP] 

May 26: Iraqi planes and missiles attacked Tehran 
and seven other Iranian targets in retaliation for 
alleged Iranian complicity in the assassination at- 
tempt. Iranian spokesmen denied the charges and 
said Iran had retaliated by staging an air raid on the 
Iraqi city of al-Amara in southern Iraq. [5/27 NYT] 
May 27: Iran and Iraq stepped up air strikes against 
each other’s towns. Iranian reports said Iranian 
planes raided five Iraqi towns, and Iraqi spokes- 
men said 192 sorties had been carried out by Iraqi 
warplanes against Iran. [5/28 WP] 

May 28: An Iranian missile exploded in Baghdad, 
but reportedly caused little damage, and Tehran 
was hit by Iraqi aircraft. [5/29 NYT] 

May 29: Iraqi warplanes reportedly hit Tehran and 
Tabriz, and a West German cargo ship was hit by 
an Iranian rocket. The Iraqi news agency said 
Iranian attacks on Basra killed three schoolgirls 
and wounded 27 others. [5/30 NYT] 

May 30: Iraqi planes attacked the Iranian oil termi- 
nal on Kharg Island and also hit the Iranian towns 
of Isfahan and Hamdan, while Iraqi spokesmen 
claimed Iraqi planes hit a very large naval target in 
the Persian Gulf. From Tehran, official spokesmen 
claimed successful Iranian attacks on oil installa- 
tions in southern Iraq. [5/31 NYT] 

June 1: A Panamanian-registered Hong Kong 
freighter, the Oriental Importer, was hit by rockets 
from warplanes believed to be Iranian, setting it on 
fire. One crew member was reported dead and two 
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missing. Iranian and Iraqi sources announced raids 
on each other's capitals, and Tehran's Mehrabad 
airport was reportedly hit. [6/2 WP] 

June 2: Iraqi planes successfully raided a large 
maritime target near Kharg Island, according to a 
military spokesman, who also claimed two raids of 
Tehran on the same day. Iranian reports said ‘‘a 
number of people” were killed in the attacks. [6/3 
FBIS] 

June 3: Iraqi warplanes hit Tehran and Kharg 
Island oil terminal and attacked an Iranian petro- 
chemical complex at Bandar Khumayni. Iran 
claimed its artillery destroyed part of the train 
station at Basra. [6/4 NYT] 

June 4: Iraqi warplanes attacked Tabriz, Isfahan 
and Hamid, according to Iraqi reports, and the 
Iranian news agency said Iranian artillery had 
blasted ten Iraqi towns. It also claimed that 
ground-to-air missile batteries had been installed 
around Tehran to ward off Iraqi attacks. [6/5 WP] 
June 6: Iranian troops struck nine miles into Iraq, 
and Iraqi air raids on Tehran and other cities killed 
at least 33 people. An Iranian spokesman said Iran 
would begin using chemical weapons in the war. 
[6/7 NYT] 

Iranian radio reported ‘‘at least 300” casualties 
in Iraqi missile attacks on two border cities and 
called for UN action to halt Iraqi attacks on civilian 
centers. [6/7 AN] 

June 8: The Iranian press agency said Iran 
launched a ''massive" attack on Iraqi territory 
killing or wounding 500 Iragis, in retaliation for 
Iraqi air raids, and Iraqi reports said Iraqi war- 
planes raided five Iranian towns. [6/9 NYT] 

June 9: The Iranian press agency said at least 78 
were killed in an Iraqi air raid on a Kurdish refugee 
camp in Azerbaijan Province, while one person 
died in Abadan and more in Tehran after Iraqi 
attacks. [6/10 NYT] 

A huge explosion shook Baghdad. The Iranian 

press agency said it was caused by an Iranian 
missile. Iraqi planes attacked Ilam, near the Iranian 
border, and killed 14 in Paveh, Kurdistan. [6/11 
NYT] 
June 11: In an interview, Mahdi Bazargan, leader 
of the Liberation Movement of Iran, said the war 
with Iraq hurt **the economic, political and military 
interests” of Iran, and that most Iranians and some 
' of Iran's leaders oppose the continuation of the 
war. [6/11 CSM] 

Baghdad radio said Iraqi jets hit a large maritime 

target near Kharg Island. [6/12 FBIS] 
June 12: An Iraqi military spokesman said Iraqi jets 
hit nine Iranian towns, including Tehran. Iran’s 
press agency reported 37 deaths as a result of the 
attack and said Iranian artillery shelled 22 Iraqi 
border towns in retaliation, causing 103 Iraqi casu- 
alties. (6/14 NYT] 

Iranian authorities told foreign news reporters 
that massive Iranian pro-war marches beginning on 
14 June would demonstrate Iranian determination 
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to continue the war until the Baghdad regime was 
overthrown. [6/14 AN] 

June 14: Iraqi planes bombed three Iranian cities, 
including Tehran, and nine other cities were hit 
with surface-to-surface missiles, killing at least 68. 
In Tehran, thousands marched in support of Iran’s 
war with Iraq. [6/15 WP] 

Iraqi President Saddam Husayn announced that 
Iraq would halt bombing attacks for two weeks, 
beginning June 15, to give Iran a chance to consider 
peace. [6/14 FBIS] 

June 15: An Iranian missile hit Baghdad a few 
hours after Saddām’s announced ceasefire. [6/16 
WP] 

June 16: No air raids or missile attacks by Iraq or 
Iran were reported after a ceasefire called by Iraq 
apparently took effect, although Iranian artillery 
shelled four Iraqi positions. [6/17 AN] 

June 17: Iranian Prime Minister Musavi rejected 
lraq's halt to attacks on cities and said fighting 
would continue. The Iranian news agency reported 
the second offensive against Iraq in four days in the 
Marivan sector and said more than 150 Iraqi troops 
had been killed or wounded. [6/18 NYT] 

June 19: Jran's press agency said Iranian troops 
staged a raid across the Iraqi border, killing or 
wounding more than 250 Iraqi soldiers. Iragi radio 
said Iraq had crushed the attack. [6/20 NYT] 
June 22: An Iraqi spokesman said Iraqi troops had 
repulsed an Iranian offensive on the southern front, 
killing 20 Iranians. Iran's press agency said Iranian 
bombardment of Iraqi positions killed or wounded 
20 Iraqis. [6/23 NYT] 

The Kuwaiti news agency reported that the 
Tranian Navy had seized a Kuwaiti cargo ship, the 
al-Muharraq, in the Strait of Hormuz on 20 June 
and taken it to an Iranian port. [6/23 AN] 

June 23: Rafsanjani began an official trip to China 
to seek backing for Iran in its war with Iraq. Other 
envoys carried messages to Cuba, Nicaragua, Bra- 
zil, India, Bangladesh and Pakistan. [6/24 WP] 
June 25: An Iranian official said Iran would make a 
decision about the Kuwaiti cargo vessel after thor- 
oughly inspecting its cargo, and that Iran would not 
allow arms to reach Iraq by Gulf shipping routes. 
[6/26 AN] 

Iraqi warplanes hit a ‘‘large military target” near 
Kharg Island, according to the Iraqi news agency. 
[6/26 FBIS] 

June 26: Tehran radio said Iran had achieved 
successes in the southern marshes, killing over 100 
Iraqis in the Hawr al-'Azim region. [6/27 FBIS] 
June 27: Iraqi radio reported that Iraqi’s 3rd Army 
had attacked Iranian forces on the southern front, 
killing 108 Iranians. [6/27 FBIS] 

June 28: Iraq's news agency reported that Iranian 
warplanes hit a large maritime target near Kharg 
Island. Tehran radio said Iranian forces repulsed 
Iraqi counter attacks in the southern region, but 
Iraqi reports said Iraqi troops had recaptured the 
southern Majnun oil field. [6/28 FBIS] 


Iraq's press agency said Iraqi warplanes hit a 
naval target in the Persian Gulf. [6/29 NYT] 

June 30: Iraq’s military command said its forces 
had repulsed four Iranian attacks, killing or wound- 
ing 140, and threatened to resume bombing Iranian 
cities. Iranian officials claimed Iranian soldiers 
killed or wounded more than 300 Iraqis in an attack 
in the central sector. [7/1 WP] 

July 1: The Iranian press agency said Iraqi war- 
planes had attacked a Kurdish refugee camp, end- 
ing a 15-day lull in attacks on civilian targets. [7/2 
NYT] 

July 2: Iraq released 30 Iranian prisoners in a move 
arranged through the Red Cross. [7/3 NYT] 

July 3: Iraqi planes hit a ''large maritime target” in 
the Gulf, according to Baghdad radio. [7/3 FBIS] 
July 9: Iraqi planes attacked the Turkish tanker 
Vatan south of Kharg Island. The Iraqi news 
agency said Iraqi troops had captured Iranian po- 
sitions in the Mandali area on July 8, causing 50 
casualties. [7/9 FBIS] 

July 12: Iranian authorities released the 
Al-Muharrag after three weeks, saying it had been 
carrying military equipment to Iraq. [7/15 WP] 

A Turkish supertanker, the M. Ceyhan, was hit 

by an Iraqi air strike south of Karg, and the Iranian 
news agency said Iranian forces had launched an 
attack on the southern front. Iraqi reports said the 
assault was repelled. [7/12 WP] 
July 14: An Iraqi military communique said Iraqi 
forces drove back two Iranian attacks on the 
southern front and that Iraqi warplanes flew 72 
sorties against Iranian positions near Basra. [7/15 
NYT] 

An Iranian military spokesman said any ships 
transporting arms to Iraq through the Persian Gulf 
would be seized. [7/15 WP] 


Western Sahara 
1985 


Apr. 18: In an interview in Washington, Algerian 
President Chadli Benjedid accused Morocco of 
avoiding a political settlement of the Western Sa- 
hara conflict and said that the position of King 
Hassan II had ‘‘hardened’’ after Morocco's 
“union” with Libya in 1984. [4/19 NYT] 

Apr. 19: In Paris, a representative of the Polisario 
revealed that he had met in Lisbon with the Mo- 
roccan interior minister on Jan. 27 and had pro- 
posed a direct meeting between King Hassan II and 
the Polisario. He also indicated that Morocco had 
rejected an Algerian proposal for relations between 
Morocco and an independent Saharan state similar 
to those between Canada and the UK. [4/21 LM] 
Apr. 21: A spokesman of the SDAR said that the 
Polisario had killed 42 Moroccan soldiers and 
wounded 55 others in recent attacks. [4/22 FBIS] 
May 2: In reports quoted by Algiers radio, the 
Polisario announced it had destroyed two Moroc- 


can bases in the Aridal region, killing or wounding 
over 250 Moroccan troops. [5/3 FBIS] 

May 12: A group of Arab, African, Asian and Latin 
American diplomats began a Moroccan-sponsored 
tour of the Western Sahara. (5/13 AN] 

May 16: Morocco lodged an official protest with 
Kuwait after a Polisario delegation was received by 
officials of the Kuwaiti General Union of workers. 
[5/17 FBIS] 

May 17: The Polisario denounced what is said was 
a fifth sand wall being constructed by Moroccan 
forces further south along the Mauritanian border, 
and said the fourth wall had failed to achieve its 
purpose. [5/20 FBIS] 

May 27: The Algerian press agency reported that 
Polisario fighters killed 56 Moroccan soldiers in a 
battle at Hufrat Wadi al-Guezza in the Western 
Sahara on 22 May. [5/28 NYT] 

June 6: Algiers news agency quoted an official 
Polisario statement claiming that its soldiers car- 
ried out 50 military operations against Moroccan 
positions between May 16 and May 26, and that 80 
Moroccan soldiers had died in the attacks. [6/7 
FBIS] 

June 23: Algiers radio reported that Polisario forces 
had killed or wounded over 500 Moroccan troops in 
recent attacks, and that the heaviest losses came 
during a 14 June attack at Mahbes. [6/24 FBIS] 
July 4: The Polisario claimed to have caused 221 
Moroccan casualties in a July 2 attack. [7/5 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


(See also, Pakistan) 


1985 


Apr. 17: The Saudi press agency reported that the 
Soviets had launched their largest ground and air 
operation of the year against rebel mujahidin forces 
near Kabul, and that heavy fighting in Konar 
Province had resulted in many Soviet casualties. 
[4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 22: In the wake of a series of Pakistani 
complaints about Afghan planes violating 
Pakistan's airspace, Kabul radio reported that 
Afghanistan's Foreign Ministry had protested to 
Pakistan an overflight of Afghan territory by a 
Pakistani military plane on April 17. [4/23 FBIS] 
Apr. 23: President Babrak Karmal opened a grand 
tribal assembly in Kabul in a effort to gain popular 
support for the government’s war against Afghan 
mujahidin. [4/24] 

Apr. 25: Karachi radio reported that Afghan 
mujahidin attacked a bank in Qandahar city, killing 
15 Soviet-Karmal soldiers, and that Soviet rocket 
attacks had damaged two buses, killing 26 civilians. 
[4/25 FBIS] 
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Apr. 28: Thousands of Afghanis staged a protest 
march in Mashhad, Iran, to mark the 7th anniver- 
sary of the Soviet-backed coup in Afghanistan. 
[4/29 AN] 

May 5: The Saudi press agency said the Afghan 
mujahidin had killed more than 150 Soviet soldiers 
in a 27 Apr. attack in Parwan Province, and Riyadh 
radio reported that 365 Afghan villagers had been 
killed by Soviet forces on April 21 in the northeast- 
ern part of the country. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 6: The Soviet ambassador to Pakistan said a 
number of Soviet soldiers held by Afghan rebels 
inside Pakistan had been killed after they revolted 
and blew up an ammunition dump near Peshawar 
on 27 Apr. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 8: The French press agency reported that an 
Afghan guerrilla blew up 500 Soviet military vehi- 
cles at a base in northwestern Afghanistan on April 
30. [5/8 FBIS] 

A State Department official said the Reagan 
Administration would ask Congress for $9 million 
dollars for open refugee aid to Afghan rebel groups. 
[5/9 NYT] 

May 9: State Department officials said that the US 
had provided $4 million in direct, secret humani- 
tarian aid to Afghan rebels in the past year. [5/10 
WP] 

May 10: Leaders of three of the main Afghan 
guerrilla groups told a crowd in Peshawar, Paki- 
stan, that they denounced an attempt by alliance 
leader ‘Abd al-Rasul Sayyaf to seize control of the 
alliance by appointing himself to another four-year 
term as head of the seven-member Alliance of 
Afghan Mujahidin. [5/11 AN] 

May 14: Afghan refugees arriving in Pakistan re- 
ported widespread massacres of as many as 1000 
civilians by Soviet and government troops during 
an offensive in Laghman Province in April. [5/15 
WP] 

The New York Times reported that the Soviet 
Union had increased air and artillery attacks inside 
Pakistan in an attempt to undermine Pakistani 
support for Afghan rebels. [5/15 NYT] 

May 15: The Iranian news agency reported that a 
mujahidin missile attack had caused heavy casual- 
ties and damage to the USSR’s largest air base in 
Farah Province. [5/16 FBIS] 

May 16: Afghan resistance leader Burhanuddin 
Rabbani invited the Soviet ambassador to Pakistan 
to visit rebel camps in order to meet with Soviet 
POWs. The invitation came after reports, denied 
by Rabbani, that 24 Soviet and Afghan soldiers had 
died in an arms depot blast on 27 April. [5/17 FBIS] 
May 17: Le Monde reported that dozens of Soviet 
soldiers and pilots captured by Afghan rebels had 
been secretly transferred to Pakistan during 1981, 
with the tacit approval of the Pakistani govern- 
ment. [5/17 LM] 

Riyadh radio announced that seven Afghan 
mujahidin organizations had agreed to form a 
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united front against the Kabul government. [5/17 
FBIS] 

May 22: Karmal returned to Kabul from official 
trips to Moscow and Poland. [5/22 FBIS} 

May 27: In an interview, ‘Abd al-Rasul Sayyaf 
denied that the US was assisting the rebels and said 
such reports gave the USSR an excuse to intensify 
efforts to subdue the rebels. [5/28 FBIS] 

May 28: Western sources in Pakistan said Soviet 
forces had begun a major offensive in Kunar and 
Laghman provinces in an effort to cut off rebel 
supply lines at the Pakistan border. [5/29 WP} 
May 31: Afghan jets reportedly bombed a Pakistani 
border village, killing at least seven people. [6/1 
AN] 

June 1: The State Department announced that US 
and Soviet diplomats would meet later in June for 
their first official talks on Afghanistan in almost 
three years. [6/2 WP] 

Afghan rebels said they had been forced by a 

Soviet napalm bombing and onslaught to retreat 
from the strategic Kunar valley, near the Pakistan 
border. [6/2 NYT] 
June 2: Afghan rebels said Soviet paratroopers had 
joined the battle over the Kunar Valley. [6/3 NYT] 
June 6: The French press agency reported that four 
anticommunist guerrilla groups from Afghanistan, 
Angola, Nicaragua and Laos had met in Angola 
under the auspices of a conservative American 
group and formed a loose alliance called the Dem- 
ocratic International. [6/6 FBIS] 

Rebel sources said Soviet forces were consoli- 
dating their positions in the Kunar Valley, burning 
crops and arresting suspects. [6/7 CSM] 

The Soviet-backed Afghan Revolutionary Coun- 
cil approved amnesty for an unspecified number of 
political prisoners. [6/7 FBIS] 

June 11: Soviet troops succeeded in breaking a 
yearlong seige by rebels of the Barikof garrison 
near Pakistan. [6/12 NYT] 

Fighting reportedly intensified in the Panjsher 
Valley, a former resistance stronghold north of 
Kabul. [6/12 AN] 

Western diplomatic sources said Soviet and Af- 
ghan troops were withdrawing from the eastern 
Kunar Valley, bringing their three-week offensive 
to an end. [6/12 FBIS] 

June 16: Kabul radio announced that 48 rebels had 
surrendered their weapons in Konduz Province 
and come over to the government side. [6/17 FBIS] 

Rebel sources reported that 140 people, mostly 
Communist party members, died in a bomb explo- 
sion in Mazar-i-Sharif in northern Afghanistan. 
[6/17 AN] 

June 17: US and Soviet officials met in Washington 
to discuss the war in Afghanistan for the first time 
in three years. [6/17 CSM] 

June 19: UN-sponsored ‘‘proximity talks” began in 
Geneva between the Afghan and Pakistani govern- 
ments regarding the war in Afghanistan. [6/19 WP] 


The Washington Post reported that Afghan 
rebels had blown up several Soviet MIG fighter 
planes at Shindand Air Force base in western 
Afghanistan the week before, destroying ‘‘a signif- 
icant portion” of the Afghan Air Force. [6/19 WP] 
June 22: Mujàhidin said their forces had over- 
whelmed government posts in the Panjsher Valley, 
killing or wounding as many as 400 government 
soldiers. (6/23 AN] 

June 24: Afghan-Pakistani talks ended in Geneva, 
and were described as ''intense and fruitful.” [6/26 
AN] 

June 26: The Washington Post reported that sev- 
eral Afghan Air Force officials had been executed 
after mujahidin saboteurs destroyed 20 jet fighters 
on 12 June at Shindand base. [6/26 WP] 

July 4: Pakistani Prime Minister Muhammad Khan 
Junejo said Pakistan wanted direct talks with the 
Soviet Union in order to end the Afghan war. [7/5 
WP] 

July 9: Afghan rebels reportedly increased their 
attacks on Kabul, hitting the Soviet embassy there 
with rockets on July 2. [7/10 WP] 

July 14: The Afghanistan Foreign Ministry de- 
manded Pakistan return two Afghan helicopters 
and their crews, saying the aircraft had got ‘‘lost’’ 
and strayed over the border. Pakistan said the men 
had asked for political asylum and wanted to join 
the Afghan resistance. [7/15 NYT] 


Algeria 
(See also, Petroleum Affairs, 
Affairs, Lebanon) 


Regional 


1985 

Apr. 16: On the eve of President Chadli Benjedid’s 
visit to Washington, the Washington Post reported 
that the Reagan administration had decided to 
allow Algeria to purchase US arms for the first time 
since Algerian independence. [4/16 WP] 

Apr. 17: Benjedid met with Reagan at the White 
House, where the two presidents discussed the 
Middle East peace process and possible Algerian 
arms purchases from the US. It was the first official 
visit to the US by an Algerian head of state in 23 
years. [4/18 WP] 

Apr. 26: Le Monde reported that several days of 
disturbances in the old city of Algiers had been 
provoked by a chronic water shortage and the 
collapse of a dilapidated building which reportedly 
killed two people. [4/29 LM] 

Apr. 29: In Medea, an Algerian court jailed 83 
Islamic fundamentalists, three for life, on charges 
of belonging to or sympathizing with the clandes- 
tine Islamic Movement in Algeria. [5/1 NYT] 


May 6: 33 persons were condemned to prison terms 
for their part in the 26 April disturbances in the old 
city of Algiers. [5/8 LM] 

May 15: US Undersecretary Richard Murphy ar- 
rived in Algiers for talks on the Middle East 
situation. [5/17 FBIS] 

May 18: Benjedid returned from a visit to Latin 
America and Senegal. [5/20 FBIS] 

Reagan nominated Craig Johnstone as new US 
ambassador to Algeria, replacing Michael Newlin. 
[5/19 AN] 

June 10: Benjedid met Indian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Ghandi, in Algiers for an official visit. [6/11 FBIS] 
June 22: MEED reported that about 70 Algerians 
had been jailed for two to four years for their role 
in clashes over land distribution in southern Alge- 
ria on 5-7 June. [6/22 MEED] 

June 24: French Prime Minister Laurent Fabius 
arrived in Algiers for an official two-day visit aimed 
at improving bilateral relations. (6/25 FBIS] 

July 1: Benjedid began an official three-day visit to 
Spain, during which Spain and Algeria planned to 
sign an economic and industrial cooperation agree- 
ment. [7/1 LM] 

July 9: Abdenour Ali Yahia, president of the Alge- 
rian League for Human Rights, was arrested by 
Algerian authorities, following his demands in sup- 
port of young members of the Sons of Martyrs 
group arrested 5 July. [7/11 LM] 

July 11: Algeria appealed to the UN for inter- 
national aid for more than 40,000 refugees from 
drought-afflicted Mali and Niger in southern Alge- 
ria. [7/12 WP] 


Bahrain 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Kuwait) 


1985 

Apr. 16: Omani Sultan Qabüs bin Sa‘id arrived in 
Manama on a 3-day official visit. [4/16 FBIS] 

May 7: Jordan's King Husayn arrived in Bahrain 
for an official visit, reportedly to muster support for 
his peace efforts. [5/8 AN] 

May 21: Sudanese Prime Minister al-Jazuli 
Daf'allàh arrived in Manama for a brief official visit 
and met with Amir Shaykh ‘Isa ibn Salman Al- 
Khalifa before departing for Abu Dhabi. [5/22 
FBIS] 

June 4: The Defense Department announced the 
proposed sale of six F-SE fighter jets to Bahrain. 
[6/6 AN] 
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Cyprus 


(See also, Lebanon) 


1985 


May 5: Turkish Cypriots overwhelmingly approved 
in a referendum a new constitution for their self- 
proclaimed Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus. 
[5/6 NYT] 

May 16: The two leading political parties in Greek 
Cyprus rejected an offer by President Spyros 
Kiprianou for joint action in negotiations with 
Turkish Cypriots. [5/17 TDN] 

May 17: Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash 
announced his candidacy for presidential elections 
to be held June 9. [5/18 AN] 

June 8: Thousands of Greek Cypriots staged a 
demonstration in Nicosia against the policies of 
Kiprianou. [6/9 AN] 

June 9: Denktash was re-elected with 70.5 per cent 
of the vote. [6/10 NYT] 

June 12: Greek Cypriots accepted a UN draft 
agreement aimed at reuniting the island, and UN 
Secretary General Javier Peréz de Cuéllar said he 
was waiting for a response from the Turkish side. 
[6/13 WP] 

June 14: The UN Security Council voted unani- 
mously to extend the mandate of the UN peace- 
keeping force in Cyprus, and the UN repre- 
sentative of the Turkish Cypriots said there were 
"substantial and fundamental differences” be- 
tween the agreement accepted by Greek Cypriots 
and a earlier draft accepted by the Turks. [6/16 
NYT] 

June 23: Turkish Cypriots voted in preliminary 
elections. [6/24 WP] 

June 24: The center-right National Unity party, 
short of an absolute majority in the Turkish Cypriot 
elections, was expected to form a coalition govern- 
ment. [6/25 NYT] 

July 3: Greek Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreaou held talks in Athens with a US official 
regarding Cyprus. [7/4 AN] 

July 5: Turkish officials said they rejected the UN’s 
second draft proposal for settling the Cyprus prob- 
lem because Turkey had not been consulted re- 
garding it. [7/7 AN] 

July 8: Kiprianou flew to Greece for consultations 
with Greek Prime Minister Andreas Papandreaou. 
[7/9 AN] 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Lebanon, Sudan, Turkey) 


1985 


Apr. 23: In Alexandria, two Libyans and ten Egyp- 
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tians were sentenced to death for an armed attack 
eight years before that resulted in the death of a 
police commissioner near the Libyan border. [4/25 
LM] 
Apr. 27: Omani Sultan Qabüs bin Sa‘id arrived in 
Cairo for a two-day state visit. [4/28 AN] 
May 3: The Pentagon informed Congress of plans 
to sell 94 tanks to Egypt, despite its suspension of 
arms sales to the Middle East. [5/4 WP] 
May 4: Egypt’s parliament voted to review Egypt’s 
legal code ‘‘gradually and scientifically’? and to 
revise provisions that contradict Islamic law, but 
ruled out the immediate imposition of the Shari‘a. 
[5/5 NYT] 
May 18: Mubarak returned to Cairo after a four-day 
visit to Turkey and Romania. [5/20 FBIS] 
May 19: A judge approved the confiscation of 3000 
copies of an unexpurgated version of A Thousand 
and One Nights on the grounds that obscene 
passages were a threat to Egypt’s moral fabric. 
[5/20 NYT] 
May 21: Mubarak reportedly refused to meet a 
Libyan envoy, Ahmad Qadhdhaf al-Dam, cousin to 
Libyan leader Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi, saying he 
had ‘‘no more confidence in Libyan promises.” 
[5/22 FBIS] 
May 23: Egypt's Interior Ministry announced it had 
foiled a Libyan and Syrian-based terrorist's 
group's plans to bomb an unidentified foreign em- 
bassy in Cairo. Police and other officials said it was 
the US Embassy. [5/24 NYT] 
May 24: Libya denied Egyptian charges that it was 
behind the embassy plot. [5/25 NYT] 
June 5: Mubarak met Indian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Ghandi in Cairo during the first visit to Egypt by an 
Indian head of state in 15 years. [6/6 AN] 
June 11: In an attempt to avert a June 14 demon- 
stration called by fundamentalist Hafiz Salama to 
support the adoption of strict Islamic law, Egypt’s 
Interior Ministry announced that public marches 
were not permitted and would be dealt with 
"strictly" by authorities. [6/12 FBIS] 
June 14: Salama cancelled a pro-Shari‘a demon- 
stration moments before it was to begin, as 
Mubarak ordered more than 1000 riot police on 
alert to confront any marchers. Salàma said he 
wanted a peaceful march and said he would wait to 
see how the Egyptian courts ruled on his petitions 
to march legally. [6/15 WP] f 
June 15: A special court rejected Salàma's petition, 
saying his march would cause disturbances and 
friction. [6/16 WP] 
June 25: Talks between high-level Egyptian and 
Iraqi officials began in Cairo, reportedly regarding 
the Iran-Iraq war and strengthening mutual ties. 
[6/26 FBIS] 
June 27: Al-Ahram reported that Egyptian security 
forces had thwarted a “‘foreign-engineered”’ plot to 
carry out acts of sabotage in Egypt. [6/28 AN] 
Egypt and Iraq signed a ''comprehensive coop- 
eration’’ agreement in Cairo. [6/28 FBIS] 


July 1: The Interior Ministry said motorists had 
seven days to remove Muslim and Coptic religious 
stickers from their vehicles, following recent reli- 
gious tension in rural areas. [7/2 AN] 

The People's Assembly approved amendments 
to the new Personal Status Law to make it consist- 
ent with Shari'a, according to Cairo radio. [7/2 
FBIS] 

July 2: The Egyptian government passed a law 
recognizing certain basic rights for women, in 
effect reinstating Anwar al-Sadat's 1979 law on 
marriage, but retaining men's right to polygamy. 
The government also dismissed Salàma and ap- 
pointed another shaykh for his mosque. [7/3 WP] 

The Ministry of Awqàf announced it had ex- 
tended its supervision to **all mosques throughout 
the country.” [7/3 FBIS] 

Opposition members in the People's Assembly 
withdrew in protest over a measure lifting immu- 
nity from Wafd party member Mustafa Shardi 
because of reports he published regarding viola- 
tions in the Alexandria electorate. [7/3 FBIS] 

Agriculture Secretary John Block said the US 

would subsidize wheat flour exports to Egypt in 
hopes of displacing European sales. [7/5 CSM] 
July 5: Salama defied the government ban and 
addressed a large crowd at his Cairo mosque. [7/6 
AN] 
July 8: On appeal by Salama, a high court over- 
turned a ban by the Interior Ministry and paved the 
way for a large Islamic rally in Cairo set for July 11. 
[7/10 WP] 

The Egyptian news agency said Mubarak had 

refused to meet with Libya's intelligence chief, 
following anti-Egypt remarks by Libyan leader 
Mu'ammar al-Qadhdháfi. [7/9 FBIS] 
July 14: Salama was arrested for questioning after 
police raided his office and found ‘‘antigovern- 
ment" leaflets. Reportedly police had arrested hun- 
dreds of fundamentalists in the past few days. [7/15 
WP] 


Iran 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria) 


1985 


Apr. 17: Le Monde reported that new demonstra- 
tions broke out in Tehran April 14 to protest the 
death of a young Iranian killed by security forces. 
[4/17 LM] 

Apr. 20: A joint statement broadcast by clandestine 
Radio of the Iranian Toilers, the opposition Tudah 
party and the Feda'iyan-i Khalq said recent dem- 
onstrations in Tehran protesting the Iran-Iraq war 
had been brutally crushed by regime authorities. 
[4/24 FBIS] 


Apr. 23: President ‘Alf Khamàn'i called for an end 
to demonstrations in Tehran in which Hizballah 
party members called for observance of Islamic 
dress, saying they might be exploited by Iran's 
enemies. [4/24 WP] 

Apr. 24: In a speech, Ayatallàh Rühallàh 
Khumayni called for unity between the regular 
Iranian armed forces and the Revolutionary 
Guards, saying divisiveness would ruin their 
chances for success. [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: The West German press agency reported 
that about 1000 people had been detained in Iran 
after they participated in peaceful demonstrations 
against the Iran-Iraq war. [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: Le Monde reported that the four-year 
alliance of the two major armed Iranian opposition 
groups, the Mujahidin-i Khalq and the Kurdish 
Democratic party, had broken down over the 
Kurdish group's refusal to renounce all contact 
with the Iranian government. [4/29 LM] 

Apr. 30: Iràj Iskandari, founder of the Tudah party, 
died in Berlin at the age of 76. [5/14 FBIS] 

May 12: A car bomb killed 15 people and wounded 
50 in Tehran. [5/13 WP] 

May 13: A second bomb exploded in Tehran, but 
no casualties were reported. [5/14 AN] 

May 14: The Iranian news agency (IRNA) an- 
nounced that those responsible for the recent bomb 
attacks in Tehran had been arrested and that sev- 
eral had been executed. [5/14 FBIS] 

May 17: Motorists created a huge traffic jam in 
Tehran to demonstrate against the government and 
the war with Iraq, in answer to an appeal from 
Paris by exiled former premier Shahpür Bakhtiar. 
[5/18 WP] 

IRNA reported that ‘ta few hundred supporters 
of the defunct shah resorted to childish displays in 
the capital on May 17, and that they had coordi- 
nated their actions with '*'imperialist" news agen- 
cies. [5/20 FBIS] 

May 18: Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Sa'üd al- 
Faysal began an official visit to Iran, the first by a 
Saudi official since the 1979 Islamic Revolution. 
[5/20 FBIS] 

May 19: In a news conference, Iranian Interior 
Minister ‘Alt Akbar Nateqnüri said Iran's only 
legal opposition party, the Freedom Movement, 
had been officially invited to take part in presiden- 
tial elections later in the year and could reopen its 
Tehran office, ransacked three months before. 
[5/20 AN] 

May 20: The Iranian parliament approved a bill that 
would give peasants and squatters the right to keep 
parts of big estates they took over after the 1979 
revolution, but would allow landowners who es- 
caped redistribution to keep their estates. [5/21 
NYT] 

May 23: Iranian authorities expelled a Reuters 
correspondent, accusing him of sending biased and 
false reports. [5/24 NYT] 
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May 26: Iranian Speaker Hashimi Rafsanjani con- 
demned the US for linking terrorist attacks in 
Lebanon to Iran and said Iran would close off the 
Persian Gulf if Iranian ports were ‘‘violated.”’ [5/28 
FBIS] 
June 5: Clandestine Radio Nejat-i Iran reported 
that three powerful bomb blasts shook Qom, killing 
11 persons. [6/7 FBIS] 
June 17: Six members of the Mujahidin-i Khalq 
were executed in Tehran for acts of terrorism. [6/18 
FBIS] 
June 22: The Iranian press agency reported that a 
car bomb exploded in a Tehran suburb, wounding 
five people. [6/22 NYT] 
June 25: Rafsanjàni returned to Iran after a five-day 
trip to Libya and Syria. [6/26 FBIS] 
June 26: Rafsanjani led a high-level delegation to 
the People's Republic of China. [6/27 FBIS] 
Iranian radio reported that over 100 ''leftists,"' 
mostly members of the illegal Kurdish Democratic 
party (KDP), had been killed or wounded in battles 
with Revolutionary Guards in Kurdistan, Iran. 
[6/27 FBIS] 
June 29: Kazim Zamáàni, an Iranian living in the 
Washington area, was arrested on charges of at- 
tempting to export military equipment to Iran. [6/30 
AN] 
June 2: Rafsanjani met with Japanese officials in 
Tokyo. Iran sought repayment for fees related to 
the stalled joint Iranian-Japanese petro-chemical 
complex, and Japan sought compensation for 
losses incurred during the Iranian Revolution. [7/3 
FBIS] 
July 4: In Tokyo, Rafsanjani called on the US to 
take the initiative on restoring relations with Iran. 
[7/5 WP] 
July 7: Hujjat al-Islam Muhammad Musavi 
Khuwayniha, leader of the students who took the 
hostages at the American Embassy in Tehran, was 
appointed procurer general of Iran by Khumayni. 
[7/9 LM] 
July 8: Iranian Prime Minister Mir Husayn Musavi 
said the USSR's decision to withdraw its experts 
from Iran had caused ‘‘problems,’’ especially at 
the Isfahàn power plant. [7/9 FBIS] 


Iraq 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum 
Affairs, Regional Affairs, Egypt, Kuwait, 
Morocco) 


1985 


Apr. 20: Iraq temporarily closed its border with 
Turkey because of an epidemic of a cattle disease 
in Iraq. [4/20-21 TDN] 

Apr. 26: MEED announced that the US Commerce 
Department had postponed indefinitely its planned 
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trade mission to Baghdad, originally scheduled for 
Apr. 20-22, probably as a result of Iraq's intensi- 
fication of the war. [4/26 MEED] 

Apr. 27: David G. Newton, chargé d'affaires at the 
US Baghdad embassy, was nominated as the first 
US ambassador to Iraq since the resumption of 
diplomatic relations. [4/28 AN] 

Apr. 30: West Germany expelled the second- 
ranking Iraqi diplomat in Bonn, after Iraq expelled 
the West German chargé d'affaires three weeks 
before, reportedly for contacts with opposition 
figures. [5/1 AN] 

May 2: King Husayn of Jordan ended a 24-hour 
visit to Baghdad. [5/3 AN] 

May 8: The French press agency said fighting had 
broken out in northern Iraq between Kurdish sep- 
aratists and Iragi troops, and that 180 Iragis and 4 
Kurds had been killed. [5/9 FBIS] 

June 9: Le Monde reported that 20 technicians and 
experts from various countries were being held by 
Kurdish guerrillas in Iraq. [6/6 LM] 

June 17: Libyan Foreign Minister ‘Ali ‘Abd al- 
Salàm al-Turayki arrived in Baghdad for an official 
visit and met with Iragi Foreign Minister Tariq 
* Aziz. [6/18 FBIS] 


Israel 


(See aiso, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Lebanon, 
Turkey). 


1985 

Apr. 22: In Washington, the US and Israel signed 
their free-trade zone agreement that will eliminate 
all trade obstacles between the two countries over 
the next ten years. [4/23 JP] 

Apr. 27: In an exchange of letters with US Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz, Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres outlined a program to reform the 
Israeli economy in order to meet US conditions for 
$1.5 billion in emergency aid. [4/28 NYT] 

Apr. 28: The Israeli Cabinet approved Peres's 
proposal for the formation of an ‘‘inner cabinet" 
composed of five Labor Alignment and five Likud 
ministers, which would have far-reaching and un- 
precedented powers. [4/29 JP] 

Communications Minister Amnon Rubinstein led 
the call for an official inquiry into the Lebanon war 
and the role of former defense minister Ariel 
Sharon. Sharon also called for an inquiry, to focus 
on the ‘‘disloyalty’’ of the opposition, but Vice 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir said he was vio- 
lently opposed to any inquiry. [4/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: Breaking silence on the matter, Peres 
called the Reagan visit to Bitburg cemetery in 
Germany *'ill-advised."' [4/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 30: Facing mounting congressional pressure, 
Shultz said the administration would support a 


two-year $1.5 billion emergency aid program to 
Israel. [5/1 WP] 

The US Navy accepted delivery of Israeli-built 

jet fighters for use in training as the first step in 
increased military cooperation between the US and 
Israel. [5/1 NYT] 
May 3: The Washington newsletter Aerospace 
Daily said Israel had deployed nuclear missiles in 
the Negev and Golan Heights, according to the 
Jerusalem Post. [5/3 JP] 

The State Department said it “could not con- 
firm" reports that Israel had begun deploying 
nuclear-armed Jericho missiles. [5/4 WP] 

May 6: The Knesset Finance Committee approved 
the transfer of more than 8 million shekels for 
settlements, including two new settlements in the 
West Bank. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 13: In Histadrut trade union elections, Israel's 
Labor Alignment won approximately 70% of the 
vote versus the Likud party's 19%. [5/14 JP] 

May 14: During an official visit to Israel, Zaire's 
President Mobutu Sese Seko said other African 
states would renew ties with Israel in the future. 
[5/15 CSM] 

May 16: A Los Angeles man, Richard E. Smyth, 
was indicted by a federal grand jury for illegally 
exporting to Israel 800 timing devices that can be 
used to trigger nuclear bombs. [5/17 WP] 

May 17: An Israeli Defense Ministry official said 
Israel would return the timing devices, or 
"krytons,"' to the US if reimbursed for their cost, 
and that Israel had been ‘‘unaware’’ of the export 
ban on the devices. [5/17 FBIS] 

May 19: The Israeli cabinet agreed on 20 economic 
measures, including an increased tax on foreign 
travel, designed to help Israel's shaky economy. 
[5/20 NYT] 

May 21: A private lobbying group, The Washington 
Office on Africa, said Israel and South Africa had 
conducted a joint nuclear weapons test in 1979 that 
the Carter Administration had hushed up. [5/22 
NYT] 

June 2: Shamir arrived in London for a three-day 
official visit. [6/3 JP] 

June 4: The South African homeland of 
Bophuthatswana opened an office in Tel Aviv, 
embarrassing Israeli officials who fear it could 
damage Israeli relations with black Africa. [6/5 
NYT] 

June 11: Twenty-one people, including 17 school- 
children, died after a school bus was hit by a train 
near Atlit. [6/12 JP] 

Reagan signed into law the US-Israel free trade 

agreement. [6/13 JP] 
June 19: Israel's economic package deal was ré- 
portedly in danger, with unofficial price hikes ram- 
pant and vital sections of the economy paralyzed 
by a series of warning strikes. A three-day warning 
strike by manufacturers began, and most gas sta- 
tions closed for 48 hours to press demands for a 
higher commission on gas. [6/19 JP] 


June 20: Israel's municipal workers returned to 
work following a court order, and gas stations 
reopened after Energy Minister Moshe Shahal gave 
into demands of the Association of Service Station 
owners and granted a 50 per cent increase in 
commission fees. [6/21 JP] 

June 25: Israel's elementary school and kindergar- 
ten teachers went on strike, three days before the 
end of the school year. [6/25 JP] 

June 30: In a marathon Cabinet session, Peres 
clashed with other Labor party leaders who re- 
fused to endorse the enforcement of any austerity 
plan through emergency regulations, and Peres 
indicated that the government would stand or fall 
upon the Cabinet's acceptance of the plan. Prices 
of some Israeli goods, such as bread, cooking oil 
and milk, rose by 60 to 70 per cent, and were to go 
up even more if the plan were approved. [7/1 JP] 
July 1: The Israeli government declared an eco- 
nomic emergency and imposed a sweeping auster- 
ity plan, including an 18.8 per cent devaluation of 
the shekel, price increases in subsidized products, 
public sector layoffs, spending cuts, and a wage 
and price freeze. The Histadrut called for a general 
strike on July 9 to protest the measures. All seven 
Cabinet votes against the plan came from Likud 
members. [7/2 NYT] 

July 2: The Knesset approved the austerity plan by 
a large margin. [7/2 FBIS] 

Israel's economy slowed to a halt as 1.5 million 
workers joined a one-day general strike to protest 
austerity measures. [7/3 WP] 

US officials praised Israel's economic austerity 
measures. [7/3 JP] 

July 3: Israeli government and union officials met in 
an effort to reach a compromise on the implemen- 
tation of the economic plan. [7/4 WP] 

Reagan sent Peres a letter assuring him that ties 
between the US and Israel were stronger than ever 
after the hostage crisis. [7/4 JP] 

July 7: Two bombs and two grenades exploded in 
three separate attacks at a bus stop, a hitchhiking 
stop and a mosque in the Tel Aviv area, wounding 
five people. [7/8 AN] 

July 9: Electrical, telephone, communication and 
marine workers struck as government, labor and 
manufacture officials met to try to resolve the 
dispute over the use of emergency regulations to 
impose austerity measures. [7/9 JP] 

July 10: Israeli unions called off a general strike 
after Peres promised to delay implementation of 
emérgency measures, but the prime minister's of- 
fice said the regulations would still take effect. 
Following talks with labor leaders, Peres said he 
could not describe the seriousness of the situation 
"because people would simply up and leave." 
Likud ministers attacked Finance Minister Yitzhak 
Moda‘i, accusing him of concealing details of the 
measures, and the Histadrut struck Israeli TV to 
prevent Peres from explaining the measures to the 
nation. [7/11 JP] 
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July 11: EEC officials said a Luxembourg company 
had sold Israel 47 tons of uranium in contravention 
of international safeguards. [7/12 WP] 


Jordan 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Bahrain, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, UAE) 


1985 

Apr. 23: Sultan Qabüs bin Sa'id of Oman arrived in 
Jordan on a 5-day official visit. [4/24 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: The government of Prime Minister Zayd 
al-Rifa‘I won a parliamentary vote of confidence. 
[4/30 FBIS] 

May 31: Jordanian officials denied reports that 
King Husayn had cut short his US visit because of 
the discovery of a coup plot against him. [6/1 AN] 
June 3: A group of nearly 70 Senators sponsored a 
nonbinding resolution declaring that the US should 
not sell advanced military equipment to Jordan 
until it enters direct negotiations with Israel. [6/4 
NYT] 

US Secretary of State George Shultz said the 
Senate resolution opposing arms sales to Jordan 
was *'not a service to the peace process.” [6/5 WP] 
June 7: Husayn met with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher in London regarding Middle East peace 
efforts. [6/8 AN] 

June 16: Husayn returned to Amman after a visit to 
the US and the UK. [6/16 FBIS] 

June 20: The Senate approved the administration's 
request for $250 million in economic aid to Jordan 
and said it would consider military assistance if 
Jordan entered direct peace talks with Israel. [6/21 
WP] 

July 1: Jordan's military forces began two weeks of 
military exercises backed by US personnel and 
aircraft. [7/2 NYT] 

July 2: Jordan's lower house of parliament ap- 
proved a law establishing a ''people's army" to 
süpport the regular army in wartime. [7/3 AN] 

Kuwait's Al-Watan reported that more than 200 
Jordanian activists had recently signed a memoran- 
dum calling for increased freedom and democracy 
in Jordan [7/5 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Lebanon, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia) 


1985 


Apr. 23: The editor of Kuwait's al-Siyyasa daily 
was wounded in a machinegun attack. [4/25 WP] 
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May 5: Kuwaiti Justice Minister Salmàn al-Du'ayj 
Al-Sabah resigned amid a controversy over his role 
in handling the 1982 stock market collapse. [5/6 
WP] 
May 6: Kuwait's minister of Islamic Affairs, Khalid 
al-Jasir, was appointed Justice Minister, replacing 
Du'ayj. [5/10 FBIS] 

King Husayn of Jordan paid a brief official visit 
to Kuwait. [5/7 AN] 
. Kuwaiti Oil and Industry Minister Shaykh 'Ali 
Al-Khalifa submitted his resignation. [5/8 FBIS] 
May 13: The Kuwait government declared an am- 
nesty for people who transferred funds abroad to 
avoid paying debts caused by the 1982 al-Manakh 
stock market crash. [5/15 FBIS] 
May 21: Sudan's Prime Minister al-Jazüli Daf‘allah 
stopped in Kuwait for a brief visit. [5/22 FBIS] 
May 24: Students at Kuwait University began a 
strike protesting summer semester schedules, fol- 
lowing a police clash with secondary school stu- 
dents several days earlier. [5/25 AN] 
May 25: A suicide bomber drove his car into the 
motorcade of Amir Shaykh Jàbir al-Ahmad Äl- 
Sabàh in Kuwait city, killing at least four persons. 
The amir escaped serious injury. Islamic Jihad 
claimed responsibility for the attack and called for 
the release of its members held in Kuwait for a 
series of bombings in Dec. 1983. [5/26 WP] 
May 26: Iranian President ‘Ali Khamàn'i sent a 
message of sympathy to Shaykh Jabir and con- 
demned the assassination attempt as ‘‘a criminal 
act.” [5/27 AN] 
May 27: Kuwaiti authorities said tbe suicide 
bomber had been identified as an Iraqi with a 
Pakistani passport and had been a member of the 
pro-Iranian group al-Da‘wa. [5/28 NYT] 
May 30: Kuwaiti authorities announced they had 
arrested 20 people in connection with the assassi- 
nation attempt. [5/31 AN] 
June 9: The Kuwaiti cabinet approved a tough 
anti-terrorism bill calling for the death penalty for 
any terrorist acts which cause loss of life. [6/15 
MEED] 
June 15: A Kuwaiti court acquitted nine people 
charged in connection with the assassination of an 
Iraqi diplomat and his son in March. [6/16 AN] 
June 24: Bahrain’s leader, Shaykh ‘Isa ibn Salman 
Al-Khalifa paid a brief visit to Kuwait. [6/26 AN] 
June 26: Kuwaiti officials quietly purged a number 
of Arab officials in sensitive government positions 
following the 25 May assassination attempt against 
Shaykh Jabir, according to Gulf reports. [6/27 AN] 
June 30: The Kuwaiti Cabinet approved a draft law 
that could put ministers on trial and would hold 
them responsible for subordinates’ misappropria- 
tions. [7/2 FBIS] 
July 7: Turkish Prime Minister Turgut Ozal met in 
Kuwait with the amir during a brief official visit. 
(7/8 AN] 
July 8: A Kuwaiti politician called for the deporta- 
tion of 23 American Jews working on the ‘Abdallah 


Harbor refinery, calling them ‘‘a threat to the 
country.” [7/9 AN] 

July 11: Bombs planted in two popular Kuwaiti 
cafes killed nine people and injured 56 others. [7/29 
WP] 


Lebanon 


(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Israel) 


1985 

Apr. 16: In Beirut, members of Nabih Birri’s Shi'i 
Amal militia fought with their former allies, the 
Sunni Muràbitün, after the latter tried to open a 
militia office in a residential neighborhood. At least 
two were reported killed in the fighting. [4/17 WP] 
Apr. 17: Lebanon’s national unity Cabinet re- 
signed, hours after Shi'i and Druze militiamen were 
reported in full control of West Beirut. At least 29 
were said to be dead and 120 wounded in the wake 
of fierce fighting between Amal and Muràbitün 
militias and their allies. [4/18 NYT] 

Prime Minister Rashid al-Kardmi agreed to re- 
main at the head of a caretaker government. [4/18 
FBIS] 

The UN Security Council voted to extend by six 

months the mandate of the 10-nation UNIFIL force 
in Lebanon, to October 19. [4/18 JP] 
Apr. 18: Karámi went to Damascus for talks with 
Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad, amid reports that 
Karàmi was under pressure from both Syria and his 
fellow Sunni Muslims to withdraw his resignation. 
In another development, unidentified gunmen kid- 
napped George Sàyigh, the vice president for ad- 
ministration of the American University of Beirut 
(AUB). [4/19 NYT] 

The Military Command established by Amal and 
the PSP issued a statement saying their forces 
would begin patrolling West Beirut and that all 
other armed men were prohibited. Amal and PSP 
gunmen also reportedly raided houses of 
al-Murabjtin officials in the Sunni areas and 
clashed with Palestinians in the Shatila refugee 
camp. [4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 19: Sàyigh was released unharmed after being 
held for one night. [4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 20: In Sidon, 19 people were killed and 48 
wounded in mortar, rocket and tank fire from 
Christian militia positions on hills to the east. 
Nazih Bizri, a member of parliament from Sidon, 
urged residents to take up arms to defend them- 
selves and said he had ceased contacts with the 
Jumayyil government because of its inability to 
stop the fighting. In Beirut, Moslem politicians met 
to try to end the violence between Moslem militias 
struggling for control of West Beirut. [4/21 WP] 


Apr. 22: Druze leader Walid Junblàt said he would 
not allow al-Muràbitün leader Ibrahim Qulaylat to 
return to Beirut, after Qulaylat expressed his inten- 
tion to do so. [4/22 FBIS] 

Samir Ja‘ja‘, the Phalanges chief of staff, de- 
clared a comprehensive unilateral ceasefire in 
Sidon. [4/22 FBIS] 

Artillery exchanges between Christian and Mus- 
lim militias continued in Sidon, despite the 
ceasefire announcement. [4/23 NYT] 

Apr. 23: Christian militiamen began to withdraw 
from hills east of Sidon, reportedly to help ease 
fighting there. [4/24 NYT] 

Lebanese Muslim leaders, including Karami, 

and former prime ministers Salim al-Huss, Taqiy 
al-Din al-Sulh and Rashid al-Sulh left for meetings 
in Damascus with Syrian Vice President 'Abd 
al-Halim Khaddam. [4/23 FBIS] 
Apr. 24: In Damascus, heads of fighting Muslim 
factions agreed on a plan to end the fighting, which 
provided for a unified security force to patrol 
Beirut. (4/25 WP] 

Khaddàm announced that Karami had rescinded 
his resignation. [4/25 FBIS] 

Rafiq Salim Darbasàni, also known as Abi 
Nidal, the PLO commander of the central sector of 
southern Lebanon, was assassinated near 
al-Qasimiyah. [4/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: The Phalangist Lebanese Forces called for 
a general strike on Apr. 27 to protest continuing 
violence in Sidon and the Lebanese Army's ‘‘hes- 
itation" in enforcing its authority in the area. 
Beirut radio said armed militias prevented the 
army's deployment, even though a ceasefire had 
been concluded. [4/26 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: Palestinian and Muslim militiamen over- 
ran Christian villages east of Sidon, reportedly 
looting and burning homes abandoned by Chris- 
tians after Lebanese Forces militiamen left for 
Beirut following Israel's withdrawal from the 
nearby Jazzin area. [4/27 NYT] 

Apr. 27: As many as 17,000 Christian families from 
villages near Sidon had arrived in Jazzin, according 
to Lebanese police, and Christian Cabinet mem- 
bers called for an emergency meeting to deal with 
the situation. Jumayyil consulted with Asad in an 
attempt to secure Syrian assistance in dealing with 
Palestinians and Lebanese Muslims controlling the 
Christian villages. [4/28 NYT] 

Apr. 28: Forty-two persons were reported killed as 
Muslim militiamen and their Druze allies gained 
control of key Lebanese ports and the coastal 
highway from Beirut to Sidon. [4/29 WP] 

Clashes broke out as Muslim-Christian tension 
spread to Beirut, and 20 people were reportedly 
wounded. [4/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: Druze and Amal forces halted their ad- 
vance towards Jazzin to give Christians in the town 
time to expel 200 militiamen of the Southern Leb- 
anon Army (SLA). The Druze and Amal fighters 
promised not to attack Jazzin if the Christian 
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militiamen left. Meanwhile, Information Minister 
Joseph Skaf said he would resign from the govern- 
ment. [4/50 AN] 

Shi'i militiamen and a token force of Lebanese 
Army soldiers established control in Tyre and 
nearby Shi'i towns, one day after Israeli troops 
withdrew. Amal militiamen set up checkpoints 
outside the al-Rashidiya refugee camp, vowing to 
prevent the reestablishment of an armed Palestin- 
ian presence in southern Lebanon. [5/1 WP] 

In Beirut, large-scale gun battles took place 

across the Green Line. [5/1 NYT] 
May 2: Christian leaders in Jazzin negotiated with 
Muslim leaders in an attempt to avert an attack by 
Muslim militias seeking to eject SLA fighters. [5/3 
AN] 

Clashes continued in Beirut, after the Lebanese 
Forces’ rejection of a Birri-Junblat ceasefire plan, 
according to Beirut radio. In the south, almost 
20,000 Christian refugees were reported to have 
arrived in the Marj *Uyün area, and the Israeli 
Army approved a plan to transfer many of them to 
Beirut by sea. [5/3 FBIS] 

May 6: A bloody 12-hour artillery dual between 
rival militias in Beirut took at least 28 lives and 
wounded more than 100 people. [5/8 WP] 

May 7: The Jerusalem Post reported that members 
of the SLA had arrested five Dutch UNIFIL sol- 
diers on May 5, releasing them only after Israeli 
intervention. [5/7 JP] 

SLA leader General Antoine Lahd said his 

forces would not leave Jazzin, noting that the 
Israeli Army had recently supplied him with a large 
quantity of ammunition. [5/7 FBIS] 
May 8: A precarious ceasefire appeared to have 
taken hold in Beirut, after 11 days of fighting in 
which at least 77 died. All six crossings between 
East and West Beirut remained closed. [5/9 WP] 

In Beirut, five PLO leaders met with Lebanese 
officials in an attempt to bring 13 Palestinian refu- 
gee camps in Lebanon under the control of the 
newly-formed Palestine National Salvation Front, 
instead of Fath loyalists. [5/9 NYT] 

May 9: Officials of the Phalanges militia, reportedly 
under pressure from Syria, replaced Ja‘Ja‘ as head 
of their executive committee with Elie Hubayqah. 
Ja‘Ja‘ retained his post as chief of staff. After his 
election, Hubayqah affirmed the ‘‘essential’’ Syr- 
ian role in Lebanon and Lebanon’s place in the 
Arab world. [5/10 WP] 

May 12: The Washington Post reported that in 1984 
the Reagan Administration had approved a CIA 
covert operation aimed at training and supporting 
counterterrorist units in the Middle East, but that 
the operation had been cancelled after one of the 
units had, without authorization, detonated a bomb 
outside a Shr'i leader’s home in Beirut on March 8, 
killing 80 and wounding more than 200. [5/12 WP] 

Junblat rejected an appeal for unity and dialogue 
by Hubayqah, saying the leaders of the Phalanges 
militia were ''criminals." He also acknowledged 
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that his forces had seized icons and gold coins from 
a Greek Catholic monastery in the Shüf, and said 
they would not be returned until the Vatican 
adopted an ‘‘evenhanded’’ position on Lebanon. 
[5/13 WP] 

May 13: A rocket attack hit Lebanon's central law 
courts in Beirut, starting a fire that destroyed all of 
Lebanon’s legal records. [5/14 CSM] 

Birri rejected a compromise with the Phalanges 
militia, saying it was time for a clear victor to 
emerge from Lebanon's civil war. [5/15 CSM] 
May 15: The deputy director of UNRWA, Aiden 
Walsh, was kidnapped in Beirut. Islamic Jihad 
claimed responsibility. [5/15 FBIS] 

May 16: Walsh was freed unharmed in Beirut 36 
hours after he was kidnapped. [5/17 JP] 

May 17: Fierce fighting between Muslim and Chris- 
tian militias raged in Beirut, after a car bomb 
explosion wounded eight people in West Beirut. 
Syrian Prime Minister * Abd al-Ra'üf al-Kasm indi- 
cated Syria would move to end civil strife, but did 
not say if Syria would intervene militarily. [5/18 
AN] 

May 20: There were clashes in the Palestinian 
camps of Sabra and Shatila and in neighboring 
areas, between Amal and Palestinian groups who 
had seized Beirut's sports stadium and the 
Ghazzah hospital earlier in the day. [5/20 FBIS] 

Amal militiamen reportedly gained control of the 
Sports City from Palestinian fighters, and Leba- 
nese Army troops from the mostly Shi‘t Sixth 
Brigade took up positions in Sabra and Shatila, 
where they reportedly provided cover for Amal 
militiamen. [5/21 FBIS] 

A Saudi diplomat kidnapped in Beirut more than 

a year before was released. [5/21 WP] 
May 21: Birri accused ‘Arafat of responsibility for 
the fighting at the camps and said Amal would 
never permit the return of the PLO as a force in 
Lebanon. [5/21 FBIS] 

In Tyre, Amal fighters surrounding the refugee 
camps of al-Buss, Rashidiyah, and Burj al-Shamali 
demanded that Palestinians get passes to enter or 
leave the camps. In battles for control of the 
camps, rival PLO factions joined forces for the 
second day against Amal militiamen backed by the 
Sixth Brigade. Police reported at least 121 deaths in 
Beirut in four days. [5/22 WP] 

May 22: A car bomb exploded in East Beirut, 
killing at least 50 and wounding 172, including 
children on a school bus, and fighting intensified 
between Shi'i and Palestinian gunmen struggling 
for control of refugee camps, as Palestinians in the 
hills near Beirut opened fire with long-range mis- 
siles. [5/23 NYT] 

May 23: Voice of the Mountain radio said five 
Lebanese Army soldiers were killed and 11 
wounded in an ambush by SLA troops at al- 
Maràmil in southern Lebanon. [5/24 FBIS] 

May 24: Fighting continued between Amal and 
Palestinian fighters in Beirut despite a ceasefire 


agreement announced in Damascus during the 
night. As many as 250 people were reported killed 
since the Sunday before. [5/24 FBIS] 

May 26: Witnesses of Shi‘i-Palestinian fighting in 
West Beirut said Shi‘i militiamen had begun killing 
large numbers of Palestinians from Sabra and 
Shatila, keeping Red Cross relief workers away, 
while Palestinians were reported to be continuing 
to repel Shi'i attacks on Burj al-Barajnah. [5/27 
NYT] 

Kuwait’s Al-Watan reported that a call by the 
USSR for Syrian intervention in Lebanon had been 
rejected by Khaddàm, who said that ‘‘Syria can no 
longer allow ‘Arafat to us the refugee camps in 
Lebanon to sabotage the Syrian role.” [5/28 FBIS] 

Two French citizens were kidnapped near Beirut 
by unidentified gunmen. [5/27 NYT] 

May 27: Red Cross efforts to evacuate 250 
wounded Palestinians from Burj al-Baràjnah were 
stymied by renewed fighting. [5/28 NYT] 

Amal spokesmen denied reports that the militia 
had massacred Palestinians in the Beirut camps. 
[5/28 FBIS] 

Libyan officials undertook a series of political 
contacts with Syrian, Lebanese and Palestinian 
officials between 23 and 27 May aimed at ending 
the camp battles, and Libyan leader Mu‘ammar 
al-Qadhdhafi expressed his *'solidarity" with the 
Palestinians in a telephone call with ‘Arafat on 24 
May. [5/28 FBIS] 

May 28: Unidentified gunmen kidnapped David 
Jacobsen, the American head of AUB hospital, in 
West Beirut. [5/28 AN] 

Palestinian forces launched a counterattack in an 
effort to regain control of the camps, killing 20 Shi‘i 
militiamen and Lebanese Army soldiers, but were 
reportedly driven back. [5/29 NYT] 

May 29: The bullet-ridden body of Denis Hill, a 
British professor at AUB, was found, and Islamic 
Jihad claimed responsibility both for his death and 
for the kidnapping of Jacobsen. The presidential 
palace in Beirut was shelled causing extensive 
damage, and Jumayyil narrowly escaped death 
shortly before he left for a meeting with Asad in 
Damascus. [5/30 WP] 

May 30: Egyptian representatives called for an 
urgent UN Security Council meeting on the fate of 
the Palestinians in Lebanon. [5/31 CSM] 

Jumayyil and Asad conferred in Damascus on 
ways to end Shi'i-Palestinian fighting in Lebanon. 
[5/31 WP] 

PFLP leader George Habash noted a ‘‘crisis’”’ in 
his organization’s relations with Syria as a result of 
the Lebanese camp situation, but denied any rap- 
prochement with ‘Arafat. [6/3 FBIS] 

The Amal militia announced a unilateral 
ceasefire in the Beirut camps, one day after claim- 
ing to have seized the last stronghold of Palestinian 
fighters at Sabra. Jumayyil returned to Beirut after 
a three-day official visit to Damascus. [5/31 FBIS] 


June 1: Fighting died down, and Red Cross work- 
ers entered Burj al-Barajnah to evacuate some of 
the wounded. Birri said Amal fighters had seized 
documents proving an ‘Arafat conspiracy to pro- 
voke national strife in Beirut. Over 460 people 
were reported killed in Beirut since 19 May. [6/2 
NYT] 

June 2: Shi'i militiamen stormed the Palestinian 
settlement of Al-Buss, in southern Lebanon, after a 
clash with Palestinian fighters, as a senior Iranian 
delegation held talks with Lebanese Shi'i leaders in 
Beirut after Tehran publicly denounced Amal's 
efforts to disarm Palestinians in Lebanon. [6/3 
NYT] 

Refugees in Burj al-Barájnah reported severe 
food and water shortages and a breakdown in 
hygiene, resulting in the increase of disease. [6/3 
WP] 

The Jerusalem Post quoted unconfirmed reports 
that 28 members of the SLA, reported kidnapped 
on 29 May, had deserted to the Amal militia. [6/2 
JP] 

June 3: Renewed fighting in Beirut shattered a 
two-day lull and prevented Red Cross workers 
from removing more wounded from Bur 
al-Burajnah. Sabra was reported completely in the 
hands of Amal fighters, while Shatila was reported 
ready to fall. [6/4 NYT] 

June 4: Visitors to Sabra said extensive damage 
had made the camp uninhabitable, and that resi- 
dents were sleeping on sidewalks. In Damascus, 
round-the-clock talks between Syrian, Lebanese 
and Palestinian officials continued as Syria pressed 
for an end to the violence. [6/5 NYT] 

The Soviet Union sent a ‘‘strongly-worded’’ 
message to Birri calling for an immediate halt to 
military operations in the Palestinian camps. [6/7 
FBIS] 

The Arab League Secretariat announced that an 
emergency session would be held in Tunis on June 
7 to discuss the Palestinian camps issue, and that 
13 Arab countries, not including Lebanon, had 
agreed to attend. The Damascus summit agreed on 
a plan to establish a Syrian-Lebanese joint security 
organ with Syrian Army units available to support 
the Lebanese Army, which would merge its 5th, 
6th, 8th and 11th brigades in an effort to abolish 
sectarianism. Relative calm continued in Beirut 
with Amal releasing 30 Palestinians detained in the 
Murr building (Burj al-Murr) on 4 June. In the 
south, the SLA clashed with gunmen near Kfar 
Falüs. [6/5 FBIS] 

June 5: For the first time since 19 May, no deaths 
were reported in the continuing seige of the Pales- 
tinian camps in Beirut. [6/6 WP] 

According to reports, more than 15,000 Palestin- 
ians or 40 per cent of the population of Sabra, 
Shatila and Burj al-Barajnah, had fled due to recent 
battles, mostly to refugee centers in Beirut. [6/6 
AN] 
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The Iranian delegation headed by Hujjat al-Islam 
Karrübi left Lebanon for Syria. [6/6 FBIS] 

June 6: In Damascus, Karrübi affirmed Iran's sup- 
port for Syria's policies in Lebanon. [6/7 FBIS] 

June 7: Voice of Lebanon reported 28 casualties 
from violent clashes around Tripoli between Sunni 
fighters and the Arab Democratic Party. [6/7 FBIS] 

The SLA seized 24 Finnish UNIFIL soldiers and 

threatened to shoot them if 11 SLA militianen who 
reportedly had either been captured by or defected 
to Amal were not released. Israel's military 
spokesman supported the SLA demand. Two 
Finns were later released. [6/8 WP] 
June 8: UN relief supplies were permitted into Burj 
al-Barajnah for the first time in three weeks, and 
Lahd ordered the release of four Finns held by the 
SLA, insisting that the others would be held, but 
not injured, until his demands were met. In Beirut, 
Birri offered to free the SLA men if Israel freed its 
Shi'i prisoners and ordered the SLA out of Jazzin. 
[6/9 NYT] 

The Syrian foreign minister walked out of the 

Arab League emergency session in Tunis after 
‘Arafat blamed Syria for the situation in the Beirut 
camps. [6/9 AN] 
June 9: Karàmi said Lebanon considered the Tunis 
Arab league session ‘‘unauthorized intervention" 
into its affairs. Rabin said UNIFIL forces had 
disarmed the SLA fighters and ‘‘handed them over 
to the Amal movement.” [6/11 FBIS] ; 

The Tunis Arab League session ended with a 
resolution calling for an ‘immediate and com- 
plete” ceasefire and an end to the seige of the 
Palestinian camps. [6/10 AN] 

Dean Thomas Southerland, of the American 
University in Beirut, was abducted by unidentified 
gunmen who apparently mistook him for the 
university’s president. [6/10 FBIS] 

June 10: UNIFIL officials agreed to meet with SLA 
officers in an effort to obtain the release of the 
Finns. [6/10 JP] 

June 11: A Jordanian plane was hijacked from 
Beirut airport to Tunis by gunmen who said they 
belonged to the ‘‘suicide forces" of Imam ‘Ali 
al-Sadr. They demanded that Palestinians leave the 
Beirut camps and that ‘Arafat and Husayn end 
their ‘‘collusion.”’ [6/11 FBIS] 

The jetliner returned to Beirut after hijackers' 
demands to be allowed to land in Tunis were 
rejected, and the hijackers reportedly killed a Jor- 
danian guard. [6/12 AN] 

A UN commission of inquiry found that the 
Finnish soldiers had acted in accordance with 
UNIFIL regulations and that the 11 SLA soldiers 
had ‘‘wanted to defect.” Lahd denied that the SLA 
men had defected and said no more soldiers would 
be released until his men were freed. [6/13 FBIS] 
June 12: UN Undersecretary Brian Urquhart ar- 
rived in Lebanon for talks with Jumayyil regarding 
the UNIFIL hostages. [6/12 FBIS] 
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The passengers and crew of the jetliner were 
released unharmed, and the hijackers blew up the 
plane before escaping into Beirut. [6/12 FBIS] 

Israeli authorities urged the UN to meet the 
SLA's demands and said Israel might agree to a 
broader UNIFIL role in southern Lebanon if the 
UN recognized the SLA and agreed to work 
closely with it. [6/13 WP] 

A hijacker who tried to commandeer a Lebanese 
jet in Cyprus was arrested by police. [6/13 CSM] 

Amal fighters renewed their attacks on Shatila 
and Burj al-Barajnah, and at least nine people died, 
bringing the death total in the camp battles to 548. 
Druze forces reportedly set up checkpoints south 
of Beirut, refusing to let Amal fighters through. 
[6/13 AN] 

Junblat’s Progressive Socialist Party (PSP) 
reached an agreement with Amal on joint measures 
to ''protect" the Palestinian camps according to 
which armed Palestinians were being bussed to the 
Biqà' from al-Musaytibah, escorted by Amal-PSP 
forces, according to Voice of Lebanon radio. [6/13 
FBIS] 

PLO radio condemned Syria for its role in sup- 

porting Amal fighters attacking Beirut's Palestinian 
camps and for beseiging the al-Yarmuk camp out- 
side Damascus, reportedly killing over 60 people. 
[6/14 FBIS] 
June 13: The 11 SLA soldiers, all of whom were 
Shi'i, reportedly refused to return to Lahd when 
questioned by UNIFIL and Red Cross officials. 
[6/14 JP] 

The official PLO spokesman condemned the 
evacuation of Palestinians from Beirut as a 
"scheme" designed to protect Israel. After meet- 
ing with Syrian officials in Damascus, Urquhart 
went to Israel for talks with Rabin, who said the 
SLA would continue to contro] the security strip 
and that UNIFIL’s role would not change. [6/14 
FBIS] 

June 14: Canada closed its embassy in Beirut and 
moved its diplomats to Jordan, according to Voice 
of Lebanon. [6/17 FBIS] 

The Israeli military command announced that 
the 21 Finns held by the SLA would be freed on 
June 15, after a Red Cross-SLA meeting and after 
Urquhart warned that the UN might resort to force 
if the UNIFIL soldiers were not released. 

A suicide car bomber rammed a Lebanese Army 
post in West Beirut, killing at least 11 and injuring 
42. A previously unknown group, Khálid ibn 
Walid, claimed responsibility and called for the 
Sixth Brigade to end their siege, with the Amal 
militia, of Shatila and Burj al-Barajnah. 

Shi gunmen hijacked a TWA jetliner bound 
from Athens to Rome with 153 persons, 104 of 
them Americans, on board, forcing it to land in 
Beirut and Algiers before returning to Beirut. One 
passenger, a US Navy diver, Robert Stethem, was 
killed, and 40 passengers were released. The hi- 
jackers demanded the release of one of their com- 


rades arrested in Greece as well as release of about 
800 Lebanese Shi‘i Muslims held by Israel and an 
end to fighting by Lebanese Muslims. Islamic Jihad 
claimed responsibility for the hijacking, but denied 
it in a later communique. US officials said they 
would not give in to hijackers’ demands. [6/15 WP] 
June 15: The Lebanese Army said it would pull out 
of Beirut Airport because it could not carry out its 
duties because of militia intervention. [6/16 AN] 

The Greek government released a Lebanese ar- 
rested in Athens on June 14 in return for the release 
of eight Greek passengers on the TWA flight. [6/16 
NYT] 

The SLA released the Finnish soldiers, who said 
Israeli soldiers had helped guard them. [6/16 WP] 
June 16: In Algiers, 64 more hostages were re- 
leased on 15 and 16 June, amid reports that eight or 
nine had been secretly removed in Beirut. The 
hijackers set a deadline of June 16 for the release of 
Shi‘is held in Israel. US officials said they preferred 
to rely on Algeria and a Red Cross team to help 
reach a solution and that the US would not nego- 
tiate or make concessions. Israeli authorities were 
reportedly consulting with US officials. [6/16 WP] 

Fierce fighting took place around Shatila camp as 
Palestinians attacked Amal militia posts. [6/17 AN] 
June 17: The purser of the TWA flight said a small 
group removed secretly from the plane in Beirut 
had had Jewish-sounding names. [6/17 NYT] 

Amal, Lebanese National Democratic Front, 
and Palestine National Salvation Front representa- 
tives signed an agreement in Damascus to end the 
fighting in the Palestinian camps in Beirut. It called 
for Amal's withdrawal from the camps with the 
Sixth Brigade, the release of all detainees, and the 
return of homeless Palestinians to the camps, as 
well as a *'total or partial collection of arms.” The 
security of the camps was to be included in a 
"comprehensive security plan for Beirut." A 
seven-man coordinating committee, including 
PNSF but not PLO members, was set up to imple- 
ment the agreement and left for Beirut to begin 
work. [6/18 WP] 

Ayátalàh Montazari, the heir apparent of 
Khumayni, denounced the Shi'i militia in Lebanon 
for their attacks on the camps, as ‘‘a brand of 
shame on the forehead of Islam.” [6/18 AN] 

The TWA jetliner returned to Beirut, and Amal 
leader Birri said he had agreed to mediate in the 
hijacking crisis after the hijackers promised the 
remaining hostages would not be harmed. Israeli 
officials said the US had not asked Israel to release 
700 Shi'i prisoners, but that it would ''seriously'"' 
consider such a request, since it had intended to 
release them anyway. [6/17 FBIS] 

Reagan warned the hijackers to release the hos- 
tages ‘‘for their own safety," and a special US 
commando team was reportedly sent to the region, 
but other US officials indicated there was ‘‘no 
viable military option” available to the US. One 


more passenger, who was ill, was released. [6/17 
WP] 

June 18: Birri announced he had ordered the 43 
remaining hostages off the plane for their own 
safety, and that he had adopted the hijackers' 
demands as his own. US officials said they would 
not ask Israel to release its Shi'i prisoners, since 
that would be a concession to terrorism. The 
government of Spain rejected the hijackers' de- 
mands that it release two imprisoned Lebanese 
Shi'is. [6/18 WP] 

Clashes continued in the camps despite the 
Damascus agreement. Beirut radio reported 59 
casualties in fighting on June 17. [6/18 FBIS] 

Birri arranged the release of three more hos- 
tages, including Greek pop star Demis Roussos, 
and appealed to the US to pressure Israel into 
freeing the Shi'i prisoners. Forty hostages re- 
mained in Beirut, held in two separate groups. 
Reagan rejected a general retaliation against the 
hijackers and indicated he was willing to wait them 
out. In Israel, Peres said Israel had been ap- 
proached by the US and had agreed to a meeting 
with Red Cross officials regarding the hostages and 
hijackers' demands. [6/19 WP] 

Three Lebanese were convicted in Italy of smug- 

gling plastic explosives into Italy for a Lebanese 
terrorist group. [6/19 AN] 
June 19: The IRC evacuated 45 wounded from Burj 
al-Barajnah and 40 from Shatila. Approximately six 
of the 40 hostages, reportedly those with Jewish- 
sounding names, were reported to be in the cus- 
tody of Hizballah, rather than Amal, militiamen. 
The Israeli Foreign Ministry denied that the deten- 
tion of more than 700 Shi'is in Israel violated 
international law. [6/20 WP] 

A car bomb in Tripoli killed 75 and wounded 
more than 150. [6/20 FBIS] 

June 20: Five of the hostages said in a news 
conference that they feared a military rescue at- 
tempt and asked the US not to try one. Reagan said 
the US had reached its ‘‘limits’’ on terrorism and 
would consider responses ‘‘military and other- 
wise" to end the violence. Sources in Washington 
discounted reports that the half dozen hostages 
being held separately had been chosen because of 
their Jewish names and suggested they may have 
been selected because they carried US military ID 
cards. Peres said Israel was not responsible for the 
hostages, and Rabin said the US should not ‘‘play 
games” with Israel over the hijackers’ demands for 
the release of 700 Shi'i prisoners in Israel. Shaykh 
Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah, the spiritual leader 
of Hizballah, said the hijackers were from diverse 
groups but he would put pressure on them to 
release the hostages if their demands were met. 
[6/21 WP] 

June 21: More than 1000 members of Hizballàh 
demonstrated at Beirut Airport against the United 
States, and Shultz and Peres conferred by phone in 
an attempt to lessen US-Israel tensions, agreeing 
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on the importance of not giving in to hijackers' 
demands. [6/22 NYT] 

June 22: In Amman, Moroccan Parliament Speaker 
Ahmad Osman, one of six Moroccan envoys tour- 
ing the Arab world to invite Arab leaders to an 
extraordinary summit on the Palestinian camp bat- 
tles in Beirut, said the summit might be held as 
early as July. Christian and Muslim militiamen 
fought in central Beirut as Amal militiamen began 
lifting a 34-day siege of the Palestinian camps. In 
Burj al-Barajnah, a truce held for the fourth day, 
and truckloads of food and supplies were moved 
into the camp. A series of explosions rocked 
Hasbayah and ‘Aishiyah, near the Israeli border, 
and the SLA reportedly came under heavy attack 
at Qantara. [6/23 AN] 

June 23: The Washington Post reported that the 
Syrian Army had begun removing tanks and artil- 
lery from Lebanon for the first time since the 1982 
Israeli invasion. [6/23 WP] 

Work continued around the Palestinian camps to 

remove all signs of armed presence, in accordance 
with the Damascus agreement, but renewed 
clashes broke out in Beirut between Amal and 
al-Murabitiin militias. [6/24 FBIS] 
June 24: After talks with Syrian officials in 
Damascus, Iranian Speaker Rafsanjani said that if 
Iran had known of the hijackers’ plans in advance, 
**we would have taken steps to prevent it.” He also 
met with Lebanese Shi‘i leaders, including 
Fadlallah, leading to reports Syria had persuaded 
Iran to use its influence to help resolve the crisis. 
[71 MEES] 

Israeli authorities released 31 Arab prisoners but 
denied any link between that action and the hos- 
tage crisis. Birri demanded the withdrawal of US 
warships from positions near the Lebanese coast, 
and Amal released a videotape showing a dozen of 
the hostages. US officials said they believed a 
group of hostages was being held at a Shi'i military 
base in Baalbek, an area under Syrian control. 
[6/25 WP] 

In Beirut, al-Muràbitün groups continued to at- 

tack Amal positions. [6/25 FBIS] 
June 25: In Madrid, two Lebanese Shi'is were 
sentenced to 23 years in prison for an assassination 
attempt on a Libyan diplomat in September 1984. 
[6/27 LM] 

Lebanese security forces began deploying inside 
the Palestinian camps. [6/25 FBIS] 

Jumayyil affirmed Lebanon's opposition to an 
Arab summit on the camp battles, in a meeting with 
the Moroccan ambassador in Beirut. [6/26 FBIS] 

Reagan reportedly sent several messages to 
Asad asking his assistance in gaining the release of 
the hostages. Vice President George Bush said the 
700 Arab prisoners in Israel were being held against 
international law and should be released, and de 
Cuéllar also urged their release. Mubarak warned 
the US against using force to release the hostages. 
[6/26 WP] 
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June 26: The Jerusalem Post reported that a UN 
inquiry into the Finnish-SLA incident found that 
the 11 SLA soldiers had deserted of their own 
volition, and that the Finnish UNIFIL soldiers had 
pretended to ‘‘capture’’ them and hand them over 
to Amal in order to assist them. [6/26 JP] 

Birri proposed that the hostages be transferred to 

Syrian control or to a foreign embassy in West 
Beirut if the government pledged not to release 
them before Israel freed its detainees. Switzerland 
and France reportedly responded favorably to the 
proposal. Syria sent messages to Birri in an effort 
to hasten the hostages' release. [6/26 FBIS] 
June 27: Former Lebanese president Ilyas Sarkis 
died in Paris. French officials said any transfer of 
the hostages to its Beirut embassy would have to 
be unconditional. [6/27 FBIS] 

Birri released an ailing hostage after IRC repre- 
sentatives interviewed those held regarding their 
condition. In Moscow, Soviet officials said they 
would exert influence to help end the crisis. [6/27 
WP] 

PNC Speaker ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sa’ih said the 
PLO rejected the Damascus agreement between 
the PNSF and Amal, and said Amal still intended 
to dominate the camps. [6/28 FBIS] 

US officials demanded that seven Americans 
missing in Beirut be freed with 39 airliner hostages, 
and Birri said he was optimistic the crisis would 
end soon. French and Swiss officials said they 
would not act as jailers for the hostages. [6/28 
NYT] 

June 28: Hizballah rejected a request by Birri that 
it release 11 people it kidnapped in Lebanon, 
according to Radio Free Lebanon. [6/28 FBIS] 

US officials announced that the 39 hostages 

would be released the following day after being 
taken from Beirut to Damascus, and that Israel 
would soon afterwards release 735 Lebanese and 
Palestinians in their custody, but that no ‘‘deal’’ 
had been struck. Reagan held a private meeting 
with families of hostages during an unrelated trip to 
Illinois and reiterated that he would not ask Israel 
to release the prisoners. In Beirut, an Iranian 
freelance photographer was reported missing and 
feared kidnapped. [6/22 NYT] 
June 29: The release of the hostages was held up, 
and Birri blamed Reagan for suggesting in a 28 June 
speech that the US planned retaliatory action 
against the hijackers. The State Department issued 
a one-sentence statement pledging to support 
Lebanon's government, stability and security, in 
an effort to allay tensions. [6/30 WP] 

Syrian officials were reportedly ‘‘astonished”’ by 
the delay, having publicly announced the ‘“‘full 
success" of Asad’s efforts to arrange a release. 
[6/50 NYT] 

The Finnish Defense Ministry defended the role 
of Finnish UNIFIL soldiers in assisting 11 SLA 
soldiers to defect to Amal, and accused Israeli 
troops of having watched passively as SLA men 


beat the 24 captured Finnish soldiers with iron 
bars, hoses and rifles. Israeli military sources de- 
nied the accusation. [6/30 JP] 

June 30: The 39 hostages were released after 17 
days in captivity, driven in a Red Cross convoy to 
Damascus, and flown to West Germany enroute to 
the US. The crisis was reportedly broken after US 
officials agreed to a Syrian proposal that it re-issue 
an old policy statement affirming its support for 
Lebanon in order to reassure the hijackers. The 
Israeli Cabinet, meeting to discuss the release, 
reportedly made no decision on when to free 
Israel’s Arab detainees. Relatives of the seven 
other Americans missing in Lebanon urged US 
officials not to forget them. [7/1 NYT] 

July 1: The Israeli Cabinet decided to release 300 
Arab detainees over the next two days but denied 
any link to the freeing of the American hostages. 
US officials announced a diplomatic campaign to 
“isolate”? Beirut International Airport and said 
Reagan had decided to end air service between the 
US and Lebanon by Lebanon’s two air carriers. 
Officials praised Syria’s role in the release of the 
hostages and said they hoped better relations with 
Syria might be possible. Druze and Shi‘i militias 
clashed in West Beirut, and 7 people were killed 
and 20 wounded in seven hours of fighting. Chris- 
tian and Muslim gunmen also exchanged fire across 
the Green Line, killing two. [7/2 NYT] 

July 2: Reagan welcomed 30 of the released Amer- 
icans at a ceremony in Washington. [7/3 WP] 

Lebanese leaders denounced US measures 
against Beirut's airport, and Islamic Jihad prom- 
ised ‘‘more blows” against the US if the measures 
were carried out. (7/3 AN] 

The PSP announced new measures to prevent 
further Druze-Shi'i clashes, and Birri denied that 
the July 1 clashes were between Amal and the PSP. 
An Amal-PSP delegation returned from Damascus 
after meeting with Khaddam. The PNSF an- 
nounced it had received $1 million as the first 
installment of Libyan aid to reconstruct the Beirut 
camps. [7/3 FBIS] 

July 3: Israel released 300 Lebanese detainees from 
Atlit prison and Jerusalem radio said the 460 others 
would be freed ‘‘in the near future.” [7/3 FBIS] 

An aide to Birri said Amal would not play a role 

in trying to obtain the release of seven Americans 
kidnapped in Beirut, and Birri threatened to sue the 
US in the International Court for its moves to 
isolate the airport. (7/4 WP] 
July 4: US officials said that Iran had helped release 
the hostages by pressuring its Lebanese allies. 
They also said that Asad had reacted negatively to 
Reagan's request that Syria assist in the release of 
the seven still missing. Lebanon tightened airport 
security and launched a diplomatic drive against 
US sanctions. [7/5 WP] 

Jumayyil said he would go to the UN to protest 
US sanctions, and Syria called for an Arab boycott 
of US airlines. [7/5 CSM] 


A ceasefire held in Burj al-Baràjnah after a 
three-hour Amal-Palestinian gun battle the day 
before. [7/5 AN] 

July 5: Officials said the administration had failed 
to gain firm backing from its European allies on the 
Beirut airport sanctions. [7/6 NYT] 

The Jerusalem Post reported rumors of a ‘‘mass 

defection’’ from SLA troops in Southern Lebanon. 
[7/7 JP] 
July 7: Karami and other Lebanese Muslim politi- 
cal and religious leaders met with Asad in 
Damascus amid reports that Syria would like to 
clear the way for a broad political settlement and 
an end to 10 years of civil strife in Lebanon. [7/8 
WP] 

SLA militiamen said seven soldiers who report- 

edly defected to Amal on 5 July were abducted by 
the Shi'i militia. [7/8 JP] 
July 8: Administration officials said the US was not 
trying to punish Lebanon by boycotting Beirut's 
airport, but was trying to find an effective way to 
deal with terrorism. Reagan also condemned Iran, 
Libya, North Korea, Cuba and Nicaragua as mem- 
bers of an ''international terrorist network" and 
said the US would act ‘‘unilaterally, if necessary” 
against terrorism. After meetings in Damascus, 
Birri said he rejected the current framework of the 
Lebanese government and called for the formation 
of a new legislature based on a constituent assem- 
bly. Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah was also 
present at the talks. [7/9 WP] 

The military committee charged with formulating 
security measures for Beirut airport agreed on a 
plan including a mixed security force, modernizing 
electronic devices, removing political protection 
from gunmen, and barring airport entry to those 
without a permit. [7/9 FBIS] 

Christian actor Ilyas Ilyas, detained by Phalan- 

ges militiamen for appearing in a play derogatory to 
Jumayyil, was released unharmed after the Leba- 
nese Forces militia threatened to use force against 
Ilyàs' kidnappers. (7/9 AN] 
July 9: The Damascus conferees issued a statement 
announcing their agreement on the need to draft a 
new constitution, dissolve the armed militias, and 
rebuild the Lebanese Army on the basis of com- 
pulsory military service. It also said they had 
agreed to withdraw gunmen from West Beirut to 
make way for security forces. [7/9 FBIS] 

Two suicide car bombers killed at least 15 Leb- 
anese at two SLA checkpoints in the Israeli secur- 
ity zone. Two Israeli soldiers and four Lebanese 
were wounded. Leaders of the Amal movement 
and the NDF announced the formation of a Na- 
tional Alliance Front, and held talks with officials 
of the PNSF. Junblat said the PSP-Amal-PNSF 
alliance would work against pro-' Arafat factions in 
Sidon. In Amman, PLO official Khalil al-Wazir 
said the planned moves in Sidon were part of a 
Syrian plot that included the July 9 expulsion of a 
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Palestinian Liberation Army (PLA) battalion from 
Lebanon to Jordan. [7/10 FBIS] 

The controversial play, Amrak Sidna, in which 
Ilyàs Ilyàs was to appear, was banned by Lebanese 
authorities. [7/10 AN] ; 

July 10: In Tripoli, fighting between the Islamic 
Unification Movement and the Arab Democratic 
party continued, paralyzing the city. According to 
Beirut radio, 25 died and 65 were wounded in the 
fighting. [7/10 FBIS] 

July 11: The US administration backed away from 
its campaign to close Beirut International Airport 
and concentrated on negotiating improvements in 
airport security with the Lebanese government. 
Richard Herzberg, the only Jewish hostage held by 
Hizballāh, appeared with his wife at a news con- 
ference in Washington and praised the actions of a 
German TWA purser who had been falsely accused 
of assisting the hijackers pick out passengers with 
**Jewish-sounding names.” [7/12 WP] 

July 12: Beirut radio said Lebanese authorities had 
identified the hijackers of the TWA jet and in- 
tended to prosecute them. [7/13 NYT] 

July 13: The Kuwaiti press attache was kidnapped 
in Beirut. Muslim leaders delayed implementing 
the new peace plan until 35 Syrian observers 
arrived from Damascus. Fighting continued in 
Beirut between Christians and Muslims. [7/14 
NYT] 

July 14: A Finnish UNIFIL soldier died when the 
ambulance he was driving hit a mine in southern 
Lebanon. [7/15 JP] 


Libya 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 


Syria) 
1985 


Apr. 17: Belgian authorities expelled a Libyan 
identified as a suspect in the killing of a police- 
woman in London in 1984. [4/18 WP] 

Apr. 23: Libyan and Sudanese officials signed an 
agreement in Tripoli calling for the restoration of 
diplomatic relations and strengthening cooperation 
efforts. [4/24 FBIS] 

May 2: Louis Farrakhan, head of the black Muslim 
Nation of Islam, said Qadhdháfi had given him a $5 
million interest-free loan to help black economic 
enterprises in the US. [5/2 WP] 

May 30: The Washington Post reported that a 
federal grand jury was investigating allegations that 
Qadhdhafi supporters were planning to assassinate 
some of his opponents in the US. [5/30 WP] 

June 5: The State Department announced the ex- 
pulsion of a Libyan diplomat attached to the UN in 
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New York for involvement in a plot to assassinate 
Libyan dissidents in the US. [6/6 WP] 

June 8: Crowds in Tripoli and Benghazi recently 
burned thousands of Western musical instruments, 
according to MEED. [6/8 MEED] 

July 8: In Tripoli, Sudan and Libya announced a 
military pact providing Sudan with Libyan logisti- 
cal support, transport, equipment and training. [7/9 
WP] 

July 9: US officials expressed ‘‘grave concern" 
over the Sudan-Libya pact. [7/10 WP] 

July 10: A Libyan diplomat in Kuwait said Iraq had 
declined to participate in a Libyan plan to attack 
the Israeli nuclear reactor in Dimona. [7/11 WP] 


Morocco 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Lebanon) 


1985 


Apr. 13: Moroccan Foreign Minister Abdellatif 
Filali announced Morocco had decided to reestab- 
lish diplomatic relations with Mauritania, broken in 
1981. [4/16 LM] 
Apr. 18: Twenty jailed Moroccan students began a 
24-hour hunger strike in Marrakesh to protest 
prison conditions. [4/20 LM] 
Apr. 19: MEED announced that Syria's ambassa- 
dor to Morocco had returned after a year's ab- 
sence. He was withdrawn in protest over Israeli 
attendance at an Arab-Jewish congress in Rabat in 
May 1984. [4/19 MEED] 
Apr. 22: Spanish and Moroccan ships began joint 
naval maneuvers in the western Meditteranean. 
[4/25 AN] 
Apr. 26: In Rabat, US and Moroccan officials 
signed a $30 million loan agreement enabling Mo- 
rocco to buy extra wheat from the US. [4/28 WP] 
May 7: Nine imprisoned Moroccan students who 
began a hunger strike on April 25 were hospitalized 
in deteriorating condition. [5/7 LM] 
May 9: Libya loaned Morocco $100 million as a 
sign of their good relations, according to the Mo- 
roccan press agency. [5/11 LM] 
May 22: Six of nine Moroccan prisoners on a 
hunger strike since 25 April were reported to be in 
serious condition in Rabat and Casablanca hospi- 
tals. [5/22 LM] 
May 24: At a press conference in Paris, the chair- 
man of the Moroccan Human Rights Association 
said almost 1600 people had been sentenced in 
connection with food price riots in Morocco in 
January 1984. [5/25 AN] 

Moroccan prisoners on a hunger strike sus- 
pended their fast during the month of Ramadan. 
[5/26 LM] 


June 24: Relatives of nine prisoners at Marrakesh 
jail said they had resumed their hunger strike. [6/25 
AN] 

June 25: Moroccan radio announced that Morocco 
and Angola would establish diplomatic ties. [6/26 
FBIS] 

July 2: Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq al-'Aziz ar- 
rived in Rabat for an official visit. [7/3 FBIS] 

July 6: Morocco and Libya set up a joint legisla- 
ture. [7/7 NYT] 

July 9: The subcommittee on human rights of the 
European Parliament asked King Hasan to inter- 
vene to save the hunger strikers in Morocco. [7/12 
LM] 


Oman 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Bahrain, Egypt, 
Jordan, South Yemen) 


Pakistan 
(See also, Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, UAE) 


1985 


Apr. 15: After a speeding bus hit three women 
students, killing two, hundreds of students from 
several Karachi colleges held demonstrations, 
burning buses and fighting with police. [4/16 NYT] 
Apr. 17: Authorities imposed a 24-hour curfew on 
Karachi after riots in which 10 persons were re- 
ported killed and at least 55 injured. [4/18 WP] 
Apr. 19: Soldiers and policemen sealed off the 
western and central sections of Karachi, banning 
people from the streets, after five days of rioting. 
(4/20 NYT] 

Apr. 20: The official death toll in the Karachi riots 
reached 49, as 9 more bodies were brought out of a 
curfew-affected area where clashes reportedly con- 
tinued. [4/21 NYT] 

Apr. 23: After a man on a bicycle opened fire on a 
crowd in Karachi, killing one, authorities reim- 
posed a curfew and sent more troops into the 
Oranji district. (4/24 NYT] 

Apr. 29: Pakistan protested violations by Afghan 
aircraft of its airspace, saying that the planes had 
dropped bombs on and fired rockets into Pakistani 
territory, killing at least one person. [4/30 FBIS] 
May 2: Lawyers in Lahore and other towns in 
Punjab Province held meetings to protest President 
Zia ul-Haq's recent decrees amending the consti- 
tution. [5/4 AN] 

May 13: The Soviet Union officially protested to 
Pakistan over the deaths in April of Soviet prison- 
ers at an Afghan guerrilla base in Pakistan. [5/14 
WP] 


May 14: Zia ul-Haq said Pakistan would build a 
nuclear reactor for ‘‘peaceful purposes." [5/15 
FBIS] 
May 15: A statement issued by the Pakistan em- 
bassy in Delhi denied charges by India that Paki- 
stan was involved in recent Sikh terrorist bombings 
in India. [5/17 AN] 
May 21: The Pakistani Cabinet was expanded, and 
six new ministers and a minister of state were 
sworn in by Zia ul-Haq: 

Mohammad Aslam Khatak: Interior 

Qazi Abdul Majid Abid: Food, Agriculture and 
Cooperatives 

Jamal Syed Mayn: Culture and Tourism 

Syed Qasim Shah: Provincial, Frontier Areas, 
Kashmir and Northern Affairs 

Malik Nur Hayat Khan Noon: Health 

Shah Mohammad Khoro: State Minister: Inte- 
rior [5/22 FBIS] 
May 26: The National Assembly asked Prime Min- 
ister Muhammad Junejo to submit within a week a 
plan for lifting martial law. In Karachi, distur- 
bances continued as crowds angry over power cuts 
and a water shortage clashed with police. [5/27 AN] 
May 27: Pakistani soldiers in Karachi fired on a 
crowd of about 5000 Pushtuns demanding the re- 
lease of a Pushtun politician, killing two. 50 pro- 
testers were arrested. [5/28 WP] 
May 28: Pakistani troops patrolling Karachi were 
ordered to shoot on sight persons breaking a cur- 
few imposed on the city after two days of ethnic 
violence in which three died. [5/29 CSM] 
June 2: Military courts sentenced 53 people to 
floggings and jail sentences after the Karachi riots. 
[6/3 AN] 
June 3: The State Department condemned an at- 
tack by Soviet Afghan warplanes on a Pakistani 
border village on May 30 in which 12 people were 
killed. [6/4 WP] 
June 8: Zia warned the Afghan regime to stop 
attacks on Pakistani territory or face retaliation. 
[6/9 AN] 
June 12: Pakistani women in the National Assem- 
bly walked out after a Muslim cleric called for 
chaperons for them in accordance with Muslim law 
and condemned the government’s family planning 
program. [6/14 CSM] 
June 27: Pakistan People’s party leader Benazir 
Bhutto and other party officials criticized the hang- 
ing of a party activist for murder as ‘‘political 
victimization.” [6/28 FBIS] 
July 4: India and Pakistan agreed after talks in New 
Delhi to increase cultural and agricultural cooper- 
ation. [7/5 WP] 
July 6: At least five died as Shi't protesters clashed 
with police in Quetta. [7/7 AN] 
July 7: Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Ghandi rejected 
Pakistan's offer of a no-war pact and mutual in- 
spection of nuclear installations, but said relations 
were improving. 
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Twenty-five people died in a gunfight between 
police and Shi'i protesters trying to stage a banned 
march in Quetta. [7/8 AN] 

July 9: The curfew was imposed on a Shi'i neigh- 
borhood in Quetta after two more people died in 
gun battles. [7/10 AN] 

July 10: The State Department announced that the 
US was expediting delivery of Sidewinder and 
Stinger missiles to Pakistan to bolster its defenses 
against increasing Soviet and Afghan air incur- 
sions. [7/11 WP] 

July 14: A bomb damaged the Pan American offices 
in Karachi. Seven officers were sentenced to long 
jail terms for plotting a coup against Zia. [7/15 WP] 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also: Petroleum Affairs, Regional 
Affairs, Iran) 
1985 


Apr. 20: An Iranian pilot reportedly seeking asy- 
lum abroad was killed when his helicopter crashed 
after refueling in Dhahran.[4/26 MEED] 

Apr. 24: In Riyadh, King Fahd met with US 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard Murphy and 
other Saudi and American officials. [4/25 AN] 
May 4: Officials of the Saudi Antiquities Depart- 
ment said they had discovered the ruins of ancient 
**palaces and towers” off the Red Sea coast near 
Jidda. [5/5 AN] 

May 11: Jordan’s King Husayn arrived in Jidda for 
one day of talks with Fahd on Middle East peace. 
[5/12 AN] 

May 12: UAE President Shaykh Zayid ibn Sultan 
Al-Nuhayyan arrived in Jidda on an official visit. 
[5/13 AN] 

May 18: Two explosions in Riyadh’s Sulaymaniya 
district killed one person and injured three, coin- 
ciding with a visit by Foreign Minister Prince Sa'üd 
al-Faysal to Iran. Islamic Jihad claimed responsi- 
bility, but Iran blamed Iraq for trying to sabotage 
Saudi-Iranian relations. [5/20 NYT] 

Libyan President Mu'ammar al-Qadhdháfi ar- 
rived in Saudi Arabia to perform the lesser pilgrim- 
age and meet with Saudi officials. [5/20 FBIS] 
May 20: Sudanese Prime Minister al-Jazüli 
Daf‘allah began an official visit to Saudi Arabia. 
[5/21 AN] 

June 5: Kuwait’s ruler Shaykh Jabir al-Ahmad 
Al-Sabah arrived in Saudi Arabia to perform the 
lesser pilgrimage and meet with Saudi officials. [6/6 
AN] 

June 8: Sudanese Transitional Military Council 
(TMC) Chairman ‘Abd al-Rahman  Siwàr 
al-Dhahab arrived in Saudi Arabia to perform the 
lesser pilgrimage and to meet with Saudi officials, 
including Fahd. [6/9 AN] 
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June 13: Pakistani President Zia ul-Haq arrived in 
Jidda for an official four-day visit. [6/13 AN] 

June 17: The first Arab astronaut, Saudi Prince 
Sultan Salman al-Sa'üd, went into space aboard the 
US space shuttle Discovery, where he was sched- 
uled to conduct a series of experiments and ob- 
serve the launch of the Arab satellite Arabsat. [6/18 
AN] 

June 19: The Discovery placed into orbit a commu- 
nications satellite for the Arab world owned by a 
consortium of 22 countries, including the PLO. 
[6/19 WP] 

July 9: King Husayn of Jordan arrived in Taif on an 
official one-day visit and met with Fahd. [7/10 AN] 


South Yemen 
1985 


Apr. 26: MEED reported that South Yemen had 
agreed to an Omani proposal to exchange ambas- 
sadors. [4/26 MEED] 


Sudan 


(See also, Bahrain, Kuwait, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, UAE) 


1985 

Apr. 15: New Sudanese leader Gen. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Siwar al-Dhahab said he had moved to 
improve Sudan’s relations with the USSR, Ethio- 
pia and Libya and had received ‘‘positive re- 
sponses" to his initiatives. He also said a post in 
the new government had been reserved for south- 
ern rebel leader John Garang. [4/16 FBIS] 

Apr. 16: Cairo's news agency reported the names 
of 10 civilians nominated by the Sudanese national 
alliance of trade unions and political parties as 
possible members of the transitional cabinet. Three 
southerners were nominated for the cabinet, which 
would include 15 ministers, 13 civilians and two 
military personnel. Southerners criticized the list 
of nominations, on the grounds that the northern 
unions and parties had monopolized all the critical 
nonmilitary portfolios and that all those nominated 
were Muslims. Following a meeting with Egyptian 
President Husni Mubarak in Cairo, Lieutenant 
Gen. Muhammad Tawfiq Khalil, member of the 
Sudanese Transitional Military Council (TMC), 
stressed that Egyptian-Sudanese relations were 
strong and that all agreements between the two 
countries would remain in force. [4/17 FBIS] 

Apr. 17: Southern Sudanese politicians presented 
five conditions for their participation in a transi- 
tional government: the repeal of Islamic Shari'a 


law, at least in the south; the appointment of five 
southerners to the 15-member transitional cabinet; 
setting aside for southerners two key ministers; 
and a lesser role for Muslims in the transitional 
cabinet. Siwar al-Dhahab announced he would 
revoke the decree dividing the southern Sudan into 
three regions because it violated the Adis Ababa 
accord. [4/18 FBIS] 

Sudan's new government offered to stop sup- 
porting anti-Ethiopian guerrillas operating from 
Sudan if Ethiopia stops backing southern Sudanese 
rebels, and Libyan leader Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
reportedly urged Sudanese rebels to make peace. 
[4/18 WP] 

Apr. 18: The Muslim Brotherhood held rallies on 
April 13 and 16, attended by 30-40,000, to show 
support for Shari‘a, the ‘‘only achievement" of the 
deposed Numayri regime. SPLA radio said SPLA 
leader John Garang had ordered the release of 
some POWs to show “‘solidarity with the recent 
revolutionary action of the masses," despite his 
opposition to the new military regime. [4/19 FBIS] 
Apr. 19: An SPLA spokesman denied reports that 
Garang would meet with Siwar al-Dhahab, observ- 
ing that recent SPLA military operations proved 
that such reports were lies. [4/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 20: At a meeting with foreign ambassadors 
and representatives of international relief organiza- 
tions, Siwàr al-Dhahab appealed for more food aid, 
saying that one million children would starve to 
death without emergency supplies. [4/21 WP] 
Apr. 21: Siwar al-Dhahab issued a decree forming a 
transitional higher executive council for the south- 
ern military administrations of the Equatoria, Bahr 
al-Ghazal and Upper Nile regions, under the Juba 
military command. [4/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 22: Dr. Al-Jazült Daf‘allah, head of a promi- 
nent doctor's union, was named prime minister of 
Sudan's new transitional civilian cabinet and called 
on Garang to join in peaceful efforts to solve 
Sudan's problems. Other appointments were as 
follows: 

Samuel Aru Bol: Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Irrigation and Hydrology 

‘Uthman ‘Abdallah Muhammad: Defense 

Ibrahim Taha Ayyüb: Foreign Affairs 

‘Awad ‘Abd al-Majid: Finance and Economic 
Planning 

Sayyid Ahmad al-Sayyid: Trade, Cooperation 
and Supply 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman Misa: Energy, Industry 
and Minerals 

Peter Gatkuoth Kual: Transportation and Tele- 
communications 

Sadiq ‘Abidin: Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources 

Husayn Abi Salih: Health and Social Welfare 

Oliver Bandaar Battale Albino: Public Service 
and Labor 

‘Abbas Madani: Interior 

Amin Makki Madani: Construction and Housing 


Muhammad Bashir Hamid: Culture and Infor- 
mation 

Siwar al-Dhahab announced that the term of the 
Cabinet would last one year during which it would 
prepare to transfer power to the people. [4/23 
FBIS] 

A police union statement broadcast by SPLA 
radio said the appointment of ‘‘corrupt’’ former 
chief of police ‘Abbas Madani as minister of the 
interior had been a "'terrible blow” to the police 
force and called for him to be purged. [5/2 FBIS] 
Apr. 23: Daf'allah said the new cabinet would work 
to obtain the extradition of former Sudanese leader 
Ja'far al-Numayri to stand trial, and that it was 
eager to hold talks with Garang. [4/23 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: Garang said that contacts between the 
SPLA and junior officers in the Sudanese Army 
were ''positive," but that the SPLA would con- 
tinue operations against the Sudanese Army in the 
Upper Nile region and into the northern part of 
Sudan. In Khartoum, the secretary general of the 
Sudanese Communist party appeared after 14 years 
in hiding. [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: Leaders of the Southern Sudan Liberation 
Movement (Anya Nya Two) gave a press confer- 
ence in Khartoum, saying they had come in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the TMC in order to 
discuss the southern problem ‘‘democratically.”’ 
The Sudanese Council of Ministers appealed to 
Garang to enter a dialogue for peace. In a separate 
statement, Defense Minister Muhammad called on 
Garang to come to Khartoum for negotiations and 
to recognize that “tyrant Numayri’s army" had 
become ''the Sudanese People's Army. [4/26 
FBIS]- 

Apr. 26: Siwàr al-Dhahab declared a unilateral 
ceasefire in southern Sudan and declared a general 
amnesty for rebels, despite the SPL A's refusal to 
end the civil war. [4/28 AN] 

Apr. 27: Siwar al-Dhahab sent an envoy to Ethio- 
pia for a goodwill mission and talks on problems 
between Sudan and Ethiopia. [4/28 AN] 

The Washington Post reported that rail and 

trucking delays were preventing US famine relief 
supplies from reaching drought-stricken areas in 
Sudan. [4/28 WP] 
Apr. 28: Sudanese officials said Sudan might stop 
food shipments for famine victims in Eritrea and 
Tigray provinces if Ethiopia stopped aiding Suda- 
nese rebels in the south. [4/29 WP] 

Cairo's news agency said the Republican Broth- 
erhood movement had resumed activities after a 
two-month hiatus following the execution by the 
Numayri regime of its leader, Mahmüd Muhammad 
Taha. [4/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 30: SPLA spokesmen renewed their denunci- 
ation of the military government, calling Daf'allàh 
a ‘‘figurehead’’ and vowing not to negotiate a 
truce. [5/1 NYT] 

May 2: Sudan’s military rules dismissed six officials 
appointed by Numayri and placed the official 
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Sudan News Agency and the Khartoum dailies 
Al-Sahàfa and Al-Ayyàm under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Culture and Information. [5/4 AN] 
May 3: Sudanese rebels claimed to have killed 20 
government troops with a land mine on April 27. 
[5/4 AN] 

May 4: ‘Abdallah said investigations were under- 
way to determine the facts surrounding the airlift of 
Ethiopian Jews to Israel, and the authenticity of 
reports that US nuclear waste was being dumped in 
Sudan. The Arab Socialist Ba'th Party, outlawed 
under the Numayri regime, held a political rally in 
Khartoum. [5/6 FBIS] 

May 5: A Libyan official announced that his gov- 
ernment had stopped aiding southern Sudanese 
rebels and had asked Garang to support the new 
regime. [5/7 LM] 

May 8: Abu Dhabi's Al-/ttihàd reported that the 
Sudanese culture minister has suspended the li- 
cense of the newspaper Alwan for publishing ‘‘po- 
litical” columns when it was registered only as a 
technical and sports paper, after Alwan printed 
columns supporting the Muslim Brotherhood. [5/10 
FBIS] 

May 9: After almost a week of high-level meetings 
between Sudanese and Libyan officials in 
Khartoum, Sudan and Libya signed a series of 
cultural and economic agreements and officials 
issued a joint communique confirming ‘‘fraternal 
and historical ties’ between the two nations. [5/10 
FBIS] 

May 10: Attorney General ‘Umar ‘Abd al-‘Ati said 
that persons connected with the transport of Ethi- 
opian Jews to Israel would be brought to trial. [5/15 
FBIS] 

May 11: During its two-day founding conference, 
the Islamic National Front elected Muslim Brother 
Hasan al-Turábi as leader. [5/13 FBIS] 

May 12: The US Embassy in Khartoum announced 
the Sudan would receive $30.5 million in soft loans 
from the US to buy wheat and wheat flour. [5/13 
CSM] 

Sudanese Interior Minister ‘Abbas Madani said a 
new public security organ would be established, 
but that it would not have any special powers. 
Omdurman radio broadcast an announcement by 
the military authorities banning all processions and 
marches in Khartoum as of May 12. [5/13 FBIS] 
May 17: The TMC officially abolished special crim- 
inal courts set up by Numayri to apply Islamic 
punishments. [5/18 AN] 

May 18: Five new committees were established to 
investigate alleged financial and political corrup- 
tion in the Numayri regime. One of the committees 
will investigate charges that former vice-president 
"Umàn Muhammad al-Tayyib received payments 
from international Jewish organizations for allow- 
ing the airlift of Ethiopian Jews from Sudanese 
refugee camps to Israel. Two committees will 
interrogate members of the disbanded State Secur- 
ity Organization. Another will interrogate three 
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female members of the former ruling Sudan Social- 
ist Union (SSU) and a fifth will question female 
relatives of Numayri. [5/24 MEED] 

Qadhdháfi met with Siwàr al-Dhahab during a 
stopover at Khartoum Airport. [5/20 FBIS] 

May 21: About 35,000 Ethiopians left relief camps 
in Sudan to return to farms in Ethiopia's Tigray 
Province, where rains had begun after a long 
drought. [5/22 WP] 

May 22: The Sudanese news agency reported that 
Numayri and five of his judicial aides would be 
tried for their role in the conviction and execution 
of Mahmüd Muhammad Taha on heresy charges in 
January 1985. [5/23 FBIS] 

May 23: The TMC appointed a transitional govern- 
ment for the southern region, consisting of seven 
ministers and a number of commissioners. The new 
ministers were: 

Aryo Oto Stiroi: Administration Affairs 

William Ajak Logali: Services 

Hilary Paulo Logali: Finance 

Jama Hasan: Agriculture and National Re- 
Sources 

Isaiah Kulang Mabior: Transport and Communi- 
cations 

Andrew Makor: Trade and Supply 

Nathanial Atai Kur: Culture and Information 
[5/31 FBIS] 

May 27: The State Department sent Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Chester A. Crocker to Sudan for the 
first time since the April coup, for wide-ranging 
talks on Sudan's economic and political problems. 
[5/28 NYT] 

May 30: The Sudanese defense minister said Sudan 
would diversify its sources of weapons, reportedly 
inan attempt to decrease any possible US pressure 
or leverage. [6/8 MEED] 

About 5000 supporters of the Trade Union Alli- 
ance demonstrated in Juba, the capital of Equatoria 
Province, against government moves to set up a 
single regional authority for southern Sudan. [5/31 
AN] 

June 8: A UN report said the African famine was 
worsening, and that in the Sudan the situation 
could become even more devastating than in Ethi- 
opia. [6/9 NYT] 3 

June 10: Sudanese authorities released five former 
senior officials of the Numayri regime because no 
evidence against them had been found. [6/10 WP] 

An AID administrator said only about 60 per 

cent of food aid to Ethiopia and Sudan was reach- 
ing famine victims because of transportation prob- 
lems. [6/11 WP] 
June 11: A UN official said Numayri had deliber- 
ately suppressed information about the growing 
famine in Sudan, contributing to the crisis. [6/12 
NYT] 

Sudanese rebels raided a village in Kurdufan 
Province, killing 150 people, according to SUNA. 
[6/12 AN] 


June 12: The SPLA denied its troops had massa- 
cred 150 civilians in Kurdufan Province and 
blamed the government for trying to conceal a 
popular uprising against it. (6/14 AN] 

June 13: Sudan's Minister of Public Service and 
Labor, Oliver Albino, was dismissed to face trial 
on drug charges, according to SUNA. [6/14 FBIS] 
June 17: Mubarak arrived in Khartoum on a **sur- 
prise visit," his first to Sudan since the 6 April 
coup. [6/17 FBIS] 

Gunmen killed the chairman of the Eritrean Red 

Cross at his home in Khartoum. [6/18 AN] 
June 24: During an official visit to Khartoum, 
Egyptian presidential envoy Usàma al-Baz said 
Egypt would not extradite Numayri to Sudan. 
*Uthmàn Ibrahim Ahmad al-Tawil, head of the 
Sudan Liberation Front (SLF), reportedly praised 
Daf'allah's proposals for solving the southern 
problem and said his 30,000 fighters would accept 
the TMC's offer of jobs and would lay down their 
arms. [6/25 FBIS] 

A member of the TMC said Sudan and Ethiopia 
planned to restore full diplomatic relations *'in the 
very near future.” [6/25 NYT] 

June 25; SPLA radio said a scheduled meeting 
between SPLA and government officials had failed 
to take place because the latter did not show up, 
showing the government was not truly interested in 
peace. [6/26 FBIS] 

June 27: Omdurman radio reported that Siwàr 
al-Dhabab had told Qadhdhafi that Sudan could not 
at present consider any form of union with Libya. 
[6/28 FBIS] 

Sudanese troops were put on alert in anticipation 
of an SPLA attack on Bor. [6/28 AN] 

June 29: Cairo's news agency reported that Sudan 
had decided to reopen its embassy in Syria, which 
had been closed since 1981, when ties were frozen. 
[6/30 AN] 

July 3: US officials announced they had taken steps 
to protect US diplomats in Khartoum following the 
infiltration of several hundred Libyan agents into 
the Sudanese capital. [7/4 WP] 

Sudan's transport minister, a southerner, said he 
had met with rebel representatives, who had prom- 
ised not to obstruct famine relief supplies to the 
south. [7/4 AN] 

July 5: About 40,000 Sudanese marched on the 
Egyptian embassy in Khartoum to demand the 
extradition of Numayri. [7/5 WP] 

July 7: Daf‘allah said Numayri would be tried in 
abstentia for **many crimes.” [7/8 AN] 

July 9: Sudan's news agency said the Sudanese 
Council of Ministers had officially asked Egypt to 
extradite Numayri . [7/10 FBIS] 

July 13: Siwàr al-Dhahab said that closer Libyan- 
Sudanese ties should not affect Sudan's relations 
with the US. [7/14 NYT] 

July 14: Western diplomats reported heavy fighting 
between government and SPLA troops in southern 


Sudan, especially near the towns of Mongalla and 
Bor. [7/15 NYT] 


Syria 
(See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional 
Affairs, Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco, Turkey) 


1985 

Apr. 17: An official rally in Damascus marked 
Syrian national independence day. [4/18 FBIS] 
Apr. 26: Syria and the USSR signed their largest 
economic and technical cooperation agreement 
ever. [4/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: In Geneva, two men were arrested after 
one of two bombs planted in cars of Syrian diplo- 
mats exploded, and the other was defused. No one 
was injured in the blast. [4/28 AN] 

Apr. 29: The Washington Post reported that more 
than a third of 6,000 Soviet advisers had been 
withdrawn from Syria in the past six montlis, 
apparently at the instigation of Syrian President 
Hafiz al-Asad. [4/29 WP] 

May 14: Three Syrians were hanged publicly in 
Damascus for espionage for Israel, while three 
others were executed by firing squad. [5/15 FBIS] 
May 19: Talks began in Damascus on upgrading 
Syrian-Libyan relations. [5/27 MEED] 

May 20: Syria and Libya signed cooperation ac- 
cords after talks described by the Syrian news 
agency as a step toward unity. [5/21 WP] 

June 3: The PLO said more than 700 Palestinians 
had been arrested and dozens killed or wounded in 
a campaign by Syrian security police that began 
after Palestinians living in Syria organized demon- 
strations against the camp killings in Beirut. [6/4 
AN] 

June 8: MEED reported that the Senate had re- 
moved Syria from a list of countries banned from 
receiving US funds through international organiza- 
tions. [6/5 MEED] 

June 15: The Syrian government denied claims by 
Mehmet Ali Agca, the Turk on trial in Rome for the 
1981 assassination attempt on the pope, that he had 
been trained in terrorist tactics by Syrian agents. 
[6/15 MEED] 

June 19: Asad met with Soviet leader Gorbachev in 
Moscow. [6/20 WP] 

June 22: Asad returned to Damascus after ‘‘suc- 
cessful, positive and fruitful’’ talks in Moscow with 
Soviet leaders, according to Damascus radio. But 
Kuwaiti reports indicated Asad and Gorbachev 
differed over the Lebanese issue and over control 
of Soviet missiles in Syria. [6/24 FBIS] 

June 23: Iranian Speaker ‘Ali Akbar Rafsanjani met 
in Damascus with Asad. [6/24 FBIS] 

July 1: Asad postponed an official visit to Czecho- 
slovakia. Damascus radio said the decision was 
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due to ‘‘circumstances in the Middle East,” but the 
French press agency cited ‘‘health reasons."' [7/2 
FBIS] 


Tunisia 
(See also, Regional Affairs, Lebanon) 


1985 

Apr. 15: President Habib Bourguiba dissolved the 
Society of Young Judges after a judicial strike on 
April 10 and 11. He also suspended a group of 
young judges from the bench and referred them to 
a disciplinary council. [4/16 FBIS] 

May 5: Kuwait's Al-Qabas reported that Tunisian 
authorities had arrested a number of Palestinians 
for planning the assassination of Palestinian offi- 
cials in Tunis. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 12: Tunisians voted in municipal elections 
boycotted by opposition parties including the 
Movement of Democratic Socialists and the Gen- 
eral Union of Tunisian Workers. [5/13 AN] 

May 15: Participation in Tunisia’s municipal elec- 
tions on May 12 reached 92%, despite a boycott by 
opposition parties, according to official figures. 
[5/15 LM] 

All 3,450 candidates of the ruling Parti Socialiste 
Destourien (PSD) were elected for four-year terms. 
[5/17 MEED] 

May 16: Seventy workers in Gabes, southern Tu- 
nisia, began a hunger strike to protest their firing on 
May 8 after an illegal strike. [5/21 LM] 

June 12: Bourguiba met with French President 
Frangois Mitterand in Paris to discuss bilateral 
relations, including the appointment of former Le 
Monde correspondent Eric Rouleau as French am- 
bassador to Tunisia. [6/13 LM] 

June 14: Bourguiba arrived in Washington for talks 
with Reagan and other US officials, on subjects 
including US military aid to Tunisia and the war in 
the Sahara. [6/15 AN] 

June 26: Tunisian lawyer Bechir Essid, secretary of 
the Arab National Rally party, was arrested and 
jailed after an appeals court ruled he had played a 
role in the food price riots of January 1984. [6/27 
AN] 


Turkey 


(See also, Regional Affairs, Cyprus, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Qatar, Syria, UAE) 


1985 


Apr. 16: Premier Turgut Ozal began an official visit 
to West Germany. [4/17 TDN] 
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Ma‘ariv reported that discreet contacts in Wash- 
ington between Ozal and members of the US 
Jewish lobby had caused an uproar in Turkey, 
despite Ozal's denial that the meeting indicated any 
change in Turkey's policy toward Israel. [4/17 
FBIS] 

Five leftist militants from the Dev-Yol organiza- 
tion were condemned to death at Adana, in south- 
east Turkey, for terrorist acts before the Septem- 
ber 1980 coup d'etat. Eleven others were con- 
demned to life in prison, 75 to sentences ranging 
from five to 20 years in prison, and 88 were 
acquitted. [4/18 LM] 

May 1: The Christian Science Monitor reported 
that an agreement between Turkey and the US, 
allowing the US to use military bases in Turkey to 
store armaments and for other purposes, would be 
signed this month after nearly three years of nego- 
tiations. [5/1 CSM] 

May 2: Five Turkish soldiers and three Kurdish 
separatists were reported killed in five days of 
clashes in Turkey’s Bitlis Province. [5/3 AN] 

May 8: Turkey’s parliament approved a law reduc- 
ing sentences for members of outlawed groups if 
they turn state’s evidence. [5/9 AN] 

May 15: Egyptian President Husni Mubarak ar- 
rived in Ankara for an official four-day visit to 
discuss the Iran-Iraq war, Mideast peace initiatives 
and other issues, in the first visit to Turkey by an 
Egyptian head of state. [5/16 TDN] 

May 17: The chairman of the Social Democracy 
Party, Erdal Inónü, said he objected to a new law 
which would give more authority to police, and had 
asked Ozal to withdraw it from parliament. [5/18 
TDN] 

May 18: Ozal left Istanbul for a six-day official visit 
to Japan. [5/18 TDN] 

May 21: President Kenan Evren vetoed the so- 
called “Repentance Bill” backed by Ozal, saying it 
violates Article 87 of the Turkish constitution, 
since not all involved in crimes against the state 
could be pardoned, and that the bill condemns 
members of clandestine organizations without as- 
certaining whether or not they had committed 
crimes. [5/22 TDN] 

May 23: Five suspected Kurdish separatists, a 
policeman, a soldier, and a civilian were killed in 
two shootouts in Sanliurfa Province, according to 
martial law authorities. A Syrian who hijacked a 
plane from West Germany to Istanbul on March 27 
was sentenced to eight years in prison. [5/24 AN] 
May 24: About 30 Kurds occupied the Swedish 
consulate in Basle, demanding to speak to a Kurd- 
ish activist, held for 10 months in a Turkish prison, 
and now in custody in Sweden. [5/25 AN] 

May 26: The trial of five Turks and three Belgians 
accused of plotting to assassinate the pope began in 
Rome. [6/4 NYT] 

May 28: Turkey’s martial law command announced 
the arrest of 20 suspected members of an ‘‘extreme 
leftist organization" in a series of operations in 


various provinces between 27 April and 17 May. 
[5/29 AN] 

June 5: The parliament approved a bill ending 
martial law in Ankara, Izmir, Artuin, Edirne, 
Erzincav, and Ordu provinces and instituting State 
of Emergency Rule in them instead. Seventeen 
provinces, including Istanbul, remain under martial 
law. [6/5 TDN] 

Turkish women were reported angry over a 
recent decision of the Council of State that women 
could not become local governors. [6/5 TDN] 
June 7: The minister of the interior said Turkish 
police had arrested 984 suspected terrorists or 
extremists since 19 March, and that 63 had died in 
clashes with police in the same period. [6/8 AN] 
June 16: The Turkish parliament passed a contro- 
versial bill giving police wide new powers at the 
end of a bitter six-day debate. [6/17 AN] 

June 17: Populist party Chairman Necdet Calp 
condemned the new Police Law, saying it violated 
the principle of a state run by laws, and charged the 
ruling Motherland party with forcing the bill 
through by violating parliamentary rules. [6/18 
TDN] 

June 27: Le Monde reported that a decision by the 
Turkish government the week before to increase by 
49 per cent the price of printing paper was seen by 
Turkish dailies and publishers as an indirect form 
of censorship. [6/27 LM] 

June 29: Turkish police reportedly arrested Nail 
Gurman, secretary general of the Turkish Social 
Democratic party and chief organizer of a big party 
rally in Istanbul on 9 June. [6/30 NYT] 

Aydin Gurkan, a former professor, was elected 

as the new leader of Turkey's main parliamentary 
opposition party, the Populist party, replacing 
Necdet Calp, the man chosen by the military 
regime. [7/1 AN] 
July 1: Former minister Ismail Ozdaglar went on 
trial on charges of receiving kickbacks. [7/2 TDN] 
July 2: Turgut Ozal, on a six-day official visit to 
China, said PRC officials had assured him they 
would not supply arms to Iran. [7/3 AN] 


Turkish officials said three encounters in the 
south between Kurdish separatists and the army 
had resulted in eight deaths, including one soldier. 
[7/4 LM] 

July 7: Bulgarian authorities released one of four 
Turkish defendants in the Rome trial of plotters to 
kill the pope, whom they had held for two-and-a- 
half years, saying they considered him innocent of 
wrongdoing. The Turk returned to Istanbul, where 
he was arrested. [7/8 CSM] 

July 8: The Italian court hearing the trial of those 
charged with trying to kill the pope asked Turkey 
to extradite the man released by Bulgaria. [7/9 WP] 
July 9: West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
began an official visit to Turkey, becoming the first 
West European head of state to visit the country 
since the 1980 coup. [7/9 AN] 

July 12: The Turk released by Bulgaria denied to 
Turkish authorities any involvement in the papal 
assassination attempt. [7/13 NYT] 


United Arab Emirates 


(See also, Saudi Arabia) 


1985 

May 14: Jordan's King Husayn began an official 
visit to the UAE. [5/15 FBIS] 

May 18: Talks took place between Turkish and 
UAE officials during Turgut Ozal's stopover in 
Abu Dhabi airport enroute to Japan. [5/21 FBIS] 
May 21: Sudanese Prime Minister al-Jazüli 
Daf'allah arrived in Abu Dhabi for a one-day visit. 
[5/22 FBIS] 

May 27: Pakistani President Zia al-Haq ended a 
brief visit to Dubayy. [5/28 FBIS] 

July 3: The World Bank reported that the UAE led 
the world in per capita income in 1983, placed at 
$22,870. [7/4 AN] 
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Book Reviews 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Contemporary Yemen: Politics and Historical 
Background, ed. by B. R. Pridham. New 
. York: St. Martin's Press, 1985. xii + 269 
pages. Gloss. to p. 271. Contri. to p. 273. 
Index to p. 276. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Robert W. Stookey 


This volume contains 17 essays presented at 
a symposium on the Yemen Arab Republic 
(Y AR) and the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen (PDRY) held in July 1983 by the 
Center for Arab Gulf Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Exeter, in collaboration with the uni- 
versities of Aden and San‘a’. A second vol- 
ume is to follow, concentrating on the re- 
gion's economy, society and culture. The 
present collection's authors are a cos- 
mopolitan group, including both South and 
North Yemeni, British, German and Ameri- 
can scholars. The topics chosen may be gen- 
erally categorized as medieval and modern 
history, sociology, comparative politics, and 
international relations. 

The book illustrates dramatically the prog- 
ress recently achieved in the field of Yemeni 
studies. The convening of a few dozen schol- 
ars equipped both with adequate and reliable 
data on Yemen and with sophisticated ana- 
lytical skills in a variety of disciplines would 
have been unthinkable a decade ago. The 
quality maintained from chapter to chapter is 
such that this reviewer feels little need for the 
term ''uneven" applied so consistently in 
appraisals of learned symposia. Only a few 
chapters can be singled out for comment 
here, not necessarily because of their special 
merit but, because of the reviewer's idiosyn- 
cratic interests. 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL, VOLUME 39, NO. 4, AUTUMN 1985. 
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The lead chapter, D. Thomas Gochenour’s 
“Toward a Sociology of the Islamization of 
Yemen," is an absorbing account of the 
spread of Islam throughout Yemen—a proc- 
ess that, contrary to widespread impression, 
took place over several centuries during 
which various sects competed for ascend- 
ancy. Primary sources, including manu- 
scripts, are drawn upon to show the astonish- 
ing survivability of important characteristics 
of Yemeni society, varying from one to an- 
other of the country's five ecological zones. 
Geographical determinism is not everywhere 
accepted as a major shaper of societies and 
politics, but the author's persuasive use of 
geography here as an analytical tool makes 
one look forward with anticipation to his 
forthcoming book on the penetration of Zaid- 
ism in Yemen. 

Two chapters have particular relevance to 
the formation and evaluation of American 
policy toward the PDRY. In ‘‘South Yemen 
since Independence: An Arab Political Mav- 
erick,” Manfred Wenner deplores the Amer- 
ican tendency to pigeonhole the PDRY as a 
Soviet “‘satellite,’’ **proxy,"' "puppet," etc., 
and to base policy on that alone, ignoring the 
changes that have taken place that belie such 
terms. Warning that treating the PDRY as a 
Soviet stooge is likely to ensure that it will 
become one, he argues that close association 
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with the USSR has not cured South Yemen's 
grave economic and social problems, and 
suggests that the pendulum may well swing 
the other way. In ‘‘Soviet Relations with 
South Yemen” (pp. 208-31) Fred Halliday, 
who writes with authority on Soviet-Arab 
relations, acknowledges the close USSR- 
PDRY relationship, but argues that the Sovi- 
ets' past experiences in Egypt and elsewhere 
have led them to question whether any Arab 
state will follow Cuba and Vietnam on the 
path to genuine socialism. 

No collection of essays on specialized as- 
pects of a region can, of course, add up to a 
well-rounded picture, and the present volume 
will be particularly enlightening to the reader 
who already has some acquaintance with the 
area. Among other things, he will be able to 
place in perspective such assertions as this, 
from Mohammed Zabarah's ''The Yemeni 
Revolution of 1962 Seen as a Social Revolu- 
tion" (echoed by Saeed Abdul Khair ai- 
Noban in ‘‘Education for Nation-Building: 
The Experience of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen"): “It was crystal-clear 
to the Yemeni political establishment [at the 
end of World War I] that Yemen had been 
geographically partitioned by Britain in 
1839." While such a statement is impeccable 
as Yemeni nationalist ideology, it is dubious 
history. South Yemen had severed, by force, 
its political links with the north more than a 
century before the British seized Aden, while 
the Tihama had been under foreign, and 
non-British, rule since its conquest by the 
Wahhabis in the early years of the 19th 
century. 

In summary, this work is highly recom- 
mended as a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of southwestern Arabia, past and 
present. 


Robert W. Stookey is a research associate 
of the Center for Middle Eastern Studies, the 
University of Texas at Austin. 


The Merchants: The Big Business Families of 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf States, by Michael 
Field. Woodstock, NY: The Overlook Press, 
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1985. xii -- 340 pages. Appends. to p. 362. 
Index to p. 371. $18.98. 


Reviewed by John Gatch 


In his introduction, Michael Field sets him- 
self a limited but interesting task: ‘‘This book 
is not meant to be a social or political history, 
still less to make any political forecast. It is a 
collection of family stories which it is hoped 
will add up to more than the sum of the parts, 
and so give an insight into the workings of 
Arab society" (p. 12). He is too modest, 
since his book does indeed admirably reflect 
the social history of Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf states over the past several centuries, 
with particular emphasis on the modern day. 

Field uses a rather stylized literary device 
to serve his purpose. He has chosen nine of 
the great merchant families, which he de- 
scribes in anecdotal fashion. He admits that 
his choices were in some degree random 
ones, since there are at least 40 families of 
equal stature and resources. However no one 
familiar with the region can dispute the legit- 
imacy of the families he does include—the 
‘Ali Rizàs (Saudi, Kuwayti and Bahraini 
branches), the al-Ghanims (Kuwayt), the 
Juffali (Saudi Arabia), the Sultans (Oman), 
the two al-Gusaybi families (Saudi Arabia), 
the Darwish (Qatar), the Kanüs (Bahrain) and 
the 'Ulayans (Saudi Arabia). The chapters 
dealing with family histories are interspersed 
with more general descriptions of Arabian 
society, the respective roles of merchants 
and rulers, the Arabian consumer, the age of 
pearling and the beginning of modern Arabia. 
The chapter on pearling is particularly inter- 
esting in the way it deglamorizes what to 
many people is a romantic image of ‘‘social 
harmony and a healthy life . . . under the 
benign, paternalistic government of the ruling 
families” (p. 178). In truth, '*nobody of the 
older generation ... would want to claim 
that pearl diving was anything but miserable 
and degrading” (p. 178). The real importance 
of the age of pearling was that it gave the Gulf 
Arabs a commodity to trade and subse- 
quently the wherewithal to follow their natu- 
ral mercantile bent. 


The chapters on Arabian society and the 
complex historical relationship between the 
merchants and the ruling families are also of 
compelling interest. Regarding Arabian soci- 
ety, the author provides an excellent account 
of family gradations with respect to place of 
origin and religion (especially pertinent given 
current world preoccupation with the Shi'is). 
Regarding merchants and rulers, there is a 
convincing explanation of how ruling families 
use their vast landholdings to spread wealth 
to private citizens. 

The book falls short of its potential in two 
respects only—one specific and one general: 
(1) In the description of the Kuwayti mercan- 
tile scene and Kuwayti society, one impor- 
tant segment has been almost totally over- 
looked. This is the Gina'at tribe, the mem- 
bers of which are distinct from the historical 
Sunni merchant families as well as from the 
Shi't. The Gina'ats have a comparable stature 
from a resource point of view to that of the 
al-Ghànims, al-Hamads, etc. Three repre- 
sentative families from the tribe (which is of 
southern Iraqi origin) are the al-Salihs, the 
al-Mutawas and the al-‘Isas. (2) In general, 
the author does not differentiate sufficiently 
between whether it is the individual or the 
family collectively who achieve success. For 
example, in Western eyes, Sulayman ‘Ulayan 
resembles nothing so much as a Horatio 
Alger hero who succeeds despite humble 
beginnings through exercising his talents un- 
remittingly, whereas the younger al-Ghànims 
and ‘Ali Rizàs have the resources at their 
disposal which make their successes less 
startling. 

These minor complaints aside, this book is 
highly recommended to those who would like 
to do business in the Arabian peninsula, and 
to those who seek to understand the strengths 
and weaknesses of Arab society. 


John N. Gatch, Jr. is a retired Foreign 
Service officer who served in several Gulf 
posts. He currently is president of the 
Washington-based Sitra Corporation. 


La péninsule arabique d'aujourd'hui, ed. by 
Paul Bonnenfant. 2 vols. Paris: Centre 


Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique, 1982. 
Vol. I: xv + 367 pages. Index to page 379. FF 
130.00 paper. Vol. II: xvii + 704 pages. Index 
to page 724. FF 200.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Louay Bahry 


Most recent studies on the Arabian peninsula 
have focused on the strategic significance of 
the region and the role of its oil in inter- 
national politics; few have shown much con- 
cern for the human element or the texture of 
social life. In this respect, this work, with its 
humanistic emphasis, is a very welcome con- 
tribution. 

The two volumes in hand present a com- 
prehensive social, economic and political 
study of the Arabian peninsula today. Vol- 
ume I gives a general overview of the penin- 
sula; volume II deals with each country in the 
peninsula independently. Thirty French spe- 
cialists in Middle East affairs have contrib- 
uted articles, as well as historical chronolo- 
gies and excellent bibliographies in Western 
languages and Arabic. 

With so many authors, this review can do 
justice to only a few. In an interesting survey 
on Islam, Pierre Rondot traces the historical 
distribution of sects throughout the penin- 
sula, showing how Sunnism came to be con- 
centrated in the center and northwest, 
Shi‘ism in the northeast and south, and a 
mixture of both in the east. He indicates that 
this distribution is now being affected by the 
migration of Yemeni workers to Saudi 
Arabia, the bulk of whom are Shi'i (p. 48). 

Philippe Fargues reveals the contradictions 
which have emerged in the peninsula as a 
result of oil wealth, so that an underpopu- 
lated zone of newly rich desert nomads has 
emerged in the northeast. He also gives at- 
tention to a little-discussed factor: resistance 
to rapid change in some of the Gulf countries, 
demonstrated, for example, in the persis- 
tence of early marriage for women despite 
pressures to educate them, a resistance 
Fargues feels will only be temporary (p. 164). 

The second volume is divided into four 
parts dealing respectively with the two 
Yemens, Oman, the Gulf Emirates and Saudi 
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Arabia. The section on the Yemens contains 
a wealth of valuable demographic data. Au- 
thors Olivier Blanc, Hans Steffen and John 
Swanson agree that, although Yemeni migra- 
tion has brought financial benefits to the 
country, it has also drained the Yemens of 
human resources needed for development 
and eroded the traditional tribal structures (p. 
101). M. Tuchscherer, who deals with the 
modern history of South Yemen, shows that 
the socialist institutions of this one-party 
state have not yet taken deep root, mainly 
because of the regime's bitter succession 
fights. 

Oman is covered in four articles, the most 
interesting of which is that by Colette Le 
Cour Gradmaison on rural society and village 
community life. A third section studies the 
smaller Gulf countries—Kuwayt, Bahrain, 
Qatar and Dubai—while the fourth is devoted 
to Saudi Arabia, the most important penin- 
sula country. Among the most interesting 
contributions in the last section is a study by 
Gilbert Guillaume on cultural norms in Saudi 
Arabia today, showing how the interaction of 
tribal culture (bedouinism), Islamic culture 
(Wahhabism) and modern culture has af- 
fected Saudi society, including the role of 
women, fine arts and even language. 

The whole book is enlivened by examples 
taken from the daily life of the inhabitants, 
along with excellent photos, charts, statistics 
and maps. It is regrettable, however, that this 
major study has left out one country—the 
UAE. Although there is a chapter on Dubai, 
this state is not typical of the UAE in its 
entirety. Nevertheless, the breadth of cover- 
age and depth of knowledge in this book 
make it worth recommending wholeheartedly 
to general readers and scholars alike. 


Louay Bahry, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


Religion, Society and the State in Arabia: The 
Hijaz under Ottoman Control, 1840-1908. by 
William Ochsenwald. Columbus, OH: Ohio 
State University Press, 1984. xvi + 226 
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pages. Append. to p. 227. Gloss. to p. 228. 
Bibl. to p. 234. Index to p. 241. $20.00. 


Reviewed by Ann Pottinger Saab 


Too much attention, according to Professor 
Ochsenwald, has been devoted to studying 
those Ottoman provinces which developed 
along lines of modernization and secular na- 
tionalism in the 19th century. Now, when 
nationalism has failed to bring stability to the 
Middle East and when Islamic rejection of 
the West is reaching new intensity, it is 
indeed essential to examine the continuing 
role of religion in shaping Ottoman society. 

This is the task Ochsenwald sets himself in 
this careful yet wide-ranging examination of 
what was surely the most visibly religious 
area under Ottoman control. Of necessity he 
rejects organizing his material by some vari- 
ety of modernization model. It is his conten- 
tion (an important one) that the Hijaz re- 
mained virtually untouched by the Tanzimat 
reforms. Only the bankruptcy which was 
their unintended outcome affected the vilayat 
by insuring that Ottoman administration after 
the mid-1870s would operate in a context of 
financial exigency. 

Instead, Ochsenwald opts for a model of 
total history explicitly influenced by Fernand 
Braudel. Opening chapters analyze long-term 
structures of geography, peoples, and reli- 
gion; subsequent chapters investigate middle- 
term economic and social conjunctures; and a 
final section both narrates political events 
and charts the changing political balance be- 
tween amir and vali. It is a useful way to give 
shape to a wealth of information—gathered 
from a broad range of primary and secondary 
sources, mostly in Ottoman Turkish, French, 
English, and Arabic—about most aspects of 
life in Hijàzi society. What is admittedly 
excluded from this analysis is religion as an 
intellectual and psychological phenomenon. 
This in turn may limit the relevance of 
Ochsenwald’s study for comparative pur- 
poses. The role of religion in the Hijaz as a 
framework for social and economic organiza- 
tion was tremendous; but given the degree of 


dominance of the Holy Cities over every 
facet of life, it was arguably unique. 
Nonetheless, this remains a fascinating 
treatment of the Hijàz which offers a coun- 
terpoint to more traditional studies of Otto- 
man modernization. Particularly interesting 
is the examination of the important role 
played by Egyptians and by Indian Muslims. 
Excellent analyses of the rebellion in 1855 
and the massacres at Jidda in 1858 suggest 
instructive parallels with other massacres of 
the period; a crucial variant is that in the 
Hijàz the targets were not native Christians 
but foreigners or their Muslim proteges. The 
effect of cholera epidemics in forcing Euro- 
pean involvement in the area, the resentment 
of the Hijàzis over European solutions such 
as quarantines, and the final "'victory"' 
through local initiatives, illustrate successful 
and unsuccessful approaches to problem 
solving. Yet despite Ochsenwald's praise- 
worthy attempt to understand officials in con- 
text, it is not clear that the regime was more 
than a qualified success: political stability 
was paid for by corruption, stagnation, and 
arbitrariness. The implication that © Arab 
Revolt resulted from external rath:r than 
internal pressures is sure to be controversial. 


Ann Pottinger Saab, Department of His- 
tory, University of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro. 


IRAN 


The State and Revolution in Iran, by Hossein 
Bashiriyeh. London: Croom Helm, and New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1984. 185 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 196. Index to p. 203. $27.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas M. Ricks 


For most observers of Iran, it is still remark- 
able that the Pahlavi monarchy collapsed and 
that the Islamic Republic is in its seventh 
year of rule. Political scientists and others 
continue to search out the causes of the 


revolutio:, seeing for the most part the 
phase. of that tumultuous process in light of 
the French Revolution. Unlike many publica- 
tions, however, State and Revolution is more 
successful in examining the causes of the 
Iranian revolution, due in part to its theoret- 
ical framework and in part to its attention to 
the social and economic features of Iran's 
past and present. 

Hossein Bashiriyeh completed his PhD in 
political science at the University of 
Liverpool in 1982. In his dissertation- 
monograph, he argues that (1) Iran’s past 
eight decades of economic crises and political 
instabilities leading to the revolution of 
1977-1979 began in the ‘‘late nineteenth cen- 
tury when the process of the expansion of the 
world capitalist economy and the incorpo- 
ration of Iran into the Western 
socio-economic system" (p. 184) com- 
menced; (2) the "recurrent crises" of the 
economy and the inabilities of liberalism to 
confront the crises ‘‘significantly contributed 
to the emergence of authoritarian rule” (p. 
184); and (3) the crises, particularly in the 
early 1960s and mid-1970s, were the back- 
ground to the mass mobilization of the 
1977-1979 period. 

Based primarily on field research in Iran in 
1980 and on the relevant pamphlets, newspa- 
pers and documents for the period, 
Bashiriyeh’s study begins with a discussion 
of the state structure for the 1905-1925 period 
and the ancien regime of 1925 to 1975. He 
then explains the causes of the revolution 
through an analysis of ‘‘Islamic national- 
ism", of the **conjuncture"' of economic cri- 
ses and dictatorship in the 1960s and 1970s, 
and of the nature of the revolution itself. He 
then concludes with an analysis of the recon- 
structed state, the rule of the fundamentalist 
clergy and the ‘‘Thermidor.”’ 

While well written and, for the most part, 
well documented, the study falters on two 
points. First, the author does not adequately 
explain the ‘‘country’s transformation from a 
predominantly agrarian to a semi-industrial 
society” (p. 29). The study argues throughout 
that the economy was critical in the process 
of state formation but does not clarify the 
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emergence of ‘‘state capitalism” in the 1930s, 
the role of foreign capital in the 1960s and 
1970s, and the structure of the urban econ- 
omy, particularly the bazaar, which formed 
the basis of the petty shopkeeper/‘ulama’ 
coalition against the Pahlavi state. Second, 
the author fails to clarify the reasons for the 
failure of liberalism, the secular nationalists 
and the constitutionalists in mobilizing the 
urban and rural populations. To his credit, 
Bashiriyeh does explain effectively the con- 
cept of ‘‘Islamic nationalism"' as a basis for 
**popular revolutionary opposition'' (p. 114). 

Overall, State and Revolution is a well- 
written study of certain features of Iranian 
politics and society. Bashiriyeh has set new 
standards for the examination of contempo- 
rary state formations, fundamentalist ideolo- 
gies and the crisis of capitalism in the Third 
World. Furthermore, the study shows clearly 
the importance of viewing Iran against the 
background of the many mid-20th century 
crises and instabilities of the region. Liberal- 
ism has indeed failed while authoritarianism, 
moriarchical or Islamic, triumphs. The study 
will help specialist and general reader to 
understand a little better both Iran's and the 
region's crises and instabilities. 


Thomas M. Ricks, Department of History, 
Bir Zeit University, Occupied West Bank. 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Begin: The Haunted Prophet, by Eric Silver. 
New York: Random House, 1984. ix + 270 
pages. Notes to p. 267. Bibl. to p. 270. Index 
to p. 278. $17.95. 


Reviewed by Melvin A. Friedlander 


Steady deterioration in the Israeli economy, 
as well as conflict among its ethnic commu- 
nities and between Arab and Jew, raise trou- 
bling questions about the legacy of 
Menachem Begin. With mixed success, Eric 
Silver, Guardian correspondent in Israel for 
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10 years, in the first major biography of the 
former Israeli prime minister, discusses Be- 
gin’s complex historical roots. 

Silver characterizes Begin as ‘“‘the most 
consistent of men in his beliefs, in his objec- 
tives and in his personal mythology” (p. 1). 
He describes how the proud, Polish-born 
Jewish nationalist survived Russian expul- 
sion from his native Brest-Litovsk while 
small, Soviet imprisonment after the ‘‘libera- 
tion" of Lithuania while he was in his twen- 
ties, and a decade of living underground in 
Palestine. As the wily political leader of the 
Revisionist Zionist youth movement (Betar), 
and later of the anti-British terrorist group 
Irgun, Begin often neglected the most advan- 
tageous military gains in favor of short-term 
propaganda victories. He is portrayed as a 
single-minded, avenging, sometimes petulant 
politician, unable to accept wartime collabo- 
ration against common Jewish foes. Silver 
blames this uncompromising attitude, along 
with a series of blunders, for the tragic deaths 
at the King David Hotel in 1946, as well as for 
the Dayr Yasin massacre and the near-mutiny 
aboard the Altalena in 1948. 

In the middle third of his study, Silver 
examines Begin's political instincts and ide- 
ology, which sustained him through three 
decades of opposition before he reached gov- 
ernment stewardship in 1977. The years from 
1948 to 1977 were not easy for him; his role as 
heir to the Jabotinsky-led Revisionists was at 
risk. But, forming a new party, Herut, Begin 
“conquered from the inside, isolating his 
challengers and freezing them out of his 
party” (p. 110). Herut drew its strength from 
battle-weary Irgun veterans and disaffected 
Oriental Jews. Begin dominated the move- 
ment and appealed to the electorate as a 
populist leader. He groomed no successor, 
preferring to lead the party through divide- 
and-rule tactics. 

Even though Herut remained a marginal 
party until 1974, unable to fire the imagina- 
tion of voters, its ideology remained intact, as 
Begin pressed for Israeli control of both sides 
of the Jordan and the whole of Jerusalem. 

And Begin outlasted not only his Herut 
rivals, but also his arch-adversary, David 


Ben Gurion. Silver provides an almost 
Kafkaesque characterization of their relation- 
ship through its low point, the Altalena affair, 
its peak during the Suez crisis, and its painful 
midpoint, the controversy over German rep- 
arations. But regarding their single most sig- 
nificant dispute—over how to treat the Arab 
world—Silver is curiously reticent. Recent 
scholarship has indicated that for a short 
period in the mid-1930s, Ben Gurion flirted 
with the notion of establishing a dialogue with 
Palestinian leaders. One wonders if this was 
known to Begin, and might have been at the 
core of their mutual disaffection. 

Begin began to slip from unquestioned 
leadership of the Herut in the late 1950s, 
when it became apparent to party members 
that he was not attempting to attract new 
supporters from the crucial floating bloc of 
voters. '"The movement had stopped educat- 
ing the young and was generating no new 
ideas” (p. 123). But opposition from within 
party ranks stimulated Begin to respond, and 
he soon struck a middle class political alli- 
ance. The seeds of his 1977 election victory 
were sown in the defeat of 1965. 

Participation in the unity government 
formed after the 1967 war may have whetted 
Begin's appetite for office, and, critically, 
**completed Menachem Begin's transition to 
respectability” (p. 134). Begin was able to 
exercise his unique political qualities in a 
larger arena: the whole of Jerusalem parlia- 
mentary life. But as minister-without- 
portfolio, his duties were circumscribed and 
his power limited. 

Begin resigned from the government over 
the Rogers Plan, which called for peace ne- 
gotiations based on Israeli withdrawal from 
occupied territories. Buttressed by coalition 
party support, including Herut's recent lib- 
eral, middle class adherents, Begin was con- 
fident that opposing US pressure for the 
division of Eretz Yisrael would be popular. 
After the calamitous Yom Kippur War, Herut 
and its coalition partner began to attract a 
voting public less committed to the Labor 
party establishment. While Begin's coalition 
with the Liberals, now called Likud, failed to 
dislodge Labor, its share of seats in the 


Knesset was at its zenith, and a voting trend 
had begun: Likud could rely on voters from 
among the young, enlisted military, and dis- 
contented Oriental Jews from the develop- 
ment towns. These venerated Begin as an 
old-time leader who could provide them with 
status equal to that of the more prosperous 
European Jewish community. All of these 
factors became clearer in retrospect, after the 
May 1977 election in which Begin won the 
premiership. Silver's analysis of this ‘‘sum- 
mer earthquake” is adequate. 

But the last third of the book is disappoint- 
ing. Silver fails to convey how this indomita- 
ble leader was unable to marshall his store- 
house of skills in the cause of a durable 
Middle East peace. How does one explain 
Begin's finesse in appointing Moshe Dayan 
foreign minister, or his artfulness in gaining 
support for the Camp David Accords, while 
he was seemingly unable to defuse the Leb- 
anon crisis or comprehend the disaster at 
Sabra and Shatila? Silver carefully examines 
the social change that led to Begin's 1977 
election, but he barely elaborates the theme 
to account for the provocative settlement 
strategy in the West Bank. And Likud's 
attempt to change radically the nature of 
Arab-Jewish dialogue in the Jordan Valley is 
virtually ignored, as are the development in 
Israel of certain aspects of a praetorian state 
and the rampaging inflation that led to cuts in 
necessary government services. 

Menachem Begin presided over an era of 
enormous change in Israel. He did not create 
the conditions for change, but he exploited it 
with repeated success. Yet, at the end, when 
he resigned on September 15, 1983, Begin 
had lost the magic, the cleverness to achieve 
his goals. How and why? These are crucial 
questions left unanswered in Eric Silver's 
otherwise absorbing study. 


Melvin A. Friedlander, Ph.D., teaches in 
the International Relations Program, George 
Mason University. He is the author of Sadat 
and Begin: The Domestic Politics of Peace- 
making (Westview Press), and the forthcom- 
ing The Politics of Change in the Begin Era. 





The Letters and Papers of Chaim Weizmann. 
Series B: Papers, ed. by Barnet Litvinoff. 2 
vols. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction 
Books, 1983-84. Vol. 1 (August 1889-July 
1931): xix + 642 pages. Sources to p. 645. 
Index to p. 657. Vol. 2 (December 1931—April 
1952): xxi + 721 pages. Append. to p. 724. 
Sources to p. 726. Index to p. 739. $79.90 the 
set. 


Reviewed by Arthur Hertzberg 


These two volumes complement the 23 vol- 
umes of the letters of Chaim Weizmann that 
have already been published. With this pub- 
lication, the large-scale effort that was initi- 
ated in 1968 to assemble and to publish the 
personal and political legacy of the greatest 
Zionist figure after Theodor Herzl is essen- 
tially concluded. These two volumes of pa- 
pers have been chosen with great discrimina- 
tion by Barnet Litvinoff, and the annotation 
is adequate. The reader would have been 
helped by a few paragraphs to introduce each 
of the documents, with some summary of 
relevant opposing views. Nonetheless, the 
views and personality of the central figure of 
Zionism between Herzl and Ben-Gurion have 
been defined very clearly by the editor, 
through Weizmann's own words. 
Weizmann was at once heroic and tragic. 
More than anyone else, he was the binding 
force of the Jewish world in the first half of 
the 20th century. He could not prevent the 
tragedies that he foresaw, nor could he keep 
the peace within the Jewish community. He 
knew that the only way to establish a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine was by cooper- 
ation with Great Britain and through under- 
standing with the Arabs, but Great Britain 
ultimately betrayed his trust in its lasting 
goodwill toward Zionism, and the Arabs re- 
mained opposed, always, to any increase in 
the Jewish presence in Palestine. Weizmann 
believed in peace. He was rejected by the 
Zionists as the leader for the inevitable wars. 
In the 1930s, and especially in the 1940s, no 
partners for peace could be found even by the 
most moderate of Zionists, who wanted, at 
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the very least, large further Jewish immigra- 
tion into the land. 

Ben-Gurion had shunted Weizmann aside 
as Zionist leader, and yet it was inevitable 
that he called the old man to be the first 
president of Israel. Weizmann was very 
nearly blind, isolated and dying in those last 
years of his life, and yet his presence was a 
reminder that the values for which he stood 
were a lasting command to the state of Israel. 
He was a scientist and a democrat; he knew 
that Israel had to live at peace with its neigh- 
bors and that it could achieve that peace only 
in some resolution of its continuing tensions 
with the Arabs of Palestine. 

All of the questions that Weizmann asked 
in his lifetime remain to be answered. The 
two volumes of his papers need to be read, 
and pondered, especially by those on all the 
sides who imagine that these questions can be 
made to go away by the force of arms. Jews 
and Arabs are both facts of life in the Middle 
East. Weizmann was perhaps the greatest 
figure in both communities who lived with 
that knowledge, and who labored to avoid the 
horrors wbich have not solved the conflict. 


Arthur Hertzberg, Dartmouth College. 


The Special Relationship between West Ger- 
many and Israel, by Lily Gardner Feldman. 
Boston, MA: George Allen & Unwin, 1984. 
xix + 288 pages. List of Interviews to p. 292. 
List of Correspondence to p. 294. Bibl. to p. 
322. Index to p. 330. n.p. 


Reviewed by Michael Wolffsohn 


Since no comprehensive and in-depth analy- 
sis of West German-Israeli relations in the 
period from 1948/49 to 1981 has been hereto- 
fore published, the appearance of Lily 
Feldman's book helps to fill a regrettable gap 
and represents a welcome contribution to the 
history of both West German and Israeli 
foreign relations. To date, however, no study 
has included primary sources such as the files 
of the appropriate foreign ministries, the po- 
litical parties, or the personal papers of Is- 


raeli and West German politicians. There are 
two exceptions: the unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation by Yehudit Auerbach (“Foreign 
Policy Decisions and Changing Attitudes: 
Israel-Germany 1950-1965," Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, 1980), an excellent work 
based on Israeli party archives, and Nana 
Sagi's book (German Reparations: A History 
of the Negotiations, Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press, 1980), but the latter work does not 
include state or party papers, and both cover 
a much shorter period. 

Viewed in terms of archive materials, 
Feldman's study does not succeed in closing 
the existing gap. Her book is based mostly on 
published sources and on ‘‘more than 180 
elite interviews” (p. xv) conducted in both 
countries during 1973—75 and 1979-80. But 
the bulk of these conversations were held in 
the mid-1970s, and this accounts for the def- 
inite qualitative difference between its de- 
scription of events before and after the mid- 
1970s. The analysis of the latter is more 
general and based less on evidence derived 
from primary sources. 

The first chapter deals with German-Jewish 
relations between 1871 (!) and 1945. Broader 
and deeper analyses may be found elsewhere. 
The second chapter describes the psycholog- 
ical barriers between the two nations. In 
Chapter 3, Feldman discusses pragmatic ef- 
forts to overcome those barriers, culminating 
in the conclusion of the reparations agree- 
ment of September 1952: Israel was in need 
of German financial support for its shaky 
economy, and West Germany sought moral 
recognition in the West, which it hoped to 
attain by concluding this treaty. The follow- 
ing four chapters describe bilateral economic 
relations, military affairs, scientific and tech- 
nological exchanges, and youth programs as 
well as political support on the governmental 
level. Chapter 8 presents a survey of German- 
Arab relations. Chapter 9 details the ‘‘endur- 
ance" of the special relationship in many 
nongovernmental areas. The final three chap- 
ters are dedicated to the ‘‘theory and conclu- 
sions" of special relationships in inter- 
national relations. A *'special relationship" 
between Israel and Germany may seem self- 


evident to many observers, and readers of 
this journal may be less interested in such 
theoretical aspects of political science. 
Feldman has collected an abundance of 
useful data and thus made it easily available 
to scholars, politicians and journalists. While 
she has described the bilateral relations be- 
tween West Germany and Israel systemati- 
cally and chronologically, the book is hardly 
more than a very general overview. It is too 
short for its many subjects. (This may be due 
to considerations of the publisher rather than 
the author.) The clearest shortcomings are 1) 
an output-oriented approach almost entirely 
ignoring the political processes, 2) the lack of 
archival material (available only recently on 
the governmental level but much earlier from 
individuals and political parties) and 3) too 
many extended quotes from interviews ex- 
hibited (sometimes uncritically) as **proof."' 


Michael Wolffsohn is professor of modern 
history at the University of the German 
Armed Forces, Munich and author of (among 
other books) Israel: Polity, Society, Econ- 
omy (1985) and German-Saudi Arabian Arms 
Deals (1985). 


MAGHRIB 


The Ait *Atta of Southern Morocco: Daily Life 
and Recent History, by David Hart. 
Cambridgeshire, UK: Middle East and North 
African Studies Press, 1984. xxviii + 204 
pages. Append. to p. 210. Index to p. 219. 
$21.50. 


Reviewed by Robert Fernea 


Most of the information presented in this 
volume by David Hart in the ‘‘ethnographic 
present" tense is clearly more relevant to 
past than to the present experience of the Ait 
‘Atta. For example, these southern Atlas 
mountain tribesmen no longer go to war or 
practice transhumant pastoralism, but they 
have described to the author in minute detail 
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the legalities and formalities associated with 
such past endeavors. When the discussion 
turns upon the here and now, however, espe- 
cially upon fieldwork experiences involving 
the author himself, the implicit nature of the 
text changes from a history—perhaps already 
somewhat rationalized and mythologized—to 
an account of contradictions. We recognize 
these when the Ait ‘Atta must compare the 
way they say things are with other versions of 
the truth, when the inquiries of the anthro- 
pologist suddenly become a mirror, a source 
of social self-awareness. 

The best example of such confrontation is a 
meeting the author describes between him- 
self, a group of Ait ‘Atta men, and a group of 
Haratin. The author uses the terms “‘serf’’ 
and ‘‘helots’’ to describe the social position 
of the Haratin cultivators vis-a-vis the lordly 
Ait 'Atta. Before the protectorate, the 
Haratin were the sedentary clients of the Ait 
‘Atta, upon whom they relied for protection 
from other pastoral tribal groups, and to 
whom they provided produce and services on 
demand. At a meeting of members of the two 
groups, during which the author is making 
anthropological inquiries, a Haratin spokes- 
man suddenly announces that his people, like 
the Ait ‘Atta, have a segmentary tribal sys- 
tem complete with ‘‘fifths’’ and rotating po- 
litical leadership. This assertion is so provok- 
ing to the Ait 'Atta men that bloodshed 
threatens, and Hart and his assistant must 
take refuge under the conference table. The 
author writes, ‘‘.... all Haratin are quite 
tribeless’’ (p. 130). Perhaps so. In recent 
times these cultivators have become more 
numerous and more prosperous than their 
expastoralist patrons, and they now enjoy the 
same civil status as the Ait 'Atta. Is the 
assumption of segmentary tribalism with all 
its engrossing legalistic complications part of 
the Haratins' new sense of equality? Or has 
the author simply faithfully reported the Ait 
* Atta view of the social order? The discussion 
of this and related matters in the chapter on 
social hierarchy—the relations between the 
tribal Ait ‘Atta and the Haratin, blacks, Jews 
and other minorities in the tribal territories— 
Bives us a fascinating glimpse at what is 
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happening in the ongoing struggle for hege- 
mony among historically pastoral and seden- 
tary populations. Now cast within the con- 
text of a national state, the meaning of such 
group membership is a strongly contested 
issue to those involved in new competitive 
relationships. 

The chapter on the segmentary system and 
its legal complexities (a shorter version of 
Hart's earlier discussion in Dadda 'Atta and 
His Forty Grandsons*) shows how the Ait 
*Atta now may enjoy the intellectual com- 
plexities of formal social structures and legal 
norms. Since warfare, a major factor in the 
articulation of the segmentary system, is no 
longer permitted, and the transhumant econ- 
omy is no longer the basis of subsistence, 
much of what is now elaborated, like 
Robert's Rules of Order, may need never 
meet the test of practical application. 

This compact and fact-filled study of the 
Ait ‘Atta also includes beliefs and hypotheses 
about tribal origins (tribal versus French ver- 
sions); a brief description of ''life and be- 
liefs”; and a history of the Resistance, Pro- 
tectorate, and Independence as these histor- 
ical periods involved the Ait ‘Atta. The glos- 
sary at the front of the book is a useful 
reference for the many Berber terms in the 
text, and the illustrations and maps help 
orient the reader. 


Robert Fernea is professor of anthropol- 
ogy and Middle Eastern studies at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. 


Arabisation et politique linguistique au 
Maghreb, by Gilbert Grandguillaume. Paris: 
Maissonneuve et Larose, 1983. Islam d'Hier 
et d'Aujourd "hui, No. 19. 161 pages. Notes 
to p. 169. Appends. to p. 197. Bibl. to p. 208. 
Table of Contents to p. 214. FF 62.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Richard Roughton 


*Dadda 'Atta and His Forty Grandsons: The 
Socio-Political Organization of the Ait 'Atta of 
Southern Morocco. (Menas Press Ltd., 1981). 


Gilbert Grandguillaume has provided both 
the general reader and the scholarly world 
with a fine description and challenging anal- 
ysis of the Arabization issue as it has affected 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia since these 
three countries achieved their independence. 
Grandguillaume's work is well researched; he 
has reviewed not only relevant secondary 
materials but also important periodical liter- 
ature, including North African newspapers. 
Fortunately, the author's approach includes 
two important contextual features. First, he 
is quite aware of the historical issues that 
provide the foundations for his contemporary 
analysis, and the book makes clear that the 
many contemporary controversies surround- 
ing Arabization have roots in the past. Expe- 
rience in political and cultural confrontation 
have come from the Arab, Turkish, and 
French invasions which helped to shape the 
modern problem. Contemporary Arabization 
has been molded by the historical realities of 
an Arab/Berber society which had become 
Arabized to varying degrees largely in rela- 
tionship to the parallel but more powerful 
process of Islamization. 

The second important context is that 
Arabization must not be narrowly seen as a 
singular cultural experience. Various Arab- 
ization policies have been motivated by any 
number of broad-based factors. Indeed, pol- 
icies designed to Arabize these three newly 
independent nations have often been political 
or economic in their origins and their impact. 
Important among these issues is the 
Maghrib's long, oppressive, economic and 
cultural dependence on colonialist France. 
Once independent, the three societies pro- 
ceeded to Arabize as part of a statement of 
independence. That each nation contains dy- 
namic pluralistic factors which make Arab- 
ization difficult is but another one of the 
problem sets that goes beyond the immediate 
issues of language and culture. 

Grandguillaume has made an important 
contribution to our understanding of these 
issues. Fortunately, his study clearly re- 
moves his subject from the tiresome contro- 
versy over whether or not Arabization was a 
good idea. Too often commentators dwell on 


the risks and dangers in Maghribi assertions 
of independence through  Arabization. 
Grandguillaume regards Arabization as a ne- 
cessity and as an essential part of each 
country's move towards autodeterminism in 
the postindependence period. This is but one 
of many important assessments in this useful 
study of a difficult subject. 


Richard Roughton, Department of His- 
tory, University of Rhode Island, Kingston. 


Habib Bourguiba, Islam and the Creation of 
Tunisia, by Norma Salem. London and Do- 
ver, NH: Croom Helm, 1984. vi + 193 pages. 
Notes to p. 234. Bibl. to p. 254. Translitera- 
tion to p. 262. Index to p. 270. £16.95. $28.00. 


Reviewed by Hedi BenAicha 


Since Tunisia has no oil or flamboyant 
wealth, while it has been favored with a 
stable government and a mild climate, Amer- 
ican politicians, scholars and media have 
tended to overlook the country. But Tunisia 
is at the threshold of a new political era, as 
Middle East conflicts and Arab-Occidental 
encounters engulf the world. That this little 
country at the crown of North Africa is now 
beginning to play a greater role in the unfold- 
ing political and social drama of the Arab 
world is witnessed by its role as host, how- 
ever reluctantly, for the Arab League and for 
the political leaders of the PLO. It is for this 
reason that Norma Salem’s book, originally 
her doctoral dissertation at McGill Univer- 
sity, is timely and important. 

As the title indicates, the primary focus of 
this book is the exploration of the influence of 
the image, personality and ideology of one 
man, Habib Bourguiba, upon the national 
liberation movement in Tunisia. While Tuni- 
sian nationalism existed before Bourguiba’s 
involvement, his influence upon the move- 
ment has been considered by his countrymen 
and the world to be synonymous with 
Tunisia’s struggle for independence from 
France. 
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By providing a book that is both a biogra- 
phy of Bourguiba and a history of Tunisian 
politics, the author has succeeded in analyz- 
ing the indelible stamp of a complex leader 
upon the soul of Tunisian nationalism. Dr. 
Salem's book is an exhaustive, masterfully 
researched historical study of the concept of 
**personality'' in politics, and the author dis- 
plays thorough scholarship and at times bril- 
liant insights. 

One point requiring criticism in an other- 
wise excellent book is the author's often 
peripheral coverage of the unique and enor- 
mously complex relation between Islam and 
politics in the creation of Tunisia. While 
Salem seems to verge on insights about the 
complex relation of Islamic tradition to social 
and political progress, she offers few conclu- 
sions or fully developed ideas. This leaves a 
particularly glaring gap, since Salem is one of 
the few scholars well qualified to explore the 
topic. 

What is most timely about this political 
biography is that Salem shows how 
Bourguiba succeeded where other nationalist 
Arab ideologues of his generation failed, 
manging to carve out a unique Tunisian iden- 
tity, albeit inextricably fashioned in his own 
image, that molded the best of Tunisian tra- 
dition around Western thought at the same 
time. Taking these two seemingly irreconcili- 
able ways of thinking, Bourguiba fused them 
into political and social innovations that held 
up for a long time. With the rise of reaction- 
ary Islamic militants in Tunisia, however, 
one must ask what went wrong. 

Nevertheless, Salem has managed to ad- 
dress an original topic, to provide a well 
researched work, to present a convincing 
interpretative study and to lay the ground- 
work for what one hopes will be a growing 
body of research about Tunisia. 


Hedi BenAicha, M.L.S., is librarian at the 


American-Arab  Anti-Discrimination Com- 
mittee, Washington, DC. 


Imlil: A Moroccan Mountain Community in 
Change, by James A. Miller. Boulder, CO: 
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Westview Press, 1984. A Westview Replica 
Edition. xxvii -- 194 pages. Append. to p. 
236. Gloss. to p. 250. Bibl. to p. 268. Index to 
p. 285. $21.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Michael A. Marcus 


This monograph, a study in social geography, 
presents a portrait of the Ait Mizane of Imlil, 
**a group of people whose sense of self and 
place is one” (p. 5). Living in relative isola- 
tion in the mountain valleys of the central 
High Atlas, south of Marrakesh, they ‘“‘move 
in concert" (p. 24) with their bled, or 
homeplace, largely staying put in preference 
to leaving their ‘‘secure anchor” (p. 23) and 
their tie to all that is known and predictable. 
The paradox is that while ''tethered in 
place," they are yet ‘‘moving in change" (p. 
28). Caught in the grip of the Annalist's 
longue durée, they nevertheless undergo a 
series of nearly imperceptible transforma- 
tions in a setting where government is aloof 
and planned developments are unlikely. Like 
shifting patterns of terrace cultivation, the 
changes that do occur take place always 
‘inside the same frame" (p. 142). Most 
Imlilis are conservative, and among them 
only a few individuals take the risks neces- 
sary to initiate change. If, as in the case of 
* Ali the labor migrant, one leaves the bled, it 
is only in order to return to it better off than 
before. 

Throughout his text Miller must cope with 
the problem of how to convey the coherency 
and ‘‘anchoring’’ of a community while 
simultaneously explicating the dynamics of 
tribal growth and personal mobility, the cul- 
tural marginalization of rural dwellers in con- 
temporary Morocco, and the apparent *'dis- 
integration of traditions long carefully 
storehoused in the bled" (p. 191). This is far 
from an easy task, and while not wholly 
successful in achieving it, Jmlil has a great 
deal to commend it to a broad readership 
interested in rural North African communi- 
ties and the patterns of change within them. 
The author describes the emergence of a rural 
market center as the cash nexus of a tribal 
economy now fully embedded in Morocco's 


global market relations and offers vivid por- 
traits of individuals and their commercial 
strategies. He shows how communal forms of 
cooperation endure in the servicing of the 
local tourist industry, and provides rich data 
on domestic economy, day-to-day needs and 
material existence, and the agricultural/ 
arboricultural/pastoral cycles. Nine appendi- 
ces treat selected subjects in detail: of these 
that treating ‘‘Tribe, Sultan, and Islam” is 
particularly lucid and anthropologically well 
informed, while that dealing with ‘‘Changing 
Approaches”’ to the Moroccan tribe in social 
research appears not to have benefited from a 
variety of recent developments in Moroccan 
ethnology. 

One problem is that Miller tends to pre- 
sume what he sets out to establish; namely, 
that a **Great Transition" is taking place, in 
Imlil as in the rest of the Third World, leading 
to the breakdown of established structures 
and ways of doing things in a process similar 
to that which Polanyi described for industri- 
alizing Europe. This assertion is too grand for 
a book in which no mention is made of social 
classes nor of the nature of local elites. In- 
stead, Miller claims that it is mainly tourists 
who “‘upset and challenge known patterns of 
existence” (p. 192). Those Imlilis who con- 
tact foreigners may as a result act as agents of 
change, but what their behavior currently or 
potentially means seems uncertain. It also 
seems too literal to state both that Morocco 
was formerly ''feudal" and ‘‘closed’’ (p. 
191), and that the Ait Mizane were ‘‘never 
colonized” (p. 138). The presence of Euro- 
pean settlers in an area is not a prerequisite to 
“‘colonization’’—a state which is well known 
to be one of mind as well as of economic and 
power relations. 


Michael A. Marcus is a research associate 
with the Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 
New Haven, CT. 


Das Selbstverstindnis des modernen Al- 
geriens: Die historisch-nationalen und islam- 
ischen Elemente, by Helga Walter. Frankfurt 
Am Main, FRG: Peter Lang, 1983. Schriften 


zum Staats- und Vólkerrecht, No. 14. 190 
pages. Index to p. 192. Abbrev. to p. 192. 
Bibl. to p. 206. SF 51.00 paper. 

Laicité islamique en Algérie, by Henri 
Sanson. Paris: Editions du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1983. Collec- 
tions ‘‘Recherches sur les Sociétés Méditer- 
ranéennes," Centre de Recherches et 
d'Etudes sur les Sociétés Méditerranéennes. 
172 pages. Table of contents to p. 174. FF 
80.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Peter von Sivers 


These two books are intended to be contri- 
butions to fledgling new branches within their 
chosen disciplines. Helga Walter considers 
her study to be part of the emerging discus- 
sion of national self-understanding within 
state law; Henri Sanson regards his work as 
an effort to analyze Islam within the sociol- 
ogy of religion. Neither state law nor sociol- 
ogy of religion is outlined, however, and the 
references cited are skimpy, making it dif- 
ficult to place the two books into any con- 
crete scholarly context. If two new branches 
are indeed budding in the social sciences, one 
would like to know more about their basic 
issues, rival conceptual approaches, and cen- 
tral participants. 

The two main foci of Walter’s book are (1) 
the ''self-understanding" which Algerians 
derive from the historical past and (2) the 
"image of the state” as projected by a variety 
of official proclamations and constitutional 
documents. The book is not a discussion of 
the *'authenticity of the Algerian presentation 
(Darstellung) with the help of the historical 
criteria offered by European scholarship” (p. 
3), but an enumeration of representative Al- 
Berian views of the distant or near past. I find 
it regrettable that the author did not engage in 
a critical evaluation of the authenticity issue, 
since the mere enumeration of Algerian views 
makes for a rather sterile endeavor. Further- 
more, contrary to her announced procedure 
of merely presenting views, Walter often 
makes clear that she is in basic agreement 
with them. As a result, she fights many old 
Algerian battles anew, with raised forefinger 
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and righteous indignation, as if they were still 
issues. The book is at best a quick and biased 
reference work to the national myths of Al- 
geria—critical scholarly evaluation is left to 
the reader. 

A few questionable judgments cannot go 
uncontradicted. For example, the ninth and 
tenth century Qarmatians did not ‘‘display 
extraordinarily radical traits with communist 
notions” (pp. 25, 111), as any careful reading 
of the primary sources makes clear. Walker 
asserts that ‘‘France has not yet opened up 
the official documents and archival materials 
kept under wraps in Aix-en-Provence” (p. 
30), while in fact all materials not covered by 
the standard 50-year rule—and they are now 
voluminous—are accessible. That there was 
a "fundamental break in (Algerian) history" 
in 1830 is a meaningless Manichean hyper- 
bole. All epochs in the historical process are 
partial breaks and do not prevent continuities 
from asserting themselves: the specific blend- 
ing of breaks and continuities is what makes 
the study of 19th century Algeria so fascinat- 
ing. All too often necessary differentiations 
are not made, and the resulting picture is thus 
unintentionally even more "elemental" (p. 1) 
than the author disingenuously announces at 
the outset. 

If the book by Henri Sanson is intended to 
be a contribution to the sociology of religion, 
this sociology must be a very personal one. 
Sanson's method is textual presentation, not 
empirical investigation of statistical averages 
and individual cases. For the interpretation of 
his texts, Sanson resorts to often highly nom- 
inalist approaches and abstract classifica- 
tions. A typical example is the concept of 
‘‘laicity’’ (laïcité) which lies at the center of 
the study. According to the author, a distinc- 
tion has to be made between a ''laicity on the 
outside” (du dehors) and ‘‘on the inside” (du 
dedans), that is, between (1) people outside 
religious communities who hold ‘‘secular val- 
ues" and (2) lay persons within religious 
communities who pursue their religious val- 
ues without mediation by a clergy (p. 11). 
Algerians are defined as the latter, and the 
author proceeds to explore the constitutional 
and institutional ramifications of this defini- 
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tion. Admittedly, the definition is not without 
a certain Cartesian elegance, but since the 
priestlessness, especially of Sunni, Islam is 
old academic hat, the definition's contribu- 
tion is limited. 

Unavoidably in a nominalist analysis, em- 
pirical diversity must be sacrificed to 
schematization. Although the author admits 
that a definition of Islam is difficult, if not 
impossible (p. 31), he nevertheless operates 
with his own quite selective categories: the 
“Algerian Arabo-Islamity’’ (arabo-islamité) 
is a ‘‘collective norm," which consists of 
**Maliki Sunni Islam and, through it, Islam as 
such,” cleansed from ‘‘saint and brotherhood 
practices" and ‘‘superstitions’’ (p. 9); Alge- 
rians, as lay people, ‘‘hold religious author- 
ity” (p. 47); the Algerian is an "individual," 
he is ‘‘equal’’ to any other Algerian, and he is 
“autonomous” (pp. 54-9); Islamic thought 
“refuses innovation" (p. 67); there is an 
“Islamic manner of conducting all things” (p. 
69); and the Algerian is ‘‘humble before 
God" and “‘proud before men’’ (p. 71). These 
categories reveal a curious mix of French 
laicist and Islamic Salafiyyist tenets, difficult 
to grasp outside a French context, and even 
here becoming dangerously close to clichés. 
Altogether the two books cannot be recom- 
mended as essential reading. 


Peter von Sivers, Department of History, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


SYRIA AND LEBANON 


The Emergence of a New Lebanon: Fantasy or 
Reality? ed. by Edward E. Azar. New York: 
Praeger, 1984. x + 275 pages. Index to p. 289. 
Author biographies to p. 292. $32.95. 


Reviewed by Leila Meo 


The title of this book suggests there is a new 
Lebanon in the making, its transformation 
taking place in the wake of the 1975-1976 
civil war and the 1982 Israeli invasion. Ad- 


dressing readers who knew Lebanon in years 
past, the eight authors, writing in pairs or 
individually, focus on what they see as the 
key factors in this transformation. 

Part I, comprising the first chapter, sum- 
marizes the succession of events and social 
changes up to the end of 1983—after the civil 
war, the impact of regional actors and the 
United States, and the 1982 Israeli invasion. 
It provides a series of photographic stills 
rather than a comprehensive scenario of 
sociopolitical conditions. Two questions that 
should have been raised but are not include 
the green light given by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration for the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
and the unwillingness of President-elect 
Bashir Jumayyil, despite his previous collab- 
oration with the Israelis, to make Lebanon a 
satellite of Israel. This, among other factors, 
puts to question the authors’ assertion (p. 
20), based on a press report, that Bashir’s 
assassination was engineered by Syria. 

Parts II and III deal successively with the 
effects of the recent years of turmoil on 
Lebanese political culture, key political and 
economic developments in Lebanon, the 
Lebanese Army as symbol of sovereignty and 
the key to future stability, and the military- 
political responses to external threats of two 
communities, one labeled the ''Christian" 
community and the other the Shi'a. 

In two separate analyses, Part IV looks at 
the influence of regional countries on Leba- 
nese policy options, then traces the evolution 
of Lebanese relations with the United States 
which, the preface states, ‘‘is seen as the 
principal external supporter of the Lebanese 
government today” (p. iv). This statement 
mirrors the weakness of a book on Lebanon 
made up of articles completed while the proc- 
ess of rapid change is underway. Syria, not 
the United States, is at the moment the power 
broker in Lebanon. 

Thus, the individual chapters provide dif- 
ferent "snapshots" of Lebanon at the time of 
writing, but not an integrated whole. Most 
useful as backgrounders are the chapters on 
the Lebanese Army, Harakat Amal, United 
States-Lebanese relations, and the Lebanese 
economy, although more should have been 


said about class-based and regional economic 
disparities and about Israel's destruction of 
the south's economy. By using the general 
term ''Christian community" in too many 
instances, the book blurs the sometimes 
sharp inter- and intra-denominational Chris- 
tian differences on Lebanon's political future. 
Prominence is given to the new sectarian 
"national charter'' (p. 135) proposed by the 
predominantly Maronite Lebanese Front, 
which speaks in the name of the ‘‘Christian 
communities." But nothing is said of the 
gradual secularization advocated by high- 
ranking Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic 
ecclesiastics and other Christian leaders. At 
$32.95, the book is an expensive investment 
for what it offers. 


Dr. Meo is a writer and consultant on the 
Middle East. 


Families in Politics: Damascene Factions and 
Estates of the 18th and 19th Centuries, by 
Linda Schatkowski Schilcher. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1985. Berliner 
Islamstudien, Vol. 2. xiv + 222 pages. Maps. 
Photographs. Genealogical Tables. Bibl. to p. 
235. Index to p. 248. DM 48.00 paper. 


Reviewed by James A. Reilly 


Families in Politics is the latest in a small but 
growing number of books on the modern 
histories of particular Middle Eastern cities. 
Linda Schatkowski Schilcher’s thesis is that 
politics in Damascus between ca. 1725 and 
1870 can best be traced through the emer- 
gence, evolution and suppression of the fac- 
tional system, which grouped Damascenes of 
different social estates into two contending 
factions. One, led by the ‘Azm family, was 
pro-Ottoman, supported by the import- 
export merchants of luxury wares who were 
grouped in the city’s central rectangle, and 
was linked to Damascus’ northern and west- 
ern hinterlands. The other, led by the para- 
military aghawat of the Maydàn quarter, was 
pro-localist, supported by merchants and ar- 
tisans with links to the local economy as well 
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as newly urbanized immigrants, and was tied 
to the city's southern wheat-growing hinter- 
land. Their conflicts, triumphs and defeats, 
the author argues, are the key to understand- 
ing the city's politics over 150 years, as well 
as Damascus' 20th-century political legacy. 

There are two distinct but interrelated nar- 
ratives here. First the author traces 
Damascus’ factional politics, beginning with 
the years of the ‘Azm hegemony and ending 
with the sectarian bloodletting of 1860, basing 
her narrative on local chronicles and Euro- 
pean accounts. Schatkowski Schilcher places 
events in the context of Damascus’ changing 
political economy and the factions’ responses 
to these changes. From the 1830s, European 
economic penetration and its implications for 
Damascus are principal themes. 

The second part of the book is a dissection 
of the structure of Damascus' political econ- 
omy, including its families and estates and 
the economic and human geography with 
which political structures were intertwined. 
Useful maps locate the distribution of specific 
craft and population groups. A long chapter 
based on biographical dictionaries and inter- 
views provides a wealth of information on the 
origins, activities and alliances of the city's 
notable families, many of whom remained 
prominent until well into this century. 

If there is a problem here, it is in the 
author's depiction of the relationship be- 
tween the estates (‘ulamd, aghawát, ashraf) 
and factions. While families belonged as units 
to one estate and faction or another, the 
estates themselves were politically divided, 
some ‘ulamd, for instance, supporting the 
‘Azms and others the Maydanis. Thus the 
political significance of the estates is unclear, 
although the author suggests (p. 137) that 
they had once been more important. By the 
1725-1870 period were they merely vestigial? 

This book will interest students of Syrian 
and Ottoman history, of course, but deserves 
a wider readership as well. The author's 
discussion of the suppression of the factions 
after 1860, and the emergence by 1870 of a 
provincial landholding-bureaucratic elite, 
provides a case study of how the imperialism 
of free trade affected the political economy of 
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an ancient artisanal and commercial center, 
transforming it into a dependency, albeit in- 
direct, of the industrializing West. 


James A. Reilly, Fulbright Grantee/SSRC 
Dissertation Research Fellow, Damascus. 


Provincial Leaderships in Syria 1575-1650, by 
Abdul-Rahim Abu-Husayn. Beirut: Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, 1985. Distr. by 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, NY. ix 
+ 198 pages. Bibl. to p. 205. Index to p. 220. 
$25.00. 


Reviewed by Karl K. Barbir 


One unforeseen result of the civil war in 
Lebanon has been a flowering of cultural life. 
Against all odds, Lebanese artists and schol- 
ars have devoted themselves to an unprece- 
dented output of work.! In historical studies 
there has developed a keen interest in the 
Lebanese past, and not simply its most recent 
phases. Abdul-Rahim Abu-Husayn, a histo- 
rian at the American University of Beirut, 
has chosen the formative period of modern 
Lebanese history: the evolution in the late 
I6th century of local-rural leaderships in 
parts of geographic Syria—Mount Lebanon, 
the North, the Biqà', southern Lebanon, and 
northern Palestine under Ottoman rule. The 
Sayfas of Tripoli, the Ma‘ns of southern 
Lebanon and Galilee, the Harfüshes of the 
Biqà', and three dynasties of bedouin chiefs 
(the Furaykhs, Qànsühs, and Turabdys), are 
the subjects of exhaustive and detailed re- 
search. Out of the clash among these leaders 
and the Ottomans there emerged the germ of 
the Mount Lebanon principality, the result of 
the ambitions of the famed Fakhr al-Din II. 
Abu-Husayn makes two principal contribu- 
tions in this work: First, he reconstructs from 
literary and archival sources (in Arabic and 
Ottoman Turkish) the careers of the leaders 


1. For a discussion of this cultural resilience, 
see Lawrence I. Conrad, ‘‘Culture and Learning in 
Beirut," The American Scholar, 52 (1983), 
463-478. 


he has chosen for study; second, in the proc- 
ess, he demonstrates convincingly that these 
provincial leaders owed their careers not only 
to local support and resources but also to 
shifting Ottoman patronage. From the dizzy- 
ing accounts of intrigue, bribery, and inter- 
necine conflict emerges a deeper understand- 
ing of Syria between 1575 and 1650. Limited 
by the terrain, current technology, the spread 
of firearms to those outside the official armed 
forces, and a tradition of resistance to impe- 
rial rule, the Ottomans, like their successors 
down to our own time, exploited family con- 
flicts and jealousies among their clients and, 
when necessary, used direct military means 
to enforce their rule. 

Ottoman historians will note the ambigu- 
ous and imperfect application of the timar 
system alongside the customary tax-farm or 
iltizàm system; likewise the formal appoint- 
ment of non-Sunnis to the rank of sanjak bey, 
including the Druze Fakhr al-Din and the 
nominally Shi'i Müsa Harfüsh. Also notewor- 
thy is the degree to which many of these local 
leaders assisted in the Ottoman war effort 
against the Persians, while at the same time 
exploiting Ottoman preoccupation with the 
eastern—and western—fronts for their own 
purposes. Although the evidence is sketchy, 
one might have desired more analysis of the 
economic and social crisis of the price revo- 
lution of the later 16th century, and of the 
Celali revolts and their impact on the con- 
flicts detailed here. Likewise, Yüsuf Sayfa’s 
background as a levend could have been 
made clearer had the author consulted, for 
instance, Mustafa Cezar's Osmanli Tarihinde 
Levendler (Istanbul, 1965). 

Historians of modern Lebanon will be 
thankful for Abu-Husayn's careful recon- 
struction of a complex chain of events. Here 
the author has carried forward the work done 
by his mentor, Kamal Salibi. One point 
stands out which helps undermine the myth 
of Fakhr al-Din: he was not, it appears, ever 
granted the inflated title of Sultan al-barr by 
the Ottomans (p. 124). In the context of 
Abu-Husayn's study, he appears less as the 
unifier of diverse local leaderships, especially 
in Mount Lebanon, and more as an ambitious 


and briefly successful dynast who—unlike his 
rapacious colleagues—understood the impor- 
tance of commerce and industry as the foun- 
dations of his power. It was later princes of 
Mount Lebanon who completed Fakhr al- 
Din's work and who, as a result, laid the 
foundations for modern Lebanon's history. 


Karl K. Barbir, Department of History, 
Siena College, Loudonville, New York. 


TURKEY 


Academies for Anatolia: A Study of the Ratio- 
nale, Program, and Impact of the Educational 
Institutions Sponsored by the American Board 
in Turkey: 1830—1980, by Frank Andrews 
Stone. Lanham, MD: University Press of 
America, 1984. xix + 338 pages. Bibl. to p. 
349. Index to p. 363. $29.50. 


Reviewed by Heath Lowry 


At best, Frank Andrews Stone's book is yet 
another in the long line of American mission- 
ary snapshots of life in the Ottoman Empire 
and Turkey. As such, it focuses almost ex- 
clusively upon the efforts of these Protestant 
warriors to convert their fellow Christians 
(Armenians and Greeks) to their own brand 
of religion via the medium of Western educa- 
tion. At worst, due to the missionary prism 
through which Stone views his subject, it is a 
blantantly anti-Turkish work replete with all 
the 19th century stereotypes of the vicious, 
brutal Turk, abusing the industrious Christian 
minorities of the Empire. 

Stone's problems begin with his total fail- 
ure to familiarize himself with even the rudi- 
ments of Ottoman history (the book's ‘‘Se- 
lected Bibliography” (pp. 339-49) fails to list 
a single book not written from the perspec- 
tive of the missionaries themselves). A single 
footnote refers to a single study dealing with 
the history of the period in question (Bernard 
Lewis’ Emergence of Modern Turkey, p. 10, 
note 12). Here, Stone erroneously interprets 
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Lewis' statement that the first official Otto- 
man newspaper appeared in 1831, to support 
his contention that '*most of the Sultan's 
subjects were still illiterate.” Does he mean 
no Muslim could possibly learn to read the 
Qur'àn without having practiced on a news- 
paper? 

In the best tradition of his 19th-century 
predecessors, Stone views the world solely in 
terms of that small segment of the Anatolian 
Armenian and Greek population that chose to 
avail themselves of the educational opportu- 
nities offered by the American missionaries. 
The resultant portrait is one of helpless, 
innocent Christian victims of continual brutal 
Turkish **massacres"' (pp. 85, 105, 122, 125, 
130, 218), ‘‘exterminations’’ (pp. 106, 217), 
“deportations” (pp. 105, 122, 130), ''po- 
groms" (pp. 180, 217), ‘‘holocausts’’ (pp. 
129, 181), and ‘‘genocide”’ (p. 176). 

Nor is there any attempt to balance this 
totally one-sided portrayal with as much as a 
tacit acknowledgement that the breakup of 
the Ottoman Empire likewise witnessed Mus- 
lim suffering. As a case in point we may cite 
the following passages from Stone's work: 

On p. 251 he informs us that the former 
Greek constituency of Smyrna (Izmir) ‘‘was 
either killed or forced to flee to Greece" 
(emphasis added). In a similar vein, on page 
263 he speaks of ''the removal of most of the 
Christian population of the Anatolian part of 
the Ottoman Empire to places outside the 
borders of the new Turkish Republic." No- 
ticeably lacking is any description of the 
Greek invasion of Anatolia which had di- 
rectly precipitated the exchange of popula- 
tion between Greece and Turkey. 

Contrast the tone of the above statements 
with the following passage: ‘‘The villagers 
were Turks who migrated back to the home- 
land from the Greek island of Crete when 
there was an exchange of populations in the 
1920’s’’ (p. 299). Leaving aside the obvious 
historical inaccuracy of labelling the Muslims 
of Crete as Turks, Anatolian Christians are 
killed, forced to flee, or removed, while the 
Muslim victims of the same tragic upheaval 
"migrated back to the homeland.” It is this 
latent tone of racism which unfortunately 
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typifies Academies for Anatolia from begin- 
ning to end. 

Given the fact that Stone’s work is totally 
devoid of any sign of understanding of the 
majority Muslim population of the Anatolia it 
purports to describe, the reader will be hard 
pressed to credit the author’s claim (p. x) that 
he has spent a total of 14 years as a teacher 
and administrator in both the American 
School in Tarsus and in Hacettepe University 
in Ankara. 

Not only does this work fail to comprehend 
the ‘‘rationale,’’ ‘‘program’’, or "impact" 
promised in its title, it likewise serves as a 
mean monument to the lives of scores of 
dedicated American missionary educators 
whose lives have been and continue to be 
spent in service to Turkey and its people. 
Surely a figure such as the late Robert Avery 
(teacher and lexicographer), whose funeral 
service was attended by several hundred 
Muslim Turks (many of whom interrupted the 
event to share their recollections of the man- 
ner in which their lives had been touched by 
this selfless individual), deserves a better 
monument than that provided by Academies 
for Anatolia! 


Heath W. Lowry, Institute of Turkish Stud- 
ies, Washington, D.C. 


Tekinalp, Turkish Patriot 1883-1961, by 
Jacob M. Landau. Leiden, the Netherlands: 
Nederlands Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, 
1984. xiii + 311 pages. Notes to p. 45. Bibl. to 
p. 348. Index to p. 362. HFL 75.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Walter Weiker 


Tekinalp was both an insider and an outsider 
in the turbulent years of the Young Turk and 
Atatürk periods in Turkey. He was an insider 
in that he was an intense patriot, all the more 
so perhaps because he was an outsider in that 
he was a Jew. He was an insider, too, by 
being a prolific writer who expounded exten- 
sively on economic, social, political and cul- 
tural topics, explaining and analyzing Tur- 
key's problems and the ideas and policies of 


the Atatürk government. He published seven 
books and at least 153 articles which Prof. 
Landau has been able to locate to date, and 
he left others in manuscript form, which 
Landau was able to obtain from Tekinalp's 
family. The writings are spread over a period 
of 60 years and are in Turkish, French, 
German and Judaeo-Spanish, under several 
names including M. Cohen, Moiz Cohen, 
Tekin, and Tekin Alp. 

Tekinalp was born in Serres, and spent 
most of his life in Salonica and Istanbul. He 
was educated as a rabbi and in Turkish law 
school. For a living, he worked in various 
private Turkish companies as a manager, 
lawyer and consultant. His political activity 
dates from 1908. 

Tekinalp's writings and Landau's descrip- 
tion and analysis show his ideological evolu- 
tion. In broad terms, during the Young Turk 
period he was a pan-Ottomanist, in 1911 a 
pan-Turanist, and in the Republican era a 
Turkish nationalist as defined by Kemalism. 
Always the patriot, he and Prof. Avraham 
Galante, the famous historian of the Jews of 
Turkey, were the strongest espousers of **the 
fusion of minorities into the larger Turkish 
nation." 

His writings can be divided into two gen- 
eral categories. One is ideology and culture. 
Tekinalp argued that although material 
achievements were important, ‘‘Kemalism’s 
most lasting success was its transformation of 
the Turkish spirit and mentality, a change 
particularly well-adapted to the character of 
the Turks" (p. 29). His most prominent 
source other than Atatürk himself was Ziya 
Gókalp. 

The second category is analysis of eco- 
nomic and social problems. Although 
Tekinalp's education in economics was 
largely self-acquired, he developed extensive 
knowledge. A nationalist in economics as 
well as politics, the topics of his articles 
ranged from ‘‘the tobacco problem" to for- 
eign commerce, banking, mining, and the 
transition from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy. He was, of course, a strong etatist, 
and also wrote on **economic democracy," 


and the relation of economics to social jus- 
tice. 

The work for which Tekinalp is best known 
is his book Kemalism, published in 1936 in 
Turkish and in 1937 in French. As Landau 
says, it ‘‘was neither the first nor the best- 
known of its genre, nevertheless it was in- 
deed the most detailed and penetrating of its 
time" (p. 29). One of its most innovative 
contributions was that he "largely concen- 
trated upon Kemalism as an ideology, an 
aspect which no scholars had considered 
before his books were published” (p. 31). 

The chief value of Landau's book is that it 
includes a well-selected sample of numerous 
topics of concern to Turkey and Atatürk 
during very important years, and the book is 
a useful source for those who may seek such 
materials in summary form. For those who 
want to go deeper, Landau has painstakingly 
compiled a lengthy bibliography of his sub- 
ject's work. Tekinalp's writings, and thus 
many of the views of Atatürk and some of his 
predecessors are also skillfully put into con- 
text and perspective by Landau, who has 
long been one of the most penetrating schol- 
ars of ideology and culture in contemporary 
Turkey. The book is handsomely printed and 
bound, which is also the cause of perhaps its 
greatest flaw, the unfortunately high price, 
which will probably confine it to a small 
number of libraries. It is to be hoped that its 
value will not be overlooked on that account. 


Walter F. Weiker, professor of political 


science, Rutgers University, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


The American House of Saud: The Secret 
Petrodollar Connection, by Steven Emerson. 
New York: Franklin Watts, 1985. 413 pages. 
Notes to p. 442. Index to p. 450. $18.95. 
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Reviewed by Nathaniel Kern 


Steven Emerson's book expands on two ar- 
ticles he wrote for The New Republic in 1982: 
“The Petrodollar Connection” and ‘‘Dutton 
of Arabia." He covers thoroughly the efforts 
of Saudi Arabia to gain influence in Washing- 
ton, and both in his introduction and his 
epilogue strives to balance Saudi influence 
with the ‘‘popular perception ... that the 
Arab lobby pales in significance when com- 
pared to the strength and effectiveness of its 
counterpart, the Israeli lobby—or the Jewish 
lobby” (p. 2). He adds that ‘‘some [political] 
candidates have done an excessive amount of 
pandering to the Jewish community” (p. 3). 

But in the body of his text, Emerson's 
account of ‘‘Saudi lobbying" is flawed be- 
cause he fails to make any serious mention of 
the Israeli lobby. He devotes two chapters to 
the 1981 congressional debate on the sale of 
AWACS and F-15 enhancements to the Sau- 
dis, with only one reference (a quote from 
Time magazine) to the American Israeli Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee (AIPAC) (p. 188). He 
claims twice that the Israeli government had 
decided not to oppose the Saudi arms pack- 
age (p. 178). He thus paints a distorted pic- 
ture of a pro-Arab lobby operating unchal- 
lenged in Washington, manipulating an other- 
wise naive and uninformed national leader- 
ship and electorate. By his omissions, he fails 
to render a truthful account of events. 

Emerson clearly relishes his investigation 
and, at times, indulges in fanciful legalistic 
indictments of his targets, drawing frequently 
on his past work on the staff of the late Sen. 
Frank Church’s Subcommittee on Foreign 
Economic Policy. But his ‘‘indictments’’ are 
flawed by an astonishing ability to identify 
people falsely and to get his facts wrong—so 
much so that more editing could not salvage 
some chapters. 

Many of Emerson’s errors of fact are minor 
ones that could have been edited away, but 
they plague the book. A sampling of five 
sequential pages (pp. 29-34) illustrates the 
problem: W.J. McQuinn was never a vice- 
president of Aramco (p. 29), John J. McCloy 
was US High Commissioner for Germany 
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after, not during World War II, George 
Keller was never vice chairman of Aramco. 
But, in other chapters, falsities are integral to 
Emerson's charges of Saudi duplicity, and 
nowhere are they more glaring than when he 
writes on Saudi oil policy. He is capable of 
creating a tangle of error in a single sentence, 
when he speaks of a ‘‘750-mile pipeline trans- 
porting liquefied natural gas and oil from 
Yanbu' to the eastern provinces and the giant 
Persian Gulf port of Ras Tanura'' (p. 50). No 
gas or oil is produced in or around Yanbu'; 
Saudi Arabia has no program for liquefying 
natural gas anywhere; and nowhere in the 
world is liquefied natural gas transported long 
distances by pipeline. 

It is not surprising that the book's ‘‘aston- 
ishing’’ chapter on Saudi oil policy is a simi- 
lar tangle of blunders. After declaring inter 
alia that ‘‘the 1973 oil embargo was a cover- 
up for geologically and technically mandated 
oil production cutbacks” (p. 127), Emerson 
goes on to describe an investigation by the 
Church Committee's counsel, Jerome 
Levinson, which sought to prove that Saudi 
Arabia had oil reservoir problems that were 
the real reason for the oil embargo and for 
subsequent oil price increases, despite Saudi 
and oil company assertions to the contrary. 
At one point in 1977, Levinson had about 
given up on that thesis when he read that bad 
winter storms in the Gulf had caused Saudi 
exports to be briefly curtailed. Perhaps un- 
aware that winter storms have frequently, if 
briefly, interrupted liftings, Levinson pro- 
ceeded on a vividly described chase to find 
out if in fact there had been winter storms at 
Ras Tanüra. After checking copies of the 
weather logs of US flag tankers in Ras Tanüra 
at the time (it's hard to believe there could 
have been many US flag tankers there), 
Levinson was finally patched through to the 
US Navy's weather station in Ras Tanüra. 
Emerson recounts in detail the conversation 
Levinson had with the naval station opera- 
tors to prove there had not been any winter 
storms (pp. 134—5). One problem: the US 
Navy had no such weather station or any 
other facility in Ras Tanüra or anywhere else 
in Saudi Arabia at that time. A page later, 


Emerson describes how the CIA had ‘“‘in- 
flated" Saudi ‘‘production’’ figures by 
‘Jumping together” oil for export with ‘‘oil 
for use in Saudi Arabia itself" and with **oil 
produced in the neutral zone” (p. 136). How 
else can ‘‘production’’ be defined? Levinson 
discovered this after ''scrutinizing the raw 
data." All of this idiocy was incorporated 
into a subcommittee report, which was the 
subject of a ‘‘momentous vote"' on whether it 
should be released (p. 144). The subcommit- 
tee report was killed in that vote, Church was 
*'shocked,"' and the subcommittee staff was 
‘in a state of disbelief’ (p. 145). Emerson 
had the title for his chapter: "The Subcom- 
mittee and the Suppressed Report." 

A brief review cannot examine each chap- 
ter, but most are similarly flawed. If Emerson 
spent less time trying to pin criminal charges 
on people he investigated and more time on 
the whole story of the Arab and Israeli strug- 
gle for influence in Washington, he would 
have produced a worthwhile book. 


Nathaniel Kern is a consultant in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Britain and the Armenian Question 
1915-1923, by Akaby Nassibian. London: 
Croom Helm, and New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1984. 271 pages. Bibl. to p. 285. Index 
to p. 294. $30.00. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Wilson 


Britain and the Armenian Question adds an- 
other chapter to the sorry tale of Britain’s 
unkept promises of the First World War. 
While Britain’s unfulfilled promises to the 
Arabs have been the subject of numerous 
studies, the fate of other former Ottoman 
peoples has been largely ignored. After so 
many years of silence, it comes as a shock to 
read Harold Nicolson’s assessment that a 
national home for the Armenians was one of 
the ‘‘most loudly-advertised’’ of Britain's 
war aims (p. 268). 

The book concentrates on Britain’s official 
attitudes towards Armenia and the Arme- 


nians and on the climate of humanitarian 
sympathy rooted in Gladstonian liberalism 
which helped to shape official attitudes but 
which was not by itself enough to carry 
attitude into the realm of action. Although 
there was ''almost universal and unanimous 
sympathy” (p. 260) for the Armenians after 
World War I, the Armenian republic in the 
Caucasus was shortlived in part (and by the 
author’s reckoning, mainly) because of 
Britain’s failure to support the state diplomat- 
ically or materially. This failure, the author 
rightly points out, was because Britain did 
not have the economic and strategic interests 
in the Caucasus to sustain an investment of 
imperial resources. Trumpeting the travails 
of the Armenians at the hands of the Turks 
had good propaganda value during the war; 
afterwards it proved to be an embarrassment. 

The book, based mainly on British sources, 
is presented in a who-said-what-to-whom- 
and-when format that is unnecessarily de- 
tailed and hence confusing to newcomers to 
the subject. But, despite the unsophisticated 
presentation, it is not a simple or superficial 
treatment of British attitudes. Where the 
book is lacking is in delineating the corre- 
sponding Armenian attitudes and in putting 
the Armenian question into its Ottoman and 
later its Turkish context. For example, the 
author adopts a slightly indignant tone on the 
point that British statesmen, in order to ex- 
cuse Britain’s own lack of support, ques- 
tioned the commitment of wealthy Armenian 
expatriates, no doubt a useful ploy for embar- 
rassed British officials (p. 212). And yet, 
one’s interest here is piqued. What was the 
attitude of Gulbenkian and others like him 
towards an Armenian state? Also, when Nas- 
sibian mentions in passing Muslims, Kurds, 
and Tatars (pp. 211 and 221) within the fron- 
tiers of Armenia, one wants to know more 
fully the internal dynamics of the putative 
state. 

On the issue of understanding the Arme- 
nian question in its Ottoman and Turkish 
context, one if left to fall back on that least 
helpful of explanations: racial and religious 
hatred. This is not the author’s fault. But, in 
the absence of a work dealing directly with 
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this touchy subject to which the author might 
have referred, she has drawn in the introduc- 
tion a brief and misleadingly simple sketch of 
the political climate and intercommunal rela- 
tions in the Ottoman Empire on the eve of the 
war. She ought to have consulted Niyazi 
Berkes’ The Development of Secularism in 
Turkey for a more nuanced understanding of 
the period. And instead of relying on second- 
ary sources to tell her what Turkish intellec- 
tuals like Ziya Gókalp were thinking, she 
ought to have consulted his own works trans- 
lated into English under the title Turkish 
Nationalism and Western Civilization. Had 
she done so, she would have discovered that, 
contrary to her description of his ideas (p. 
29), he rejected racial pan-Turanianism. As 
far as the emergence of the Turkish republic 
is concerned, if the reader does not already 
know the outlines of the story, the author's 
references to it are most unhelpful. 

However, on the central subject of her 
book, British attitudes towards Armenia, the 
author is exhaustive. One can only hope that 
by relentlessly circling around the peripheries 
of the one question central to modern Arme- 
nian history, Armenian-Turkish relations, 
scholars will one day be able to zero in on 
their target in a climate free from intellectual 
and other sorts of intimidation. 


Mary C. Wilson, Department of History, 
New York University. 


Capitalism and Class in the Middle East: The- 
ories of Social Change and Economic Develop- 
ment, by Bryan S. Turner. London: 
Heinemann Educational Books, and Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1984. vi + 
224 pages. Indices to p. 229. $33.25. 


Reviewed by Joe Stork 


*"The perennial and often sterile debate about 
the AMP [Asiatic Mode of Production],"' 
writes Bryan Turner, ‘‘is an index of the 
infancy of a scientific analysis of Middle East 
social structure” (p. 108). This collection of 
essays, most of them previously published 
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over the past ten years, occasionally reminds 
us of the accuracy of this observation. Turner 
reviews and elaborates some of the themes 
raised in his earlier books, Marx and the End 
of Orientalism (1978) and Weber and Islam 
(1974), concerning the appropriateness of 
Western theories of social change, and West- 
ern sociology as a whole, to provide critical 
comprehension of Middle Eastern societies. 
He intends the first essays in this book to 
outline and demonstrate the inadequacies of 
Orientalism, which subsumes both Weberian 
and Marxian analyses. Then, essays on Is- 
rael, Iran, Bangladesh and Egypt aim at dem- 
onstrating the dialectic of external and inter- 
nal constraints on social development in the 
region. 

Turner’s critique of Orientalism is quite 
valid, if no longer novel. He is helpful, for 
instance, in pointing out how Karl Marx’s 
perception of Asian societies as static set 
them ‘‘outside history,’’ since they lack the 
dynamic of class conflict (pp 22-7). For 
Turner, Marx shared a perspective with the 
British utilitarian sociology of his day, in 
which ‘‘Asia was not so much an object of 
analysis, but a mirror in which nineteenth- 
century theorists saw the dynamic nature of 
western capitalism” (p. 27). 

Much of Turner's discussion of Marx is in 
the realm of what he calls ‘‘metatheory’’— 
concerned with procedures of inquiry. He 
confronts the work not only of the 19th 
century sociologists of England and the con- 
tinent, but also of contemporary theorists 
such as Nicos Poulantzas and Louis Althus- 
ser. Readers looking for concrete analyses of 
Middle Eastern societies may find these dis- 
cussions somewhat detached from the prom- 
ise of the title. Also, a collection of essays 
written over the course of a decade poses a 
problem of redundancy, which the editing 
process did not completely resolve. This is 
particularly unfortunate when one considers 
the price the publishers are asking for the 
book. 

Turner's discussion of Max Weber also 
suffers from repetetiveness, but it is also 
more focused on ''Islamdom."' Particularly 
interesting is Turner's suggestion that the 


influence of Weber's ''Protestant ethic” the- 
sis owes less to its validity than to its adop- 
tion and propagation by the Islamic reformers 
of the late 19th and early 20th centuries (ch. 
3). The fact that Jamal al-Din al-Afghàni saw 
himself as the Luther of Islam (p. 40) reflects 
this problem of imported ideology. 


Joe Stork is the editor of MERIP Reports 
in Washington, DC. 


The Foreign Policies of Arab States, ed. by 
Bahgat Korany and Ali E. Hillal Dessouki. 
Boulder, CO and London: Westview Press, 
and Cairo: American University in Cairo 
Press, 1984. xiv + 331 pages. Abbrevs. to p. 
333. Contri. to p. 334. Index to p. 354. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Michael Hudson 


Along with L. Carl Brown's International 
Politics and the Middle East, this collection 
of papers is an especially welcome addition to 
the scholarly literature on interstate behavior 
in the region. As the editors point out, there 
has been relatively little systematic, theory- 
relevant work, at least until the mid-1970s. 
Teachers of courses on Middle East inter- 
national affairs until now have had slim pick- 
ings in the way of synthesizing texts, usually 
having to rely on narrative ‘‘current history"' 
approaches, impressionistic essays, or mili- 
tary-strategic compendia. 

This book actually provides more than it 
promises. Certainly it is uniformly solid as a 
set of country studies of foreign policy behav- 
ior, as its title indicates. The actors sur- 
veyed—Algeria, Egypt, Irag, Libya, the 
PLO, Saudi Arabia, and Syria—are each an- 
alyzed systematically in terms of a fourfold 
schema: domestic environment, foreign pol- 
icy orientation, decision-making process, and 
foreign policy behavior. The country chap- 
ters are lengthy, factually rich, and reflect 
their authors' obvious expertise; they are 
largely free of editorializing. In fact, they tell 
a great deal about the politics of these coun- 
tries in general, not just their external behav- 
ior. If in some there is a certain prolixity and 


pedantry, this is small price to pay for overall 
quality. To my mind, the chapters on Algeria 
and Saudi Arabia (by Korany) and on Syria 
(by Raymond Hinnebusch) are particularly 
fine, even though Hinnebusch's judgement 
on Syria’s ''failure" in Lebanon sounds to- 
day a bit too sweeping. Dessouki’s essay on 
Egypt reveals an intimate understanding of 
the policymaking process and makes a con- 
vincing case for the primacy of economic 
considerations. 

The surprising bonus that the book offers, 
however, is its three exceptionally interesting 
chapters on epistemological issues, the inter- 
action of the Arab system with the global 
system, and the dynamics of the Arab system 
itself. The last of these, by Paul C. Noble, is 
a masterly analysis of the dynamics of the 
regional system. The very success of Noble’s 
‘system-level approach’’ almost overshad- 
ows the "foreign policy approach" of the 
book as a whole. Influenced by the neoclas- 
sical international relations theory of 
Kenneth Waltz, Noble makes a persuasive 
case for considering the Arab ‘‘community’’ 
as a system—albeit an un-unified one. While 
he correctly emphasizes the sensitivity of its 
actors (state and nonstate) to international 
and regional system forces—something that 
the ‘‘internalist’’ foreign policy approach 
usually neglects—he gives domestic cultural, 
socioeconomic, and political factors their 
proper weight. 

Despite the largely country-by-country 
structure of the book, the editors themselves 
are commendably theory oriented and aware 
of the weaknesses of any single approach. 
They summarize lucidly in Chapter 2 the 
principal trends in international relations the- 
ory in terms of ideological debate (from tra- 
ditionalism vs. Marxism-Leninism to behav- 
ioralism vs. dependency theory) and method- 
ological debate (from traditionalism vs. be- 
haviorism to Marxism-Leninism vs. depen- 
dency theory). While asserting the predom- 
inance of global constraints on the Arab 
actors, they reject the proposition that these 
actors are fundamentally helpless. By taking 
the trouble to canvas the epistemological 
maps of international studies, Korany and 
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Dessouki help us understand how we inter- 
pret, or could interpret, what we observe. 
They even set us to thinking about what we 
should observe. 

One disappointment is the sense of ‘‘lack 
of closure’’ at the end of the book. The 
concluding chapter is brief and inconclusive. 
Insofar as this is an expository, ‘‘gap-filling’’ 
project, such criticism may be irrelevant. But 
insofar as it aspires to explanation or predic- 
tion, it suffers, perhaps inevitably, from the 
“on the one hand, on the other hand” syn- 
drome—too much data, few clear patterns. 
Noble's regional-level approach is the only 
one to offer a decisive generalization about 
Arab foreign policy behavior: ‘‘Faced with 
threats from different quarters, Arab govern- 
ments remained divided in their preoccupa- 
tions, indecisive in their behavior, and depen- 
dent on one of the two superpowers to cope 
with intensified regional pressures” (p. 71). 
And his essay, by virtue of its starting point, 
throws more light on why this is so than a 
collection of case studies, even if well-done. 


Michael C. Hudson, Center for Contempo- 
rary Arab Studies, Georgetown University. 


Middle East Crisis: U.S. Decision-Making in 
1958, 1970 and 1973, by Alan Dowty. 
Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 
1984. International Crisis Behavior Series, 
Vol. 3. xiv + 379 pages. Bibl. to p. 393. 
Indices to p. 416. $42.50. 


Reviewed by Robert G. Neumann 


This is the third volume in a series of studies 
on the behavior of decision makers in crisis. 
All three studies follow a common design, 
covering precrisis, crisis and postcrisis peri- 
ods. Focus is on decisions and decision mak- 
ers, the decision flow, and the mechanisms 
applied. The work is amply and carefully 
researched, largely on the basis of secondary 
material but also many interviews. 

Is such a comparative work of value? Cer- 
tainly, in the sense that it brings the crises 
under review together with a view toward 
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discerning common characteristics. One such 
common element of the Lebanon crsis of 
1958, the Jordanian civil war of 1970 and the 
Yom Kippur-Ramadan war of 1973 is that in 
the view of American decision makers there 
was a large element of Soviet instigation and 
complicity in all three. 

'Thus, in 1958 President Eisenhower failed 
to understand the complexities of Lebanese 
politics and, as the late Malcolm Kerr wrote 
(p. 34), ‘oversimplified, even caricaturized’”’ 
developments there. The author describes as 
"startling" Eisenhower's revelation (in his 
memoirs) **... that the Communists were 
principally responsible for the trouble, and 
that President Chamoun was motivated only 
by a strong feeling of patriotism.” It took the 
supreme skill (both political and bureau- 
cratic) of Undersecretary Robert Murphy to 
turn things around, especially when he oper- 
ated on the ground in Lebanon. 

By contrast, the Nixon-Kissinger regime 
viewed the 1970 crisis as principally that of 
the survival of a friendly regime (King 
Husayn) against insurgents supported from 
foreign, adjacent territories which, especially 
in the case of Syria, were viewed as agents of 
Moscow. 

However, both Nixon and Kissinger ap- 
plied greater subtlety than Eisenhower and 
Dulles, desiring to fix rules which might build 
a structure of peace with the USSR. Both the 
nature of the crisis and its remedies were thus 
again seen primarily in East-West terms. It 
was also in this context that the US adminis- 
tration's view of Israel shifted from seeing 
Israel as an impediment to peace to seeing it 
as a strategic asset. But in all this Nixon and 
Kissinger shifted from the attitude of Dulles's 
“unrelenting opposition’’ to one of seeking 
balance, reflecting not only a more subtle 
attitude but also the changed strategic posi- 
tions of both the US and the USSR. 

It is notable that in both the 1956 and 1970 
crises the Pentagon opposed the use of fleets 
and troops. 

In the sections of the book in which the 
author tries to systematize the decision- 
making process, he follows a method the 
usefulness of which is debatable. Mercifully, 


he indulges to only a minimal extent in the 
modern political science methodology and 
pseudo-scientific language, but inevitably 
there is repetition. This is not too bad and 
allows the reader to review once more the 
author's often fresh and interesting findings. 
Whether those, in turn, can assist in avoiding 
crises or help to achieve a ‘‘stable world 
order” by better management, as the overall 
project director, Michael Brecher, hopes in 
his foreword, is much to be doubted. After 
all, Dowty shows tellingly in each crisis how 
unbalanced the information flow can be, how 
each of the three crises came as a surprise to 
the American decision makers, and how great 
have been the time pressures in each in- 
stance. Therefore such hopes are unlikely to 
play a significant role in the real world. 

As a teaching and research device, as a 
framework of reflection, the method has its 
merits. To the extent that policy makers, 
even at the lower levels, have time to read 
such books, they could be educational in a 
general way, especially as they underline 
how unbalanced and incorrect can be judg- 
ments made under pressure of crisis. This is 
an interesting, useful, and well-written book. 


Robert G. Neumann, former ambassador, 
and director, Middle East Program, Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, 
Washington, DC. 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Ben Gurion and the Palestinian Arabs: From 
Peace to War, by Shabtai Teveth. Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1985. x 
+ 201 pages. Notes to p. 217. Index to p. 234. 
$17.95. 


Reviewed by Steven A. Glazer 


Shabtai Teveth's monograph attempts to 
chronicle the evolution of the attitudes and 


pronouncements, both public and private, of 
David Ben Gurion toward the Arabs of Pal- 
estine from his arrival in that country until 
the outbreak of the Second World War.Ben 
Gurion and the Palestinian Arabs is an En- 
glish version of a larger work in Hebrew, 
which in turn is condensed from the author's 
biography of the Zionist leader. Unfortu- 
nately, the distilled product often shows signs 
of uneven quality and shallow analysis. 
Teveth offers some useful insights into Ben 
Gurion's thoughts and strategies during the 
1920s and 1930s: We see an excited Ben 
Gurion, inspired by the 1937 Peel partition 
plan, plotting a link-up between the proposed 
Zionist state and the Maronite community in 
Lebanon, since ‘‘the Christians of Lebanon 
could hardly exist without a Jewish state 
alongside them, and we are also interested in 
an alliance with Christian Lebanon” (sic) (p. 
182). The author speculates that the much- 
discussed talks between Ben Gurion and 
George Antonius, held on the eve of the Arab 
Revolt in Palestine, and nearly always de- 
picted as an exercise in futility, may in fact 
have been aimed not at the Palestinians but at 
the British, in order to bolster the Zionist 
claim that the movement was aggressively 
seeking a settlement, and so reduce any Brit- 
ish pressure for Zionist concessions. We see 
that contrary to public Zionist characteriza- 
tions of Shaykh al-Qassam as a ‘‘criminal’’ or 
worse, Ben Gurion privately recognized him 
as ‘‘the Arab Trumpledor"' (a reference to the 
military hero killed in 1920) and noted: ‘‘Now 
there are not one but dozens, hundreds, if not 
thousands like him. And the Arab people 
stand behind them” (p. 151). There is also an 
amusing anecdote from the May Day rally of 
1921 in Haifa in which Ben Gurion addressed 
Arab laborers in Turkish and was surprised to 
find that not only were there few Ottoman 
nationalists in his audience, but in fact they 
could not even comprehend his words. 
However, this work is marred by some 
serious flaws. There is the tendency through- 
out the book for the author to paraphrase his 
subject's words and move too easily between 
narration and paraphrasing. Rarely is it clear 
whether it is the author or Ben Gurion who is 
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speaking. This is a particularly unfortunate 
shortcoming, given the highly contentious 
and occasionally offensive language em- 
ployed. 

There is also little attempt made to sepa- 
rate that which is significant from that which 
is irrelevant. Should one take seriously the 
Zionist leader's description of Great Britain 
as ‘‘this evil empire . .. this blood soaked 
imperium” (p. 111) and his alleged plan to 
join the Arabs in a war of liberation against 
“European imperialism” (p. 112) (after the 
Passfield White Paper was issued and before 
MacDonald's ‘‘Black Letter” was received), 
when only four pages later the reader sees 
Britain hailed as the guarantor of the 
Yishuv's security? Nor are Ben Gurion's 
platitudes about Palestinian rights terribly 
convincing. For example, Teveth tells the 
reader that Peel's plan to expell the Arab 
population from those areas allotted to the 
Jewish state caused Ben Gurion to "carefully 
measure the expediency of the proposal 
against the claims of justice” (p. 181). But on 
the next page, one learns that in the very 
month in which the plan was revealed, Ben 
Gurion wrote to his son Amos that ‘‘because 
Britain is giving them part of the country 
which had been promised to us, it is only fair 
that the Arabs in our state be transferred to 
the Arab portion’’ (p. 182). Three months 
later he told his son, ‘‘We must expel Arabs 
and take their places . . . and if we have to 
use force ... then we have force at our 
disposal” (p. 189). 

Rarely does the reader learn the full con- 
text in which a particular remark, incident or 
negotiation took place. We are told little 
about the political or economic situation in 
Palestine, the internal power structure and 
struggle within the Zionist community, or the 
international situation at large. For example, 
the frequent references to ‘‘the Arab working 
class" would be more useful if the relative 
size of this group was given compared to the 
whole of the working population. The de- 
scription of a meeting with Amir Shakib 
Arslan and Ihsan al-Jabri in 1934 makes no 
reference to the fact that both of these men 
had already met with Haim Kalvaryski on 
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several occasions throughout the 1920s, or 
that al-Jabri had offered, as a goodwill ges- 
ture, to press the Seventh Palestine Arab 
Congress, meeting in 1928, not to pass the 
usual resolution demanding the abrogation of 
the Balfour Declaration. Rather than re- 
sponding to the gesture with Zionist conces- 
sions, as was expected, the Jewish Agency 
cited the lack of such a resolution, in testi- 
mony before the Shaw Commission, as 
“proof” that opposition to the Jewish Na- 
tional Home was exaggerated. Nor does the 
author offer much understanding of Ben 
Gurion the man. What type of negotiator was 
he? Was his personal disposition likely to 
enhance or impede mutual understanding? 
These are questions which are never ad- 
dressed. 

Zionist attitudes in general, and those of 
Ben Gurion especially, towards the Palestin- 
ians have been the subject of numerous 
works. In addition to Ben Gurion's own 
memoir, translated into English as My Talks 
With Arab Leaders!, there are the works of 
Yosef Gorni, Neil Caplan, Aharon Cohen, 
Amos Elon and Uri Avnery. These authors 
have already covered nearly all the material 
found here, and with a good deal more in- 
sight, analysis and skepticism. 


Steven A. Glazer is a graduate fellow in the 
Department of History, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 


The Economies of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, by Fawzi A. Gharaibeh. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1985. Westview Special 
Studies on the Middle East. xvi + 153 pages. 
Appends. to p. 167. Bibl. to p. 174. Index to 
p. 182. $16.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Brian Van Arkadie 

Dr. Gharaibeh, who is professor and dean of 
the Faculty of Economic and Administrative 
Sciences at the University of Jordan, has 


written a short book which outlines the fac- 


1. New York: The Third Press, 1973. 


tors which have moulded the economies of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, describes 
their current state, and analyzes the eco- 
nomic implications of alternative scenarios 
regarding the future of the territories. 

The three alternatives he examines are 
continuation of existing arrangements, an- 
nexation by the Israelis, and autonomy as a 
transitional stage to eventual independence. 
Not surprisingly, the author favors the last 
alternative, and the main trend of the argu- 
ment of the book is supportive of that out- 
come. This is both through emphasis on the 
negative economic and social consequences 
of Israeli occupation for the Palestinian pop- 
ulations of the territories and through expo- 
sition of a possible economic basis for a 
Palestinian state. 

The study draws heavily on a number of 
publications on the economies published in 
the mid-1970s, but does a good job of updat- 
ing. The statistical data used in the volume 
carries through 1982. 

The picture Gharaibeh presents is by and 
large consistent with earlier studies: The Pal- 
estinians achieved higher incomes as a result 
of access to the Israeli labor market, but at 
the cost of development of their local econo- 
mies. 

However, there are a number of reasons 
why the picture painted is more somber now 
than it was a decade ago. The earlier pace of 
very fast income growth, which was associ- 
ated with the initial period of entry to the 
Israeli labor market, could not be sustained 
as employment growth levelled off. Subse- 
quently, moreover, the stimulus provided by 
the linkage to the Israeli economy was re- 
duced as a result of the extended period of 
economic crisis. Within the territories, the 
process of land alienation, land development 
by Israeli settlers, and diversion of resources 
for their support has been carried much fur- 
ther. In general, with the passage of time, 
what could be identified as possible tenden- 
cies ten years ago are now established as 
basic features of the linkages between Israel 
and the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

The author dismisses the issue of viability 
of an independent Palestinian state by quite 


correctly pointing out that any available def- 
inition of viability would exclude numbers of 
existing states. 

The book marshalls a large array of data, 
the argument is presented clearly, and the 
tone is reasonable. The book does not pre- 
sent any startling new arguments but will be 
found useful in bringing the story of the 
economic impact of Israel on the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip up to date. 


Brian Van Arkadie, professor of develop- 
ment economics, Institute of Social Studies, 
The Hague. 


European Foreign Policy-Making and the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict, ed. by David Allen and 
Alfred Pijpers. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff 
Publishers, 1984. xiii + 245 pages. DFL 
125.00. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Agstner 


The book is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with national approaches of the ten 
European Community member states (with- 
out Luxembourg) to the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
the other outlining the common European 
experience. Reading the 14 articles, written 
by nearly as many authors, is not an easy 
task, but offers an excellent insight into the 
problem as a whole and Europe's attempt to 
engage in the peacemaking process. 

The authors take different approaches in 
presenting their countries' positions towards 
the Middle East problem, the process of 
European Political Cooperation (EPC), the 
impact of member state policies on EPC, and 
EPC's impact on the policies of member 
states. Articles on the smaller member states 
of the Ten tend to be of a better quality than 
those concerning the major partners; those 
on Denmark, Belgium, Ireland and Great 
Britain are highly informative, presenting an 
overall view of the respective Middle Eastern 
policies in a domestic, European and United 
Nations framework. However, little is 
learned about the impact of West Germany 
and Italy on EPC; the article on Italy evades 
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the issue, whereas German Middle East pol- 
icy is set in too wide a context, covering also 
the Gulf States and possible German tank 
sales to Saudi Arabia. The reader would have 
preferred more information on German and 
Italian contributions to EPC. 

The second part of the book contains thor- 
oughly researched and detailed articles giving 
the Israeli and the Arab perspectives on 
Europe's attempts to solve the conflict. Al- 
though one might argue about the conclu- 
sions drawn by I. Greilsammer and J. Weiler, 
presenting the Israeli viewpoint, and B. 
Khader, giving the Arab view, the two arti- 
: cles are the backbone of the book. 

The book is amply provided with foot- 
notes, except for the article on Italy. The 
reader unfamiliar with the issue would have 
welcomed a chronology of the various peace 
initatives and relevant declarations of the Ten 
to which the book constantly refers. The 
inclusion of these texts in an annex would not 
have been difficult. 

The reader is tempted to believe that for- 
mulating a common policy towards the Mid- 
dle East problem is almost as difficult as 
solving the conflict itself. The differences in 
approach taken by the member states will 
become even greater with the entry of Spain 
and Portugal into the Community. All this 
could lead the reader to agree with the con- 
clusion drawn by Max Kohnstamm in the 
preface: ‘‘the total lack of any imagination in 
the national pronouncements, as well as in 
the common declarations, is so striking that it 
leaves little reason for surprise about their 
near-total lack of influence on the region” (p. 
ix). 

As no initiative of the Ten concerning the 
Arab-Israeli conflict has so far materialized, 
the book will undoubtedly serve for the fore- 
seeable future as a valuable reference book 
for students, scholars and diplomats. It might 
remain as a record of an era in the history of 
the Community, when the Ten set out to 
engage more actively in the Middle East and 
failed. 


Rudolf Agstner is first secretary at the 
Austrian Mission to the United Nations in 
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New York, specializing in disarmament, 
international security and international law. 


PRE-20th CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Egypt and Palestine: A Millenium of Associa- 
tion (868-1948), ed. by Amnon Cohen and 
Gabriel Baer. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
and Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute, 1984. 375 
pages. Contri. to p. 377. Index to p. 390. 
$35.50. 


Reviewed by Daniel Crecelius 


This volume offers 23 highly specialized and 
scholarly papers from a conference held in 
June 1981 in Shoresh, Israel, to mark the 
signing of the peace treaty between Egypt 
and Israel. None of the papers is by an 
Egyptian and none discusses the conflict be- 
tween regimes in the two regions after 1948. 
An attempt is made to impose some organi- 
zation and theme on the papers through a 
lengthy introduction by David Ayalon sur- 
veying the interrelationship of Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine during the whole Islamic pe- 
riod, and by dividing the remaining papers 
into approximately equal numbers in three 
sections devoted to the pre-Ottoman, Otto- 
man and 20th-century periods. 

This is an interesting collection of carefully 
researched and well-written papers. The use 
by the authors of such a wide variety of 
sources: coins, Geniza documents, Georgian- 
Arabic edicts and letters, recently discovered 
court documents from the Haram al-Sharif 
mount in Jerusalem, Ottoman, European and 
Zionist archival collections, Arabic and He- 
brew manuscript sources and the like, leaves - 
the reader with an appreciation of the wide 
range of documentation now available to the 
serious scholar. 

The major theme of the book, the intercon- 
nection of Egypt and Palestine through the 
ages, is sometimes a forced one. Several 


authors remark the difficulty of focusing their 
studies on Palestine in the pre-Ottoman and 
Ottoman periods, when Palestine was a geo- 
graphic, not a separate administrative or po- 
litical, entity. These papers therefore focus 
on the larger Syrian region. 

Nine of the articles concern the Jews of 
Egypt, and their relation to Palestine. We 
learn a good deal about this minority in the 
Ottoman period from three articles on com- 
mercial, spiritual and social relations be- 
tween Egyptian and Palestinian Jewry in the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Two articles 
on Palestinian ‘ulama’ who studied in Egypt 
and one on the Greek Catholic merchants in 
the Ottoman period attempt to provide ethnic 
balance, but studies, however good, of the 
minority communities are not a substitute for 
broader studies of the overall economic and 
social relations between Egypt and Palestine. 

The most coherent section of the book is 
the last one, where all but one of the seven 
articles touch on the impact of Zionism on the 
Muslim and Jewish communities of Egypt. 
These papers, which examine the question 
from different perspectives, fit together 
nicely and are in essential agreement. This 
section, in fact, offers an excellent overview 
of the Jewish community in Egypt between 
the First World War and the founding of the 
state of Israel. 

The book is a worthwhile compendium of 
specialized studies on these two adjacent 
regions whose recent history has been one of 
conflict. It is not for the general reader. The 
book's subtitle implies that in the aftermath 
of the peace treaty Egypt and Israel ought to 
reconstruct the wide spectrum of relation- 
ships that geography and history encourage 
them to maintain and which are explored in 
their historical context in this volume. 


Daniel Crecelius is the author of The Roots 
of Modern Egypt: A Study of the Regimes of 
Ali Bey al-Kabir and Muhammad Bey Abu 
al-Dhahab, 1760-1775 (1981). 


Iraq After the Muslim Conquest, by Michael 
G. Morony. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1984. Princeton Studies on the 
Near East. xii + 526 pages. Gloss. to p. 536. 
Resources to p. 654. Index to p. 689. $50.00. 


Reviewed by Nadine F. Posner 


This important book ought to be titled ‘‘Iraq 
Before and After the Muslim Conquest," 
since at least half of it describes patterns of 
political, social and religious life in Iraq dur- 
ing the last century of Sassanian rule. Explor- 
ing how these patterns did or did not continue 
during the seventh and eighth centuries in the 
wake of the Muslim conquest, the author 
analyzes an array of literary and material 
sources impressive for both the linguistic 
diversity of the former, including Arabic, 
Aramaic, Avestan, Greek, Latin, Persian and 
Syriac, as well as the skillful use of the latter, 
ranging from coins and seals to documents 
and inscriptions. The thrust of Professor 
Morony’s study of these sources is to call 
into question the widely held assumption that 
the Muslim conquests were a crucial and total 
watershed between the ancient and medieval 
world, thus affording historians a neat and 
comfortable scheme for developing a 
periodization based upon the military victory 
and political rule of the Arab champions of a 
new religious tradition. 

With great diligence Morony presents 
abundant examples illustrating that institu- 
tional and social policies and practices com- 
monly identified as Islamic were already 
emerging in Sassanian Iraq during the sixth 
century. At the same time, however, he dis- 
cusses instances of fundamental changes tak- 
ing place after the conquest. Elements of 
both continuity and change are discussed 
topically under the categories of political 
administration, including organizational 
structure and taxation; population distribu- 
tion among Aramaeans, Persians, Arabs and 
other ethnic groups; and social organization 
and religious beliefs, institutions and prac- 
tices among pagans, Magians, Jews, Chris- 
tians and Muslims. 

Where continuity appears most pro- 
nounced beginning under the Marwanids at 
the end of the seventh century, the author 
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explains cultural transmission as a result of 
the survival of the pre-Islamic population, its 
continued employment in administration by 
early Muslim rulers, and the tendency for it 
to enter into the same relationship with the 
Muslim regime that it had had with the pre- 
vious one. Even more illuminating is 
Morony's consideration of how Sassanian 
institutions and practices were reinforced by 
those found among the Muslim conquerors 
due to affinities of certain tribal customs and 
Muslim religious traditions with beliefs and 
practices among the native population of 
Iraq. 

A paradoxical result of the conquest was 
that the introduction into Iraq of forms of 
tribal life under Qur'anic sanction also ac- 
counts for changes such as the replacement 
of Magian rulers with Muslims, the almost 
total disappearance of the centralized Sassan- 
ian administrative structure, and the organi- 
zation of cities along tribal lines. Finally, 
Professor Morony argues quite convincingly 
that important changes already under way in 
late Sassanian times continued through the 
early Islamic period. Foremost among these 
trends, categorized under the rubric of ''con- 
tinuity in the direction of change” (pp. 4 and 
517), is that the basic mode of social organi- 
zation increasingly took the form of religious 
communities defining their group identities 
through the development of their own legal, 
doctrinal, liturgical and educational institu- 
tions. It is Morony's erudite and thoughtful 
analysis of how this occurred in Iraq that 
makes his book a major resoürce for under- 
standing the form religious pluralism took in 
medieval Islamic society. 


Nadine F. Posner, assistant professor, De- 
partment of Philosophy and Religion, Rollins 
College. 


Mémoires de Nubar Pasha, introduced by 
Mirrit Boutros Ghali. Beirut: Librairie du 
Liban, 1983. xvii + 539 pages. Indices to p. 
553. Gloss. to p. 558. Table of illustrations to 
p. 559. Table of contents to p. 561. $40.00. 
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Reviewed by P. J. Vatikiotis 


The writing of memoirs and the keeping of 
meaningful diaries by statesmen, politicians 
and other leading personages was not a com- 
mon feature of the 19th century in the Middle 
East. Even biography has never been a fa- 
vored or widely practiced genre of historical 
writing in that part of the world. 

In part, this may be due to the kind of rule 
that has largely prevailed there, and the rela- 
tion between ruler and ruled. Or it could be a 
reflection of the reticence on the part of those 
involved in public affairs to record for pos- 
terity their thoughts, views and innermost 
feelings about other men and events: the idea 
that one does not discuss certain matters in 
public. 

If this explanation of the lacunae in the 
written historical record of the Middle East 
has any validity or merit, then the publication 
of the memoirs of Nubar Pasha constitutes an 
epochal event. They are a classic, important 
document about the history of Egypt in the 
19th century, covering the years from 1842 to 
1879 with an epilogue that comments on a 
further period up to 1895. 

Born in Smyrna in 1825, Nubar was edu- 
cated in Geneva and Toulouse. In 1842, at 17, 
he was summoned to Cairo by his maternal 
uncle, Boghos bey Youssufian, to act as his 
private secretary when he was minister of 
commerce and foreign affairs of the Viceroy 
Muhammad ‘Ali. Soon, Nubar was appointed 
secretary-interpreter to Muhammad ‘Alī him- 
self and, until 1848, accompanied the heir 
apparent, Ibrahim Pasha, on his travels and 
missions abroad. Nubar’s connections with 
Egypt before he went there were fairly close: 
His father, who died just before Nubar left 
France for Egypt, had been one of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s agents in France, his 
grandfather in Smyrna had also served the 
Egyptian viceroy, and his wife, Filik, whom 
he married in 1850, was the daughter of 
Kevork bey Eranian, karakehya in Istanbul 
and agent of ‘Muhammad ‘Ali at the Sublime 
Porte. Her grandfather had been sarraf, or 
personal banker, of the Egyptian viceroy in 
Istanbul. There were other Armenians in the 


service of the Egyptian viceregal court, 
among them Nubar's own brother, Arakel, 
who at one time served as Egyptian governor 
of Sudan. 

The employment of Christians and in par- 
ticular Armenians in the Ottoman and Egyp- 
tian courts was common. What is especially 
interesting about Nubar is the high office he 
attained in the service of successive viceroys: 
minister of public works, commerce, foreign 
affairs, justice, and three times prime minis- 
ter under the khedives Ismà'il, Tawfiq and 
‘Abbas II. His contribution to the political, 
social and economic transformation of 
Egypt—its modernization, if you wish—in 
the 19th century is massive, and perhaps 
equal to that of ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak. As 
adviser and minister to the viceroys he had 
several advantages: He knew languages— 
French, Turkish and English—as well as Ot- 
toman and European history and administra- 
tive and diplomatic practices, and he could 
therefore conduct delicate negotiations on 
behalf of his political masters with the highest 
office holders in both the European states and 
the Ottoman Porte. He acted as roving am- 
bassador and trouble-shooter, especially for 
Khedive Ism4‘il in the period from 1863 to 
1879. Despite his having been fired by Isma‘1l 
at least twice, the extent of the khedive's 
dependence on his services is highlighted by 
the fact that he spent ten to 12 of these years 
on missions abroad. 

It is clear from his memoirs that Nubar 
considered Egypt his adopted country. The 
greatest strength of his narrative lies in his 
recording of the prolonged, arduous negotia- 
tions over several central issues affecting 
19th century Egypt. These include the 
country's relations with the Ottoman Porte, 
and its rulers’, especially Isma‘il’s, unceasing 
search for greater autonomy; its relations 
with the European powers and especially 
with the latter's consular representatives op- 
erating under the Capitulations, which lim- 
ited Egypt's sovereign action. Nubar's own 
abiding concern was to regularize these rela- 
tions by the introduction of judicial reform 
which would also serve to curb the arbitrary 
rule of the viceroy. He wished to limit abso- 


lute rule, abolish oppressive taxation and the 
corvée (conscripted labor), and thus reduce, 
if not altogether abolish, tyrannical rule. 
Equally illuminating is Nubar's discussion of 
the convoluted negotiations over the Suez 
Canal. 

Interesting, if not surprising, is Nubar's 
assertion that Muhammad ‘Ali did not envis- 
age the creation of an ‘‘Arab Empire," thus 
supporting the thesis of Henry Dodwell (The 
Founder of Modern Egypt, Cambridge, 
1931). Rather, the viceroy aspired to play a 
dynastic role like that of the Koprulu family 
in the 18th century as grand viziers in 
Istanbul. 

Nubar's characterization of the several 
viceroys he served under is pithy and color- 
ful: ‘Abbas, ‘‘a mischievous, suspicous des- 
pot. . . anti-European and unpopular . . . the 
last absolute viceroy ... cruel, lonely and 
isolated;’’ Sa‘id, ‘‘full of spirit but lacking in 
self-respect . . . a military man indifferent to 
government affairs;" Isma‘il, ‘‘il était tout, 
. . . immense power, servility of officials and 
population ... obsessed by the search for 
new sources of revenue and independence 
from Istanbul . . . a good confidence man." 
Nubar repeatedly emphasizes the fact that 
Ismà'i''s initiatives were seen by Istanbul, 
until the very end, as attempts to detach 
Egypt from the Empire. In this connection, 
Nubar's narrative. of Ismàá'il's manipulative 
approach to the European powers is instruc- 
tive and fascinating. 

Nubar's discussion of his relations with 
Khedive Ismà'il is equally fascinating. ‘‘In 
the Orient all good comes from the master; to 
express a frank or free opinion is semi-folly.”’ 
Nubar was struck by the medieval state of the 
country, yet he describes most fairly how 
Muhammad ‘Ali sought to transform it with 
the help of Europeans, **producing new men 
but without a will of their own’’; and how 
Ismá'il sought its greater independence by 
pursuing a separation from Istanbul with the 
aid of interested European powers. The ex- 
ercise however was labyrinthine and convo- 
luted, ending up first, in the financial-ad- 
ministrative control of Egypt by Europeans 
and second in its political domination by 
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Britain. In the midst of all this, Nubar worked 
on behalf of his master for the greater auton- 
omy of Egypt, but at the same time sought to 
'submit European involvement in Egypt as 
well as the country's ruler to a proper legal 
and judicial system, continuously admonish- 
ing Ismà'il to do in the moral what his grand- 
father had accomplished in the material field. 
The monument to Nubar's work in Egypt will 
remain the Native and Mixed Tribunals, that 
is, judicial reform, which introduced some 
order into the legal chaos that existed before 
1875. Yet all these measures came too late to 
save his master from losing his khedivial 
throne. 

Dr. Mirrit Boutros Ghali is to be congratu- 
lated for his splendid work of editing and 
annotating this most important primary 
source for the history of Egypt. 


P. J. Vatikiotis, professor of politics in the 
University of London. 


The Rise of Historical Writing Among the 
Arabs, by A. A. Duri, ed. and tr. by Law- 
rence I. Conrad. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1983. xxi + 159 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 175. Index to p. 191. $22.00. 


Reviewed by Richard W. Bulliet 


Every year a few students and curious lay 
readers around the country have the discon- 
certing experience of reading a history book 
about early Islam and finding there a detailed 
story about the Prophet Muhammad’s life, 
the conquest of the Sassanid Empire and part 
of the Byzantine Empire, and the burgeoning 
and decline of the Umayyad Caliphate, and 
then turning to Hagarism by Michael Cook 
and Patricia Crone and finding therein a co- 
gent, though radical, scholarly argument to 
the effect that nothing in the first book can be 
relied upon because the early Arabic histori- 
cal sources are riddled with invention, parti- 
sanship, and pious legend. Sensing a serious 
problem, these readers turn to professors of 
Islamic history, such as this reviewer, for an 
explanation of whether or not early Arabic 
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histories, and the modern works based upon 
them, are "'reliable." The professors reply 
that it will take the reader years of study to 
get even to the threshold of understanding the 
problem, and further years to come to the 
realization that it may be unresolvable. In the 
meantime, they advise, read the general his- 
tories as if they were reliable, but just keep in 
mind that they may actually be extravagantly 
wrong. 

The translation of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Diri’s 
The Rise of Historical Writing Among the 
Arabs will forever alter this scenario. In a few 
enjoyable hours of reading, not leaving out 
the excellent introduction by Fred M. Donner 
and the additional footnotes supplied by 
translator Lawrence I. Conrad, perplexed 
readers can find themselves perched firmly 
on the threshold of this historiographical co- 
nundrum. Donner succinctly reviews the de- 
velopment of Western scholarship on Arabic 
historiography and places Düri's book within 
this context. The focus of Düri's discussion is 
the evidence for the emergence of different 
ways of thinking about history in the first 
three centuries of Islam. He deals with sto- 
rytellers who retold the exploits of Arab 
tribal heroes from pre-Islamic times and oth- 
ers who passed on tales from Jewish and 
Christian sources of the prophets who pre- 
ceded Muhammad. He treats the growing 
awareness of the problem of verifying stories 
about Muhammad and the early caliphs and 
of the differing merits of written documenta- 
tion and oral transmission through a chain of 
authorities. And he discusses motivations: 
piety, concern with understanding of the 
Qur'àn, entertainment, tribal honor, political 
partisanship. He concludes from his recon- 
struction of the growth of historical con- 
sciousness that two schools gradually crys- 
tallized: a school of Medina oriented more 
toward religious concerns and the life of the 
Prophet, and a school of Iraq reflecting more 
the viewpoint of the tribes who participated 
in the conquests. 

After reading this expert and valuable in- 
troduction to historiographical issues, how- 
ever, the reader is still far from being able to 
determine what may be reliable and what not 


in early Islamic history. Many of Diri’s con- 
clusions are disputed by other writers, whose 
publications since Dürr's original work in 
1960 are cited in Conrad's notes; and whole- 
sale attacks upon the Islamic historiographi- 
cal tradition, such as that in Hagarism, de- 
pend upon more abstract principles of source 
criticism. But this is clearly the place to start, 
and this translation should be welcomed by 
everyone who tries to teach the history of 
early Islam with reference to primary 
sources. Diri’s contribution has the addi- 
tional merit of being eminently readable, and 
Conrad has produced a fine, flowing transla- 
tion from the Arabic. 

Without detracting from Diri’s accom- 
plishment, it might be noted that Arabic 
historical writing continues after the first 
three centuries of Islam and that the products 
of later periods also pose difficult, if different, 
historiographical problems. Düri did not in- 
tend to address these, nor should he have. On 
the other hand, he is surely too dismissive of 
later Arabic historiography when he notes on 
p. 75 that ‘‘no change worthy of note over- 
took the early historical ideas and methods.” 
Early Islam presents a fascinating and unique 
historiographical problem, but the inquiring 
historian will not find the works of the follow- 
ing millenium devoid of challenges. 


Richard W. Bulliet, professor of history, 
Columbia University. 


ECONOMICS 


Oil, Industrialization and Development in the 
Arab Gulf States, by Atif A. Kubursi. London 
and Dover, NH: Croom Helm, 1984. 136 
pages. Notes to p. 138. Index to p. 144. 
$28.00. 

The Economies of the Arabian Gulf: A Statis- 
tical Source Book, by Atif Kubursi. London 
and Dover, NH: Croom Helm, 1984. 206 
pages. $75.00. 


Reviewed by Richard Mattione 


The interrelationship of oil production, indus- 
trialization, and development has attracted 
considerable attention in political and eco- 
nomic circles. Declining oil prices have only 
served to emphasize these problems in the 
Arab Gulf states. 

Oil, Industrialization, and Development is 
a slim volume that provides an introduction 
to these issues. The presentation is well ar- 
ranged, moving from chapters on mac- 
roeconomic factors and the petroleum indus- 
try to the region's potential for growth in 
agriculture and nonoil industries. The text is 
informative, and the book provides a wealth 
of interesting and informative tables. There 
are, however, several flaws. 

Some of the faults can perhaps be disre- 
garded. First, the analysis is too often side- 
tracked (though usually for no more than 
several paragraphs) by the author's overuse 
of stock phrases such as ''forced financial 
surpluses” and the ‘‘monopoly power of mul- 
tinationals"' in his discussion of policy. This 
may reflect the fact that the book grew out of 
a project for the United Nations. The almost 
casual use of these phrases is, at best, unnec- 
essary and often wrong. For example, the 
discussion (pp. 15-16) of the accumulation of 
financial surpluses argues that the region ‘‘is 
exporting more of its oil wealth than is war- 
rantable by its import requirements,” that the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) ‘‘conducted 
its export policy in the interest of the world 
community,” and that ‘‘ironically this sacri- 
fice has gone unnoticed and unrequited.” 
This analysis completely ignores the fact that 
production in excess of current import re- 
quirements slowed the switch by consumers 
to non-OPEC oil and nonoil energy sources 
and thus may benefit producers in the longer 
run. It also ignores the ability of the GCC 
countries to run down their surpluses when 
oil markets are weak (exactly as they are now 
doing). Furthermore, a later reference to fi- 
nancial surpluses (p. 43) seems to imply that 
financial returns on the surplus are necessar- 
ily inadequate, thereby justifying industrial- 
ization. Yet the premise of low financial 
returns has not held true in the 1980s, and 
could lead to inappropriate investments in 
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domestic nonoil industrialization. Thus it is 
not merely a question of semantics. Second, 
the text is repetitive, especially in view of its 
brevity. 

The main consideration, however, is the 
quality of the book's analysis of opportunities 
in agriculture and nonoil industry. On this 
basis the study should be considered ade- 
quate, but not outstanding. At some points 
the author does an excellent job of pointing 
out the constraints on development in this 
region—climate and labor-force availability, 
for example—but at other times the analysis 
is overridden by a seeming need to justify 
development in particular sectors regardless 
of cost. And, once again, ideology seems to 
be intruding into what should be an economic 
analysis. In the chapter on agriculture, for 
example, the author points out quite clearly 
that agriculture should not be pursued when 
the costs of water exceed the value added in 
agriculture, and that the availability of skilled 
labor must also be taken into account. But 
that chapter then concludes with comments 
on intra-GCC, inter-Arab, and Third World 
cooperation in agriculture without making it 
clear whether the author feels that agriculture 
is a viable sector in the GCC region. In 
economic terms, agriculture is probably not 
viable on a large scale, but to say so would 
contradict policy choices already made in the 
region, and the author seems unwilling to 
point out this contradiction. Similarly, the 
section on industrialization seems to imply 
that the capital goods industry is an appropri- 
ate choice. However, it does not address 
questions on the availability of sufficient 
skilled manpower or the efficiency of local 
producers; instead the analysis examines 
only local demand for these items. Yet the 
ability to produce equipment is not the same 
as the ability to produce at competitive 
prices. Furthermore, the demand studies 
cited were already five years old at the time 
of publication; this is inadequate when the 
sectors under discussion include telecommu- 
nications, a very dynamic field. Thus the 
overall analysis is less than convincing. 

The Economies of the Arabian Gulfis aptly 
subtitled a statistical sourcebook. Many re- 
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searchers, however, will be satisfied by the 
data already contained in the first Kubursi 
book; there are sections on national ac- 
counts, trade, and oil, for example, and the 
data cover roughly the same time period 
though not in the same detail. For the average 
researcher, the more detailed data on (for 
example) trade and the labor force contained 
in the sourcebook are not sufficient to justify 
the purchase of both books. Thus it would be 
better to buy the first Kubursi book, which 
includes some analysis, even though this re- 
viewer finds Oil, Industrialization, and De- 
velopment imperfect. Libraries, however, 
might find the sourcebook useful as a way of 
providing historical data from the mid-1970s 
to 1980, because the publications which serve 
as a basis for the Sourcebook often provide 
data only on the most recent two or three 
years. 


Richard P. Mattione is the author of 
OPEC's Investments and the International 
Financial System, recently published by the 
Brookings Institution. 


OPEC and the Third World: The Politics of 
Aid, by Shireen Hunter. Bloomington, IN: 
Indiana University Press, 1984. xvi + 283 
pages. Append. to p. 293. Bibl. to p. 314. 
Index to p. 320. $27.50. 


Reviewed by John T. Cummings 


The economic assistance efforts of the oil- 
exporting countries passed an important 
milestone in 1981, when the Kuwayt Fund for 
Arab Economic Development completed two 
decades of operation. Aid grew from less 
than $25 million a year during most of the 
1960s to more than $12.5 billion in 1980. The 
beneficiaries expanded from four or five Arab 
countries to 110 countries throughout the 
world, as Kuwayt was joined as a donor by, 
first, other Arab countries, and then, by Iran, 
Venezuela, and even Nigeria and Mexico. 
During the last 10 years, OPEC-related aid 
programs have endured two periods of crisis. 
In the mid-1970s several new agencies were 


begun, and despite severe staffing problems, 
they almost immediately became major fac- 
tors among the aid donors. Then, in the early 
1980s, the major oil exporters fell upon hard 
economic times. Not all the aid agencies 
founded in the mid-1970s have survived, and 
some once-significant donor countries are no 
longer very active. It is clear, however, that 
OPEC-derived aid still plays a significant role 
and is likely to do so for the forseeable future. 

Not surprisingly, the growth and survival 
of OPEC-related aid agencies has recently 
inspired a number of publications. OPEC and 
the Third World, by Shireen Hunter, is per- 
haps the most comprehensive attempt among 
those available so far. 

Dr. Hunter has clearly performed a major 
research effort into the activities of agencies 
through which most OPEC aid has been 
channeled. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
appreciate the magnitude of this effort be- 
cause the overall presentation is frequently 
poor. 

Problems arise partly from the transforma- 
tion of the author's doctoral dissertation into 
a book. Most striking is the unevenness of the 
updating done in the revision. In various 
chapters, the latest data cited are as old as 
1979 or as recent as 1982. Yet when the 
author's references are checked, it is clear 
that she must have had available more recent 
data than are shown in many sections. Since 
the early 1980s were watershed years for 
many of the agencies discussed in the book, 
this problem is not insignificant. 

But it is not only the staleness of data that 
undermines the presentation. In other cases, 
careless editing has meant major omissions. 
For example, a string of tables in Chapter 2, 
covering each OPEC donor, is missing some 
data. The figures in question are sometimes 
just that —missing—and at least this tips off 
the reader to the problem with the table in 
question. But in other cases, the missing 
numbers are replaced by indicators of zero 
activity, which is highly misleading. 

Unfortunately, beyond these omissions are 
errors of fact, mostly relatively minor, but 
their cumulative effect further erodes the 
book's credibility. This is not the place to 


attempt a complete list, but just to set the 
record straight in a few cases: Gabon has not 
been an associate member of OPEC since 
1975, when it became a full member (p. 49); 
the OPEC Fund does not extend balance-of- 
payments loans interest free to all borrowers, 
nor have these loans had terms longer than 10 
years since 1980 (p. 218); the Arab Bank for 
Economic Development in Africa is said to 
lend at a high level of concessionality (p. 
230), when in fact its loans have had lower 
grant elements than those of any other OPEC 
agency. 

Finally, the author is often long in stating 
the aims of aid programs and short in offering 
evaluations, even when the same official pub- 
lications which describe these aims also offer 
insights into program implementation. For 
example, the annual reports of the OPEC 
Fund clearly show that the counterpart fund- 
ing program has been much more readily 
implemented in some countries than in oth- 
ers, while the reports of the Islamic Develop- 
ment Bank make it obvious that the bank's 
trade loan program has yet to accomplish its 
goals in promoting trade among its members. 

In short, this book, on an important subject 
that remains underreported, just does not live 
up to its potential; the extra effort needed to 
turn a good dissertation into a good book is 
too often and too obviously lacking. 


Dr. John T. Cummings is a senior econo- 
mist with the US-Saudi Arabian Joint Eco- 
nomic Commission. 


The Problems of Plenty: Energy Policy and 
International Politics, by Peter F. Cowhey. 
Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 
1985. xiii + 372 pages. Notes to p. 422. Index 
to p. 447. $36.00. 

The Changing Structure of the World Oil 
Industry, ed. by David Hawdon. London: 
Croom Helm, 1985. 111 pages. Appends. to 
p. 112. $26.00. 


Reviewed by Fareed Mohamedi 
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After 1973, the international oil market 
changed in many ways, including the way oil 
is owned, distributed and processed. Along 
with economic, political, and technological 
transformations has come another change: 
the way the general public can study and 
view the principal actors of this market. In 
the past, the market was an exclusive club, 
and news and analysis about it were difficult 
to obtain. Now that the market has evolved 
to include a wide variety of players from all 
parts of the globe, information on their activ- 
ities and plans is widely available, and the 
quality of scholarship on the industry has 
correspondingly improved. This is reflected 
in the two books under review, both of which 
describe and analyze the determinative cir- 
cumstances in today's international oil mar- 
ket dispassionately and accurately. 

David Hawdon's book brings together pa- 
pers by several of the best analysts in the field 
(notably Walid Khadduri and Ian Seymour of 
Middle East Economic Survey (MEES) and 
Professor Edith Penrose), providing an excel- 
lent introduction to the changes described 
above. Before 1973, the oil industry was 
characterized by a strict control over supply 
and demand by the oil majors, which were 
both vertically and horizontally integrated. 
This gave them immense power over the 
development of reserves, production and 
marketing. Integration was a necessary con- 
dition for attaining their objective throughout 
the post-1945 period—a healthy return on oil 
investments and costs of production, despite 
the existence of significant excess production 
capacity. 

The nonintegrated group of countries (rep- 
resented by OPEC), which temporarily took 
control of the international oil market after 
1973, worked with the oil companies in the 
mid-1970s to give a semblance of order to the 
market, but by the early 1980s, the structural 
changes described in this book had over- 
whelmed them. With oil prices rising, many 
oil-importing countries instituted conserva- 
tion policies which restricted demand for 
crude oil. The world economic recession of 
;the late 1970s and early 1980s also worked to 
depress demand. 
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The changes in the vertical and horizontal 
integration of the oil market after the OPEC 
takeover of national production also had a 
profound impact on the supply side. The 
national oil companies which in the 1980s 
came to market their own oil, and smaller 
independent oil companies (which were given 
concessions by oil-exporting governments 
because they were easier to control) did not 
have information-exchange and other advan- 
tages, such as lifting agreements, which had 
enabled the majors to control production and 
actual downstream markets. National gov- 
ernments also had a propensity to shade 
prices, since production costs were low and 
oil revenue constituted a large proportion of 
government revenues, because oil had to be 
sold, even at lower cost, to sustain develop- 
ment plans. 

When oil prices rose in the late 1970s, other 
(non-OPEC) governments developed their 
own oil-production capacities under the um- 
brella of OPEC prices, which eroded OPEC’s 
share of production in the world oil market. 
OPEC could not control the newcomers to 
the market, as the majors had been able to 
do, because OPEC only produced oil; it did 
not ship or market it. This left the 
oil-producing countries very vulnerable to 
competition. Just after the initial price hikes, 
OPEC entered into a system of long-term 
marketing contracts with the major oil com- 
panies. This system broke down, however, 
after the 1979 Iranian Revolution, as the 
market panicked and prices spiraled. OPEC 
nations trying to maximize their revenues in 
the short run broke long-term contracts and 
instituted a joint pricing system of ‘‘official 
prices’’ which followed the ascending path of 
the spot prices. 

By the mid-1980s, however, the rigidity of 
long-term contracts would be re-sought, as 
spot-market prices started to decline because 
of chronic uncontrolled supply, but the old 
world had passed, as structural changes set 
in. The major oil companies saw no reason to 
keep crude prices high, since they had re- 
verted to being largely refiners and sought 
cheaper inputs for higher margins; thus, they 
had no interest in the old system of long-term 


contracts, especially in times of falling prices. 
Since OPEC neither controlled a large per- 
centage of population nor had a marketing 
and distribution capability, it could not, by 
the 1980s, control prices. 

This is not to say that OPEC has not tried 
to integrate itself vertically or horizontally. 
The institution of OPEC itself is an attempt to 
increase information between members to 
coordinate production. These efforts were 
intensified by means of setting quotas or 
pro-rating, moves downstream by countries 
like Kuwayt and Saudi Arabia into petro- 
chemicals, and the institution of creative 
marketing strategies. At times, however, one 
country's actions have undermined another's 
attempts to sell at a better price. 

The main theme running through 
Hawdon's book is that if OPEC wants to 
regain control over prices it must follow in 
the footsteps of the majors. This theme is also 
discussed by Peter Cowhey in his interesting 
and well-organized study. Although he 
spends most of the book discussing oil, 
Cowhey makes this point by developing a 
more general framework for understanding 
energy markets and participants. His point is 
that international management strategies 
over energy resources are ways in which a 
given coalition of actors (whether OPEC or 
the oil majors) attempt to manipulate and 
administer their environment in order to max- 
imize their returns. 

Cowhey sets out a two-dimensional frame- 
work for discussing these strategies. In one 
dimension, members of the coalition plan 
forms of collaboration for the manipulation of 
the market. These are called Jointly Pre- 
scribed Actions. On the other level, coalition 
members exercise degrees of flexibility in 
following a Jointly Prescribed Action. Thus, 
they develop a Coordinating Style. The 
choice of an appropriate combination of a 
Jointly Prescribed Action and Coordination 
Style is a management strategy. Management 
strategies are dependent on certain strategic 
factors such as net level of risk, the timing of 
the strategy, its internal distribution of costs 
and benefits and, finally, the costs of moni- 
toring and enforcing these strategies. 


Cowhey is careful to develop his frame- 
work into a complex system of analysis of the 
energy markets. To say it is complex does not 
imply that the book is unreadable; in fact, it is 
well organized, with clear arguments, exam- 
ples and an interesting history not only of the 
oil industry but also of other energy sources. 
Combined, the two books under review are 
informative, helping clarify events in the mar- 
ket as they develop. 


Fareed Mohamedi is a consultant with 
Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associ- 
ates in Washington, DC. 


ISLAM 


Holy War, by Wilhelm Dietl, translated by 
Martha Humphreys. New York: Macmillan, 
1984. xviii + 340 pages. Gloss. to 344. Index 
to 349. $19.95. 


Reviewed by John Esposito 


This volume, by a German journalist, is a 
wide-ranging look at Muslim politics. There 
is something for everybody, as the division of 
a 340-page book into 26 chapters suggests. 
There are chapters on Islamic leaders and 
movements, the assassination of Anwar al- 
Sadat, the destruction of Hama, the disinte- 
gration of Lebanon, and seizure of the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca, as well as chapters on 
Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhàfi, Ayátallàh Khu- 
mayni, Háfiz al-Asad, Zia ul-Haq, Jerusalem, 
al-Azhàr and more. In the process, the author 
attempts to cover Muslim countries from 
Africa to Southeast Asia. The book's scope is 
breathtaking. The use of a journalistic writing 
style, attention to biographical data and dia- 
logue based upon extensive interviews make 
for lively reading at times. This is particularly 
true of the descriptions of events surrounding 
the seizure of the Grand Mosque in Saudi 
Arabia, the brutal suppression of the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Syria, as well as the sensitive 
portrait of Müsa Sadr and his accomplish- 
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ments. Dietl has gathered a great deal of 
information, travelled extensively throughout 
the Muslim world, and interviewed many of 
its religious and political actors. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Holy War is at best a col- 
lection of his experiences and opinions, and 
not a competent, integrated study of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, as it purports to be. 

There are several major problems: lack of 
focus and organization, sensationalistic lan- 
guage, lack of substantiation, and superfici- 
ality. The title and book jacket declare that 
this is a study of the Muslim Brotherhood. 
However, much of the time the term Muslim 
Brotherhood is applied indiscriminately to 
most Islamic activities and movements: not 
only Brotherhood leaders, but also 
Khumayni, Müsà Sadr, Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
Mawlana Mawdüdi, et al, as well as most 
Islamic movements, whether Sunni or Shi‘l, 
moderate or radical. At the same time, many 
of the events and issues covered have little 
direct connection to the Muslim Brother- 
hood. Islamic activities, movements and con- 
temporary Muslim political history are sim- 
ply lumped together. Perhaps the justification 
comes from the sweeping nature of the 
book's sensational title, Holy War, and cap- 
tion: “From Egypt to Iran to Lebanon—a 
revealing unique look at the secret Muslim 
Brotherhood—the terrorist underground that 
is keeping the Mideast in turmoil." The title 
is misleading not simply in its characteriza- 
tion of the Muslim Brotherhood, but in the 
false expectations about its content. For in 
fact, much of the violence and terrorism 
reported is that of regimes in Syria, Libya 
and Iran and not the Muslim Brothers. 

If nothing else, by now we should have 
learned that general terms like Islamic funda- 
mentalism, Muslim Brotherhood, al-jihad, 
terrorism, fanaticism, and the like, make 
great headlines, but unless qualified, tell us 
very little about the nature and character of 
specific leaders, organizations, and events. 
There is a world of difference between the 
Muslim Brotherhoods of Egypt and the 
Sudan today and groups engaged in assassi- 
nation and terrorism. When specificity occurs 
in Holy War, it is often misleading or exag- 
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gerated, e.g., that the Mahdi is the "last 
prophet sent by God”’ (p. 212), or that Hasan 
al-Turàbi (the leader of Sudan's Muslim 
Brotherhood) is ‘‘the real strongman in the 
Sudan” (p. 198). There are many other fac- 
tual inaccuracies which could easily have 
been double-checked. 

Given the explosive title and the controver- 
sial material in Holy War, a major flaw is the 
lack of substantiation. It may be unfair to 
expect scholarly footnoting. However, given 
the author's detailed information regarding 
the workings of Islamic organizations, gov- 
ernment repression of activists, terrorism and 
atrocities, the training and agenda of Islamic 
leaders and movements, some substantiation 
is necessary. This problem is compounded by 
the use of direct quotation in contexts in 
which it is not at all clear that the statements 
were made to the author. Throughout Holy 
War the reader is expected simply to accept 
the author's account as fact. 

Finally, in trying to touch all bases, Holy 
War too often proves disappointing. This is 
especially true in the last chapters. For ex- 
ample, in Chapter 24, **Marx, Mao and So- 
cialism," the Soviet Union, India, Malaysia 
and Indonesia are covered in six-and-a-half 
pages! The last chapter, ‘‘Islamism and Nat- 
uralism," consists of a four-page interview 
with Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal. The 
abrupt ending of the book, without any con- 
clusion or summary, reinforces the sense that 
Holy War is at best a compilation of journal- 
istic reports and impressions. 


John L. Esposito, Holy Cross College, is 
the author of Islam and Politics (Syracuse 
University Press, 1984) and editor of Voices 
of Resurgent Islam (Oxford University Press, 
1983). 


From Nationalism to Revolutionary Islam: Es- 
says on Social Movements in the Contempo- 
rary Near and Middle East, ed. by Said Amir 
Arjomand. Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1984. xxii + 232 pages. 
References to p. 247. Index to p. 256. $39.50 
cloth. $14.95 paper. 


Radical Islam: Medieval Theology and Mod- 
ern Politics, by Emmanuel Sivan. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1985. xii 
+ 190 pages. Notes to p. 212. Index to p. 218. 
$18.50. 


Reviewed by Norma Salem 


Within the new stream of books on the "'re- 
surgence" of Islam in politics, these two 
books represent thoughtful efforts in English 
to encompass the phenomenon. From Na- 
tionalism to Revolutionary Islam is a collec- 
tion of papers presented at a conference on 
“Social Movements and Political Culture in 
the Contemporary Near and Middle East," 
held in May 1981. Radical Islam is the work 
of a single author who, by focusing only on 
Egypt, Syria and Lebanon, attempts to bring 
out the main themes of "radical" Sunni Is- 
lam. 

The first two papers in the Arjomand col- 
lection (by. S. Arjomand and R. Cottam) 
attempt to set a general framework of analy- 
sis. From this perspective, Islam functions as 
an ideology, defining “the meaning and 
norms of political life” (p. 14) and providing 
"a moral and cognitive map of the socio- 
political universe” (p. 15). Arjomand consid- 
ers these movements to be *'not merely im- 
pulsive responses by anomic individuals but 
counteranomic movements led by a declining 
social group which nevertheless remains co- 
hesive and has at its disposal institutional and 
local networks . . . as an organizational re- 
source to mobilize support" (p. 23). His 
theoretical inspiration is derived from E. 
Durkheim and Mannheim and, consequently, 
gives much greater *'salience" to the cultural 
factor than to the economic factor (p. 228). 
Cottam carries this one step further to make 
the link between cultural identity and politi- 
cal behavior. He considers that ‘‘identifica- 
tion with politically relevant communities in- 
clines individuals in certain behavioural di- 
rections” (p. 51). But such identification can- 
not be divorced from some ‘‘system of values 
and associated world view.” Hence, the per- 
tinence of religion. 


These theoretical papers are followed by 
case studies on Syria (R. Khalidi), Pakistan 
(A. Ahmed), Algeria (P. von Sivers), Turkey 
(B. Toprak), Egypt (E. Davis) and Iran (F. 
Kazemi, S. Bakhash and S. Arjomand). They 
are arranged in order of the increasing signif- 
icance of Islam in the political life of the 
respective countries, culminating with the 
revolution in Iran (p. 11). 

Both books recognize the role of Islam as a 
factor contributing to social integration and 
political mobilization (Arjomand, pp. 4-12 
and 17-93ff and Sivan, p. 167). Like 
Arjomand, but not as explicitly or systemat- 
ically, Sivan views the cultural factor as 
central (p. 3ff). In his view, the ‘‘radicals”’ 
are only a part of the Islamic resurgence. 
They are important because they constitute 
its "'cutting edge—its most creative and con- 
sistent expression” (p. xi). 

In contrast to many of the post-1979 books 
and articles on the topic, Sivan bases his 
work on the actual writings of those involved 
in the various Islamic movements. He traces 
the themes in these writings in terms of a 
three-fold process: a diagnosis of the present 
situation (modernity is jahiliyyah, an age of 
paganism, or ignorance), the cure (rebellion, 
first against the internal enemy and later 
against external enemies), and ‘‘the means 
for administering the cure” in the form of a 
“vanguard” of true believers organized as a 
counter-society (p. 186). 

Sivan traces the link between "medieval 
theology" and ''modern politics" mainly 
with respect to “the cure." He illustrates 
how Ibn Taymiyya (a I3th-century jurist) is 
read by present-day ‘‘radicals’’ in such a way 
as to justify rebellion within the tradition of 
Sunni Islam. 

According to Sivan, the *'original inspira- 
tion" came from Pakistan (p. xi); specifically 
from Abi al-'A'là al-Mawdüdi (p. 64). But 
Arjomand considers that Sayyid Qutb pre- 
ceded Mawdüdi (p. 18). Arjomand views 
"anomie," resulting from accelerated social 
change, as the main reason for the ‘‘resur- 
gence" of Islam. As a further elaboration, 
Sivan views the phenomenon in terms of 
"generational-units (or cohorts)” whereby 
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“aggregates of individuals . . . experienced 
the same event(s) within the same time inter- 
val" which force(s) these individuals ''to 
reorient their lives" (p. 117). He considers 
the 1967 and 1973 wars to have been such 
reorienting events. 

Generally .speaking, these two books, 
along with most studies on the ‘‘resurgence”’ 
of Islam, tend to view the phenomenon as 
something specific to Islam. It might be fruit- 
ful to remind ourselves that a ''theology of 
liberation" has become salient in Catholic 
Latin America, that the Moral Majority and 
Jerry Falwell have some prominence in 
United States politics, and that a *'resur- 
gence” of ‘‘orthodox Judaism” is destabiliz- 
ing Israel. 


Norma Salem, Institut Québécois de Re- 
cherche sur la Culture. 


Mystique et politique: Lecture révolutionnaire 
du Coran par Sayyid Qutb, Frére musulman 
radical, by Olivier Carré. Paris: Presses de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
1984. Les Editions du Cerf. 219 pages. Bibl. 
to p. 228. Indices to p. 246. Table of Contents 
to p. 248. FF 115.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Tamara Sonn 


Olivier Carré begins Mystique et politique 
with a description of the phenomenal growth 
of the Muslim Brotherhood and consequent 
attempts both to suppress its power and 
exploit its popularity: ‘“‘The operation of the 
military coup of 23 July 1952 was executed by 
Nasser, but the popular base necessary for its 
success and lasting effect—it was the Broth- 
erhood who could furnish that” (p. 10).! 
Carré sets out to answer a series of ques- 
tions about the Brotherhood: What are its 
principles? While accepting the material basis 
of the capitalist social order, the Muslim 
Brotherhood rejects the political and eco- 
nomic order (political parties, parliament, 


1. All translations from the French in this 
review are the reviewer's. 
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constitution, banks, freedom of belief, 
Western-style emancipation of women, a na- 
tional state with equal rights for all citizens) 
generally considered necessary for a success- 
ful capitalist economy. Why? Carré notes 
that there has emerged a discrepancy be- 
tween the ideology of Sayyid Qutb, the 
Brotherhood’s radical theoretician, and the 
so-called ‘‘Qutbists’’ of the later 1960s, 1970s 
and 1980s. How did this discrepancy de- 
velop? And finally, how does the thought of 
Qutb fit into the context of Islamic political 
thought? 

The work is divided into seven chapters, 
dealing with Qutb’s methodology, issues of 
female emancipation and Muslim family life, 
the place of Jews and Christians in the ideal 
Islamic society envisioned in Qutb’s Fi Zilal 
al-Qur‘an, the notion of jihdd, the disposition 
of property and the notion of social justice, 
the nature of Islamic society, and the neces- 
sity of ‘‘dynamic figh’’ proposed by Qutb. 
These chapters are preceded by a discussion 
of the texts referred to by the author. 

Carré announces his perspective at the 
outset by claiming it is **absolutely false” to 
call Qutb a theoretician of Islamic terrorism 
(p. 21). “On the contrary," he says, Zildl 
represents ‘‘reflective and serene” testimony 
of radical Islamic opposition only to non- 
Islamic political regimes. This is because it 
was written in the ‘‘utopian perspective" of 
the first Islamic community described by 
Qur‘an. It was only later, in political prison, 
that Qutb drafted certain brief works (such as 
Ma‘alim fi al-Tariq, 1965), which prove the 
existence of a secret organization of armed 
Brothers plotting against the life of Nàsir and 
his principal collaborators. 

The author's methodology consists of reg- 
ular comparisons of Zilàl to ‘Abduh and 
Rida's Tafsir al-Manàr, the only modern 
work rivaling the impact of Zilal. The Tafsir 
was a traditional exegetical commentary on 
the Qur'àn, in which Rida and ‘Abduh, doc- 
tors of Islamic science, made obligatory ref- 
erence to the classic commentaries. Qutb, on 
the other hand, was among the laity. His Zilal 
was not intended to be a regular tafsir, or 
commentary. It is, in fact, its deviation from 


traditional tafsir that interests Carré. He Says 
it is an 'immediate and passionate" commen- 
tary on the Qur'àn ‘‘as a mythical story of the 
origin of the umma [Islamic community], 
with a view not to exclaim lyrically at a past 
marvel, but to trace the practical path to the 
utopia of the umma of tomorrow" (p. 24). 
Yet, he continues, ‘‘it is the misfortune of 
utopias that they necessarily engender vio- 
lence" (p. 25). 

With this orientation, Carré systematically 
traces the components of Qutb’s social vision 
for Islam as expressed in Zilal. The work is 
well organized and reflects accurately and 
sympathetically Qutb’s thought. At the same 
time, through careful comparisons with the 
Qur'àn and Tafsir al-Manár, Carré adeptly 
brings the reader to his final, not altogether 
positive assessment: Qutb’s Zildl, in its 
anachronistic and impractical approach to 
Islamic society (the result of its utopianism), 
is overall closer to the Qur'àn than the T; afsir 
al-Manár. While the reader may dispute this 
final appraisal, there is no doubt Carré's work 
is balanced, reflects a profound understand- 
ing of Islamic thought, and makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the understanding of 
perhaps the most important movement in 
modern Islam. 


Tamara Sonn, Religion Department, Tem- 
ple University. 


Words of Ecstasy in Sufism, by Carl W. Ernst. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1985. SUNY Series in Islam. xi + 145 pages. 
Notes to p. 166. Append. to p. 169. Bibl. to p- 
173. Index to p. 184. $34.50 cloth. $12.95 
paper. 


Reviewed by Gerhard Bowering 


This study describes the development and 
interpretation of Sufi shath, pl. shatahát (ec- 
static utterance) current in Islamic mysticism 
since the ninth century AD and recorded 
mainly in the Sharh-i Shathiyat (ed. H. Cor- 
bin, Tehran 1966) of Rüzbihàn al-Bagli (d. 
1209). It reviews the content and language of 


these frequently heretical utterances, the po- 
litical causes of Sufi heresy trials, and the 
controversial attitudes of Islamic legal schol- 
ars to extravagant Sufi expressions. After a 
general introduction to the topic of shath in 
Islamic mysticism, the author reopens the 
question of faith and infidelity included in the 
statements of al-Hallàj and focuses on the 
Sufi trials of Abu'l-Hasan al-Nüri (d. 907), 
al-Hallàj (d.922, and ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
al-Hamadani (d. 1131), already examined in 
detail by Louis Massignon and A. J. Arberry. 
The book ends with a broad conclusion on 
comparative and interpretive aspects of these 
Sufi sayings, including aperçus on Socrates 
and St. Paul, highlights of Zeno’s paradoxes 
and Zen Koans, and random references to the 
Cloud of Unknowing and S. Franck's 
Paradoxa. In the case of al-Nüri, Ernst over- 
looks the most authentic primary texts (see P. 
Nwyia in MUSJ 44 (1968) 117-54) and in 
those of ‘Ayn al-Qudat and Rüzbihàn, he 
disregards needed cross-checking with im- 
portant works of the authors themselves. 
Much essential secondary literature is over- 
looked as well. Ernst's study seems to have 
been put together quickly and without much 
regard for analytical scholarship. The excit- 
ing topic of shath in Sufism deserves a more 
circumspect treatment than the present 
study. 


Gerhard Bowering, Yale University, De- 
partment of Religious Studies. 


ART AND LITERATURE 


Deutsche Roman im arabischen Orient, by 
Abdo Abboud. Frankfurt-Bern and New 
York: Peter Lang, 1984. 186 pages. Notes to 
p- 279. Bibl. to p. 302. DM 60.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Bassam Tibi 
The volume under review, which deals with 


Arabic translations of German literature, is 
an extremely important contribution. It is 
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based upon the PhD dissertation of Syrian 
intellectual Abdo Abboud, who after earning 
an MA in German literature at the University 
of Frankfurt in 1971, returned for a time to 
Damascus, where he worked as a writer and 
literary translator while also employed by the 
Syrian Ministry of Information. His book is 
not merely of interest because of its focus on 
German literature. Its primary importance 
lies in its contribution to the inquiry into the 
“cultural impact of the West” on the Arab 
world, an inquiry that has seldom gone be- 
yond generalities. 

In his methodological introduction, 
Abboud deals at length with the problem of 
awareness of a foreign culture (the 
Rezeptionsbegriff, p. 13ff). The translation of 
the literary heritage of one culture into an- 
other language is the main avenue of cultural 
transmission. And since language is a cultural 
medium, and not an end in itself, translating 
requires far more than a literal understanding 
of language. Abboud points out that the 
translator must also transmit the cultural 
environment of a literary product to people 
who are strangers to it and therefore have 
difficulty understanding it. For this reason, a 
translator is also an interpreter of culture, 
and a mediator between cultures. 

According to Abboud, there is a third di- 
mension in the task of translation: the cre- 
ative adoption of the alien cultural products 
as one becomes aware of them through the 
medium of translation. He raises the follow- 
ing questions: How do Arabs read German 
literature in Arabic? Do they appropriate it to 
fit their own conditions? And if so, how? 

Abboud includes a survey of all Arab trans- 
lations of German literature, but the focus of 
his analysis is limited to the novels of 
Heinrich Mann, Thomas Mann, Hermann 
Hesse and Franz Kafka. The greatest flaw in 
Arabic translations of German literature, in 
his view, is that at first they were mostly 
re-translated from French, and to a certain 
extent, from English, rather than from the 
original German texts. Not until the rise of 
the still-active generation of Arab ''German- 
ists" were Arabic translations done directly 
from the German. But even now, Abboud 
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states, Arabic translations are still flawed. 
Most of them, including those of the leading 
Egyptian Germanist of Cairo's ‘Ayn Shams 
University, Mustafa Mahir, are disturbingly 
literal, failing to convey the crucial cultural 
background of particular works. 

Nevertheless, German literature has found 
access to Arabic literature. Nagib Mahfuz’s 
al-thulathiya (trilogy) owes a great deal to 
Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks, as Abboud 
proves. Mahmüd Dasüqi's translation of this 
novel is one of the best ever done, poetically 
sophisticated and not at all literal, reflecting 
Dasüqi's admirable mastery of German and 
Arabic. It is, however, extremely difficult to 
transmit the cultural atmosphere of the de- 
caying German bourgeois Buddenbrooks 
family to an Arab audience whose culture 
lacks a tradition of a Besitz-und Bil- 
dungsbürgertum. On the other hand, the 
novel by Thomas Mann's brother Heinrich, 
Professor Unrat (filmed as ''The Blue An- 
gel’’) had an easier, if not better, appeal to its 
Arab audience. Although this novel is a 
highly sophisticated, dramatic study of an old 
petit bourgeois teacher who falls in love with 
a dancer, in Arabic Professor Unrat became 
almost pornographic, with a sexy picture on 
its cover. Considering the sexual repression 
in Arab culture, the appeal of such a book is 
understandable. The story of Arab awareness 
of Professor Unrat is the story of Arab 
awareness of sexual issues. 

Abboud also explores the political dimen- 
sion of Arab awareness of German literature, 
dealing at length with how the novels of the 
Jewish Franz Kafka were perceived. The 
leading translator of Kafka, Mustafá Mahir, 
adapted Kafka's works to particular political 
concerns in Egypt. For example, under 
Nàsir, Kafka was a "revolutionary social- 
ist," even though the real Kafka was not. In 
the post-Násir era, Kafka became modest, 
and even more important: a liberal, a Jew but 
never a Zionist. This characterization was far 
beyond Kafka's own literary, nonpolitical 
concerns. In Arabic periodicals there ensued 
a great debate among the “‘pro-Kafka’’ and 
*anti-Kafka'" factions. This controversy is 
carefully documented and, in a intelligent 


way, commented on by Abboud, who shows 
that the main issue was limited to whether or 
not Kafka was a Zionist. In the same way that 
"pornography'' became an issue surrounding 
Heinrich Mann, ‘‘Zionism’’ became an issue 
with Kafka, even though in neither case was 
the author concerned with these issues. 
Abboud uses these cases to illustrate how 
people project their own concerns into the 
literature of a foreign culture. 

Abdo Abboud's work should be of interest 
not only to scholars concerned with the study 
of literature in the Middle East. In Germany, 
the study of the cultural dimension of inter- 
national relations is a crucial social science 
concern. This book is a valuable contribution 
to the inquiry of how people perceive other 
cultures, how they reshape it, creatively 
adopt it, and/or use it to project their own 
concerns. 


Bassam Tibi is professor of international 
relations, Georg-August University, 
Göttingen, West Germany, and author of 
several books and numerous articles in Ger- 
man, Arabic and English on the Middle East. 


The Illustrations of the Maqamat, ed. by Oleg 
Grabar. Chicago and London: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1984. Studies in Medie- 
val Manuscript Illumination. ix + 157 pages. 
Appends. to p. 165. Notes to p. 183. Bibl. to 
p. 190. Index to p. 195. Nine microfiches with 
723 black-and-white reproductions. $40.00. 


Reviewed by Caroline Williams 


This book has two purposes. The first aim, 
specific in nature and to which the bulk of the 
volume is devoted, is to furnish an easily 
accessible and complete collection of all the 
known miniatures illustrating the Maqamat, 
or collections of picaresque stories in rhymed 
prose; the first to use this genre was al- 
Hamadhàni (d. 1007 AD), and the most fa- 
mous collection was by Muhammad al-Hariri 
of Basra (1054-1122). There are 723 minia- 
tures, from 11 Magamat manuscripts, known 
to us today, all of them datable to the period 


1220-1340. This presentation, the product of 
more than 30 years work, is most thoroughly 
achieved. The 723 illustrations, on micro- 
fiche, are stored in a pocket at the back of the 
book. (Special equipment for viewing is 
neecessary. One regrets the absence of 
color.) The 11 manuscripts are described and 
identified (pp. 7-19); the plot of each 
maqama is described, the illustrations be- 
longing to it are analyzed, and salient features 
are compared (pp. 20-102). Further compar- 
isons are provided by type or morphology 
(such as depictions of the protagonist Abū 
Zayd, the ‘‘beggarly wretch with a gilded 
tongue;”’ kind of settings, etc.) as well as by 
manuscript (pp. 103-36). Sources of these 
illustrations are considered (pp. 134-49), and 
finally the notes, bibliography and index pro- 
vide an extensive resource of the available 
literature, comparative information and refer- 
ence material. Two appendices chart the 
number of illustrations, first by maqf&ma and 
then by manuscript. All that is missing is an 
appendix grouping the illustrations of each 
manuscript by microfiche numbers. 

The second aim of the volume is to explore 
the cultural and historical context of these 
illustrations (pp. 147-57). The results are 
more general, more speculative, and perhaps 
more interesting to the nonspecialist. Dr. 
Grabar asks why it was that short stories 
primarily devoted to the endless possibilities 
of the Arabic language should have been 
illustrated at all, and why during such a short 
period of time. The presentation of source 
material has shown that each of the 11 manu- 
scripts belong to different levels of social and 
private use, that no precise localization by 
manuscript is demonstrable, and that there is 
no fixed relationship between the narrative 
and the illustrations in each manuscript or 
among the various manuscripts. There is 
however a temporal relation. The manu- 
scripts, six datable to the years between 
1220-1250 and five to the period between 
1280-1340, seem to be divided by the Mongol 
Invasion of 1258. In the illustrations, it is the 
tradition established in the early 13th century 
Which is the strongest. Grabar has identified 
the sources of the illustrations as being 
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Hellenistic-Mediterranean to which was 
added a contemporary vision of the Arab 
bourgeois world. Grabar concludes that the 
fact that a book primarily devoted to the 
pyrotechnics of a literary genre was illus- 
trated, and this in the 13th century, was so 
because the manuscripts and their illustra- 
tions were part of the general, larger cultural 
and artistic explosion of the period, one in 
which the urban bourgeoisie played an impor- 
tant role both in sponsoring and in acquiring 
the objects produced. That these vignettes of 
13th-century life and their numerous interpre- 
tations of a difficult text did not survive the 
14th century, Grabar suggests, was because 
their fundamental purpose had been to make 
*the book more attractive rather than the 
subject more understandable". After 1340 
the Maqāmāt was not illustrated, he argues, 
because the Mongol invasion introduced a 
new vision of society as well as a change in 
the artistic spirit. 

To this reviewer, another explanation 
seems more likely. Earlier patronage of illus- 
trated Arabic manuscripts had centered on 
Northern Mesopotamia and Baghdad, where 
there was a vertiginous decline in the stan- 
dard of Arabic after the Mongols, who fa- 
vored Persian. Interest in the Maqāmāt then 
shifted to the realm of the Mamlüks, in Egypt 
and Syria, who had made themselves the 
conservators of Oriental Arabophone cul- 
ture. The transfer to new centers of patron- 
age and the retrospective vision of Mamlük 
culture accounts for the change in art forms 
of the 14th century Maqāmāt illustrations, 
while the Black Death, which decimated the 
urban bourgeoisie of Egypt and Syria, may 
explain why no Maqàmaát illustrations sur- 
vive after 1350. 

Details in this volume might also be que- 
ried. For example, under exceptions cited to 
the general portrayal of camels and horses, 
the dogs which appear in maqama 5 (Micro- 
fiche 3D11) belong to London 9718 not to 
Paris 3929, and in magama 5 the sleeping cat, 
an unusual domestic touch (Leningrad, Mi- 
crofiche 1F1) has not been mentioned. 

“In this new field of Islamic art, the full 
presentation of information can only be a 
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good thing, and even a tentative method is 
better than none” (p. viii). Not everybody 
may agree with all the conclusions, but in the 
main lines and grand sweep of his exposition 
and reasoning, Professor Grabar is always 
stimulating and provocative. 
The 


Caroline Williams, University of 


Texas, Austin. 


An Introduction to the History of Modern 
Arabic Literature in Egypt, by J. Brugman. 
Leiden, the Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1984. 
Studies in Arabic Literature, Vol. 10. xiv + 
410 pages. Bibl. to p. 425. Index to p. 439. 
$40.00. 


Reviewed by Gaye D. Walton 


J. Brugman modestly describes this work in 
the preface as no more than an introduction 
to the subject, delineating certain difficulties 
and hindrances he encountered in preparing 
the study. While he originally intended a 
work of wider scope, namely a history of 
modern Arabic literature in the Arab world, 
he soon recognized that such a task was too 
ambitious. Nonetheless, he has produced a 
scholarly, comprehensive, detailed historical 
description of every aspect of the Egyptian 
literary scene during what has come to be 
known as the modern period, from the late 
19th century up to 1952. 

This work offers the academic field of 
Arabic literature a significant and highly use- 
ful reference text, in which extensive re- 
search, literary understanding and historical 
perspicacity are clearly evident. Bibliogra- 
phies and indexing are extensive. 

Importantly, Brugman does not consider 
literature in isolation, apart from its historical 
background. There is ample ''fleshing out” of 
the sociopolitical context for each author 
discussed, as well as of the general 
sociopolitical milieu of each literary move- 
ment. Major schools of thought are dis- 
cussed, with acute analysis of their most 
significant proponents. In addition, Brugman 
analyzes particular literary genres, including 


poetry in its various forms, from the tradi- 
tional gasida (ode), maqama_ (rhythmic 
prose) and rasa’il (letters), to prose poems, 
blank verse and free verse. Further on, he 
discusses the development of the novel and 
the short story, which initially enjoyed less 
prestige than the maqàma. 

It is significant that the author does not 
restrict his discussion to writers who are 
Egyptian by origin, drawing attention to his 
original focus on the entire Arab world. 
While Egypt, above all other places, has been 
a vital center for literary and cultural activity 
in the Arab world, it is only fitting that 
non-Egyptian authors whose presence and 
works had some impact on the Egyptian 
cultural scene are included in this book. 
Naturally,: most literary figures spent some 
time in this cultural hub. Brugman discusses, 
among others, Khalil Matràn (1872-1949), a 
Palestinian born in Lebanon; Farah Antin, a 
Greek Orthodox writer born in Tripoli, Leb- 
anon; and Ya'qüb Sarrif ( 1852-1927), a Syro- 
Lebanese immigrant in Egypt. He does not 
neglect the influence of the mahjar (emigré) 
writers, mostly of Lebanese and Syrian ori- 
gin, who went to live in America and contin- 
ued their Arabic literary activities there. 
Prominent among these were Mikha'il 
Nu'aymah, Jubran Khalil Jubran, and Amin 
al-Rayhani (or Rihàni). 

Brugman is indefatigable in placing his 
study within a historical context, to the ex- 
tent that he relates Egypt to the world literary 
scene, investigating any influence European 
works, and/or authors, may have had on 
Egyptian literary activity. Biographical data 
are presented for various authors, in order to 
provide a general background for scrutiny of 
their works. Brugman also investigates how 
authors were viewed and judged by their 
peers and contemporaries. Two entire chap- 
ters are devoted to literary criticism, from its 
early manifestations through its development 
as a respected literary activity. 

This book grew out of Brugman’s lectures 
"on modern Arabic literature in Egypt with 
the aim of providing students at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden with an historical background 
to their reading material" (p. ix), and thus it 


assumes a fundamental familiarity with Ara- 
bic language. Written in Dutch and translated 
into English, it suffers from more than an 
occasional typographical error and mistake, 
perhaps because of the translation. These 
errors, however, do not detract from the 
academic merit of the work, and its utility for 
students and scholars alike. 


Gaye D. Walton, Arabic Department, 
Georgetown University. 


LAW 


The Islamic Conception of Justice, by Majid 
Khadduri. Baltimore, MD and London: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1984. xvi + 
232 pages. Append. to p. 239. Gloss. to p. 
242. Bibl. to p. 249. Index to p. 256. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Fauzi M. Najjar 


Professor Majid Khadduri has had a distin- 
guished career in teaching and research. His 
many contributions in Islamic political 
thought, law, and institutions are standard 
reference works used by all students in the 
field. The Islamic Conception of Justice rep- 
resents, in the judgment of this reviewer, the 
author’s magnum opus. It embodies his ma- 
ture thinking on subjects to which he has 
dedicated a lifetime of study, teaching, and 
research. The result is a comprehensive and 
lucid treatise, laying the foundations for all 
future inquiries into the nature and scope of 
justice in Islam. Justice is discussed in the 
context not only of the Islamic ideal, but also 
in terms of Islamic scholarship and experi- 
ence. 

The book is divided into an introduction 
and eight chapters, dealing with the various 
concepts of justice in Islam. In the introduc- 
tion, the author defines justice and its cog- 
nates as used in Islamic literature, particu- 
larly in the Qur'àn and the traditions. He 
rightly stresses the centrality of justice in 
Islam, to the extent that one may say that 
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Islam and justice are identical. Qur'anic con- 
cordances show that ‘adl, the Arabic term for 
justice, and its derivatives, occurs 27 times in 
the Holy Book alone. Islam affirms that 
God's justice pervades every aspect of hu- 
man life, thought, and activity. 

Islam is a religion and a law, a Shari'a. As 
such, it envisages a religio-political commu- 
nity governed in accordance with the stan- 
dards of divine ‘‘political justice.” So long as 
the Prophet lived, there was no question that 
God's Will would be done. Upon his death, 
the question of who would succeed 
Muhammad as head of the community, that 
is, who would exercise the Divine Sovereign 
Will with justice, became the central point in 
Islamic political theory. This question of *'le- 
gitimacy"" is thoroughly elucidated by the 
author, according to the claims and counter- 
claims of the leading schools of thought in 
Islam. 

Khadduri goes on to discuss the other 
concepts of justice. ‘“Theological justice," or 
‘justice in accordance with the doctrines laid 
down by the theologians concerning God's 
attributes of Will and Essence” (p. 39), cen- 
ters on the views of the Mu'tazila (‘‘Partis- 
ians of Oneness and Justice’’) and those of 
their opponents, the Ash'arites. While the 
Mu'tazila admitted human reason and will, 
and contended that God could not but will 
what by nature is just, the Ash'arites held 
that justice can only be an expression of 
God's Will. The tension between reason and 
revelation that has characterized Muslim life 
and thought all along reaches its climax in the 
writings of the faldsifa (Muslim philoso- 
phers). Following in Plato's and Aristotle's 
footsteps, the falàsifa asserted the primacy of 
reason, defining justice as ‘‘no more than 
every citizen following the activity for which 
he is best fitted by nature” (p. 97). As such, 
justice underlies all other virtues, and in its 
highest form becomes identical with wisdom. 
Despite the falasifa's ingenious efforts to har- 
monize philosophy and revelation, and to 
introduce philosophy into Islamic thought, 
the traditionalists won the day. '*Ethical jus- 
tice," concerned with moral obligations 
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toward good and evil, is closely related to 
“philosophical justice.” 

On ‘‘legal justice" and ‘‘justice among 
nations," Professor Khadduri, a noted au- 
thority in Islamic law, draws freely from his 
War and Peace in the Law of Islam (1955) 
and The Islamic Law of Nations (1965). He 
discusses legal justice in its substantive and 
procedural aspects, underscoring the dispar- 
ity between them, and stressing Islamic con- 
cern with equity and judicial procedure. As 
he rightly points out, procedural justice in 
Islam depended more on the moral qualities 
of the judge (knowledge of religion and the 
law, sinlessness, truthfulness, etc.) than on 
the judicial system. The qualifications of the 
witnesses are no less stringent to insure im- 
partiality and justice in the judicial process. It 
is noteworthy that regarding legal freedom, 
the law ''sets forth the rights and obligations 
of owners and slaves; but no special 'bill of 
rights,’ in the modern sense of the term, is 
provided to protect individual rights" (p. 
142). 

In the last two chapters, ''social justice” 
and ‘‘justice under modern conditions" are 
examined. Although social justice in its sec- 
ular sense is of immediate revelance to mod- 
ern times, the author traces its origin to the 
writings of the great Muslim historian, Ibn 
Khaldün (d. 1406). It is, however, difficult to 
exaggerate the impact of Western thought, 
secularism and nationalism in particular, on 
Muslim society. For the last two centuries, 
Muslims have been debating the question of 
how to respond to the challenges of the 
modern age. While the modernists contend 
that Islamic principles and values are adapt- 
able to the scientific and theological civiliza- 
tion of the West, the revivalists advocate 
following in the footsteps of the ‘‘pious an- 
cestors." Professor Khadduri reviews the 
ideas, reformulations, and legislations of 
Muslim thinkers and states. While both mod- 
ernists and revivalists demand social justice, 
the latter look upon it as a means to 
strengthen social peace and thus reinforce 
faith and ethical values. 

It is difficult to do justice to this scholarly 
monument in such a short review. Suffice it to 


say that scholars and laymen will for a long 
time to come find this important book a mine 
of information and insight into Islamic 
thought, law, and institutions, past and pres- 
ent. 


Fauzi M. Najjar, professor, Social Science 
Department, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


Commercial Law in the Gulf States: The Is- 
lamic Legal Tradition, by Noel J. Coulson. 
London: Graham & Trotman, 1984. xiv + 108 
pages. Index to p. 112. $43.00. 


Reivewed by Gamal M. Badr 


To those familiar with Professor Coulson's 
earlier works on Islamic law, the mastery of 
the subject and the clarity of exposition re- 
flected in this book will come as no surprise. 
The purpose of this slim volume is to high- 
light the *'increasingly dominant role" the 
Shari'a is assuming in ‘‘the conjunction of 
Western and traditional Islamic jurispru- 
dence which is the dual basis of commercial 
law in the Gulf States." By explaining the 
fundamental principles of the Shari‘a in the 
field of contracts and business transactions, 
the author hopes to render a service to West- 
ern businessmen and lawyers who ‘‘tend to 
approach the subject with a naturally exag- 
gerated apprehension of the unknown" (pp. 
5-6). 

A first chapter deals with the historical 
development of commercial contracts and 
provides an overview of the nature of Islamic 
law, its jurisprudential method and the doc- 
trinal differences between its various schools. 

Chapter 2, entitled ‘‘The Scheme of Con- 
tractual Relationships," focuses on the four 
typical nominate contracts which occupied 
much of the attention of Islamic jurists of 
classical times. The author deplores the lack 
of case-law during the classical period of 
Islamic law, and the subsequent absence of 
concrete illustrations and detailed instances 
of the application of the more abstract and 
more general rules of the law (p. 27). While 


illustrations would no doubt have been help- 
ful, the lack of interest in reporting court 
decisions is readily understandable in a sys- 
tem where judges do not make the law and 
where there is no binding rule of precedent. 

The formation of the contract is the subject 
of Chapter 3. The central concept, peculiar to 
Islamic law, of the contractual session 
(majlis) is clearly and effectively expounded. 
Chapter 4 deals with the nullity of agree- 
ments. Here (p. 47) and at p. 67, the Arabic 
term dhimma is used in reference to the 
party's state of mind. The term niyya would 
perhaps have been a better choice. The con- 
ventional wisdom regarding fixed interest 
rates as constituting prohibited riba is re- 
flected here (p. 47) and at p. 99 in discussing 
Islamic banking. In today's paper-money 
economy, some, including the present re- 
viewer, have expressed the opinion, based on 
the rationale of riba prohibition and on clas- 
sical authorities, that interest is not riba at all 
or, more conservatively, it is not riba unless 
it exceeds the current rate of inflation.! A 
recent court decision from the UAE has in 
fact ruled that bank interest is not riba.2 

The author's lucid exposition of the Islamic 
principles of contract law is continued in 
Chapter 5 on voidable contracts, Chapter 6 
on the dissolution of the contract and Chapter 
7 on freedom of contract. These develop- 
ments admirably illustrate ‘‘the fundamental 
aspiration of Muslim jurisprudence—the 
highest possible degree of certainty in the 
rights and obligations arising from a con- 
tract” (p. 58), and ‘‘the clear principle of the 
Shari‘a ... that damage or darar is to be 
rectified, and that such damage exists when 
the legitimate expectations of a contracting 
party have been disappointed” (p. 73). 

The common scourge of all printed matter 
did not spare this book. Thus, Arabic at p. 6 
should read Arabia, translation at p. 12 
should read transaction, Hanafi at p. 32 


1. International Lawyers’ Newsletter 6, no. 5 
(p. 5). 

2. International Lawyers’ Newsletter 6, no. 4 
(p. 8). 
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should read Hanifa and (p. 41) at p. 64 should 
read (pp. 59-60). 

At a time when Islamic jurisprudence is in 
a "state of flux” (p. 107) in the fact of modern 
needs to which the classical rules need, at 
times, to be Islamically adapted, Professor 
Coulson's most recent work is an important 
contribution to the subject. It should be of 
benefit to all those interested in Islamic law, 
thus transcending the merely practical pur- 
pose the author has so modestly assigned to 
his book. 


Gamal B. Badr, a consultant on Middle 
Eastern laws, teaches Islamic law at New 
York University. 


WOMEN 


Women and Community in Oman, by 
Christine Eickelman. New York: New York 
University Press, 1984. Distr. by Columbia 
University Press, New York. xi + 236 pages. 
Gloss. to p. 239. Bibl. to p. 246. Index to p. 
251. $32.50 cloth. $12.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Margot Badran 


This work is a welcome contribution to the 
expanding literature on women in the Middle 
East. The author conducted research in 
Hamra, an oasis of inner Oman, in 1979 and 
1980. She examined women's everyday roles 
from the perspective of the women them- 
selves, in a community which has been un- 
dergoing marked change for the past decade 
and a half. A large portion of men from 
Hamra go outside it for work, returning to the 
oasis once a week or once a month. Local 
agriculture and trade are in decline. The state 
has, meanwhile, introduced new educational 
and health facilities. 

Eickelman has provided a skillfully con- 
structed ethnography of women's lives, gen- 
erously illustrated with entries from her jour- 
nal through which the women of Hamra 
speak directly to the reader. Women's daily 
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activities and social relations are discussed 
within the contexts of the household, family 
cluster, neighborhood, and community. Vari- 
ations between women of different status, the 
shaykhly women, non-shaykhly women, and 
descendants of slaves or the very poor are 
carefully observed as are difference in age 
and individual expression. 

The work of Hamra women in the house- 
hold and nearby fields resembles patterns 
described in the literature on women and 
production elsewhere in the Middle East. 
Women’s visiting patterns, networks, and the 
primacy of family ties are likewise, in broad 
outline, familiar. 

Eickelman makes a theoretical contribu- 
tion to the public/private discourse in anthro- 
pology. This has identified women with the 
private sphere and men with the public 
sphere although some anthropologists study- 
ing the Middle East (C. Nelson 1974, S. 
Al-Torki, 1977)! have argued that the distinc- 
tion is not precise and have demonstrated the 
fluidity of these ‘‘boundaries.’’ Eickelman, 
based on close observation of Hamra life and 
how people in the oasis construct reality, 
offers another definition of public and pri- 
vate. The family or hayyan constitute the 
private world and nonfamily the public 
world. This construct, unlike the above, is 
not grounded in gender differentiation. This 
may explain the differences in social practice 
in Hamra from that in similar societies else- 
where in the Middle East. Weddings in 
Hamra, for example, are attended by both 
sexes and are strictly family affairs. The 
pattern elsewhere in the Middle East de- 
scribed in the literature is for family and 
outsiders to mingle but for women and men to 
have separate celebrations. In Hamra meals 
are taken by family members of both sexes 
together while outsiders do not eat with the 
family. Elsewhere, in similar societies or 


1. Soraya Altorki, **Family Organization and 
Women’s Power in Urban Saudi Arabian Society,” 
Journal of Anthropological Research, 33, 1977, 
277-87. 

Cynthia Nelson, ‘‘Public and Private Politics: 
Women in the Middle Eastern World," American 
Ethnologist, 1, 1974, 551-63. 


where the segregation of the sexes is prac- 
ticed, women and men take their meals sep- 
arately and often nonfamily members join in. 

There is overlap between the private and 
public spheres in Hamra, however, and fam- 
ily and nonfamily do mix. In the public or 
nonfamily sphere there is sex segregation and 
a distancing of the status and class groups. 
Women (and men) interact with each other 
but do so differently according to status and 
class group. Khajal, an Omani term for pro- 
priety, orders social behavior between peo- 
ple. It fosters harmony in a small community, 
allowing persons to come together while 
keeping distance. In the oasis, high status is 
not associated with the strict seclusion of 
women, a striking departure from the domi- 
nant pattern in the Middle East. Perhaps this 
is explained by public space not being exclu- 
sively male and by khajal, which helps keep 
the sexes apart in nonfamily space and dis- 
tances women of different class and status 
(strict seclusion of high status women being a 
way of preserving class differences). 

As a family’s economic situation improves 
in Hamra, social practices alter. When fami- 
lies of lower status become wealthier through 
the well-paid jobs of their men outside the 
oasis, women of these families cease acts of 
deference to higher status women, but khajal 
preserves general harmony. Eickelman finds 
that the women and men of Hamra retain 
their basic values in the midst of social and 
economic change. So far these values have 
been ''selfrenewing," she observes. But 
change is still relatively recent and still lim- 
ited. How these values will serve Hamra 
when it becomes a radically different soci- 
ety—one that the few girls now in school may 
face as grown women—will have to be the 
subject of a future study. 

Christine Eickelman has enlarged our un- 
derstanding of the range of experience and 
complexity of life of women and society in 
the Middle East. Her book is accessible to all 
in its clear and fluent language. 


Margot Badran, Department of History, 
Hamilton College. 


Women and the Family in the Middle East: 
New Voices of Change, ed. by Elizabeth 
Warnock Fernea. Austin, TX: University of 
Texas Press, 1985. xii + 350 pages. Contri. to 
p. 356. n.p. 


Reviewed by Julie Peteet 


A collection of about 30 essays, life histories, 
poems and short stories on women and the 
family, this book is divided into eight sec- 
tions: Introduction, The Family, Health and 
Education, War, Politics and Revolution, Re- 
ligion and Law, Work, Identity and a post- 
script. It extends, however, far beyond the 
usual anthology of scholarly analyses, since it 
is enriched by the inclusion of literary texts 
as social critique, women's life histories, and 
extensive discussions, all of which merge to 
form a vivid picture of women's lives in the 
midst of rapid change. For example, ‘‘The 
Charm,” a short story by Ilfat Idilbi, dramat- 
ically illustrates the ploys of a woman threat- 
ened with polygamy. 

One of the major strengths of the book is its 
contextual approach to the issue of women 
and social change. As Fatiha Akeb and 
Malika Abdelaziz succinctly state in their 
article on Algerian women, "The personal 
status code should not exist for women only, 
but should define and adjust the roles of men, 
women, and children’’ (p. 8). The book is 
pervaded by this theme, that women’s lives, 
their problems and prospects, are deeply 
embedded in and cannot be extracted from 
the social fabric. Halim Barakat’s article, 
“The Arab Family and the Challenge of So- 
cial Transformation," locates the family 
squarely in the midst of the larger socioeco- 
nomic formation and demonstrates that the 
relationship is clearly interactional. The fam- 
ily remains the single most important social 
institution in the Middle East—‘‘. .. young 
people show less alienation from the family 
than from any other social institution . . .”’ 
(p. 30). Barakat aptly notes that the family is 
“a society in miniature” (p. 45) and that the 
patriarchal nature of family relations is mir- 
rored in other social institutions, particularly 
religion and politics. 
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There are both similarities and differences 
in the impact of change on women of diver- 
gent classes and regions. Working class 
women in Egypt and professional Algerian 
women, for instance, face similar sorts of 
problems—limited career advancement, sex 
discrimination, and the lack of organization 
among women to struggle for better working 
conditions. Yet Safia Mohsen demonstrates 
the uneven impact of Anwar Sadat’s ‘‘open- 
door” policy on Egyptian women, showing 
that upper and middle class women are able 
to shift the burdens of domesticity to other 
women, such as servants, while working 
class women are forced to manage the ten- 
sions between home and work and rely on 
extended kin ties for assistance. Mohsen also 
makes a point supported by many of the other 
articles and literary texts: “‘In Egypt, and 
throughout the Middle East, there is a lag 
between the new roles impelled by current 
economic demands and the persistence of 
traditional values regarding women's domes- 
tic responsibilities” (p. 71). 

The contributions on women and work are 
some of the most interesting parts of the 
book, often employing the case-study method 
or life histories. Evelyn Early, for example, 
graphically reveals the forces that compelled 
Fatima, an Egyptian woman from Bulaq, to 
work: ‘‘She is typical of many lower-class 
women seeking economic independence 
against the vicissitudes of marginality and 
against the possibility of divorce”? (p. 76). 
Rising inflation and consumer aspirations 
have made the two-income family an imper- 
ative, and dynamic women like Fatima have 
responded with creativity and energy to the 
challenges and problems presented by their 
economic situation. 

This book falls squarely into the traditional 
genre of anthropological and sociological 
scholarship on the region, a genre often crit- 
icized for its narrow focus and lack of cross- 
cultural applicability. This is not to diminish 
the tremendous wealth of ethnographic mate- 
rial in the book, or the fact that it is one of the 
few works in which women of the region 
present their own perspective of their rapidly 
changing society. 
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As with many collections, there is an 
uneveness both in the quality of the articles 
and the topics covered. The book does not 
present an integrated picture of the forces of 
transformation in the region, nor does it 
situate regional change within a global con- 
text. The larger geopolitical structure comes 
across most clearly in the articles on women 
and work which focus almost exclusively on 
Egypt. Conspicuously missing are contribu- 
tions on migration, one of the leading forces 
for regional integration, and local, family- 
level transformation. Nor is much attention 
paid to the relationship of families and house- 
holds to state structures or to state commit- 
ments to improve women’s position. Akeb 
and Abdelaziz and Mustafa Attir do explore 
state commitment or lack of it to advances in 
women's position, demonstrating that 
women look to the state to ensure their 
working conditions and that state commit- 
ment to legal and educational reforms is 
crucial. The subject deserves an entire arti- 
cle. 

The section on ‘‘War, Politics, and Revo- 
lution,” an area previously neglected in the 
literature on women, is welcome. Yet it ig- 
nores the long-term consequences of conflict 
and political transformation on women, con- 
fining itself to Lebanese and Palestinian are- 
nas. A contribution on South Yemen would 
have been in order here, since Yemen is a 
postrevolutionary state where a commitment 
has seemingly been made to advance 
women’s status, and where women have 
avoided rapid political demobilization. 

Two articles in particular point to the dif- 
fering political ideologies, secular and reli- 
gious, that characterize women’s political 
movements and affiliations. The largely sec- 
ular Palestinian women’s movement, exam- 
ined by Rosemary Sayigh, is in marked con- 
trast to the secular/religious split that oc- 
curred in the early Egyptian women’s move- 
ment. Valerie Hoffman’s contribution on the 
Egyptian Muslim activist Zaynab al-Ghazali 
is fascinating, shattering common misconcep- 
tions about women and Islamic politics. 

One of the most engaging articles is that by 
Farzaneh Milani, who compares two Iranian 


women poets, both of whose earliest writings 
are an angry denunciation of the position of 
women in Iran and a search for and af- 
firmation of self-identity. Yet they eventually 
opted for radically different paths. The poet- 
ess Forugh Farrokhzod, who died early in her 
career, continued to see in Islam ‘‘a hin- 
drance to change" (p. 325). The other, 
Tahereh Saffar-Zadeh, became an avid sup- 
porter of the Ayatallàh Khumayni. According 
to Milani, the fact that ‘‘Tahereh put an end 
to her own search for freedom and identity in 
exchange for the comforts of espousing an 
almost utopian feeling and partisan zeal about 
Shiism perhaps points to the intensity of her 
need to identify in some way with her culture, 
submerging her female self in the collective” 
(p. 328). 

The major strength of this book lies in the 
plethora of topics covered and the multiple 
levels of discourse. It is a welcome addition 
to the emerging body of literature on women 
and the family in the Middle East. 


Julie Peteet is a PhD candidate in anthro- 
pology at Wayne State University. 


Shorter Notices 


Alternative Approaches to the Arab-Israeli Conflict: 
A Comparative Analysis of the Principal Actors, ed. 
by Michael C. Hudson. Washington, DC: Center 
for Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, 1984. 217 pages. n.p. paper. 


This collection of papers presented at a 1983 
symposium is already dated in some respects but 
well worthy of publication for two reasons. The 
first stems from the nature of the exercise: The 
symposium was organized by Georgetown's Cen- 
ter for Contemporary Arab Studies in collaboration 
with the Al-Ahram Center for Political and Strate- 
gic Studies in Cairo, and each of the topics covered 
(the respective approaches of Israel, the Arab 
states, the USSR and the US) is addressed by two 
contributors, one from each *'side."' In that sense it 
is a dialogue between Americans and Egyptians 
(although Palestinians can be found on both sides). 
Thus, while each contributor speaks only for him- 


self, one is able to get an interesting contrast 
between American and Arab views and interpreta- 
tions. The second reason lies in the quality of the 
papers: They eschew useless rhetoric, go straight 
to the points at issue, and make possible an objec- 
tive assessment of the prospects for negotiation 
and peaceful settlement. 

It is all too common, on the part of observers and 
practitioners alike, to be so absorbed in the crises 
of the day and in the process of prospective nego- 
tiation that they do not take adequate account of 
the fundamental attitudes and outlooks which tend 
to make negotiated settlements impossible no mat- 
ter how strongly current political ‘‘realism’’ argues 
in their favor. Philip Stoddard’s excellent piece on 
the US approach, for example, shows why Wash- 
ington has come again and again to the endeavor to 
bring about Arab-Israeli agreements, and at the 
same time demonstrates how rarely the assump- 
tions underlying that role have been carefully ex- 
amined and the painful choices faced. Other papers 
suggest how little may be accomplished even if 
King Hussein and, mirabile dictu, the PLO may be 
brought to the negotiating table with Israel, for 
neither side sees settlement as an end in itself, but 
only in relation to vital and irreducible national 
aims. Israel will take the status quo over anything 
that could possibly be negotiated. And for the 
Palestinians and the Arabs in general, it is futile to 
expect any decisive change unless and until—as 
several contributors note, citing such authorities as 
Thucydides, Machiavelli and Henry Kissinger— 
they can change the context of the conflict and the 
balance of forces now so heavily weighted against 
them. 


John C. Campbell is a former vice president of 
The Middle East Institute. 


Bedouins: The Sinai Nomads. Photography by 
Arad, Shlomo; text by Sami Michael. Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv: Massada, 1984. 144 pages. n.p. 


This is essentially a photo album of southern 
Sinai nomadic pastoralists. Some 130 full-color 
pictures, including endpapers, are indeed excellent 
to look at, to study, and to relate to what the reader 
may already know about rugged Sinai landscape, 
pastoralists' tents and camps, camels, and men, 
women and children in their Arab dress pursuing 
some of their daily activities. A ‘‘sheikh’s day” 
celebration and an urban market are included. 
From the acknowledgements, we learn that these 
are probably members of the Jabaliya and Aligat 
tribes. A substantial number of the pictures are of 
women and focus on the magnificently colorful and 
decorative veils they wear, but neither captions nor 
text provide much further information about the 
veils. Moreover, there are no clear localities 
named; nor is there a map. 
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The pictures are accompanied by a text printed 
on desert brown paper. As a reliable source of 
information it leaves much to be desired and makes 
some incredible assertions: ‘‘The Bedouins have 
had contact with various religions, mainly Christi- 
anity and Judaism, and have themselves fashioned 
the Moslem religion which suits them well, partic- 
ularly in its elemental nature and primeval simplic- 
ity” (Pp. 8-9). It is better to ignore the text and to 
enjoy through the pictures the overpowering land- 
scape of the Sinai and glimpses of the people who 
live there. 


Louise E. Sweet, University of Manitoba 


Cross-Currents In Israeli Culture and Politics, ed. 
by Myron J. Aronoff. New Brunswick, NJ: Trans- 
action Books, 1984. Political! Anthropology, Vol. 
IV. vii + 109 pages. Contri. to p. 112. Index to p. 
115. $29.95 cloth. $12.95 paper. 


This volume includes six studies which probe the 
nature of polarities in contemporary Israeli politi- 
cal culture. Beginning with the 1977 electoral up- 
heaval, which ended half a century of Labor dom- 
inance of the political system, the book alludes to 
the profound social, economic, political and demo- 
graphic changes underpinning the transition made 
apparent by the Likud victory. Utilizing the ana- 
lytical prism of political anthropology, selections 
emphasize shifting perceptions, ideological con- 
flict, and the emergence of new myths and sym- 
bols. 

At its best, the book contributes several focused, 
well-documented and articulate additions to the 
literature on the period. Articles include a study of 
the nature and potential consequences of political 
polarization (M. Aronoff); a critical analysis of the 
Sephardi-Likud alliance (A. Lewis); a case study 
evaluating one Sephardic intellectual's attempt to 
create a new ethnic myth legitimizing this com- 
munity's bid for political power (M. Shokeid); the 
emergence of protest and dissidence in the inital 
phases of the Lebanon war (L. Weissbrod); the 
rationale behind Gush Emunim vigilantism (D. 
Weisburd/V. Veretsky); and a critique of the left- 
right continuum (V. Dominiquez). 

Aronoff provides a semblance of comprehensive- 
ness by interpretating the pulse of the nation at the 
broadest level. He offers some provocative conclu- 
sions: that with the decline of Labor's pioneering 
socialist Zionist vision, societal consensus has de- 
teriorated to the point of crisis. Israelis may no 
longer believe the same myths, share the same 
values or sense of collective mission. He observes 
the growth of inflexibility, the denial of complexi- 
ties and the prevalence of an '*us"' versus *'them" 
mentality. Given these circumstances, he warns, 
serious political conflicts could result in civil war. 
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The article by Lewis also displays a thoughtful, 
wholistic approach to its subject matter. 

Cross-Currents' strengths are shadowed by the 
limited focus of most selections and their failure to 
draw pertinent generalizations giving thematic 
unity and purpose to this collection. In addition, 
few of the insights offered can be considered new. 


Wendy Mills, Middle East Institute, Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Four Centuries of Turco-British Relations, ed. by 
William Hale and Ali Ihsan Bagis. North 
Humberside, UK: Eothen Press, 1984. Studies in 
Diplomatic, Economic and Cultural Affairs. xi + 
138 pages. Index to p. 141. £10.95. 


Some subjects remain undeservedly little 
known. The story of British relations with the 
Turks through the ages is one such important but 
understudied issue. Thus an attempt to elucidate 
the tangled relationship of these two mighty em- 
pires is welcome indeed. 

This collection of essays breaks new ground. 
Starting with a view of the personal side of the 
inception of diplomatic ties, the well-qualified au- 
thors provide often colorful vignettes of incidents 
that marked these relations. In treating the repub- 
lican era, the coverage broadens into a more com- 
prehensive recital. The stage-setting introduction 
and to a degree the concluding chapter also provide 
a sense of the sweep of history. Throughout, much 
emphasis is on diplomats, as befits a compendium 
inspired by Foreign Office interest in celebrating 
the 400th anniversary of relations. 

The authors of the various submissions are to be 
commended for enriching our knowledge of a fas- 
cinating history. Yet this reviewer cannot help 
feeling disappointed in some of the omissions. It is 
hard to imagine a study of four centuries of Turco- 
British relations that does not devote space to 
Stratford Canning, the great ambassador of the 
19th century, whose impact was arguably the most 
profound of all British envoys during these 400 
years. Although Canning's story is well known, his 
long tenure cannot have already yielded all of its 
secrets. 

A further indication of the book's episodic qual- 
ity is the superficiality of the coverage of Cyprus as 
a bone of contention between the UK and Turkey. 
As a key to modern Turkish foreign policy trou- 
bles, the Cyprus crisis still has significant aspects 
which need further enlightenment. 

It would no doubt take more than a mere 138 
pages to do justice to the centuries of relations of 
these states. What a pity that such a talented stable 
of writers did not attempt the more consistent 
analysis of the extensive subject their ambitious 
title promised. As it is, only those with a rather 
developed knowledge of and interest in Turkey 


through the ages can read this book with the 
pleasure and profit that its authors evidently in- 
tended. 


George S. Harris is the author of Turkey: Cop- 
ing with Crisis, to be published by Westview Press 
in 1985, and other works on the political history of 
Turkey. 


From Prince to King, Royal Succession in the House 
of Saud in the Twentieth Century, by Alexander 
Bligh. New York: New York University Press, 
1984. Distr. by Columbia University Press, New 
York. x + 104 pages. Appends. to p. 114. Notes to 
p. 125. Bibl. to p. 134. Index to p. 140. $25.00. 


The contribution of Alexander Bligh's tightly 
written study lies in its explanation of how royal 
succession was peacefully achieved in the kingdom 
founded by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
al-Faysal Al Sa'üd. It is a useful book, particularly 
chapters 1 through 3, which demonstrate how the 
king ensured his throne and managed a departure 
from the bedouin practice of selecting successors 
from among elders of the clan. He sidetracked his 
brother, Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Rahmàn, and 
directed succession toward his own numerous 
sons, who became in due course the collegium of 
ultimate authority and the reservoir of successors. 
Primogeniture was avoided. 

Bligh relies heavily on British Foreign Office 
archives, although India Office records would also 
have been useful. No mention is made in the 
bibliography of J.G. Lorimer’s authoritative 
Gazeteer of the Persian Gulf, long since declassi- 
fied. Foreign Arab press accounts are heavily cited 
in the last part of the book and are notoriously 
unreliable. Bligh might have consulted more of the 
US Foreign Service. 

There are many inaccuracies and omissions, 
particularly in the discussion of Faysal's marriages 
and of his relationship with S'aüd as king. The 
author on page 46 states that ‘‘Faysal managed to 
oust his elder brother—using reasons of health as a 
pretext.” This, I feel sure, is a distortion of what 
took place. There was no '"'pretext," and the 
abdication engineered by the senior princes and 
supported by the ‘ulama’ was the result not of 
Faysal's scheming, but of Sa*üd's wastefulness and 
incompetence and of the dismal image he had given 
to his country at a dangerous period of pan-Arab 
radicalism. 

Bligh points to future problems of authority and 
succession as the collegium of elder princes nar- 
rows by attrition and is increasingly challenged by 
better-educated generations. 


Parker T. Hart, US vice consul and consul 
Dhahran, 1944-1946; consul general, Dhahran, 
1949-1951; and ambassador to Saudi Arabia, 
1961-1965. 


Shah of Shahs, by Ryszard Kapuściński, translated 
by William Brand and Katarzyna Mroczkowska- 
Brand. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1985. 152 pages. $12.95. 


Ryszard Kapuscinski is a Polish journalist with 
extensive experience covering political events, in- 
cluding several revolutions, in the countries of 
Africa and Asia. In 1980, he went to Tehran to try 
to understand the forces which brought about the 
Iranian Revolution of 1978-79. Kapuscinski was 
intrigued that the last shah, Muhammad Rizà 
Pahlavi, who was internationally regarded as both 
powerful and progressive, could be overthrown in 
a mass, popular uprising, and he sought to collect 
information about the ancient regime and attitudes 
toward the shah. He gathered copies of Tehran's 
English-language newspapers and photographs of 
the royal family, interviewed Iranians of diverse 
professions, and generally spent time observing 
interactions among people on the streets, at public 
meetings, and in public places. 

The result of Kapuscinski's work is an impres- 
sionistic study of some of the factors which led to 
the anti-shah upheaval. He presents his views of 
the revolution in two main parts: One section deals 
with the Pahlavi regime and the reasons why the 
Iranian people turned against the shah. The second 
major part of the book is an essay on the general 
nature of tyranny, with specific references to Iran. 
The author uses 12 photographs, which are de- 
Scribed in detail but not included as illustrations, as 
the basis for extended commentaries on Iranian 
society and history during the 55-plus years that 
the last shah and his father ruled Iran. These 
observations are interspersed with notes from in- 
terviews and paraphrased conversations which 
were recorded. 

Kapuscinski's major contribution is to remind 
readers that the real origins of the Iranian Revolu- 
tion lie in the same feelings of frustration with 
governmental policies that have sparked revolu- 
tions in other countries in the past two centuries. 
As the author points out, it is not ‘‘general poverty, 
oppression, (and) scandalous abuses" which by 
themselves incite people to rise up against unjust 
governments, but ''the consciousness of oppres- 
sion, and the conviction that poverty and oppres- 
sion are not the natural order of this world" (p. 
103). Kapuscinski believes that in the case of Iran, 
Shi'ism played a crucial role in serving as a catalyst 
in rousing popular consciousness against the shah. 

Kapuscinski is generally a very good writer, but 
he is not an expert on Iran. His lack of knowledge 
of Farsi, and his impressionistic view of Iranian 
history have resulted in overly simplistic analyses 
of Shi‘i Islam in particular, and 20th-century his- 
torical events in general. Thus, Shah of Shahs is 
not a book to consult for authoritative interpreta- 
tions of the Iranian monarchy or the revolution that 
overthrew it. Nevertheless, since Kapuscinski is a 
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prominent journalist in Warsaw, this book is useful 
for understanding how the Iranian Revolution has 
been perceived in Eastern Europe. 


Eric Hooglund is the author of Land and Revo- 
lution in Iran (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1982). 


Turkey's Political Crisis: Background, Perspectives, 
Prospects, by Lucille W. Pevsner. New York: 
Praeger, and Washington, DC: Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, Georgetown University, 
1984. The Washington Papers, No. 110. ix + 127 
pages. Notes to p. 140. $7.95 paper. 


Lucille W. Pevsner's book, a comprehensive 
introduction to Turkey's politics, is ideally suited 
for readers requiring a broad overview of Turkish 
politics. The author has made the basic problems of 
Turkey's complex politics understandable. Her ac- 
count of significant events since 1950 is clear, 
concise and organized—a noteworthy accomplish- 
ment in itself. She highlights the shift from tradi- 
tional clientelism to party patronage, making it 
possible to understand Turkish lower-class pat- 
terns of participation. The politicization of Tur- 
key's officers, students, workers, peasants and 
bureaucrats is, quite properly, a central theme. The 
“‘prospects’’ promised in the title are disappoint- 
ingly brief but good and supported by the text. 

Unfortunately, poor editing plagues the book 
throughout. Words are missing (p. 18). Footnotes 
are duplicated (note 25), incomplete (notes 56 and 
98), incorrect (note 105) and (all too frequently) 
missing. Poor editing also leads to what appear to 
be factual errors, such as that on p. 63, where the 
author states that Genel Is had members in 1500 
unions (municipalities?), when at the time only 
around 1000 unions existed in all of Turkey. Else- 
where, (p. 35) Pevsner appears to accuse the 
Justice party of authoritarian rule similar to that of 
the Democrat party, which is not supportable. 
Imprecise wording leaves her arguing that the 
radical right was ‘‘ascendant”’ in the 1970s (p. 64), 
when in actuality, they lost support between the 
1933 and 1977 elections. All these are problems 
that could have been eliminated if the text had been 
read by a scholar with a knowledge of Turkish 
politics. 

On the whole, however, for the generalist, 
Pevsner's work is more than adequate, and, with 
caveats, can be recommended. 


John H. McFadden, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 


Worterbuch Arabisch-Deutsch, ed. by Günther 
Krahl and Gharieb Mohamed Gharieb. Leipzig: 
VEB Verlag Enzyklopädie Leipzig, 1984. xxii + 
849 pages. DM 120.00. 
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This new Arabic-German dictionary is attractive 
to look at and easy to use. The Arabic entries are 
printed in bold type, and other type for both Arabic 
and German is clear and legible, and the lines are 
double spaced. The authors have wisely chosen the 
traditional and familiar arrangement by root; within 
a root the verbs are listed first in order of form, 
followed by all the other words in alphabetical 
order. The only flaw in the overall format is the 
lack of any device to indicate the point at which a 
new root begins, such as marking the first entry of 
a new root with an asterisk, setting it farther out in 
the margin, or putting an extra space above it. As it 
is, although the entries are ordered by root, the 
format conveys no sense of grouping by root, and 
the reader whose eye happens to light first on an 
entry in the middle of a root may waste time 
searching for the beginning. 

According to the foreword (p. 5), the dictionary 
contains 25,000 entries. These include scientific 
and technical terms from various fields, and also 
quite a few related to sports. The work's up-to-date 
flavor is shown by such items as ‘‘Tonband, Kas- 
sette zurücklaufen lassen” as one of the meanings 
of rajja‘ (p. 285) and ‘“‘siyasat al-makkük 
Pendeldiplomatie”’ (p. 722). 

No transcription is used; the Arabic material 
(except for very common words) is unambiguously 
vowelled. The imperfect vowels of Form I verbs 
and the plurals of nouns and adjectives are pro- 
vided, as is useful syntactic information such as 
prepositional usage with verbs. Further, the au- 
thors have remembered that a one-way bilingual 
dictionary ought to be maximally useful to speak- 
ers of both languages, and have indicated the 
gender of the German nouns occurring as equiva- 
lents of the Arabic entries, and have also noted 
stylistic levels, where appropriate, for both lan- 
guages. 

Misprints seem remarkably few; those noted are: 
(p. 10, 1. 5 up) "Colon" should read ‘‘Komma’’; 
(p. 13, 1. 3 and 13) “Damma” should read 
"Damma'"'; and (p. 446) the imperfect vowel for the 
verb sana‘ is missing. All in all, this dictionary is 
the product of competent, professional work, and it 
can be used to advantage by students and scholars 
of quite varied contemporary interests. 


Wallace Erwin, Arabic Department, George- 
town University. 


The Writing of History in Nineteenth-Century 
Egypt: A Study in National Transformation, by Jack 
A. Crabbs, Jr. Cairo: The American University in 
Cairo Press, and Detroit, MI: Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. 211 pages. Bibl. to p. 220. Index to 
p. 227. $22.50 paper. 


In this book, Jack Crabbs uses the writings of 
Egyptian historians, many of whose works he 


translates himself, to reach a fuller appreciation of 
intellectual and social change in Egypt during the 
19th century. He has established a set of criteria 
(history and chronicle, interpretation and bias, the 
purpose of history, and historical style) to deter- 
mine how far along the continuum of transforma- 
tion a particular historian should be located. The 
critical element for Crabbs appears to be interpre- 
tation and bias, for repeatedly one Egyptian histo- 
rian after another fails to inject enough ''interpre- 
tation” into his work, and is relegated to the ranks 
of ‘‘traditional’’ rather than '*modern"' historians. 

Chapter 6, which typifies the book's approach, 
discusses ‘Ali Mubarak and Amin Sami, the first a 
well-known administrator and prolific writer and 
the second a figure who has not received as much 
attention. Biographical sketches provide the histor- 
ical context within which each lived and wrote. 
The author then offers an informative discussion of 
each one's contribution to historical writing. In the 
case of ‘Ali Mubarak, his multi-volume Khitát 
al-Tawfiqiyyah receives the most detailed atten- 
tion. However, Crabbs judges the overall work 
lacking ‘‘that blend of evidence and criticism which 
is the sine qua non of modern historical writing” 
(p. 118). Amin Sami fares better, and his Taqwim 
al-Nil, particularly the part covering 1948—79, 
which includes much documentation, is favorably 
viewed by the author. 

Perhaps due to the emphasis Crabbs places on 
analysis and interpretation throughout the book, it 
comes as a surprise that in his final chapter, rather 
than offering a meaningful synthesis, he elects to 
introduce a new element—the role of newspapers 
in disseminating historical studies. Even with this 
apparent shortcoming, the book, which is well 
documented and extremely readable, should be 
considered a valuable contribution to the study of 
Egyptian historiography. 


Sidney Miles, Ph.D. candidate, Department of 
History, Georgetown University. 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


Parity Specific Birth Probabilities by Duration of 
Marriage: A Method of Estimation and Its Appli- 
cation to Kenya, by R. S. S. Sarma. Cairo: Cairo 
Demographic Centre, 1985. Working Paper No. 11. 
25 pages. References. n.p. paper 

Policy Studies Review Annual, Vol. 7, ed. by Ray C. 
Rist. New Brunwick, NJ: Transaction Books, 
1985. 722 pages. $39.95 cloth. 


Structure par produits des exportations du Tiers- 
Monde 1830-1937, by Paul Bairoch and Bouda 
Etemad. Geneva: Centre d'Histoire Economique 
Internationale, Université de Geneve, and 
Librairie Droz, 1985. 201 pages. English summary. 
Indices. List of Tables. Table of Contents. n.p. 
paper. This detailed statistical study presents orig- 
inal data that sheds light on commercial relations in 
the age of European colonization, especially trade 
in raw materials. Asian, Latin American and Afri- 
can countries are examined. Detailed charts and 
tables provide a picture of longterm trends, the 
specialization of colonial economies, the decline in 
value of once-important commodities, and some of 
the sources of current Third World economic prob- 
lems. 


DOCUMENTS 


British Documents on Foreign Affairs: Reports and 
Papers from the Foreign Office Confidential Print: 
The Middle East, ed. by Kenneth Bourne and D. 
Cameron Watt. Frederick, MD: University Publi- 
cations of America. Microfilm Series. A five-year 
project which will produce 420 volumes of micro- 
film, arranged into 18 series according to subject, 
with each series having its own scholar-editor. The 
first two series, The Near and Middle East 
1856-1914, edited by David Gillard, and Turkey, 
Iran and the Middle East, 1919-1939, edited by 
Robin Bidwell, are now available. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, DIRECTORY, REFERENCE 


Arabic-Speaking Immigrants in the United States 
and Canada: A Bibliographical Guide with Annota- 
tion, ed. by Mohammed Sawaie. Lexington, KY: 
Mazda, 1985. xxiii + 158 pages. Appends. $12.00 
paper. This is a compilation of Arabic and English 
titles of works on the Arab immigrant experience in 
North America. It includes a list of periodicals in 
both languages published in the US by Arab- 
Americans, as well as two appendices, one of 
major Arab-American organizations, the other of 
relevant government documents. An introduction 
provides a brief historical outline of Arab immigra- 
tion patterns. 

Bahrain, by P. T. H. Unwin. Oxford and Santa 
Barbara, CA: Clio Press, 1984. World Bibliograph- 
ical Series, Vol. 49. xxxii -- 267 pages. Index. Map. 
n.p. This work is the first major bibliography of 
English-language books on the state of Bahrain. It 
includes a historical overview and cites 911 books, 
articles and other bibliographies in diverse fields 
such as geology, history, social services, law, 
politics, trade, media, and others. 

Biblography of Israeli Politics, by Gregory S. 
Mahler. Boulder, CO and London: Westview 
Press, 1985. Westview Special Studies on the Mid- 
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dle East. xiv + 133 pages. Index. $18.00 paper. 
Contains nearly 1500 entries, from English- 
language documents, articles, monographs and 
books published in the US, Europe, and Israel, 
relevant to the study of Israeli politics. A detailed 
keyword index serves as a point of entry into the 
list of publications. 7 
Iraq, compiled by A.J. Abdulrahman. Oxford, 
England and Santa Barbara, CA: Clio Press, 1984. 
World Bibliographical Series, Vol. 42. xviii + 162 
pages. Index. $35.00. This bibliography offers 
nearly 500 entries on a broad range of subjects 
including the modern history, geography, econom- 
ics, politics, social conditions, international rela- 
tions, flora and fauna, and ancient history and 
archaeology of Iraq. English- and French-language 
books and periodicals are cited, as well as an 
extensive range of Iraqi newspapers and period- 
icals. 
Iran: Politics and Government Under the Pahlavis: 
An Annotated Bibliography, by Dariush Gitisetan. 
Metuchen, NJ and London: Scarecrow Press, 
1985. xi + 201 pages. Index. $15.00. This annotated 
bibliography covers the years 1925-1979 of the 
Pahlavi era. Its 1100 entries from books and jour- 
nals in English and major Western European lan- 
guages stress political, economic and social trends, 
and are organized chronologically. Sources in Per- 
sian are not included. 
Oil and Development in the Arab Gulf States: A 
Selected Annotated Bibliography, by Walid I. 
Sharif. London and Dover, NH: Croom Helm, 
1985. 450 pages. Indices. $50.00. A survey of 
sources on the role of oil in the Arab Gulf coun- 
tries, especially members of the GCC. Articles, 
books, documents, newspapers, and magazines in 
Arabic and English, written between 1973 and 
1983, form the bulk of the entries, with some in 
French, German and Italian included as well. The 
bibliography is organized under six main headings: 
General Works; National Entities; Oil, Develop- 
ment and Cooperation; OAPEC; The International 
Energy Situation; and Arab Oil and Politics. An 
author and a title index make the work easier to 
use. 
Study and Research Opportunities in the Middle 
East and North Africa, ed. by Leslie C. Schmida. 
Washington, DC: AMIDEAST, 1985. ii + 170 
pages. Append. Bibl. n.p. paper. This guidebook 
describes over 140 programs for study abroad in 
the Middle East and North Africa offered by US 
and Middle East institutions, to which American 
students can apply directly. Each entry is accom- 
panied by a brief description and details concerning 
application deadlines, fees, admission require- 
ments, and the like. 
Western Sahara: A Comprehensive Bibliography, 
by Lynn F. Sipe. New York: Garland, 1984. xxxiv 
+ 418 pages. Index. $54.00. A comprehensive 
bibliography of the mineral-rich Western Sahara, 
this work includes 6,000 entries of ‘‘all significant 
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primary and secondary publications in Western 
European languages, as far back as the 19th cen- 
tury. Arrangement is in three parts: physical and 
human characteristics, Spanish colonization and 
administration, and the present-day struggle for the 
Western Sahara" (publisher's blurb). Periodical 
literature, maps and government documents are 
included, as is an index. 


DICTIONARIES 


The Oxford Turkish-English Dictionary, by A. D. 
Alderson and Fahir Iz. 3rd ed. Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1984. xvii + 526 
pages. $34.95. In this, as in previous editions, the 
compilers have attempted to record the thousands 
of Turkish neologisms and European loan-words 
which have entered the language in recent years, 
and to replace the ‘‘obsolete’’ Arabic-Persian her- 
itage. '"While some Turks of the older generation 
consider these changes a mixed blessing, it is felt 
that the majority of them are permanent . . . [or] 
may serve as a guide in the interpretation of 
others” (p. vi). 


AFGHANISTAN, CENTRAL ASIA, IRAN, 
PAKISTAN 


Iran, by Middle East Research Institute, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. London and Dover, NH: 
Croom Helm, 1985. A MERI Report. 181 pages. 
Append. $60.00 paper. A comprehensive analysis 
of current economic, political, and social realities 
in Iran, with a consideration of their underlying 
causes and prospects for political stability. De- 
tailed statistical appendices compiled by the MERI 
staff help make this an excellent reference and 
research tool. 

Pakistan: Violations of Human Rights, April 1985. 
New York: Amnesty International Publications, 
1985. 23 pages. Append. Map. $2.95 paper. A 
report detailing Amnesty International's concern 
that, under martial law, human rights standards 
have frequently been violated in Pakistan. 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


General Sharon's War Against Time Magazine: His 
Trial and Vindication, by Dov Aharoni. New York: 
Steimatsky, 1985. iii -- 336 pages. Appends. $4.95 
paper. Dov Aharoni, a strong supporter of General 
Ariel Sharon and former national executive direc- 
tor of the Herut Zionists of America, describes 
Sharon's libel suit against Time Magazine. 

Facing the PLO Question, by Meir Merhav, et al. 
Washington, DC: Foundation for Middle East 
Peace, 1985. 28 pages. $3.00 paper. Two Ameri- 
cans and one Israeli argue for recognition of and 


negotiation with the PLO ‘‘which alone can speak 
for the Palestinians” (p. 9). Articles are “A Con- 
sensus of Nonsense,"' (M. Merhav); ‘‘Negotiations 
with the PLO: When? Now!” (P. Klutznick); and 
“It’s Time to Talk to the PLO,” (F. Eilts). 
Imperialism and Nationalism in the Fertile Crescent: 
Sources and Prospects of the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 
by Richard Allen. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1974; Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1985. 
A Westview Encore Reprint. xii + 686 pages. 
Append. Chron. Bibl. Index. $40.00 paper. A re- 
print of the original 1974 edition, this work claims 
to have two main goals: to clarify the cultural and 
historical roots of the Arab-Isareli conflict, and to 
show that the present crisis is not primarily the 
result of factionalism but has its roots in the 
geopolitical aims of the imperial Western powers, 
which must be held ‘‘primarily responsible” for the 
ideological stance of the local actors. Praised in 
MEJ (28:4:74) as ‘‘very well-written and bal- 
anced,” it is a scholarly and complete study. 
Israel and Arab Water, ed. by Abdel Majid Farid 
and Hussein Sirriyeh. London: Ithaca Press, 1985. 
Published for the Arab Research Centre, London. 
92 pages. Appends. £12.00 Examines the many 
aspects of the Arab-Israeli struggle over water 
resources. Articles include ‘‘Israe] and the Arab 
Water in Historical Perspective," (M. Riyadh); 
"Arab Water Resources and Israeli Water Poli- 
cies," (U. Davis); ‘‘Israeli Water Projects and their 
Repercussions on the Arab-Israeli Conflict," (L. 
Schmida); ‘Effects of the Mediterranean-Dead Sea 
Canal Project on Jordan's Groundwater Re- 
sources," (E. Salameh); ‘‘Aims and Dimensions of 
the Israeli Mediterranean-Dead Sea Canal 
Project," (A. Hamadneh); "Lebanese Develop- 
ment Projects and Israel's Pursuit of the Litani and 
Hasbani Waters," (S. Halawani); “Development 
Projects on the Nile and Israel Water Objectives,” 
(K. Zuheiri); Egypt’s Water Needs and the Dan- 
gers of Diverting Nile Water to Israel,’’ (E. Zohra); 
“Development Projects on the Euphrates," (W. 
Saleh); and **Arab Water in Israeli Calculations: 
The Benefits of War and the Costs of Peace,” (T. 
Stauffer). 

Nazra ‘ala ‘awamir al-’iqama alLjabariya fi'l- 
manatiq al-muhtalla, 1967-1983, by Ghassan 
‘Abdallah and Therese Sabella. Jerusalem: Arab 
Studies Society, n.d. 180 pages. Tables. Appends. 
JD 1.00 paper. An analysis of the Israeli authori- 
ties’ use of restriction orders in the occupied 
territories, including case studies. 

The Politics of Water: The Jordan River and the 
Riparian States, 1919-1967, by Miriam Lowi. Mon- 
treal: Center for Developing Area Studies, McGill 
University, 1984. McGill Studies in International 
Development, No. 35. 54 pages. Notes. Bibl. Ap- 
pends. n.p. paper. Concentrating on the four ripar- 
ian states of the Jordan River—Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria—this brief study traces the 
"history of relations between the Zionists and the 


Arabs over the issue of water from 1919 to 1967" 
(p. 2). The “hydraulic imperative,” or the need for 
water, is acute in the area; this monograph argues 
that exclusive control over the Jordan was a major 
goal of the 1967 Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank and dashed hopes for any peaceful cooper- 
ation. 

Reason Not the Need: Eyewitness Chronicles of 
Israel’s War in Lebanon, ed. by Franklin P. Lamb. 
Nottingham, UK: Bertrand Russell Peace Founda- 
tion, 1984. x + 899 pages. $20.00 paper. Beginning 
with a carefully documented indictment of Israel’s 
war in Lebanon as violating the spirit and the law 
of the UN Charter, the book is a collection of over 
100 testimonies, articles and reports on all aspects 
of the war and its impact on the civilian population, 
gleaned from other sources. It includes broad dis- 
cussions of war policy and aims, as well as specific 
examples of types of weaponry and forces used. 
There is also a detailed chronology from June to 
September 1982. 

Town Arrest Orders in Israel and the Occupied 
Territories. New York: Amnesty International 
Publications, 1984. 35 pages. Appends. $2.95 pa- 
per. A study of the circumstances of those in Israel 
and the occupied territories whose movements 
have been sharply restricted by administrative or- 
der, a method increasingly used by Israeli author- 
ities after 1979. This pamphlet discusses the legal 
background of the use of town arrest orders, Am- 
nesty International’s investigation into the matter, 
and the Israeli government’s response. Includes 
appendices detailing the pertinent regulations and a 
list of people under town arrest in Israel and the 
territories. 

Wadi al-’urdun: Dirasa_ tahliliya _lil-khawass 
al-bi’iya wa’l-iqtisadiya wa’l-siyyasiya, by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Abii ‘Arfa. Jerusalem: Arab Studies Soci- 
ety, 1984. 140 pages. References. n.p. paper. A 
study of the general characteristics and economic 
importance of the Jordan River Valley, and the 
current struggle between its inhabitants and Israeli 
settlers over its future. 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Saudi Arabia: A Country Study, ed. by Richard F. 
Nyrop. Washington, DC: US Government Printing 
Office, 1985. Foreign Area Studies, The American 
University, Washington, DC. xxxiii + 410 pages. 
Appends. Bibl. Gloss. Index. Area Handbook Se- 
ries. n.p. Now in its fourth edition, this is an 
updated analysis of contemporary Saudi Arabia 
from historical, social, economic, political and 
international perspectives, part of AUFS's ongoing 
country studies series. An extensive bibliography 
Is included. 

United Arab Emirates, by Middle East Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania. London and 
Dover, NH: Croom Helm, 1985. A MERI Report. 
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198 pages. Append. $60.00 paper. A comprehen- 
sive economic, political, and demographic analysis 
of the UAE, including detailed statistical tables. 
An excellent research tool. 


EGYPT, SUDAN, LIBYA 


Egypt, By Middle East Research Institute, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. London and Dover, NH: 
Croom Helm, 1985. A MERI Report. 211 pages. 
Append. $60.00 paper. A concise yet comprehen- 
sive socio-politico-economic analysis of Egypt, 
with statistical appendices containing data central 
to understanding the political economy of the coun- 
try. 

Egypt: Evidence of Torture 1981-1983. New York: 
Amnesty International Publications, 1985. 11 
pages. $1.95 paper. A report, based on interviews 
with former prisoners who said they had been 
mistreated by Egyptian security forces, concluding 
that the medical evidence, while not absolute, is 
consistent with the victims' allegations, and urging 
the Egyptian government to comply with its own 
laws forbidding the inhumane treatment of prison- 
ers. 

Libya Since Independence: Economic and Political 
Development, ed. by J. A. Allan. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, and London: Croom Helm, 1982. iv 
+ 187 pages. Contri. Index. $22.50. 

The Sudan: A Second Challenge to Nationhood, by 
Bona Malwal. New York: Thornton Books, 1985. v 
+ 42 pages. $3.95 paper. The author, a well-known 
public figure from the southern Sudan and a former 
government minister under Ja'far al-Numayri, 
looks at the successive policies of the Numaryi 
government and concludes they exacerbated ten- 
sions and threatened to provoke another civil war. 
Published shortly before the coup which deposed 
Numayri, the book offers a prescient analysis of 
events in Sudan in recent years. 

Violations of Human Rights in the Libyan Arab 
Jamahiriya. New York: Amnesty International 
Publications, 1984. 23 pages. Appends. $2.95 pa- 
per. Discusses the Libyan government's policy of 
"physical liquidation” of regime opponents, recent 
killings resulting from the policy, the circum- 
stances of ‘‘prisoners of conscience” within Libya, 
trials of political prisoners, and the use of torture in 
Libya. Appendices list victims of assassination 
attempts abroad during 1980, 31 prisoners of con- 
Science, and extracts from pertinent Libyan law. 


FERTILE CRESCENT 


Christliche Gruppen im Libanon: Kampf um 
Ideologie und Herrschaft in einer unfertigen Nation, 
by Michael Kuderna. Wiesbaden, FRG: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1983. ix + 453 pages. Abbrev. 
Appends. Bibl. Index. DM 48.00 paper. An analy- 
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sis of the various Christian political, religious and 
military groups and organizations in Lebanon. : 
East Side Story/West Side Story: Contrasting Leba- 
nese Views of the Civil War, by Kamal Salibi. 
Washington, DC: Center for Contemporary Arab 
Studies, Georgetown University, 1985. CCAS Re- 
ports. 11 pages. n.p. paper. A modified version of a 
lecture delivered by Prof. Salibi at Georgetown 
University, this essay attempts to analyze the 
**moods and mindsets of the main Lebanese con- 
tenders.” In the opinion of the author, both ‘‘sto- 
ries” are ‘‘true,’’ and ‘‘therein lies the tragedy of 
Lebanon ... and also may lie the key to the 
solution” (p. 8). 

Lebanon: Whose Failure?, by Barry Rubin. Wash- 
ington, DC: Foreign Policy Institute, School of 
Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University, 1985. FPI Policy Briefs. 13 pages. 
$3.95 paper. An analysis of how the latest phase of 
the Lebanese civil war differs from those preceding 
it. The author concludes that the US ‘‘failure’’ in 
Lebanon is less important than it seems, since US 
power and leverage over other issues, such as the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, Gulf security, and bilateral 
aid agreements remain strong. He also plays down 
the impact of Lebanon on US domestic issues, 
including the administration's policies in Central 
America. In his view, one lasting result may be a 
permanent change in the nature of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, with the weakening of the PLO and new 
perceptions of the limits of Israeli power. But he 
does not hold out any hope of peace in the near 
future. 

The Precarious Republic: Political Modernization in 
Lebanon, by Michael C. Hudson. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1985. A Westview Encore Edi- 
tion. (Originally published by Random House, 
New York, 1968). xx + 364 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$35.00 paper. Originally reviewed in MEJ 23:3:69, 
this work examines Lebanon's fragmented political 
culture, the problems of rapid social mobilization, 
and the viability of several government institutions 
up to 1968. The first edition, which concluded with 
the prescient if understated remark that ‘‘the Re- 
public's political future will be stormy,” is here 
reprinted with a new preface, where the author 
notes that the early edition ‘‘argued that the pres- 
idency was the crucial institution for helping to 
mold more of a national consensus on basic policy 
issues” (p. xv). Its value today, he argues, is to 
remind us ‘‘how things were and how things have 
changed” (p. xiv). A valuable contribution to the 
study of Lebanon by an experienced and thought- 
ful observer. 

Torture in Iraq 1982-1984. New York: Amnesty 
International Publications, 1985. 24 pages. Ap- 
pends. $2.95 paper. A study of reports received by 
Amnesty International regarding torture in Iraq, 
including case histories and the organization's rec- 
ommendations to the Iraqi government. Appendi- 
ces include extracts from several victims' medical 


examination reports, relevant domestic and inter- 
national legislation, and Amnesty International's 
12-point program for the prevention of torture. 


ISRAEL 


Comparative Social Dynamics: Essays in Honor of 
S. N. Eisenstadt, ed. by Erik Cohen, et al. Boulder, 
CO and London: Westview Press, 1985. xi -- 409 
pages. Bibl. Contri. $25.00. Dedicated to the well- 
known sociologist at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, this collection is intended both to ad- 
dress some of his main concerns, and to stand on 
its own. Essays concerning the Middle East in- 
clude ‘‘The Ecological Dynamics of Empires: Sev- 
enteenth Century Crises in Ottoman Turkey and 
Ming China’’ (J. Goldstone); ‘‘Strategies of Class 
Formation: The Case of the Labor Movement in 
the Jewish Community of Palestine, 1918-1948” 
(M. Lissak); ‘Urban Patronage in Israel" (Y. 
Azmon); ‘‘Theories of Participatory Democracy 
and the Kibbutz” (M. Rosner and J. Blasi); and 
“Integration in Army and Nation: An Essay in 
Institutional Permeability” (E. Katz, et al). 

Fields of Offerings: Studies in Honor of Raphael 
Patai, ed. by Victor D. Sanua. Cranbury, NJ: 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 1983. A 
Herzl Press Publication. 327 pages. 20 pages in 
Hebrew. $28.50. A Festschrift in honor of the 
distinguished professor of Jewish folklore and my- 
thology, whose interests also include ethnology, 
cultural history, anthropology and the social psy- 
chology of Arabs and Jews in the Middle East. 
Essays of interest to specialists in the Middle East 
include: ‘‘Syrian Jews in New York Twenty Years 
ago” (W. Zenner); ‘‘The ‘Young Turks’ and Zion- 
ism" (J. Landau); ‘‘Herzl’s Diaries: A Case of 
Selectivity in Dealing with Historical Documents” 
(J. Nedava); ‘‘Israel: A View from Lebanon” (M. 
Ben-Horin); ‘‘Haim Arlozorov"' (S. Kling); "The 
Orthodox Bloc of Israel: The Early Years" (J. 
Adler); and ‘tA Jewish Childhood in Cairo" (V. 
Sanua). 

Yemenite Jews: A Photographic Essay, by Zion 
Mansour Ozeri. New York: Schocken Books, 
1985. xiv + 75 pages of black-and-white photo- 
graphs. $19.95. The son of a Jewish Yemeni black- 
smith who emigrated to Israel, the author sets out 
to portray ‘‘the last generation” of Yemeni Jews, 
noting that their particular values, culture and 
crafts are fast disappearing as they and their chil- 
dren assimilate into Israeli society. Ozeri’s photo- 
graphs include portraits of old and young, wed- 
dings, holiday celebrations, street life, and some of 
the contrasts and changes in the community today. 


MAGHRIB 


Jews in an Arab Land: Libya, 1835-1970, by Renzo 
de Felice, translated by Judith Roumani. Austin, 


TX: University of Texas Press, 1985. xii + 406 
pages. Notes. Index. $22.50. The long-awaited 
translation of de Felice's pioneering study of Jews 
in Libya. Reviewed in its original Italian in MEJ 
34:4:81, the book was described as ‘‘a master- 
piece," moving along ‘‘swiftly from a description 
of Libya, with its 60,000 strong Jewish community, 
under Ottoman rule, to the Italian occupation, from 
1911 to 1943, to the British occupation, and finally 
to independence" (p. 632). 

Testour ou la transformation des campagnes 
maghrebines, by Nicholas S. Hopkins. Tunis: 
Cérés Productions, 1983. Horizon Maghrébin. 159 
pages. Bibl. DT 1,900 paper. 


TURKEY, CYPRUS 


Minorities and Oppressive Rule in Turkey, by the 
Committee for Democratic Liberties in Turkey. 
Ankara, Turkey, 1985. 62 pages. Appends. n.p. 
paper. A short pamphlet that explores the trans- 
gressions against civil rights of minorities in Tur- 
key. 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


A History of Engineering in Classical and Medieval 
Times, by Donald Hill. London: Croom Helm, 
1985. 263 pages. Bibl. Index. $18.95. A broad study 
of the important technical, civil and mechanical 
engineering developments from 600 BC to 1450 
AD, this book is notable for its attention to early 
Islamic advances in hydroengineering and fine 
technology (instruments and clocks). An engineer 
and scholar of Arabic, the author was able to draw 
on Arabic manuscript sources and has included 52 
drawings and diagrams. 

War, Revolution and British Imperialism in Central 
Asia, by Frederick Stanwood. London: Ithaca 
Press, 1983. 261 pages. Map. Bibl. Index. £12.50. 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


American Arms Supermarket, by Michael T. Klare. 
Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 1984. xii + 
312 pages. Appends. Notes. Bibl. Index. $24.50 
cloth. $10.95 paper. The thesis of this book is that 
increasing American arms sales threaten global 
security and stability. Two chapters outline US 
arms sales policy in the Middle East, with a special 
emphasis on Iran under the Shah. Noting the high 
stakes for the US in the region, the author calls for 
“a rational, prudent policy” of arms sales which 
protects accessbility to Middle East petroleum 
supplies. 

Ethnic Groups, Congress, and American Foreign 
Policy: The Politics of the Turkish Arms Embargo, 
by Paul Y. Watanabe. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
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Press, 1984. Contributions in Political Science, No. 
116. xvi + 228 pages. Append. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$29.95. The author first discusses the impact of 
ethnic groups in general on the American foreign 
policy process, and then looks at a specific exam- 
ple—Greek-American objections to arms sales to 
Turkey—in which an ethnic group, through lobby- 
ing and activism, was able to affect foreign policy. 
Such ethnic activism, concludes the author, can be 
powerful enough to result in changes of Congres- 
sional attitudes, which in turn affect the policies of 
the executive branch. 

An Outstretched Arm: A History of the Jewish 
Colonization Association, by Theodore Norman. 
Boston and London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1985. xvi + 326 pages. Appends. Notes. Index. 
$32.00. This history of the privately-run Jewish 
Colonization Association documents the efforts of 
European Jewish philanthropists to aid Jews 
around the world to escape anti-Semitism by mi- 
grating to more hospitable lands. The emphasis is 
on the sociological goals of the JCA in resettling 
thousands of Jews in a variety of nations and 
helping them adapt to new cultural and ethnic 
settings. In many ways the book is also a biography 
of the JCA's founder and director, Baron Maurice 
de Hirsch. 

The Plot to Kill the Pope, by Paul Hezne. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1985. 241 pages. 
$4.50 paper. A polemical *'exposé" of the pur- 
ported Soviet plot to kill the pope. 

La politique extérieure de Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, 
ed. by Samy Cohen and Marie-Claude Smouts. 
Paris: Presses de la Fondation Nationale des Sci- 
ences Politiques, 1985. 436 pages. Index. 180 FF 
paper. This is a broad study of the foreign policy 
initiatives of the administration of Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing between 1974 and 1981, which outlines 
the motives behind ‘‘le giscardisme." Only two 
chapters address the Middle East specifically, dis- 
cussing Giscard's efforts to renew the Euro-Arab 
dialogue and reinforce France's ties with the ‘‘pays 
d'avenir" (Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the UAE), and 
his support for a Palestinian homeland. 

The Regionalization of Warfare: The Falkland/ 
Malvinas Islands, Lebanon, and the Iran-Iraq Con- 
flict, ed. by James Brown and William P. Snyder. 
New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1985. xi 
+ 291 pages. Contri. Index. $34.95 cloth. $14.95 
paper. Academics and civil servants outline the 
causes, social elements and global implications of 
three wars of 1982: the Falkland Islands crisis, the 
invasion of Lebanon, and the Iran-Iraq war. The 
essays give historical overviews and stress various 
common conclusions which can be drawn from 
each case, including the need for military profes- 
sionalism, the correlation between technology and 
training, the importance of military coordination, 
and the impact of public opinion on the govern- 
ment. The work also includes an analysis of the 
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impact of such regional conflicts on the relations 
between the US and the Soviet Union. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Aspects of Population Change and Development in 
Some African and Asian Countries. Cairo: Cairo 
Demographic Centre, 1984. Research Monograph 
Series, No. 9. 742 pages. $30.00 paper. Includes 29 
papers presented at the 1978, 1979 and 1980 annual 
seminars of the Cairo Demographic Centre. Di- 
vided into three sections: General Issues; Migra- 
tion and Labour Force; and Education Dynamics, 
the papers cover mostly non-Arab Asian and Afri- 
can countries. Middle East topics include: “The 
Role of Economic Development in Controlling 
Fertility in Egypt” (S. Hassan); ‘‘Implications of 
Internal Migration for Development in Egypt” (S. 
Hassan and S. Mobarek); ‘‘The Structure of the 
Labour Force in the Egyptian Economy up to the 
Year 2000” (S. El-Maksoud and M. Wahba); “The 
Palenstinian Woman: Her Role in the Labour 
Force and Her Educational Attainment" (I. 
Arafat); "Primary School Enrollment and Stu- 
dents’ Flow in Tunisia" (M. Ahmad and B. Ali); 
"Length of School Life in Jordan" (S. Hosain); 
“Population and Education in Iraq: Some Policy 
Implications” (M. El-Sayyid and A. Thamir); and 
“Educational Growth in Afghanistan: A Demo- 
graphic and Developmental Perspective” (M. Duza 
and M. Ayub). 

Determinants of Fertility in Some African and Asian 
Countries. Cairo: Cairo Demographic Centre, 1982. 
Research Monograph Series, No. 10. 698 pages. 
Append. $30.00 paper. The proceedings of the 1981 
annual seminar of the Cairo Demographic Centre, 
this 31-chapter volume is divided into five sections: 
General Issues, Egypt, Arab Countries, Africa, 
China, Asia, and Methodological Issues. Articles 
on Middle Eastern countries include: **Differential 
Age at Marriage and Fertility in Egypt’’ (S. Loza); 
“Regional Pattern of Differentials in Contraceptive 
Use in Egypt” (H. Sayed); ‘‘An Evaluation of the 
Impact of the Population and Development Pro- 
gram (PDP), Based on Data ftom the 1980 Contra- 
ceptive Prevalence Survey” (A. Khalifa and A. 
Way); and ‘‘Births Averted by Contraception in 
Tunisia in Recent Years” (B. Ali and M. Ahmad). 
Life-Table Analysis of Contraceptive Continuation 
in Rural Egypt, by Hussein Abdel-Aziz Sayed and 
Peter O. Way. Cairo: Cairo Demographic Centre, 
1985. Working Paper, No. 12. 20 pages. Tables, 
n.p. paper. 

Oil Supply Disruptions in the 1980s: An Economic 
Analysis, by Karim Pakravan. Stanford, CA: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1984. Hoover Inter- 
national Studies. xvii + 85 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $9.95 paper. 

Economic and Social Development in Qatar, by 
Zuhair Ahmed Nafi. London and Dover, NH: 


Frances Pinter, 1983, xii + 145 pages. Append. 
Bibl. Index. n.p. cloth. Written by the head of the 
Projects and Studies Division in the Economics 
Department of Qatar General Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, the book analyzes the economic and subse- 
quent social growth of Qatar since its emergence as 
a state in 1971. The author credits the exploitation 
of Qatar's vast oil and gas reserves with promoting 
advances in social services and industrial infra- 
structure. t 

The Population and Development Program in Egypt: 
A Problem in Program Impact Measurement, by H. 
Abdel-Aziz Sayed, J. Mayone Stycos, and Roger 
Avery. Cairo: Cairo Demographic Centre, 1984. 
Working Paper, No. 8. 26 pages. n.p. paper. 
Reflections on Recent Levels and Trends of Fertility 
and Mortality in Egypt, by B. Bucht and M. A. 
El-Badry Cairo: Cairo Demographic Centre, 1984. 
Working Paper, No. 9. 34 pages. References. n.p. 
paper. 

Studies in African and Asian Demography: CDC 
Annual Seminar, 1983. Cairo: Cairo Demographic 
Centre, 1984. Research Monograph Series, No. 12. 
732 pages. $30.00 paper. Includes 27 papers from 
the 12th annual seminar of the Cairo Demographic 
Centre. Chapters include: ‘‘Child Survival and 
Development: Efforts in Egypt" (H. Shanawany); 
**Has Age at Marriage Increased in Rural Egypt?" 
(M. Ibrahim); “Life Time Migration to the More 
Developed Areas in Egypt: A Regression Analysis 
of 1976 Census Data” (A. Saifelnasr); and ‘‘Model 
Life Tables for Gulf Countries" (H. Abou- 
Gamrah). 

Al-Tabagat al-’ijtima‘iya fi'l-buldàn al-‘arabiya: 
Ijtima‘ wa siyyasa, by Ayád al-Barghütht. Jerusa- 
lem: Arab Studies Society, 1985. 134 pages. Bibl. 
n.p. paper. An attempt to apply Western concepts 
of class, such as ‘‘bourgeoisie,’’ ‘‘petit bourgeoi- 
sie," ‘‘intelligentsia,’’ ‘‘peasant,’’ and '*working 
class” to Arab societies. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION SCIENCE 


The Biting Falsehood: A Study of Islam and Western 
Thought, by Abdullah D. London: Ta-Ha Publish- 
ers, 1984. 291 pages. Refs. £6.50 paper. A condem- 
nation of ‘‘American Capitalism’? and ‘‘Marxist 
Czarism of Russia” as the main forms of ‘‘false- 
hood" with which Islam must do battle today. 
Utilizes Islamic history and sayings from the 
Qur'àn and the hadith to demonstrate that Islam is 
the answer to the problems of the modern world. 
Islam: Legacy of the Past, Challenge of the Future, 
by Don Peretz, Richard U. Moench and Safia K. 
Mohsen. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1984. A 
North River Press book. 134 pages. Notes. $12.95. 
Perspectives of Civilization, by Muhammad A. J. 
Beg. Malaysia: University of Malaya Press, 1985. 
Islamic Civilization Series. 100 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$3.00 paper. A comparison of Japanese, Islamic, 


Muslim women’s, and Freudian ‘‘perspectives on 
civilization." 

The World of Islam, by T. B. Irving. Brattleboro, 
VT: Amana Books, 1984. viii + 200 pages. $9.95 
paper. This broad historical account outlines the 
growth of Islam from its beginnings up to the 
present day, and emphasizes the economic, cul- 
tural and religious impact of the Muslim world on 
the history of the West. Written by an American 
Muslim and Islamic scholar, the work stresses the 
need to understand the values and morals of this 
ancient and expanding faith. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


Bandaracháh, by Tayeb Salih, translated by Anne 
Wade Minkowski. Paris: Sinbad, 1985. La 
Bibliothéque arabe: Littératures. 216 pages. FF 
98.00 paper. A French translation of the Sudanese 
novelist’s 1970 novel about the relationship be- 
tween a grandfather and his grandson. 

Les chants intérieurs: Poèmes d'autrefois et 
d'aujourd'hui, by Antoine Karamé. Québec: Edi- 
tions Naaman, 1984. 93 pages. Table of Contents. 
n.p. paper. Poems by the Lebanese-Canadian 
writer and poet, which examine the sometimes 
harsh contrasts of human existence. 

Fabled Cities, Princes and Jinn from Arab Myths 
and Legends, by Khairat Al-Saleh and Rashad N. 
Salim. New York: Schocken Books, 1985. 132 
pages. Index. $15.95. This vividly and beautifully 
illustrated book outlines the tradition and mythical 
beliefs, as told in Arabic fables, of the ancient Arab 
world and the Classical Age of Islam. The text 
provides the historical background for pre-Islamic 
tales about major gods and idols, as well as for 
better-known stories from the life of the Prophet 
and the Arabian Nights. 

Ibn Mangli: “De la chasse", tr. by François Viré. 
Paris: Sindbad, 1984. La Bibliothéque Arabe: Les 
Classiques. 301 pages. Notes. Indices. FF 150.00 
paper. A comprehensively annotated version of 
Ibn Mangli's treatise, which recounts every detail 
of the art and technique of hunting in the desert in 
the 14th century. Topics include equestrian art, 
care and use of weapons, different kinds of hunting 
dogs, and the habits and names of animals of prey, 
as well as the ‘‘divine rules" which apply to 
hunting. Only one original manuscript of this work 
survives, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, France. 
Introduction to Qur'anic Script, by Syed Barakat 
Ahmad. London: Curzon Press, 1985. xi + 172° 
pages. appends. £10.50. A 30-lesson course teach- 
ing Arabic script and the correct reading of the 
Qur'àn, illustrated with examples of calligraphy. 
Includes transliteration of practice texts, and notes 
explaining Urdu and Persian adaptations of Arabic 
script. Some grammar is included, but the book is 
mostly aimed at those who wish to read the Qur’an 
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aloud, correctly, without fully knowledge of Ara- 
bic. 

Persian Etching Designs, by Mehry Motamen Reid. 
Owings Mills, MD: Stemmer House Publishers, 
1985. 48 pages. $3.50 paper. A book of black-and- 
white illustrations of Persian etching/engraving de- 
signs made up of motifs usually seen on silver, 
gold, brass, steel and zinc objets d'art, such as 
trays, silverware, samovars, etc. A brief, general 
introduction describes the evolution of engraving 
in Iran and the relationship of these designs to 
ancient Persian motifs. 

A Wife for my Son, by Ali Ghalem, translated by G. 
Kazolias. London: Zed Press, and Chicago: Ban- 
ner Press, 1984. 211 pages. $5.95 paper. This 
award-winning novel (later a film) by the well- 
known Algerian filmmaker, tells the simple story of 
a very young woman forced to marry a man she 
does not know; her subsequent unhappiness re- 
flects the frustration of women in contemporary 
Algeria and in much of the world today. Ghalem 
writes with great sensitivity, and expresses sympa- 
thy for men as well as women caught in unfulfilling 
social structures. This sad, provocative story is 
well served in its English translation. 


LAW 


Insurance in an Islamic Economy, by Muhammad 
Nejatullah Siddiqi. Leicester, UK: The Islamic 
Foundation, 1985. 74 pages. Index. £5.50 cloth. 
£2.00 paper. This book discusses the idea of insur- 
ance in an Islamic community. The author, a 
professor of economics, believes that the practice 
of insurance should be reorganized in accordance 
with Islamic principles and integrated into the 
modern Islamic economy. A brief scheme for this 
integration is included. 

Partnership and Profit-Sharing in Islamic Law, by 
Muhammad Najatullah Siddiqi. Leicester, UK: 
The Islamic Foundation, 1985. 111 pages. Refs. 
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Index. £6.50 cloth. £2.45 paper. This text goes back 
to the original Islamic sources in the Qur’an regard- 
ing finance and business partnerships (Mudàraba) 
in order to familiarize Western economists with the 
legal framework supporting ‘‘Islamic economics." 
The book also discusses the network of rights, 
obligations and liabilities of business partners in an 
Islamic economy. 

The Trade Marks Law of Saudi Arabia: Council of 
Ministers Resolution No. 75, dated 13.44.1404; and 
Ministerial Order No. 94 or 5.8.1404, Implementing 
Regulations to Trade Marks Law, translated by 
N. H. Karam. London: Graham and Trotman, 
1985. 36 pages. $43.00 paper. This translation gives 
English-speaking businessmen and women access 
to the comprehensive law covering commercial 
rights in Saudi Arabia. The new law provides a 
register of trademarks with full legal backing, and 
establishes a committee for grievances, procedures 
for registering trademarks, and rules covering pen- 
alties, compensation, and confiscation of goods. 
An appendix describes classes of goods and serv- 
ices, based on international standards. 


NEW JOURNALS 


Al-Mar’a al-‘Arabiya is a new biannual Arabic 
journal dealing with specialized, scientific research 
on Arab women. For more information, write The 
General Secretariat, General Arab Women Feder- 
ation, Al-Maghrib Street, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Journal of the Society for Armenian Studies is a new 
journal whose purposes are the publication and 
dissemination of original scholarship in Armenian 
studies and related fields. It will publish articles on 
ancient and modern Armenian history, art, litera- 
ture, language and social sciences, and it will 
appear once a year. Subscriptions are $15.00/year. 
For more information, write to the Editor, Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Languages and Cultures, 
University of California, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 


Bibliography of 


Periodical Literature 


PREPARED BY THE STAFF OF THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


With contributions from: William I. 
Hitchcock, Jacob M. Landau, Claire C. 
Pettengill. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to 
present a selective listing of periodical mate- 
rial dealing with the Middle East since the 
rise of Islam. In order to avoid unwarranted 
duplication of bibliographies already dealing 
with certain aspects and portions of the area, 
the material included will cover North Africa 
and Muslim Spain, the Arab World, the State 
of Israel, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states 
of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan and Turkestan. An attempt is made to 
survey all periodicals of importance in these 
fields. The ancient Near East and Byzantium 
are excluded. 


It would be appreciated if authors of arti- 
cles appropriate to the Bibliography would 
send reprints or notices of such articles to: 
Bibliography Editor, THE MIDDLE EAST 
JOURNAL, 1761 N Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


The list of periodicals reviewed will be 
published annually in the Autumn issue. 
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66726 "Special report: Islamic Republic of Paki- 
stan." J. Defense & Diplomacy 3, no. 4 (Ap '85) 
28-37. 

66727  ''Turkey: Those other Middle Eastern- 
ers." Mid. East Executive Rep. 8, no. 6 (1985) 9, 
19-22. 

66728 FRANCONIE, P. “A ride to Arabia." 
ARAMCO World Mag. 36, no. 2 (Mr-Ap '85) 
24-32. 

66729 LI, Z. “A brief introduction to Middle 
Eastern studies in China." British Soc. for Mid. 
East. Stud. B. 11, no. 2 (1984) 172-5. 


DOCUMENTS 


66730 ‘‘The charter of the Arab League, Cairo, 22 
March 1945." (In Arabic). Shu'ün 'Arabiya, no. 41 
(Mr '85) 426-30. 
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Communications 


The JoURNAL welcomes comments from its 
readers. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and bear the full name 
and address of the writers. A selection of 
those received will be published periodically 
in these columns. In addition to letters of 
comment on previous articles, communica- 
tions on other information of interest will be 
printed as space is available. 


To the Editor: 

In September 1984, a small Chicago 
newsweekly, In These Times, published a 
several thousand word article which reported 
my findings on Joan Peters's book, From 
Time Immemorial. Briefly, I concluded that 
Peters had mangled the entire documentary 
record used to substantiate her ‘‘thesis’’ on 
massive Arab immigration into Palestine and 
falsified and concealed crucial data in her 
demographic ''study" of Arab population 
movements within Palestine. À copy of the 
review was apparently brought to your atten- 
tion. In December 1984, I completed and 
forwarded to you a much longer version of 
the ITT piece, in which I more fully (but still 
far from exhaustively) documented my two 
earlier allegations and added a third, namely, 
that Peters had plagiarized several pages 
from and old and rather ludicrous Zionist 
apologia, Ernst Frankenstein's Justice for my 
People (1942). 

Inasmuch as all of the above documenta- 
tion has been in your possession for the past 
five months, the Joel Migdal review is, to say 
the least, perplexing. Migdal evidently chose 
to skirt the crucial —and, to my mind, only— 
question prompted by Peters's text: Is it a 
hoax? 

(1) Migdal begins by excerpting a passage 
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from Peters's text which, he observes, re- 
flects its ‘‘tone and substance." The obser- 
vation is, in fact, apt but for a reason which 
Migdal passes over in silence: the quotation 
Peters imputes to Hope Simpson in the para- 
graph Migdal excerpts (and, I would add, on 
eighteen other occasions in her book) is a 
fake—Hope Simpson never said any such 
thing. Wouldn't it have been proper to bring 
to the reader's attention that precisely in the 
passage cited as indicative of Peters’s ‘‘tone 
and substance," the evidence she adduces is 
falsified? 

(2) Migdal notes that Peters’s book has 
"*aroused a storm of controversy.” This fact 
will certainly come as news to the 99.995 of 
your readership that presumably does not 
subscribe to ITT. For, aside from my review 
(and a piece that appeared in the Journal of 
Palestine Studies), nothing substantively crit- 
ical of Peters's book has appeared in the U.S. 
Quite the contrary, the publication of From 
Time Immemorial was greeted with virtually 
unanimous and unqualified praise. But, let us 
assume that Migdal was referring to my 
piece. Isn't it pertinent to inform readers 
about the exact nature of the ‘‘contro- 
versy’’—namely, copiously documented and 
thus far unchallenged allegations that Peters 
falsified documents, faked numbers and pla- 
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giarized a tenth-rate propaganda tract? 

(3) Migdal repeats without qualification 
Peters's assertion that her book is the result 
of ‘‘seven years of research" (elsewhere: 
“voluminous research” and ‘‘[an] unrelent- 
ing search for evidence”), thus lending cred- 
ibility to her enterprise. Why does Migdal 
credit this particular piece of agitprop when 
every one of her claims that can be checked 
(e.g., that she started out pro-Palestinian) 
proves on inspection to be a blatant false- 
hood? Especially in light of the extensive 
evidence of plagiarism, I should think a con- 
vincing case can be made that much of the 
book was simply pieced together from a few 
score apologetic secondary ‘‘sources.”’ 

(4) Migdal’s treatment of Peters’s demo- 
graphic ‘‘argument’’ is remarkable for its 
omissions: a) Migdal reports without com- 
ment Peters’s allegation that the ratio of 
Arabs to Jews in the ‘‘Jewish-settled areas" 
of Palestine was 2:1 or 12:1 at the turn of the 
century. Peters does indeed make such a 
claim but does her data support it? Peters 
identifies the ‘‘Jewish-settled areas" as 
“what is now Israel.” Turning to the charts 
she herself assembles in the back of the book, 
we learn that there were 218,000 Arabs in 
these ‘‘Jewish-settled areas" in 1893 and 
60,000 Jews. Even allowing for the absurd 
figure she cites for the Jewish population 
(fully six-fold greater than that of every rep- 
utable demographer, e.g., Justin McCarthy 
and Kemal Karpat), we still get a ratio of 
218,000 to 60,000 or roughly 3% to 1. Surely 
it would have been useful to inform readers 
that Peters's own data as presented in her 
appendices contradicts her textual conclu- 
sions, b) according to Migdal, Peters claims 
that ‘‘at least 170,000 Arabs in Jewish-settled 
areas in 1947 were recent arrivals, who can- 
not be considered Palestinians or refugees.” 
First of all, she purports nothing of the sort. 
The 170,000 figure in Peters's text refers to 
Palestinian Arabs who allegedly ‘‘in-migrat- 
ed" from the West Bank-Gaza region into the 
*Jewish-settled areas" between 1893 and 
1947. Her various ‘‘estimates’’ for illegal 
Arab immigration range from ''at least" 
200,000 to roughly 4,000,000 (!). But, more 
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significantly, the ‘‘arguments’’ Peters mounts 
to justify her extraordinary ''estimates" for 
Arab immigration and in-migration contradict 
each other and also contradict the data she 
assembles in her appendices. Migdal has not 
a word to say about this conclusive internal 
evidence that Peters's demographics" are 
sheer fantasy—and fraud. 

(5) Migdal writes that Peters’s ‘‘evidence 
[often] rests on the frailest of reeds,” this 
allegedly because ‘‘She is so immersed in 
detail that she cannot differentiate among her 
‘facts.’ " In actuality, Peters's "evidence" 
rests on no reed; it is fabricated whole cloth. 
Such is not only my opinion but also that of, 
e.g., Prof. Albert Hourani, who, in a personal 
letter to me, confirmed my own extraordinary 
experience—every quotation checked was 
"wrong in one way or another." I would 
suggest that this '*shortcoming" owes less to 
Peters’s ‘‘immersf[ion] in detail" and more to 
her frenetic attempt to prove an unprovable, 
ugly and absurd *'thesis"—i.e., that the Pal- 
estinian people are a fiction. Migdal writes 
that Arieh Avneri's work ‘‘confirm[s] some 
of the trends identified by Peters.’’ Putting 
aside Migdal's manifest lack of competence 
to judge in these matters, I would simply note 
that Peters didn't ‘‘identify’’ trends. She con- 
jured them up and then indulged in colossal 
fakery to substantiate them. 

That so many prominent scholars, includ- 
ing Barbara Tuchman, Luci Dawidowicz, 
Ronald Sanders, Daniel Pipes, Jehuda 
Reinharz, and Raphael Patai (who sat on the 
panel that awarded Peters the Jewish Book 
Council prize) credited this ‘‘ludicrous and 
worthless book’’ (Albert Hourani in his 
March 3 Observer review), is certainly food 
for thought, as is the presence of such names 
as Bernard Lewis, Elie Kedourie and Walter 
Laqueur on the acknowledgements page of 
From Time Immemorial. 

—NORMAN G. FINKELSTEIN 
New York, NY 


To the Editor: 

While I am delighted by Professor Robert 
Fernea's praise of my book The House of Si 
Abd Allah: the Oral History of a Moroecan 


Family in his review that appeared in the 
Spring 1985 issue of The Middle East Jour- 
nal, I would like to respond briefly to some of 
his more critical observations. 

Professor Fernea notes that ‘‘when taken 
out of context," some of the statements by 
the book's two narrators, especially the ‘‘fun- 
damentalist'" peddler al-Hajj Muhammad, 
"may only strengthen negative stereotypes in 
the minds of Western readers and probably 
will annoy many Moroccans" (p. 359). I 
admit that there is this danger. But I am sure 
Professor Fernea would agree that it would 
have been dishonest to have deleted all of 
al-Hajj Muhammad's comments about Jews, 
Christians and women in order to convey the 
false impression that Moroccan peddlers do 
not have ‘‘negative stereotypes" of their 
own. 

Professor Fernea states that the book's 
57-page introduction ‘‘concentrates on the 
author’s disagreement with Clifford Geertz’s 
view of Moroccan Islam." But only three 
pages of the introduction are concerned with 
criticizing Geertz’s work. And in the intro- 
duction I stress that no matter how critical I 
may be of what Geertz actually does, my 
basic goals are similar to his. That is to say 
that I am interested in trying to understand 
how history is understood by those who live 
it and the various reasons (both social and 
cultural) why those who live it understand it 
as they do. 

Professor Fernea complains that ‘‘in this 
narrative there is no one asking questions" 
(p. 360). This relates to his reference to 
"interviews" in the first paragraph of his 
review. I should have made clear in the 
preface that not a word in the book derives 
from *'interviews." Most of al-Hajj Muham- 
mad's narrative was recorded as he and I sat 
alone in the "study" of the apartment in 
Tangier where my wife and children and I 
lived for 15 of the 18 months we were in 
northwestern Morocco. I simply asked him to 
talk about his life and relatives. And he would 
do so for hours on end, without any questions 
from me—except when I asked him to repeat 
or glarify a statement I did not understand. 


And most of Fatima Zohra's narrative was 
recorded in this way also, in the U.S. as well 
as in Morocco, except that in her case I never 
used a tape recorder, only pen and paper. I 
also supplemented the narratives obtained in 
this way with statements I heard both narra- 
tors make during the course of everyday life, 
as well as with statements that Fatima Zohra 
told me she had heard al-Hajj Muhammad 
say. 

Professor Fernea does correctly emphasize 
that I should have discussed more fully my 
own role in the process of constructing the 
oral history. But as I note in the preface, 
Fatima Zohra, the second narrator, has in- 
sisted that the social context in which the - 
book emerged not be discussed in print be- 
cause she feels that any such discussion 
could cause her and her relatives serious 
problems. 

With respect to Professor Fernea's desire 
for more analysis, I am presently writing a 
book in which I elaborate on and revise some 
of the analysis in the introduction of The 
House of Si Abd Allah—with particular atten- 
tion to the appeal of Islamic ‘‘fundamental- 
ism." 

In short, while I concede the validity of 
some of Professor Fernea's criticism, certain 
problems he notes were beyond my control 
and others will be addressed in my book in 
progress. 

—HENRY MUNSON, JR. 
University of Maine, Orono 


To the Editor: 

As I read over the recent MEJ in which my 
review of Robert O. Freedman's The Middle 
East since Camp David appears, one change 
that was made in it seemed inappropriate. 
That appears on page 420, last paragraph, 
second line (“the Ramadan war"). I can't 
find a copy of my original review, but I am 
sure I did not use Ramadan war. If anything 
the October 1973 war has been referred to as 
the Yom Kippur war, but I prefer October 
1973 war. 

—ELAINE C. HAGOPIAN 

Professor of Sociology, Simmons College 

Boston, MA 
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Burgat, Francois, and Nancy, Michel, Les villages 
socialistes de la révolution agraire algérienne, 
1972-1982, reviewed, 139—141. 

Burgon, Dean, 277 

Burns, William J., Economic Aid and American 
Policy toward Egypt, 1955—1981, reviewed, 
(401)-(403). 

Burrowes, Robert D., “The Yemen Arab Republic 
and the Ali Abdallah Salih Regime: 1978-1984,” 
Q87)-(316). 
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Cairo, 7-26, 279, (231)-(49, 717; Governor of, 
(245) 

Cairo Conservation Agency, (245)-(6) 

Calp, Necdet, 75, 77, 78, 83 

Cambodia, 782 

Camp David accords, 232, 237, 240, 329, (248), 
(264), (321), (323), (331), (337), (339), 706, 711, 726, 
727, 730, 734, 735, 738, 743, 765 

Can Pakistan Survive? The Death of a State, by Tariq 
Ali, noted, 394—395. 

Cana‘an, Ghazi, (280), (286) 

Canfield, Robert L., and Shahrani, Nazif M. (eds.), 
Revolutions and Rebellions in Afghanistan: An- 
thropological Perspectives, reviewed, (400)-(401). 
Cantori, Louis J., and Harik, Diya (eds.), Local 
Politics and Development in the Middle East, 
reviewed, 391-392. 

Cape Bon, 38 

Capitalism and Class in the Middle East: Theories of 
Social Change and Economic Development, by Bryan 
S. Turner, reviewed, 850-51. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, (340) 
Carré, Olivier, Mystique et politique: Lecture 
révolutionnaire du Coran par Sayyid Qutb, Frére 
musulman radical, reviewed, 868-69. 

Carter, Jimmy, 705 

Carter Administration, (299), 704, 705, 712 

Carter Doctrine, 751 

The Casablanca Connection: French Colonial Policy, 
1936-1943, by William A. Hoisington, reviewed, 
(410)-411). 

Catholic Church, 316-31 

Caught in the Middle East: Japan’s Diplomacy in 
Transition, by Michael M. Yoshitsu, noted, 
188—189. 

CENTO, 763 

Chad, 46, 745 

Chafets, Ze'ev, Double Vision: How the Press 
Distorts America's View of the Middle East, re- 
viewed, (418)-(419). 

Chaliand, Gerard, and Ternon, Yves, The Arme- 
nians: From Genocide to Resistance, noted, 
187-188. 

The Changing Structure of the World Oil Industry, 
ed. by David Hawdon, reviewed, 863-65. 
Chatilla, 89 

Chernenko, Konstantin, 736, 738, 740, 741 

Child and Mother Welfare Society, Bahrain, 266 
China, 745, 747, 754, 787, 793, 794 

Christians, 326, 327, 328, 330, 331, (270), (271), 
(274), (275), (278), (280), (283), (285), (286) 
Christie, Agatha, 280 

Cigar, Norman, ''South Yemen and the USSR: 
Prospects for the Relationship,” 775—795. 

Citadel, (233), (235), (242), (244) 

Cities and Trade: Consul Abbott on the Economy and 
Society of Iran, 1847-1866, ed. and introduced by 
Abbas Amanat, reviewed, 164. 

Citizens Rights Movement (CRM), 93, 96, 100 
**Civii-Military Relations in the Third Turkish Re- 
public," by John H. McFadden, 69-85. " 
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The Claim of Dispossession: Jewish Land Settlement 
and the Arabs, by Arieh L. Avneri, reviewed, 
376-379. 

Clarity, James F., (329) 

Cockburn, Alexander, (327), (328) 

Cobban, Helena, The Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation: People, Power, and Politics, re- 
viewed, 145-146. 

Cohen, Amnon, Jewish Life Under Islam: Jerusa- 
lem in the Sixteenth Century, reviewed, 166-167; 
and Baer, Gabriel (eds.), Egypt and Palestine: A 
Millenium of Association (868-1948), reviewed, 
856-57. 

Cohen, Bernard C., (317)-(8) 

Cohen, Tzion, 296 : 

Cohen-Orgad, Yigal, 94 

Columbia Journalism Review, (322), (327) 
COMECON, 778 

Commercial Law in the Gulf States: The Islamic Legal 
Tradition, by Noel J. Coulson, reviewed, 875-76. 
Committee for the Conservation of the Monuments 
of Arab Art, (235), (245) 

Commodore Hotel, (326) 

Common Market, 32 

Les communautés confessionnelles du Liban, by Luc- 
Henri de Bar, reviewed, 147-148. 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), 740, 
780 

Confederation of Yemeni Development Associations, 
(300) 

Confederation of Democratic Yemeni Unions of 
(INID), 780 

Connaissances du Maghreb: Sciences sociales et 
colonisation, ed. by Jean-Claude Vatin, reviewed, 
(411)-(412). 

The Conquest of the Sahara, by Douglas Porch, 
reviewed, (424). 

Conrad, Lawrence I. (ed. and tr.), Duri, A. A., The 
Rise of Historical Writing Among the Arabs, re- 
viewed, 860—61. 

Contemporary Arab Political Thought, ed. by 
Anouar Abdel-Malek, reviewed, (416)-(418). 
Contemporary Yemen: Politics and Historical Back- 
ground, ed. by B. R. Pridham, reviewed, 829-30. 
Coptic Museum, (242), (244) 

Cordesman, Anthony H., The Gulf and the Search 
for Strategic Stability: Saudi Arabia. The Military 
Balance in the Gulf, and Trends in the Arab-Israeli 
Military Balance, reviewed, 368—370. 

Coulson, Noel J., Commercial Law in the Guif 
States: The Islamic Tradition, reviewed, 875—76. 
Covering Islam, (317), (336) 

Cowhey, Peter F., The Problems of Plenty: Energy 
Policy and International Politics, reviewed, 
863-65. 
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Crabbs, Jr., Jack A., The Writing of History in 
Nineteenth-Century Egypt: A Study in National 
Transformation, noted, 882-883. 

Critical Perspectives on Modern Persian Literature, 
ed. by Thomas M. Ricks, reviewed, (436)-(437). 
Cross-Currents in Israeli Culture and Politics, ed. by 
Myron J. Aronoff, noted, 880. 

Crusades, 717 

Cuba, 761, 778, 780, 787, 794 

Czechoslovakia, 689, 748, 749, 755, 757, 762 


Dadda 'Atta and His Forty Grandsons: The Socio- 
Political Organization of the Ait ‘Atta of Southern 
Morocco, by David Hart, reviewed 356—357. 

Dahl, Robert A., 70 

Dahr al Baidar road, (286) 

Daly, M. W. (ed.), The Road to Shaykhan: The 
Letters of General William Hicks Pasha Written 
during the Sennar and Kordofan Campaigns, 1883, 
noted, 195. 

Damascus, 247, 248, 249, 250, 252, 253, 254, 279, 
285, (245), (284), 700, 717 

Dann, Uriel, Studies in the History of Transjordan, 
1920-1949: The Making of a State, reviewed, 
353-354. 

Darb al-Ahmar, (236), (244) 

Darb al-Qirmiz, (243) 

Darius, Robert G., et al., Gulf Security into the 
1980s: Perceptual and Strategic Dimensions, re- 
viewed, (403)-(405). 

Daudet, Leon, (334) 

Daugherty, David, (321) 

Dayan, Moshe, 329 

al-Dayr, 283 

de Bar, Luc-Henri, Les communautes confession- 
nelles du Liban, reviewed, 147-148. 

de Bruijn, J. T. P., Of Piety and Poetry: The 
Interaction of Religion and Literature in the Life 
and Words of Hakim Saná'i of Ghazna, noted, 194. 
de Gaulle, Charles, (321), (323) 

Defense Companies, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 255 
Demirel, Süleiman, 75 

Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
742 

Democratic Front for Peace and Equality (DFPE), 
91, 93, 98, 99 

Democratic Movement for Change (DMC), 93 
Denffer, Ahmad von, 'Ulum al-Qu'ran: An Intro- 
duction to the Sciences of the Qu'ran, noted, 398. 
Desert Highway, 279 

Dessouki, Ali E. Hillal, and Korany, Bahgat (eds.), 
The Foreign Policies of Arab States, reviewed, 
851-52. 

Destourian Socialist Party, 27, 34, 36, 40, 44 
Destourianism, 33 

Deutsche Roman im arabischen Orient, by Abdo 
Abboud, reviewed, 869-871. 

Le développement industriel de l'Irak, by Makram 
Sader, reviewed, 388—389. 
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Développement sans croissance: L'expérience des 
économies pétrolières du Tiers-Monde, by Abdel 
Kader Sid Ahmed, reviewed, 388—389. 

Dhofar, 754 

Diab, Ahmad, 257 

Diego Garcia, 781 

Dietl, Wilhelm, Humphreys, Martha (tr.), Holy 
War, reviewed, 865-66. 

Dimona, 97 

Divon, Shmuel, 311-2 

Dobrynin, Anatoly, 693, 694, 696, 698 
Don-Yehiya, Eliezer, and Liebman, Charles, Reli- 
gion and Politics in Israel, reviewed, (408)-(410). 
Double Vision: How the Press Distorts America's View 
of the Middle East, by Ze'ev Chafets, reviewed, 
(418)-4419). 

Dowty, Alan, Middle East Crisis: U.S. Decision- 
Making in 1958, 1970 and 1973, reviewed, 852-53. 
Dror, Yehezkial, 100 

Druze, 99, (279) 

Drysdale, Alasdair, ‘‘The Succession Question in 
Syria," 246-257. 

Dubah, Ali, 248, 249, 256 

Dumayr, 758 

Duri, A. A., Conrad, Lawrence I. (ed. and tr.), The 
Rise of Historical Writing Among the Arabs, re- 
viewed, 860-61. 


East Asia, 745 

East Beirut, (273), (274), (275), (280) 

East Germans, 761, 778, 779 

East Jerusalem, 234, 241, (254), 713 

Eastern Europe, 747, 754, 756, 758, 777-8, 779, 780 
Eban, Abba, 326 

Al-Ebraheem, Hassan Ali, Kuwait and the Gulf: 
Small States and the International System, noted, 
190-191. 

Economic Aid and American Policy toward Egypt, 
1955-1981, by William J. Burns, reviewed, 
(401)-(403). 

The Economics of the Arabian Gulf: A Statistical 
Source Book, by Atif Kubursi, reviewed, 861-62. 
The Economics of Peacemaking: Focus on the 
Egyptian-Israeli Situation, by Ruth Arad et al., 
reviewed, 162. 

The Economics of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, by 
Fawzi A. Gharaibeh, reviewed, 854—55. 
L'Economie marocain: Bilan d'une décennie, 
1970—1980, by Habib El Malka, reviewed, 136-138. 
Ede, David, et al., Guide to Islam, noted, 189. 
Efrat, Elisha, Urbanization in Israel, noted, (444). 
Egypt, 49, 232, 233, 235, 236, 281, 283, 287, 293, 
329 (247), Q61), (316), (339), 689—709 passim, 711, 
713, 714, 716, 718, 719, 721, 722, 727, 728, 733, 734, 
735, 737-8, 741, 743, 748-51 passim, 755-7, 758, 
762, 767, 768, 769, 772, 715, 786, 793; Ministry of 
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Awgaf, (245); Ministry of Culture, (235), Ministry 
of Industry, (345), (346), Ministry of Social Affairs, 
(345); Articles: ‘‘Apathy, Values, Incentives and 
Development: The Case of the Egyptian Bureauc- 
racy," by Ali Leila, El Sayed Yassin and Monte 
Palmer, (341)-(361); "Islamic Cairo: Endangered 
Legacy," by Caroline Williams, (231)-(246); ''Liv- 
ing Conditions among Cairo's Poor: À View from 
Below," by Unni Wikan, 7-26; Books on, listed: 
199, 201, 399, 403, 404, (446), (447), 886, 888, 889; 
Books on, noted: 193, 397, 398, (440), 882-3; Books 
on, reviewed: 130-133, 162, 167-168, 171-172, 
174—175, (401)-403), 856-857, 858-860, 872-873. 
Egypt and Palestine: A Millenium of Association 
(868-1948), ed. by Amnon Cohen and Gabriel 
Baer, reviewed, 856-57. 

Egyptian Antiquities Organization (EAO), (235), 
(241), (242), Q43)-(4), (245) 

Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty of 1979, (262), (263), 
(269), 708, 726, 727 

Egyptian Society of Friends of Egyptian Antiquities, 
(241) 

Egyptian-Soviet Friendship Treaty, 705 

Egypt’s Economic Potential, ed. by Roberto Aliboni 
et al., noted, (440). 

Eickelman, Christine, Women and Community in 
Oman, reviewed, 876-77. 

Ein Shams University, (345) 

Eisendrath, Charles R., (324) 

Eisenhower Administration, 690 

Eisenhower Doctrine, 690 

Eitan, Rafael, 93, 233 

Elbashier, A. B. M., and Nicholls, J. R., Export 
Marketing to the Arab World: The Importance of 
Cultural Differences, noted, 395. 

Elian, Lova, 90, 95 

The Emergence of a New Lebanon: Fantasy or Real- 
ity?, ed. by Edward E. Azar, reviewed, 842-43. 
Emerson, Steven, The American House of Saud: 
The Secret Petrodollar Connection, reviewed, 
847-49. 

EMUNAH (Faith), 90 

Englund, Steven, (322) 

Entezam, Abdullah, 313 

“Eretz Israel Office,” 294, 304 

Ermin, Leon, Muslims in the Soviet Union, re- 
viewed, (431)-(433). 

Ernst, Carl W., Words of Ecstasy in Sufism, re- 
viewed, 869. 

L'Errance et Vitinéraire: Lecture du roman 
maghrébin de langue française, by Jacques 
Madelain, reviewed, (438)-(439). 

Esenbel, Melih, 75 

Esener, Ali Fethi, 75 

Eshkol, Levi, 324 

Esposito, John L., Islam and Politics, reviewed, 
(429430). 

Ethiopia, (314), 721, 733, 755, 772 

Etzion Bloc, 232 e. 


European Foreign Policy-Making and the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict, ed. by David Allen and Alfred 
Pijpers, reviewed, 855-56. 

Evren, Kenan, 69, 70, 73, 75, 78, 84, 85 

Export Marketing to the Arab World: The Importance 
of Cultural Differences, by A. B. M. Elbashier and 
J. R. Nicholls, noted, 395. 


Fahd, Crown Prince, 704 

Fahd Plan, (331), (337), 728 

Faisal, King, 259 

Falk, Gloria H., ‘‘Israeli Public Opinion: Looking 
toward a Palestinian Solution," (247)-(269). 
Fallakat, Hani, 282 

Families in Politics: Damascene Factions and Estates 
of the 18th and 19th Centuries, by Linda Schatkow- 
ski Schilcher, reviewed, 843-44. 

Family in Contemporary Egypt, by Andrea B. Rugh, 
reviewed, 130-131 

Farah, Madelain, Marriage and Sexuality in Islam: 
A Translation of al-Ghazali’s Book on the Etiquette 
of Marriage from the Ihya', reviewed, (432){433). 
Farid, Abdel Majid (ed.), The Red Sea: Prospects 
for Stability, reviewed, 129-130 

Faroqhi, Suraiya, Towns and Townsmen of Otto- 
man Anatolia: Trade, Crafts and Food Production 
in an Urban Setting, 1520-1650, reviewed, 
385—386. 

Fath, 723, 765 

Fathy, Hasan, (241) 

Fatima Khatun, Mausoleum of, (239) 

Fatima, Shaykha, 273 

Fatimid dynasty, (232), (241), 242), (243) 

Fauvet, Jacques, (321) 

Fayyad, Shafiq, 248, 249, 250, 252, 256 

Federalist Papers, 70 

Feldman, Lily Gardner, The Special Relationship 
between West Germany and Israel, reviewed, 
836-37. 

Felici, Msgr. Angelo, 324 

Fernea, Elizabeth Warnock, (ed.), Women and the 
Family in the Middle East: New Voices of Change, 
reviewed, 877-79. 

Ferrari, Silvio, *'The Vatican, Israel and the Jeru- 
salem Question (1943-1984), 316—331. 

Fertile Crescent, 688 

Fez plan, (324), (331), (337), 728 

Field, Michael, The Merchants: The Big Business 
Families of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf States, 
reviewed, 830-31. 

Le Figaro, (334) 

Fighting Armies: Antagonists in the Middle East, A 
Combat Assessment, ed. by Richard A. Gabriel, 
reviewed, 367—368. 
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Findlay, Allan, and Lawless, Richard (eds.), North 

Africa: Contemporary Politics and Economic De- 

velopment, reviewed, 138-139. 

Flaubert, Gustave, (233) 

FLN, (323), 740 

Food, Development, and Politics in the Middle East, 

by Marvin G. Weinbaum, reviewed, 172-173. 

Ford Administration, 703 

The Foreign Policies of Arab States, ed. by Bahgat 

Korany and Ali E. Hillal Dessouki, reviewed, 

851-52. 

Formation des cités chez les populations sédentaires de 

l'Algérie: Kabyles du Djurdjura, Chaouia de l'Aourás, 

Beni Mezab, by Emile Masqueray, reviewed, 

357—358. 

Forum Petra Hotel, 282-3, 284 

Four Centuries of Turco-British Relations, ed. by 

William Hale and Ali Ihsan Bagis, noted, 880—881. 

France, 319, 320, 321, (318), (323)-(24), (331)-2), 

(334)(5), (337)-(8), 689, 690, 693, 756, 759, 760, 

761 

Frangi, Abdallah, Knight, Paul (tr.), The PLO and 

Palestine, reviewed, 145—146. 

Franz, Julius, (235) 

Frappat, Bruno, (338)-(9) 

French Jews, (319), (324), (334)-(5), (339) 

Freedman, Robert O. (ed.), The Middle East since 

Camp David, reviewed, (419)-(420). 

Friedman, Ina (ed. and tr.), Schiff, Ze'ev, and 

Ya'ari, Ehud, Israel's Lebanon War, reviewed, 
Thomas L., 


(421)-(423). 
G19)-20), (324)-45), 
(326)-(8), G30)-(1), (339), (340) 


Friedman, 

Frisch, Hillel, and Sandler, Shmel, 7srael, the Pal- 
estinians, and the West Bank: A Study in Intercom- 
munal Conflict, reviewed, 143—144. 

From Nationalism to Revolutionary Islam: Essays on 
Social Movements in the Contemporary Near and 
Middle East, ed. by Said Amir Arjomand, reviewed, 
866-68. 

From Prince to King, Royal Succession in the House 
of Saud in the Twentieth Century, by Alexander 
Bligh, noted, 881. 

From Time Immemorial: The Origins of the Arab- 
Jewish Conflict Over Palestine, by Joan Peters, re- 
viewed, 376—379. 

Fullerton, John, The Soviet Occupation of Afghan- 
istan, reviewed, 349—350. 

Al-Fustat, (232), (242) 


Gabriel, Richard A. (ed.), Fighting Armies: Antag- 
onists in the Middle East, A Combat Assessment, 
reviewed, 367—368. 

Galerie Semaan, (325) 

Gall, Sandy, Behind Russian Lines: An Afghan 
Journal, reviewed, 349-350. 

Gallagher, Nancy Elizabeth, Medicine and Power in 
Tunisia, 1780-1900, reviewed, 138. 

Gamaliya, (236), (243), (244) 

Gam ‘iyyat, 9, 25 
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Gans, Herbert J., (329) 

Garadzha, V.I., et al, Sovremennyi islam i 
problemy ateisticheskogo vospitaniia (Modern Is- 
lam and Problems of Atheistic Education), re- 
viewed, (431)-4433). 

Garreau plan, 323 

Gaza Strip, 236 

Geertz, Clifford, 8 

Gemayel, Amin, (279), (280), (284), (330), 765 
Gemayel, Bashir, (271), (274), (324), (330), (331), 
(338) 

General Zionists, 89 

Geneva, 250 

Geneva Conference, 701-5 passim, 712, 713, 726 
Geneva Convention, (333) 

George, Lucien, (339) 

Gerasa, 277 

German Archaeological Institute, (243) 

German Democratic Republic, 739 

Germany, Federal Republic of, 759 

Die Geschichte der “reiner Araber" vom Stamme 
Qahtán, by Manfred Kropp, reviewed, 164-165. 
Geyikdagi, Mehmet Yasar, Political Parties in Tur- 
key: The Role of Islam, reviewed 153-154. 

Ghali, Mirrit Boutros (intro.), Mémoires de Nubar 
Pasha, reviewed, 858—60. 

Ghana, 786 

Ghanoonparvar, M. R., Prophets of Doom: Liter- 
ature as a Socio-Political Phenomenon in Modern 
Iran, reviewed, (436)-4437). 

Gharaibeh, Fawzi A., The Economics of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, reviewed, 854—55. 

Gharieb, Gharieb Mohamed, and Krahl, Günther 
(eds.), Wórterbuch Arabisch-Deutsch, noted, 882. 
al-Ghashmi, Ahmad, (287), (288), (289), (290) 
Al-Ghayza, 782 

Ghidha’, 20, 21 

Al-Ghofaili, Ibrahim, 50, 55 

Girgis, Maurice (ed.), Industrial Progress in Small 
Oil-Exporting Countries: The Prospect for Kuwait, 
reviewed, (426)-(428). 

Goitein, Solomon D., A Mediterranean Society: 
The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as 
Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, 
Vol. 4: Daily Life, reviewed, 167-168. 

Golan Heights, 242, (266), 713 

Gorbachev, Mikhail, 725, 732 

Gosplan, 771 

“The Government of God": Iran's Islamic Republic, 
by Cheryl Benard and Zalmay Khalilzad, re- 
viewed, 123-127. 

Grabar, Oleg (ed.), The Illustrations of the 
Maqamat, reviewed, 871-72; (ed.), Maqarnas: An 
Annual on Islamic Art and Architecture, Vol. 2: 
The Art of the Mamluks, reviewed, (434)-(435). 
Grand Turkey Party, 75, 79 
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Grandguillaume, Gilbert, Arabisation et politique 
linguistique au Maghreb, reviewed, 838-39. 
Great Britain, 316, 322, (307), (359), 689, 690, 718, 
733, 750, 756, 759, 760, 762, 775 

Great Cemetery, (233) 

Greater Israel Movement, 93 

Greece, 750 

Greek Catholics, (271), (279), (280), (286) 

Greek Orthodox, (271) 

Green, Stephen, Taking Sides: America's Secret 
Relations with a Military Israel, reviewed, 
159-160. 

The Green Book: Guide for Living in Saudi Arabia, 
by Madge Pendleton et al., reviewed, 127—129. 
Grenada, 782 

Gromyko, Andrei, 701, 702, 703, 705, 707, 739, 740 
Guariso, Giorgio, and Whittington, Dale, Water 
Management Models in Practice: A Case Study of 
the Aswan High Dam, reviewed, 174—175. 
Guecioueur, Adda (ed.), The Problems of Arab 
Economic Development and Integration, re- 
viewed, 173-174. 

Guetta, Bernard, (336) 

Gueyras, Jean, (335), (339) 

Guide to Islam, by David Ede et al., noted, 189. 

A Guide to the Saudi Economy, by John R. Presley, 
noted, 395-396. 

The Gulf: A Portrait of Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain and 
the UAE, by John Bulloch, reviewed 352-353. 

The Gulf and the Search for Strategic Stability: Saudi 
Arabia, The Military Balance in the Gulf, and Trends 
in the Arab-Israeli Military Balance, by Anthony H. 
Cordesman, reviewed, 368—370. 

Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC), 269—70, 274, 
(299), (314) 

Gulf Polytechnic, 265 

Gulf Security into the 1980s: Perceptual and Strategic 
Dimensions, ed. by Robert B. Darius et al., re- 
viewed, (403)-(405). 

Gulf University, 265 

Gush Emunim, 92, 93, 231, 232, 233, 238 


Habbash, George, 742 

Habib, Philia, (276), (325), (332) 

Habib Bourguiba, Islam and the Creation of Tunisia, 
by Norma Salem, reviewed, 839-40. 

Haddad, Saad, (338) 

Hadramaut, 779 

Haifa, 97 

al-Hakim, Mosque of, (241) 

Haldane, Duncan, Islamic Bookbindings in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, noted, 190. 

Hale, William, and Bagis, Ali Ihsan (eds.), Four 
Centuries of Turco-British Relations, noted, 
880-881. 

Haley, P. Edward, Qaddafi and the United States 
since 1969, reviewed, 157-158. 

Halter, Marek, (335) 

Hamah, 248 

al-Hamdi, Ibrahim, (287), (289), (290), (300)-(4) 
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Hammer, Armand, 735 

Hanna, Nelly, An Urban History of Bulag in the 
Mamluk and Ottoman Periods, noted, 398. 
Harik, Iliya, and Cantori, Louis J. (eds.), Local 
Politics and Development in the Middle East, 
reviewed, 391—392. 

al-Haris, 778 

Harris, William, “The View from Zahle: Security 
and Economic Conditions in the Central Bekaa 
1980-1985,” (270)-(286). 

Hart, David, The Ait ‘Atta of Southern Morocco: 
Daily Life and Recent History, reviewed, 837-38; 
Dadda 'Atta and His Forty Grandsons: The Socio- 
Political Organization of the Ait 'Atta of Southern 
Morocco, reviewed, 356-357. 

al-Hasan, Akmad, 253 

Hawaii Ice Cream Factory, (239) 

Hawatmah, Nayif, 742 

Hawdon, David (ed.), The Changing Structure of 
the World Oil Industry, reviewed, 863-65. 

Hawsh al-Umara’, (275), (276) 

Haydar, Ali, 248, 249, 250, 252, 256 

Haydar, Muhammad, 252-3 

Haytham, Muhammad Ali, 776 

Al-Hegelan, Abdelrahman, and Palmer, Monte, 
“Bureaucracy and Development in Saudi Arabia," 
48-68. 

Helms, Christine Moss, Iraq: Eastern Flank of the 
Arab World, reviewed, 351-352. 

Hermel, (270), (281) 

Hersant, Robert, (334) 

Hersberg, Frederick, (357)-(9) 

Herut Party, 89, 93, 95, 697 

Herz, Max, (235) 

Herzl, Theodore, (334) 

Herzog, Jacob, 321, 324 

Heyd, Uriel, 312 

Higher Party School, Aden, 780 

Higher School for Youth Cadres, 780 

Hijab, 267 

Hijaz Railway, 279 

Hijazi, Ihsan, (330) 

Hillel, Shlomo, 296 

Hirschman, Albert, 773 

L'historigraphie mérinide: Ibn Khaldün et ses 
contemporains, by Maya Shatzmiller, reviewed 
165—166. 

History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muscat, by Vincenzo 
Maurizi with Robin Bidwell, noted, 189. 

A Hitch or Two in Afghanistan: A Journey Behind 
Russian Lines, by Nigel Ryan, noted, (444). 

Hizb Allah, (273), (278)-(9), (280)-(1) 

Hodges, Richard, and Whitehouse, David, Moham- 
med, Charlemagne and the Origins of Europe: 
Archaeology and the Pirenne Thesis, noted, 
192-193. 
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Hoisington, William A., The Casablanca Connec- 
tion: French Colonial Policy, 1936-1943, reviewed, 
(410)-(411). 

Holland, 321, 322, (311) 

Holy Places, 320, 321, 323, 324, 325-6, 330, 331, 717 
Holy War, by Wilhelm Dietl, tr. by Martha 
Humphreys, reviewed, 865-66. 

Homs, 758 

Honneur et Baraka: Les Structures Sociales 
Traditionelles dans le Rif, by Raymond Jamous, 
reviewed, 356-357. 

Horn of Africa, 688 

Hotel College, Amman, 285 

Hourani, Cecil, An Unfinished Odyssey: Lebanon 
and Beyond, reviewed, 374. 

The House of Sid Abd Allah: The Oral History of a 
Moroccan Family, ed. by Henry Munson, Jr., re- 
viewed, 358-360. 

Hoine, Marvine, (326), (328)-(9) 

Howell, Evelyn, Mizh: A Monograph of Govern- 
ment’s Relations with the Mahsud Tribe, reviewed, 
(399}-(400). 

Hudson, Michael C. (ed.), Alternative Approaches 
to the Arab-Israeli Conflict: A Comparative Anal- 
ysis of the Principal Actors, noted, 879. 
al-Humaidan, Amal Ibrahim Nasir, 261 
Humphreys, Martha (tr.), Dietl, Wilhelm, Holy 
War, reviewed, 865-66. 

Hunt Oil Company, (313) 

Hunter, Shireen, OPEC and the Third World: The 
Politics of Aid, reviewed, 862—863. 

Huntington, Samuel P., 70 

Hurvitz, Yigal, 90, 93, 95 

Hussein, King, 232, 233, 234-7, 242, (247), (249), 
(250), (253), (265), (268), 697, 698, 703, 704, 711, 
712, 728, 736-9 passim, 741-2, 743, 744, 765 
Hyman, Anthony, Afghanistan Under Soviet Dom- 
ination 1964-83, noted, 394. 


Ibn Battuta, (233) 

Ibn Khaldun, (233) 

Ibn Khaldun: The Birth of History and the Past of the 
Third World, by Yves Lacoste, reviewed, 384—385. 
Ibn Sina, Inati, Shams Constantine (tr.), Remarks 
and Admonitions, Part 1: Logic, noted, (443). 

Ibn Tulun, Mosque of, (232), (233) 

Idris, King, 760 

Ijtihad, 268 

Ikhwan, 271; see also Muslim Brotherhood 

The Illicit Adventure: The Story of Political and 
Military Intelligence in the Middle East from 1898 to 
1926, by H. V. F. Winstone, reviewed, 156-157. 
The Illustrations of the Maqamat, ed. by Oleg 
Grabar, reviewed, 871-72. 

Imlil: A Moroccan Mountain Community in Change, 
by James A. Miller, reviewed, 840-41. 

The Impact of Oil Revenues on Arab Gulf Develop- 
ment, by M. S. El-Azhary, reviewed, (426)-(428). 
**The Impact of Tourism on the Bedouin of Petra,” 
by John Shoup, 277-291. 
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In multiplicibus curis, 320 

In the Service of the Peacock Throne: The Diaries of 
the Shah’s Last Ambassador to London, by Parviz C. 
Radji, reviewed, 123-127. 

Inati, Shams Constantine (tr.), Sina, Ibn Remarks 
and Admonitions, Part 1: Logic, noted, (443). 
Indian Ocean, 688, 754, 771, 776, 781, 782 
Indians, 283 

The Indomitable Arab: The Life and Times of 
Abdulhameed Shoman (1890-1974), Founder of the 
Arab Bank, ed. by Abdulmajeed Shoman, re- 
viewed, 371. 

Indonesia, 786 

Industrial Progress in Small Oil-Exporting Countries: 
The Prospect for Kuwait, ed. by Maurice Girgis, 
reviewed, (426)-(428). 

Infitah, 14—15, (343), (353); see also Open Door 
Inönü, Erdal, 74, 75, 76 

Inónü, Ismet, 74, 75 

Institute for Palestine Studies, The Karp Report: An 
Israeli Government Inquiry into Settler Violence 
Against Palestinians on the West Bank, reviewed, 
382-384. 

Institute for the Blind, Bahrain, 266 

Interest Groups and Political Development in Turkey, 
by Robert Bianchi, reviewed, 151-153. 
International Conference on the Preservation of 
Islamic Cairo, (ICPIC), (241), (242), (245) 
International Monetary Fund, (304) 

International Red Cross, (276) 

International Security in Southwest Asia, ed. by 
Hafeez Malik, reviewed, 368-370. 

Intersputnik, 779 

An Introduction to the History of Modern Arabic 
Literature in Egypt, by J. Brugman, reviewed, 
872-73. 

Ioannides, Christos P., America's Iran: Injury and 
Catharsis, noted, (439). 

IRA, 784 

Iran (299), (323), 688, 706, 714, 718, 730, 750, 751, 
752, 759, 762-3, 764, 767; Articles: ‘‘The Iranian 
Connection in Israels Foreign  Policy— 
1948-1951," by Uri Bialer, 292-315; Books on, 
listed: 401, 402—3, 404, 884, 888; Books on, noted: 
396-7, 439, 881-2; Books on, reviewed: 123-7, 164, 
178-9, 350-1, (405)-(406), (436437), 833-4. 
Iran-Iraq War, 706, 721, 722, 745, 760, 763 

Iran Media Index, by Hamid Naficy, noted, 
396-397. 

“The Iranian Connection in Israel’s Foreign Policy, 
1948-1951,” by Uri Bialer, 292—315. 

Iranian Jews, 294, 295, 296, 297, 302, 307, 309, 313 
Iranian Revolution, 258, 271, 274 

Iranian revolutionary guards, (278), (279), (281) 
Iraq, 242, (289), (298)-9), (310), (314), 689, 690, 
693, 704, 708, 717—22 passim, 728, 733, 748, 750, 
751, 757, 759-60, 765, 767-70 passim, 772, 773; 
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Books on, listed: 199, 884, 886—7, 888; Books on, 
reviewed: 135, 351-2, 388-9, 857-8. 

Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, by Michael G. 
Morony, reviewed, 857-58. 

Iraq: Eastern Flank of the Arab World, by Christine 
Moss Helms, reviewed, 351—352. 

Iraqi Jews, 296, 299-300, 301, 309, 315 
Iraqi-Yemeni Joint Commission on Economic and 
Technical Cooperation, (310) 

al-Iryani, Abd al-Karim, (305), (308), (311)-(16) 
passim 

al-Iryani, Abd al-Rahman, (287), (290), (303) 
Isfahan, 748 

Iskandar, Iskandar, 257 

Islam and Politics, by John L. Esposito, reviewed, 
(429)-(430). 

“Islam and the Western Media," (340) 

Islam i obshchestvo: Opyt istoriko-sotsiologicheskogo 
issledovaniia (Islam and Society: An Essay in 
Historical-Sociological Investigation), by T.S. 
Saidbaev, reviewed, (431)-(433). 

Islam in the World, by Malise Ruthven, reviewed, 
(430)-(431). 

Islam na severnom kavkaze (Islam in the Northern 
Caucasus), by Anatolii Avkent’ev, reviewed, 
(431)-(433). 

Islam: The Political and Religious Life of a World 
Community, ed. by Marjorie Kelly, reviewed, 
(430431). 

Al-Islam wa-Tahaddiyat al-Inhitat al-Mu‘asir (Islam 
and the Challenges of the Contemporary Decline), 
by Munir Shafiq, noted, 190. 

Islami, A. Reza S., and Kavoussi, Rostam 
Mehraban, The Political Economy of Saudi 
Arabia, noted, 395—396. 

Islamic Amal, (273), (278), (280)-(1) 

Islamic Architecture, (231)-(246) 

Islamic Bookbindings in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, by Duncan Haldane, noted, 190. 

“Islamic Cairo: Endangered Legacy," by Caroline 
Williams, (231)-(246). 

The Islamic Conception of Justice, by Majid 
Khadduri, reviewed, 873-75. 

Islamic Front, (298), (315) 

Islamic fundamentalism, (261) 

Islamic Tendency Movement, 28, 36 

Ismail, Abd-al Fattah, (293)-(4), (314), 754, 776, 
787, 790, 791-2, 794, 795 i 

Ismail, Khedive, (235) 

Ismaili Shia Islam, (241) 

Israel, 283, (274), (275), (323), 689, 690, 691, 693-7 
passim, 700-14 passim, 717-21 passim, 723, 724, 
726-33 passim, 735, 739, 742, 744, 750, 751, 757, 
758, 759, 777; Central Election Committee, 91, 95; 
Foreign Ministry, 292-3, 294, 297—304 passim, 
309-15 passim; Articles: '"The Iranian Connection 
in Israel’s Foreign Policy—1948-195]," by Uri 
Bialer, 292-315; ‘‘Israeli Public Opinion: Looking 
toward a Palestinian Solution," by Gloria H. Falk,’ 
(247)-(269); ‘‘Israel’s Eleventh Knesset Election,” 
by Don Peretz and Sammy Smooha, 86-103; s‘The 


Spectre of Civil War in Israel," by Ze'ev Schiff, 
231—245; ‘‘The Vatican, Israel and the Jerusalem 
Question (1943-1984),”’ by Silvio Ferrari, 316-331; 
Books on, listed: 200, 400, 401-2, 403, 883-4, 885. 
887; Books on, noted: 186, 191, (439)-(444); Books 
on, reviewed: 133-5, 143-5, 146-7, 159-60, 162, 
179-80, 374-84, (407), (408)-(410), (421)-(423), 
834-7. 

Israel Defence Forces (IDF), 242, 244, (260), (262), 
(269) 

Israel lobby, 766 

Israel Security Planning in the 1980s: Its Politics and 
Economics, ed. by Zvi Lanir, reviewed, 133-135. 
Israel, the Palestinians, and the West Bank: A Study 
in Intercommunal Conflict, by Shmel Sandler and 
Hillel Frisch, reviewed, 143-144. 

Israeli Embassy in Washington, 294, 300, 301, 303 
Israeli occupation of Lebanon, (248), (253), (260), 
(264), (276), (277), (279), (281)-(2), (283), (309), 
(318)-419), (324)-(38) passim, 706; see also Leba- 
non 

“Israeli Public Opinion: Looking toward a Palestin- 
ian Solution," by Gloria H. Falk, (247)-(269). 
Israeli, Raphael (ed.), PLO in Lebanon: Selected 
Documents, reviewed, 162-163. 

Israeli Society and Its Defense Establishment: The 
Social and Political Impact of a Protracted Conflict, 
ed. by Moshe Lissak, noted, (441). 

"Israel's Eleventh Knesset Election,” by Don 
Peretz and Sammy Smooha, 86-103. 

Israel’s Lebanon War, by Ze'ev Schiff and Ehud 
Ya’ari, ed. and tr. by Ina Friedman, reviewed, 
(421423). 

Israeľs Nuclear Arsenal, by Peter Pry, reviewed, 
(408). 

Issawi, Charles (ed.), ‘Abbas, Ihsan (tr.), Khuri, 
Ra'if, Modern Arab Thought: Channels of the 
French Revolution to the Arab East, reviewed, 
(416)-(418). 

issittat byihkumü, 9 

Italy, (318) 

al- Ittijàh al-Islami, see Islamic Tendency Move- 
ment 


Ja‘ afari rite, 267-9 

Jabal al-Nabi Harun, 277 

Jabal Kubthah, 279 

Jabal Showbak, 277 

Ja‘ja‘, Samir, (286) 

Jamil, Naji, 253 

Jamous, Raymond. Honneur et Baraka: Les Struc- 
tures Sociales Traditionnelles dans le Rif, re- 
viewed, 356—357. 

Japan, 751 

Japanese Red Army, 754 

Jarring, Gunnar, 693, 697, 726 
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Jbeil, (286) 

Jdeita, (274) 

Jenkins, Loren, (330) 

Jerash, (277) 

Jericho, 233, 281 

Jericho Plan, 233 

Jerusalem, 232, 239, 279, 280, 281, 316-31, (253) 
Jewish Agency, 294, 295, 296, 297, 301, 309, 318, 
319 

Jewish Americans, (326) 

Jewish Defense League, 244 

Jewish Life Under Islam: Jerusalem in the Sixteenth 
Century, by Amnon Cohen, reviewed, 166-167. 
Jinnah of Pakistan, by Stanley Wolpert, reviewed, 
141-142. 

John Paul II, Pope, 316, 329, 331 

Johnson, Lyndon B., 692 

Johnson Administration, 718 

Joint Soviet-South Yemeni Economic Committee, 
778 

Jordan, 232, 233, 234-7, 238, 240, 294, 311, 320, 
321, 322, (247), (249), (250), (253), (254), (260), 
(264)-(5), (268), (290), (329), 689-93 passim, 696, 
697, 698, 702, 703, 704, 707, 708, 711, 712, 713, 715, 
716, 720, 721, 722, 724, 728, 729, 730, 734, 735, 737, 
738, 740-1, 742, 743, 751, 752, 765-6, 767; Air 
Force, 241; Army, 241-2; Articles: ‘‘The Impact of 
Tourism on the Bedouin of Petra," by John Shoup, 
277-291; Books on, listed: (446), 885; Books on, 
reviewed: 353-5. 

Jordan Express Transport and Transportation 
(JETT), 282 

Jordan: The Impact of Social Change on the Role of 
the Tribes, by Paul A. Jureidini and R. D. 
McLaurin, reviewed, 353-355. 

Jordan Valley, 232, 233, 236, 241, 242 

Jordanian Option, 234—7, (249), (254)-(5) 

Jordan's Palestinian Challenge, 1948-1983: A Politi- 
cal History, by Clinton Bailey, reviewed 353-355. 
Journal de Tehran, 297 

Journalism Quarterly, (321) 

de Jouvenal, Bertrand, (334) 

Juban, (308) 

Judea and Sumaria, 231-2, 233, 240 

Julien, Claude, (321)-(2), (336) 

June 1967 War, 38 

Jureidini, Paul A., and McLaurin, R. D., Jordan: 
The Impact of Social Change on the Role of the 
Tribes, reviewed, 353-355. 

Justice Party, 75, 76, 79, 82 


Kach Party, 91, 93, 96, 97 

Kágitcibasi, Cigdem (ed.), Sex Roles, Family, and 
Community in Turkey, reviewed, 154—155. 

Kahan Commission, 89, (319), (331) 

Kahane, Meir, 90-92, 93, 97, 243 

Kamm, Henry, (326) 

Kanafani, Aida Sami, Aesthetics and Ritual in the 
United Arab Emirates: The Anthropology of Food 
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and Personal Adornment among Arabian Women, 
reviewed, 386—387. 

Kapeliouk, Ammon, (336)-(7), (339) 

Kapuściński, Ryszard, Brand, William, and 
Mroczkowska-Brand, Katarzyna (trs.), Shah of 
Shahs, noted, 881-882. 

The Karp Report: An Israeli Government Inquiry into 
Settler Violence Against Palestinians on the West 
Bank, Institute for Palestine Studies, reviewed, 
382-384. 

Kartay, Cezmi, 76 

Kata'ib, (271), (274), (275), (280), (285), (286); see 
also Phalangists 

Kavoussi, Rostam Mehraban, and Islami, A. Reza 
S., The Political Economy of Saudi Arabia, noted, 
395-396. 

Kelly, Majorie (ed.), Islam: The Political and Reli- 
gious Life of a World, Community, reviewed, 
(430)-(431). 

Kennedy administration, 690 

Kepel, Gilles, Le Prophéte et le Pharaon: Les 
mouvements islamistes dans l'Egypte 
contemporaine, reviewed 131-132 

Keren, Michael, Ben Gurion and the Intellectuals: 
Power, Knowledge, and Charisma, reviewed, 
(407). 

Khaddam, Abdal-Halim, 248, 249, 254, 257 
Khader, Bichara, La question agraire dans le pays 
arabes: Le cas de la Syrie, reviewed, 389—391. 
Khadduri, Majid, The Islamic Conception of Jus- 
tice, reviewed, 873-75. 

Khalidi, Rashid, ‘‘Arab Views of the Soviet Role in 
the Middle East,” 716-732. 

Khalidi, Tarif (ed.), Land Tenure and Social Trans- 
formation in the Middle East, reviewed, 389-391. 
Khamis, Muhammad, (297), (298) 

Khartoum Summit, 692 

El-Khawas, Mohamed, and Abed-Rabbo, Samir, 
with Berger, Rabbi Elmer, American Aid to Israel: 
Nature and Impact, noted, 186. 

al-Khawli, Muhammad, 256 

Khayr al-Din, 29 

Khomeini, Ayatollah Ruhullah, 29, 271 

Khoury, Philip S., Urban Notables and Arab Na- 
tionalism: The Politics of Damacus, 1860-1908, 
reviewed, 149-150. 

Khrushchev, Nikita, 747 

Khuri, Ra’if, ‘Abbas, Ihsan (tr.), Issawi, Charles 
(ed.), Modern Arab Thought: Channels of the 
French Revolution to the Arab East, reviewed, 
(416)-(418). 

King, L. White, The Orakzai Country and Clans, 
reviewed, (399)-(400). 

King Hussein Bridge, 277 

King Saud University, 259, 263 

King's Highway, 279 
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Kissinger, Henry, 233, 693, 694, 696, 697-8, 700, 
701, 702, 703, 705, 707, 711 

Knight, Paul (tr.), Frangi, Abdallah, The PLO and 
Palestine, reviewed, 145-146. 

Kodmani, Bassma (ed.), Quelle securité pour le 
golfe?, reviewed, (403)-(405). 

Komsomol, 778, 780 

Korany, Bahgat, and Dessouki, Ali E. Hillal (eds.), 
The Foreign Policies of Arab States, reviewed, 
851-32. 

Kornberg, Jacques (ed.), At the Crossroads: Essays 
on Ahad Ha-am, noted, (440) 

Kostiner, Joseph, The Struggle for South Yemen, 
reviewed, 129-130. 

Kosygin, Alexi, 692, 696, 722 

Krahl, Günther, and Gharieb, Gharieb Mohamed 
(eds.), Wörterbuch Arabisch-Deutsch, noted, 882. 
Kropp, Manfred, Die Geschichte der ‘‘reiner 
Araber” vom Stamme Qahtan, reviewed, 164—165. 
Kubursi, Atif, The Economics of the Arabian Gulf: 
A Statistical Source Book, reviewed, 861-62; Oil, 
Industralization and Development in the Arab Gulf 
States, reviewed, 861-62. 

Kuniholm, Bruce R., Persian Gulf and United 
States Policy: A Guide to Issues and References, 
reviewed, (403)-(405). 

Kurds, 759 

The Kurds: An Unstable Element in the Gulf, by 
Stephen C. Pelletiere, reviewed, 135. 

Kuttab, 272 

Kuwait, 270-2, 273, (289), (290), (296), (298), 716, 
722, 151, 752, 763-4, 767, 769; Ministry of Interior, 
271; Books on, listed: (446); Books on, noted, 
190-191; Books on, reviewed: 171-2, 352-3, 
(426)-(428). 

Kuwait and the Gulf: Small States and the Inter- 
national System, by Hassan Ali Al-Ebraheem, 
noted, 190—191. 

Kuwait Fund, (311) 

Kuwait University, 271 


La‘am Party, 89 

Labor Alignment, 86-7, 88-9, 90, 92, 94, 95, 96, 98, 
100, 101, 102, 231-4 passim, 236—7, 238, 243, (247), 
(252), (253), (255), (267) 

Lacoste, Yves, Ibn Khaldun: The Birth of History 
and the Past of the Third World, reviewed, 
384-385. 

Laicité islamique en Algérie, by Henri Sanson, re- 
viewed, 841-42. 

The Land Question in Palestine, 1917-1939, by 
Kenneth W. Stein, reviewed 376-379. 

Land Tenure and Social Transformation in the Middle 
East, ed. by Tarif Khalidi, reviewed, 389-391. 
Landau, Jacob M., Tekinalp, Turkish Patriot 
1883-1961, reviewed, 846—47 tr.; (ed.), Ataturk and 
the Modernization of Turkey, reviewed, 364—365. ` 
Lanir, Zvi (ed.), Israel Security Planning in the 
1980s: Its Politics and Economics, revieaved, 
133-135. 
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Larsen, Curtis E., Life and Land Use on the 
Bahrain Islands: The Geoarcheology of an Ancient 
Society, noted, 191—192. 

Latakia, 250 

al-Lati, Ilyas, 257 

Latin American countries, 319, 324 

Laurens, Andre, (322), (333) 

Lawless, Richard, and Findlay, Allan (eds.), North 
Africa: Contemporary Politics and Economic De- 
velopment, reviewed, 138—139. : 
Layathna tribe, 279, 281-2, 285, 286, 288, 290- 
Leatherdale, Clive, Britain and Saudi Arabia, 
1925-1939: The Imperial Oasis, reviewed, 155-156. 
Lebanon, 49, 248, 249, 250, 252, 287, 300, 706, 717, 
718, 720, 722, 723, 724, 726, 727, 730, 751, 752, 758, 
764-5, 767, 768, 772; Israeli occupation, 89, 94, 95, 
239, 242-3, 734; see also Israeli occupation of 
Lebanon; Articles: ‘‘Prestige Press at War: The 
New York Times and Le Monde in Lebanon, 
August l-September 26, 1982," by Raymond 
Stock, (317)-(340); ‘‘The View from Zahle: Secur- 
ity and Economic Conditions in the Central Bekaa 
1980-1985,” by William Harris, (270)-(286); Books 
on, listed: 401, 403, (446), 886, 888; Books on, 
noted; 188: Books on, reviewed: 147-9, 162-3, 
355-6, 374, (421)-(423), 842-3. 

Lebanese Baath, (281) 

Lebanese Communist Party, (333)-(4) 

Lebanese Forces, (271), (273), (274), (276), (278), 
(280), (286), (338) 

Lebanese Front, (271) 

Lebanese National Movement, (333) 

Lee, Eve, The American in Saudi Arabia, re- 
viewed, 127-129 

Leiden, Carl, and Bill, James A., Politics in the 
Middle East (3rd ed.), noted, 194-195. 

Leila, Ali, Yassin, El Sayed, and Palmer, Monte, 
“Apathy, Values, Incentives and Development: 
The Case of the Egyptian Bureaucracy,” 
(341)-(361). 

The Letters and Papers of Chaim Weizmann. Series B: 
Papers, ed. by Barnet Litvinoff, reviewed, 836. 
Levy, David, 96 

Levy, Moshe, 96 

Lewcock, Ronald, and Serjeant, R. B. (eds.), 
San‘a’: An Arabian Islamic City, noted, 196. 
Lewis, Anthony, (326) 

Liberal Party, 89 

Liberation, 254 

Libération, (322) 

The Liberation of Jerusalem: The Battle of 1967, by 
"Uzi Narkiss, noted, 191. 

Libya, 16, 32, 44, 45—7, (289), (293), (307), (314), 
689, 704, 706, 714, 720, 721, 730, 734, 745, 751, 
752-3, 760-1, 763, 765, 766, 768, 769, 770, 772, 773; 
Books on, listed: 199, 886, 887; Books on, re- 
viewed: 138-9, 157-8, 361-2, 367-8. 
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Libyan-Moroccan pact of 1984, 46 

Liebman, Charles S., and Don-Yehiya, Eliezer, Re- 
ligion and Politics in Israel, reviewed, (408)-(410). 
Life and Land Use on the Bahrain Islands: The 
Geoarcheology of an Ancient Society, by Curtis E. 
Larsen, noted, 191—192. 

Likud, 86-7, 88-9, 92, 94, 95, 96, 99-102 passim, 
231, 232, 233, 238, 239, 242, 243, 244, (252), (260), 
(268), (326), 729 

Linant, Maurice Adolphe, 279 

Lippmann, Walter, 70 

Lissak, Moshe (ed.), Israeli Society and Its Defense 
Establishment: The Social and Political Impact of 
a Protracted Conflict, noted, (441). 

Litvinoff, Barnet (ed.), The Letters and Papers of 
Chaim Weizmann. Series B: Papers, reviewed, 
836. . 

“Living Conditions among Cairo’s Poor: A View 
from Below," by Unni Wikan, 7-26. 

Livingston Award, (330) 

Local Politics and Development in the Middle East, 
ed. by Louis J. Cantori and Iliya Harik, reviewed, 
391-392. $ 

London, 717 

Louis, Wm. Roger, The British Empire in the 
Middle East 1945-1951: Arab Nationalism, the 
United States, and Postwar Imperialism, re- 
viewed, 365-366. 

Luciani, Giacomo, The Oil Companies and the 
Arab World, reviewed, (427)-(428). 

Luxembourg, 319 

Lyon-Caén, G., (333) 


Maale Edumin, 238 

Ma‘an, 280 

Madaya, 252 

Madelain, Jacques, L'Errance et l'itinéraire: Lec- 
ture du roman maghrébin de langue francaise, 
reviewed, (438)-(439). 

Madison, James, 70 

Maghrébins en France: Emigrés ou Immigrés?, ed. 
by Larbi Talha, reviewed, 360—361. 

Mahra, 781 

Makhluf, Adnan, 248, 249, 251 

Makki, Hasan, (301) 

Malaki rite, 267-9 

Malik, Hafeez (ed.), International Security in 
Southwest Asia, reviewed, 368-370. 

El Malki, Habib, L'Economie marocaine: Bilan 
d'une décennie, 1970-1980, reviewed, 136-138. 
Mamluk dynasty, (232), (233), (239), (240), (241), 
(243), (246) 

mansif, 283 

Mansur, Ali, 309 

Ma'oz, Moshe, with Nisan, Mordechai, Palestinian 
Leadership on the West Bank: The Changing Role 
of The Mayors under Jordan and Israel, reviewed, 
144-145. 

Mapai, 293 
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Mapam, 89—90, 93, 96 

Marciano, Saadia, 96 

Marketing in Saudi Arabia, by Abdel Aziz M. 
Naba'a, noted, 192. 

Maronites, (270), (271), (273), (322), (326) 
Marriage and Sexuality in Islam: A Translation of 
al-Ghazali’s Book on the Etiquette of Marriage from 
the Ihyà, by  Madelain Farah, reviewed, 
(432)-(433). 

Martin, Lenore G., The Unstable Gulf: Threats 
from Within, reviewed, (403)(405). 

Mashariqah, Zuhayr, 249 

Masnaa, (284) 

Masqueray, Emile, Formation des cités chez les 
populations sédentaires de l'Algérie: Kabyles du 
Djurdjura, Chaouia de l'Aourás, Beni Mezab, re- 
viewed, 357—358. 

Matson, Ruth C., and Naff, Thomas (eds.), Water in 
the Middle East: Conflict or Cooperation?, re- 
viewed, (420) (421). 

Maurizi, Vincenzo, with Bidwell, Robin, History of 
Seyd, Sultan of Muscat, noted, 189. 

Maurras, Charles, (334) 

May 17 Agreement between Israel and Lebanon, 
(278), (279), (280), (283), (284) 

McFadden, John H., ‘‘Civil-Military Relations in 
the Third Turkish Republic,’’ 69-85. 

McLaurin, R. D., and Jureidini, Paul A., Jordan: 
The Impact of Social Change on the Role of the 
Tribes, reviewed, 353—355. 

MeMahon, Msg, Thomas J., 317, 321 

Mecca, 287 

Media Institute, 779 

Medical Sciences College, Bahrain, 265 

Medicine and Power in Tunisia, 1780-1900, by 
Nancy Elizabeth Gallagher, reviewed, 138. 
Mediterranean, 688, 757, 771 

A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of 
the Arab World as Portrayed in the Documents of the 
Cairo Geniza, Vol. 4: Daily Life, by Solomon D. 
Goitein, reviewed, 167-168. 

Meir, Golda, 236 

Mémoires de Nubar Pasha, intro. by Mirrit Boutros 
Ghali, reviewed, 858-60. 

The Merchants: The Big Business Families of Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf States, by Michael Field, re- 
viewed, 830-31. 
Merk, W.H.R., 
(399)-(400). 
Mestiri, Ahmed, 36 
Metalwork in Medieval Islamic Art, by Eva Baer, 
reviewed, 387—388. 

Miari, Muhammad, 91, 98 

Michael, Sami, and Arad, Shlomo, Bedouins: The 
Sinai Nomads, noted, 879-880. 

Middle East Crisis: U.S. Decision-Making in 1958, 
1970 and 1973, by Alan Dowty, reviewed, 852-53. 


The Mohmands, reviewed, 
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The Middle East since Camp David, ed. by Robert O. 
Freedman, reviewed, (419)-(420). 

Miller, James A., Imlil: A Moroccan Mountain 
Community in Change, reviewed, 840-41. 
Mitterand, Francois, 247, 253, 254, (321), (323), 
(331), (334), (337) 

Mizh: A Monograph of Government's Relations with 
the Mahsud Tribe, by Evelyn Howell, reviewed, 
(399400). 

Modern Arab Thought: Channels of the French Rev- 
olution to the Arab East, by Ra'if Khuri, tr. by Ihsan 
‘Abbas, ed. by Charles Issawi, reviewed, 
(416)- (418). 

Mohammed, Charlemagne and the Origins of Eu- 
rope: Archaeology and the Pirenne Thesis, by Rich- 
ard Hodges and David Whitehouse, noted, 
192-193. 

The Mohmands, by W. R. H. Merk, reviewed, 
(399)-(400). 

Monastir, 38 

Le Monde, (317)-(40) 

Le Monde Diplomatique, (321)-(2), (336) 

Morasha, 92, 96 

Morocco, 722, 745, 751, 752, 758, 761, 766, 767; 
Books on, reviewed, 136-9, 356—7, 358-60, 361-2, 
(410)-(411), (424)-(426), 837-9, 840-1. 

Morony, Michael G., Iraq after the Muslim Con- 
quest, reviewed, 857—58. 

Morris, Roger, (327) 

Moscow, 250, 717 

Moscow Summit, 699 

Moscow University, 779 

Mossad, 294, 296, 298, 299, 300, 301—2, 305, 307, 
308, 309, 310, 313 

Motherland Party, 75-9 passim, 81-5 passim 
Mount Aaron, 279 

Mount Hor, 279 

Mount Lebanon, (277) 

Mount Sannin, (273)-(6) passim 

Mouvement des Democrates Sociales (MDS), 36, 40 
Mouvement de Tendance Islamique, see Islamic Ten- 
dency Movement 

Mouvement de l'Unité Populaire I (MUP-I), 36 
Mouvement de l'Unité Populaire II (MUP-IY), 36, 40 
Movement for Renewal of a Zionist Society, 90 
Movement of Independent Nasirists, (334) 
Mozambique, 776 

Mroczkowska-Brand, Katarzyna, and Brand, Wil- 
liam (trs.), Kapuściński, Ryszard, Shah of Shahs, 
noted, 881-882. 

Mubarak, Husni, 246, (242), (247), (337), (341), 
(342), (347), (351), (354), (355), 728, 738 
Muhammad, Ali Nasir, see Ali Nasir Muhammad 
Muhammad Ali, (235) 

mujahedin, 755 

Mujyahid abu Shuwarib, Shaykh, (300) 
Mukhabarat, (278), (281), (283) 

Multi-National Force, 736 ^ 
Munson, Jr., Henry (ed.), The House of Sid Abd 
Allah: The Oral History of a Moroccan Fajnily, 
reviewed, 358—360. 


Mnuqarnas: An Annual on Islamic Art and Architec- 
ture, Vol. 2: The Art of the Mamluks, ed. by Oleg 
Grabar, reviewed, (434)-(435). 

Murabitin, (334) 

Muravchik, Joshua, (328) 

Murphy, Richard, 707, 724 

Musaddiq, Muhammad, (323) 

Muski, (236) 

Muslim Brotherhood, (316), 734; see also Ikhwan 
Muslims, 330, (283) 

Muslims in the Soviet Union, by Leon Ermin, re- 
viewed, (431)-(433) 

Mussawi, Husayn, (278), (281) 

mutfawwa*ün, 261 

My War Diary: Lebanon June 5-July 1, 1982, by Dov 
Yermiya, noted, (441)-(442). 

Mystique et politique: Lecture révolutionnaire du 
Coran par Sayyid Qutb, Frère musulman radical, by 
Olivier Carré, reviewed, 868-69. 

Mzali, Muhammad, 35-36 


Nab'a, Abdel Aziz M., Marketing in Saudi Arabia, 
noted, 192. 

Nabatean remains, 277, 280, 281, 283 

Nabi Chit, (279) 

Naff, Thomas, and Matson, Ruth C. (eds.), Water in 
the Middle East: Conflict or Cooperation?, re- 
viewed, (420)-(421). 

Naficy, Hamid, Iran Media Index, noted, 396-397. 
An Nahar, (281), (336) 

An Nahar al Arabi wa al-Dawali, (286) 

Al-Nahda Women's Welfare Society, Riyadh, 261 
Nancy, Michel, and Burgat, Francois, Les villages 
socialistes de la révolution agraire algérienne, 
1972-1982, reviewed, 139-141. 

Napper, Larry C., ‘‘The Arab Autumn of 1984: A 
Case Study of Soviet Middle East Policy,” 
733-744. 

Narkiss, Uzi, The Liberation of Jerusalem: The 
Battle of 1967, noted, 191. 

Nashif, Taysir, Nuclear Warfare in the Middle 
East: Dimensions and Responsibilities, noted, 
(442). 

al-Nasir, Nasir, 257 

Nasser, Gamal Abd al-, 10, (353), 695, 696, 697, 
699, 718, 756, 775, 793 

Nassibian, Akaby, Britain and the Armenian Ques- 
tion 1915-1923, reviewed, 849-50. 

National Democratic Front (NDF), (281), (288), 
(289)-(90), (291)-(7), (298), (300), (3013), (305), 
(307)-(9), (310)-(11), (312), (315), 784, 791, 795 
National Liberation Front (NLF), 775, 783, 794 
National Religious Party (NRP), 86, 90, 92, 99 
National Unity Government, (247), (261) 
Nationalist Democracy Party 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 81, 
82-83, 85 
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The Nationalization of Arabic and Islamic Education 
in Egypt: Dar al-'Ulum and al-Azhar, by Lois A. 
Aroian, noted, 193. 

Nazzal family, 281 

Nazzal's Camp, 281 

Neeman, Yuval, 244 

Neo-Destour Party, 32 

Nevis, E. C., (359) 

New Outlook, 99, (336)-(7) 

New Turkey Party, 81 

New York Times, (317)-(40) 

Newby, P. H., Saladin in his Time, noted, 195-196. 
Nicaragua, 761, 782 

Nicholls, J. R., and Elbashier, A. B. M., Export 
Marketing to the Arab World: The Importance of 
Cultural Differences, noted, 395. 

al-Nida, (336) 

Nigería, (359) 

Nijim, Basheer K. (ed), Toward the 
De-Arabization of Palestine/Israel, 1945-1977, re- 
viewed, 379-371. 

Nile, (235) 

Nile Valley, 688 

Al-Nimir, Saud, 50, 55 

Nisan, Mordechai, and Ma'oz, Moshe, Palestinian 
Leadership on the West Bank: The Changing Role 
of The Mayors under Jordan and Israel, reviewed, 
144-145. 

Nishtun, 781-2 

Nixon, Richard M., 695-6, 698, 699, 700 

Nixon Administration, 693 

North Africa, 688, 761 

North Africa: Contemporary Politics and Economic 
Development, ed. by Richard Lawless and Allan 
Findlay, reviewed, 138-139. 

North Africa: Regional Tension and Strategic Con- 
cerns, by Richard B. Parker, reviewed, 361—362. 
North Korea, 763 

North Yemen, 719, 722, 761-2, 772, 785, 795; see 
also Yemen Arab Republic 

Northern Cemetary, (241), (242), (243), (244) 
Nossiter, Bernard, (325) 

Nucleer Warfare in the Middle East: Dimensions and 
Responsibilities, by Taysir Nashif, noted, (442). 


OAS, (323) 

Ochs, Adolph, (320) 

Ochsenwald, William, Religion, Society and the 
State in Arabia: The Hijaz under Ottoman Control, 
1840-1908, reviewed, 832~33. 

October War, 756, 757 

Of Piety and Poetry: The Interaction of Religion and 
Literature in the Life and Works of Hakim Sana’i of 
Ghazna, by J. T. P. de Bruijn, noted, 194. 
Ofakim, 97 

Ogaden War, 772 

The Oil Companies and the Arab World, by Giacomo 
Luciani, reviewed, (427)-4428). 

Oil, Industrialization and Development in the Arab 
Gulf States, by Atif A. Kubursi, reviewed, 861-62. 
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Olympic Games, 1984, 782 

Oman, 721, 753, 754, 784; Books on, listed: (400); 
Books on, noted: 189; Books on, reviewed: 831-2, 
876-7. 

Ometz Party, 90, 93, 95 

OPEC and the Third World: The Politics of Aid, by 
Shireen Hunter, reviewed, 862-863. 

“Open Door,” (238); see also infitah 

Opera Square, (235) 

Oradour-sur-Glane, (334) 

The Orakszai Country and Clans, by L. White King, 
reviewed, (399)-(400). 

Organization of African Unity (OAU), 46 
L'Orient-Le Jour, (335) 

Oriental Jews, 90, 92, 96-8, 101, (267) 

The Orientation and Politicization of the Arab Minor- 
ity in Israel, by Sammy Smooha, reviewed, 
379-381. 

Orthodox Church, 717 

Osman Ahmad Osman Contractors, (240) 
Osservatore Romano, 327, 330-1 

Ottoman Empire, (232), (246), 717 

Oxford University, (325) 

Özal, Turgut, 75, 78, 79, 83, 84, 85 

Ozbiidiin, Ergun, 80, 81-82 


. Pacific Ocean, 754 

The Pact, (315) 

Le paix manquée: Le mandat d’Elias Sarkis 
(1976-1982), by Karim Pakradouni, reviewed, 
148-149. 

Pakistan, 309, 750, 755; Books on, listed: 199, 401, 
884; Books on, noted: 394-5, (442)-(443); Books 
on, reviewed: 141-3, (399)-(400). 

Pakistan’s Nuclear Dilemma: Energy and Security 
Dimensions, by Akhtar Ali, reviewed, 142-143. 
Pakradouni, Karim, La paix manquée: Le mandat 
d’Elias Sarkis (1976-1982), reviewed, 148-149. 
Palestine, 325, 326, 331, 717; Books on, listed: 399, 
400; Books on, noted: 397; Books on, reviewed: 
145-6, 166-7, 168-9, 376-9, 380-1, (412)-(413), 
(414)-(415), 853-4, 856-7. 

Palestine and the Palestinians, 1876-1983, by Pamela 
Ann Smith, reviewed, (412)-(413). 

Palestine Conciliation Commission, 321 

Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 91, 95, 99, 
233-6 passim, 239, 240, 244, 245, 255, (247), 
(260)-(1), (264), (309), (318), (319), (324)-(39) pas- 
sim, 703-7 passim, 714, 719, 721-5 passim, 728, 
729-30, 731, 732, 759, 765 

Palestine Post, 322 

Palestinian Leadership on the West Bank: The Chang- 
ing Role of The Mayors under Jordan and Israel, by 
Moshe Ma’oz with Mordechai Nisan, reviewed 
144—145. 
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The Palestinian Liberation Organisation: People, 
Power, and Politics, by Helena Cobban, reviewed, 
145-146. 

Palestinian National Council (PNC), 255, 739-44 
passim 

Palestinian Red Crescent, (333) 

Palestinians, 235, 236, 237, 238-40, 243-5, 255, 287, 
320, (248), (253), (270)-(4) passim, (281), (318), 
(328), (335), 689, 698, 701, 711—5 passim, 723, 724, 
725, 730, 731, 732, 741 

Palestinians over the Green Line: Studies on the 
Relations between Palestinians on both Sides of the 
Armistice Line since 1967, ed. by Alexander 
Schólch, reviewed, 146-147. 

Palmer, Monte, and Al-Hegelan, Abdelrahman, 
‘Bureaucracy and Development in Saudi Arabia," 
48-68; , Leila, Ali, and Yassin, El-Sayed, 
“Apathy, Values, Incentives and Development: 
The Case of the Egyptian Bureaucracy,” 
(341)-(361). 

Paris, 252, 717 

Parker, Richard B., North Africa: Regional Ten- 
sion and Strategic Concerns, reviewed, 361-362. 
A Passage to Peshawar: Pakistan: Between the Hindu 
Kush and the Arabian Sea, by Richard Reeves, 
noted, (442)-(443). 

Paul VI, Pope, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328 

Peace Now Movement, 96 

Peacekeeping on Arab-Israeli Fronts: Lessons from 
the Sinai and Lebanon, by Nathan A. Pelcovits, 
reviewed, 381-382. 

Peck, Juliana S., The Reagan Administration and 
the Palestine Question: The First Thousand Days, 
noted, 397. 

Pelcovits, Nathan A., Peacekeeping on Arab-Israeli 
Fronts: Lessons from the Sinai and Lebanon, 
reviewed, 381-382. 

Peled, Matti, 91, 98 

Pelletiere, Stephen C., The Kurds, An Unstable 
Element in the Gulf, reviewed, 135. 

Pendleton, Madge, et al., The Green Book: Guide 
for Living in Saudi Arabia, reviewed, 127-129 

La péninsule arabique d’aujourd’hui, ed. by Paul 
Bonnenfant, reviewed, 831-32. 

People’s Defense Committees, 778 

People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY), 
(288), (289)-(90), (291)-(7), (298), (305), (307)-(9), 
(310), 314, 689, 704; see also South Yemen 

Peres, Shimon, 87, 90, 231, 232, 237, (247) 

Peress, Gilles, and Sa'edi, Gholam-Hossein, Telex in 
Iran: In the Name of Revolution, reviewed, 
123-127. 

Peretz, Don, and Smooha, Sammy, ‘‘Israel’s Elev- 
enth Knesset Election,” 86-103. 

Peretz, Rabbi Yitzhak, 97 

Persian Gulf, 242, (357), (360), 688, 691, 751, 754, 
764, 776, 783, 784 

Persian Gulf and United States Policy: A Guide io 
Issues and References, by Bruce R. Kuniholm, 
reviewed, (403)-(405). © 





Persian Miniature Painting and its Influence on the 
Art of Turkey and India: The British Library Collec- 
tions, by Norah M. Titley, noted, 193-194. 

Peru, 786 

Peters, Joan, From Time Immemorial: The Origins 
of the Arab-Jewish Conflict Over Palestine, re- 
viewed, 376-379. 

Petra, 277-91; Map: 278 

Pevsner, Lucille W., Turkey's Political Crísis: 
Background, Perspectives, Prospects, noted, 882. 
Phalangists (330), (334); see also Kata'ib 
Pharaonic remains, (243)-(4) 

Philippines, 319 

Pieces of the Game: The Human Drama of Americans 
Held Hostage in Iran, by Charles W. Scott, re- 
viewed, 123-127. 

Pijpers, Alfred, and Allen, David (eds.), European 
Foreign Policy-Making and the Arab-Israeli Con- 
flict, reviewed, 855-56. 

Pius XII, Pope, 320, 321 

The PLO and Palestine, by Abdallah Frangi, tr. by 
Paul Knight, reviewed, 145-146, 

PLO in Lebanon: Selected Documents, ed. by 
Raphael Israeli, reviewed, 162-163. 

The PLO: The Rise and Fall of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, by Jillian Becker, reviewed, 
(413)-(414). 

Poale Agudat Israel, 92 

Pogany, Istvan S., The Security Council and the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict, reviewed, 381-382. 

Poland, 755 

Policy Review, (328) 

Polisario, 745, 758 

Polish Jews, 294 

Political and Strategic Issues in the Persian-Arab 
Gulf, by Sayed Hassan Amin, reviewed, 352-353. 
The Political Economy of Saudi Arabia, by A. Reza 
S. Islami and Rostam Mehraban Kavoussi, noted, 
395-396. 

The Political Environment of Economic Planning in 
Iran, 1971-1983: From Monarchy to Islamic Repub- 
lic, by Hossein Razavi and Firouz Vakil, reviewed, 
(405)-(406). 

Political Parties in Turkey: The Role of Islam, by 
Mehmet Yasar Geyikdagi, reviewed 153—154. 
Politics in the Middle East (3rd ed.), by James A. Bill 
and Carl Leiden, noted, 194-195. 

Polyakov, Vladimir, 707, 736, 737 

Ponomarev, Boris, 740 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO), 
784 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 742, 
754 

Populist Party, 75, 76, 77, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85 
Porch, Douglas, The Conquest of the Sahara, re- 
viewed, (424). 

Pouchin, Dominique, (338) 
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Pravda, 716, 740, 741 

Prescription for Conflict: Israels West Bank Settle- 
ment Policy, by Merle Thorpe, Jr., reviewed, 
382-384. 

Presley, John R., A Guide to the Saudi Economy, 
noted, 395-396. 

The Press and Foreign Policy, (317) 

“Prestige Press at War: The New York Times and 
Le Monde in Lebanon, August 1-September 26, 
1982," by Raymond Stock, (317)-(340). 

Pridham, B. R. (ed.), Contemporary Yemen: Poli- 
tics and Historical Background, reviewed, 829-30. 
Primakov, Evgeni, 707 

The Problems of Arab Economic Development and 
Integration, ed. by Adda Guecioueur, reviewed, 
173-174. 

The Problems of Plenty: Energy Policy and Inter- 
national Politics, by Peter F. Cowhey, reviewed, 
863-65. 

Progressive List for Peace (PLP), 90, 91, 96, 98-9 
Progressive Party, 89 

Progressive Socialist Party, (333)-(4) 

Le Prophéte et le Pharaon: Les mouvements islamistes 
dans l'Egypte contemporaine, by Gilles Kepel, re- 
viewed, 131-132 

Prophets of Doom: Literature as a Socio-Political 
Phenomenon in Modern Iran, by M. R. Ghanoon- 
parvar, reviewed, (436)-(437). 

Prosperity Party, 83; see also, Refah Partisi 
Provincial Leaderships in Syria 1575-1650, by 
Abdul-Rahim Abu-Husayn, reviewed, 844-45. 
Pry, Peter, Israel's Nuclear Arsenal, reviewed, 
(408). 

Public Opinion Research of Israel (PORI), (248) 
Pulitzer Prize, (330) 


Al-Qabas 253 

Qaddafi and the United States since 1969, by P. 
Edward Haley, reviewed, 157-158. 

Qadhdhafi, Muammar, 39, 40, 45—46, 706, 761 
Qadhdhafism, 40, 45 

Qadi Yahya, Mosque of, (239) 

al-Qahira, (232), (233) 

Qaitbay, Sultan, (243) 

Qalawun, Sultan, (239) 

Qarafa, (239) 

Qasim, Sahil Muslih, 738, 789, 798 

Qasr bint al-Far‘un, 280 

Qatar, 271; Books on, listed: 199, 888-9; Books on, 
reviewed: 352-3. 

Quataert, Donald, Social Disintegration and Pop- 
ular Resistance in the Ottoman Empire, 1881-1908: 
Reactions to European Economic Penetration, re- 
viewed, 169-171. 

Quelle securité pour le golfe?, ed. by Bassma 
Kodmani, reviewed, (403)-(405). 

La question agraire dans le pays arabes: Le cas de la 
Syrie, by Bichara Khader, reviewed, 389-391. 
Quran, 272 

Qutb, Sayyid, Milestones, 271 
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Rabat Conference, 233, 703 
Rabin, Yitzak, 704 
Rabinovitch, Itamar, The 
1970-1983, reviewed 355—356. 
ALRabitah, 252 

Radical Islam: Medieval Theology and Modern Poli- 
tics, by Emmanuel Sivan, reviewed, 867-68. 
Radio Cairo, 287 

Radji, Parviz C., In the Service of the Peacock 
Throne: The Diaries of the Shah’s Last Ambassa- 
dor to London, reviewed, 123-127. 

Rafi Labor, 89 

Ragette, Freidrich (ed.), The Beirut of Tomorrow: 
Planning for Reconstruction, noted, 188. 

Rais, Muhsin, 311 

Rakah, 98-99 

Ramallah, Its History and Its Genealogies (Kashf 
al-niqab ‘an al-judüd wa al-ansáb), by Azeez 
Shaheen, reviewed, (414)-(415). 

Ramazani, Nesta, “Arab Women in the Gulf," 
258-276. 

Ramazani, Rouhollah K., 767 

Raphael, Yitzhak, 295 

Rapid Deployment Force, 751 

al-Rashid, Ibrahim (ed.), Yemen Enters the Modern 
World: Secret U.S. Documents on the Rise of the 
Second Power on the Arabian Peninsula, noted, 
196. 

Rayyak, (273), (276), (277), (278) 

Razavi, Hossein, and Vakil, Firouz, The Political 
Environment of Economic Planning in Iran, 
1971-1983: From Monarchy to Islamic Republic, 
reviewed, (405)-(406). 

Razmara, Ali, 311, 312 

Reagan, Ronald, (324), (332), (333), 732 

The Reagan Administration and the Palestine Ques- 
tion: The First Thousand Days, by Juliana S. Peck, 
noted, 397. 

Reagan plan, (248), (259), (324), (330), (331), 837) 
Red Lion and Sun, 297 

Red Sea, 754, 762, 776, 781, 784 

The Red Sea: Prospects for Stability, ed. by Abdel 
Majid Farid, reviewed, 129-130 

Redemptoris Nostri, 321 

The Rediscovery of the Holy Land in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Yehoshua Ben-Arieh, reviewed, 
168-169. 

Reeves, Richard, A Passage to Peshawar: Paki- 
stan: Between the Hindu Kush and the Arabian 
Sea, noted, (442)-(443). 

Refah Partisi, 76; see also, Prosperity Party 
Regional Security in the Middle East, ed. by Charles 
Tripp, reviewed, 158-159. 

Reich, Bernard, The United States and Israel: 
Influence in the Special Relationship, reviewed, 
374—375. 


War for Lebanon, 
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Reich, Walter, A Stranger in My House: Jews and 
Arabs in the West Bank, noted, (443)-(444). 

The Reign of the Ayatollahs: Iran and the Islamic 
Revolution, by Shaul Bakhash, reviewed, 123-127. 
Religion and Politics, ed. by Myron J. Aronoff, 
reviewed, (409)-(410). 

Religion and Politics in Israel, by Charles S. Lieb- 
man and Eliezer Don-Yehiya, reviewed, 
(408){410). 

Religion, Society and the State in Arabia: The Hijaz 
under Ottoman Control, 1840-1908, by William 
Ochsenwald, reviewed, 832-33. 

Remarks and Admonitions, Part 1: Logic, by Ibn 
Sina, tr. by Shams Constantine Inati, reviewed, 
(443). 

Republican People’s Party (RPP), 74, 75, 82 

Rest House, Petra, 281-2 

Reston, James, (320) 

Revolutions and Rebellions in Afghanistan: Anthropo- 
logical Perspectives, ed. by M. Nazif Shahrani and 
Robert L. Canfield, reviewed, (400)-(401). 
Richardson, John P., The West Bank: A Portrait, 
reviewed, 382-384. 

Ricks, Thomas R. (ed.), Critical Perspectives on 
Modern Persian Literature, reviewed, (436)-(437). 
Ridwan Bey, (239) 

Rift Valley, 277, 279 

The Rise of Historical Writing Among the Arabs, by 
A. A. Duri, ed. and tr. by Lawrence I. Conrad, 
reviewed, 860-61. 

Riyadh, 54, 287 

The Road to Shaykhan: The Letters of General Wil- 
liam Hicks Pasha Written during the Sennar and 
Kordofan Campaigns, 1883, ed. by M. W. Daly, 
noted, 195. 

Rogers, J. S., (235) 

Rogers, William, 694, 696, 697, 699 

Rogers Plan, 326, 694, 695, 713 

Rogers Plan II, 696 

Roi, Yaacov, The USSR and the Muslim World: 
Issues in Domestic and Foreign Policy, reviewed, 
161. 

“The Role of the Tunisian Military in the Post- 
Bourguiba Era,” by L. B. Ware, 27-47. 

Roncalli, Mgr. Angelo, 316-7 

Rosiers, Rue des, (332), (334) 

Rouleau, Eric, (336), (339), (340) 

Rubayyi‘ Ali, Salim, 776, 787, 790, 793, 794 
Rubinstein, Alvin Z. (ed.), The Arab-Israeli Con- 
flict: Perspectives, reviewed, 375-376. 

Rugh, Andrea B., Family in Contemporary Egypt, 
reviewed 130-131 ; 

Ruthven, Malise, Islam in the World, reviewed, 
(430)-(431). 

Ryan, Nigel, A Hitch or Two in Afghanistan: A 
Journey Behind Russian Lines, noted, (444). 


Saba, Michael, The Armageddon Network, noted, 
(439440). 
Al Sabah, Shaykh Salim, 764 e 


Sabah family, 270 

Sabra, 89 

Sabra and Shatila, (253), (318)-(9), (3301), (338) 
Sadat, Anwar, 235, 240-1, 246, 271, (238), (247), 
(261), (264), (323), (343), (353), 699, 701, 704, 705, 
706, 711, 712, 716, 717, 719, 725, 728, 733, 756, 793; 
Those I have Known, noted, 397. 

Saddiqni, George, 253 

Sader, Makram, Le developpement industriel de 
l'Irak, reviewed, 388—389. 

Sa'edi, Gholam-Hossein, and Peress, Gilles, Telex in 
Iran: In the Name of Revolution, reviewed, 
123-127. 

Safinia, Reza, 309 

al-Safir, (336) 

Safire, William, (326) 

Saharan Islamic Republic, 46 

Said, Edward W., (317), (336), (340) 

Said, Muhammad Maraghai, 302, 305, 306, 310, 313 
Saidbaev, T. S., Islam i obshchestvo: Opyt istoriko 
sotsiologicheskogo issledovaniia (Islam and Soci- 
ety: An Essay in Historical-Sociological Investiga- 
tion), reviewed, (431)-(433). 

Saint Cyr, 38, 39 

Saladin in his Time, by P.H. Newby, noted, 
195-196. - 

Salafiya, 271 

Salah al-Din ibn Ayyub, (233) 

Salem, Elie, (325) 

Salem, Norma, Habib Bourguiba, Islam and the 
Creation of Tunisia, reviewed, 839-40. 

Salih, Ali Abdallah, (287)-(316), 739 

al-Sallal, Abdallah, (303) 

Salt, C. S. V. (tr.), Wiebke, Walther, Woman in 
Islam, reviewed, 392—393. 

Samaria, 236, 238, 241 

San‘a’: An Arabian Islamic City, ed. by R. B. Ser- 
jeant and Ronald Lewcock, noted, 196. 

Sanaa, (308) 

Sandler, Shmel, and Frisch, Hillel, Israel, the Pal- 
estinians, and the West Bank: A Study in Intercom- 
munal Conflict, reviewed, 143-144. 

Sanson, Henri, Laicité islamique en Algérie, re- 
viewed, 841-42. 

Sarayu al-Difaa, see Defense Companies 

Sasson, Eliahu, 311 

Saudi Arabia, 16, 255, 259-65, 269, 270, 273, 287, 
(247), (266), (288), (290)-(3) passim, (297)-(9), 
(305), (307), (309), (314), (315), (316), (360), 690, 
691, 693, 704, 707, 716, 721, 728, 735, 752, 753, 762, 
769, 784, 785, 788, 792; Article: “Bureaucracy and 
Development in Saudi Arabia," by Abdelrahman 
Al-Hegelan and Monte Palmer, 48-68; Books on, 
listed: 197-8, 199, 399, (446), 885, 890; Books on, 
noted: 192, 395-6, 881; Books on, reviewed: 127-9, 
155-7, 830-1, 831-3, 847-9. 

Saudi Communist Party, 784 
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Saudi Gazette, 261 

Sayari, Sabri, 80 

Sayyagh, Fawwaz, 253 

Sayyagh, Gabby, (286) 

Sayyida Atika, shrine of, (241) 

Scémama, Andre, (323) 

Schiff, Ze’ev, ‘‘The Spectre of Civil War in Israel,” 
231-245; and Ya’ari, Ehud, Friedman, Ina (ed. and 
tr.), Israel's Lebanon War, reviewed, (421)-(423). 
Schilcher, Linda Schatkowski, Families in Politics: 
Damascene Factions and Estates of the 18th and 
19th Centuries, reviewed, 843-44. 

Schmitter, Phillipe C., 69 

Schnall, David J., Beyond the Green Line: Israeli 
Settlements West of the Jordan, reviewed, 
382-384. 

Schólch, Alexander (ed.), Palestinians over the 
Green Line: Studies on the Relations between 
Palestinians on both Sides of the Armistice Line 
since 1967, reviewed, 146-147. 

Schuman, Robert, 320 

Scott, Charles W., Pieces of the Game: The Human 
Drama of Americans Held Hostage in Iran, re- 
viewed, 123-127. 

Second International Conference for Yemeni Devel- 
opment, (310), (311) 

The Security Council and the Arab-Israeli Conflict, by 
Istvan S. Pogany, reviewed, 381—382. 

Das Selbstverstándnis des modernen Algeriens: Die 
historisch-nationalen und islamischen elemente, by 
Helga Walter, reviewed, 841—42. 

Serjeant, R. B., and Lewcock, Ronald (eds.), 
San‘a’: An Arabian Islamic City, noted, 196. 

Sex Roles, Family, and Community in Turkey, ed. by 
Çiğdem Kájitcibasi, reviewed, 154-155. 

Seyghal, Abbas, 298, 301 

Sfax, 35 

Al-Sha‘bi, Qahtan, 776 

Shadi, Nathan, 296 

The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam; Religion, 
Political Order and Societal Change in Shi'ite Iran 
from the Beginning to 1890, by Said Amir 
Arjomand, reviewed, 350-351. 

Shafiq, Munir, Al-Islam wa-Tahaddiyat al-Inhitat 
al-Mu‘dsir (Islam and the Challenges of the Con- 
temporary Decline), noted, 190. 

Shah of Iran, 301, 305, 306, 706, 763 

Shah of Shahs, by Ryszard Kapuscitiski, tr. by 
William Brand and Katarzyna Mroczkowska- 
Brand, noted, 881-882. 

Shaheen, Azeez, Ramallah, Its History and Its 
Genealogies (Kashf al-niqdb ‘an al-judüd wa al- 
ansáb), reviewed, (414)-(415). 

Shahrani, Nazif M., and Canfield, Robert L. (eds.), 
Revolutions and Rebellions in Afghanistan: An- 
thropological Perspectives, reviewed, (400)-(401). 
al-Shami, Yahya, (294), (295), (311) 

Shamir, Yitzhak, 89, 90, 244 

Shammar tribe, 255 

al-Shara’, Faruq, 247 

Shara Mountains, 277 
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Sharett, Moshe, 293, 301 

Sharia al-Azhar, (239) 

Sharia law, 267-75 

Sharia Port Said, (239) 

Sharjah, 272 

Sharon, Ariel, 89, 233, 238, 244, Q77), (318)-(9), 
(330), (333), (337), 729 

Sharon, Flatto, 90 

Shas (Sephardi Torah Guardians), 92, 97-8 
Shatzmiller, Maya, L'historiographie mérinide: Ibn 
Khaldün et ses contemporains, reviewed 165-166. 
Shia Islam, 267-9, 271, (270), (273), (279) 

Shihabi, Hikmat, 248, 256, 257 

Shinui, 93, 96, 99, 100 

Shipler, David K., (328) 

Shoman, Abdulmajeed (ed. The Indomitable 
Arab: The Life and Times of Abdulhameed Sho- 
man (1890-1974), Founder of the Arab Bank, re- 
viewed, 371. 

Shoup, John, "The Impact of Tourism on the 
Bedouin of Petra," 277—291. 

Shtaura, (273), (280)-(5) passim 

Shuf, (279) 

Shultz, George, 707 

Sidon, 723 

Silver, Eric, Begin: The Haunted Prophet, re- 
viewed, 834-35. 

Sinai, (253) 

al-Siq, 279, 281 

Sirriyeh, Hussain, US Policy in the Gulf 1968-1977: 
Aftermath of British Withdrawal, reviewed, 
135-136. 

Sirte, Gulf of, 47 

Sisco, Joseph J., 694, 697 

Sivan, Emmanuel, Radical Islam: Medieval Theol- 
ogy and Modern Politics, reviewed, 867-68. 
Six-Day War of 1967, (253), (321), 691, 700, 756 
Smith, Hanoch, 97 

Smith, Pamela Ann, Palestine and the Palestinians, 
1876-1983, reviewed, (412}413). 

Smooha, Sammy, The Orientation and Politiciza- 
tion of the Arab Minority in Israel, reviewed, 
379-381; and Peretz, Don, ‘‘Israel’s Eleventh 
Knesset Election,’’ 86-103. 

Social Democracy Party (SDP), 74, 75, 76, 82, 83 
Social Disintegration and Popular Resistance in the 
Ottoman Empire, 1881-1908: Reactions to European 
Economic Penetration, by Donald Quataert, re- 
viewed, 169-171. 

Society for the Preservation of the Architectural 
Resources of Egypt, (SPARE), (241). 

Socotra, 754, 779 

Sokolov, Sergey, 740 

Somalia, 719, 772, 786 

Sousse, 38 

South Yemen, 720, 721, 733, 738-9, 751, 752, 753-5, 
762, 771, 772, 773; Article: "South Yemen and the 
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USSR: Prospects for the Relationship," by 
Norman Cigar, 775-795; Books on, reviewed: 
129-30, 829-30, 831-2; see also People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yenien . 

“South Yemen and the USSR: Prospects for the 
Relationship, by Norman Cigar, 775—795. 
Southern Cemetary, (239), (241), (242) 
Soviet-Afghan Treaty of Friendship and Cooper- 
ation, 755 

Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, 724 

Soviet Institute of Oriental Studies, 707 
Soviet-Iraqi Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, 
759 

Soviet Jews, 735 

The Soviet Occupation of Afghanistan, by John 
Fullerton, reviewed, 349-350. 

Soviet-PDRY Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, 
754, 776 

“<The Soviet Role in the Middle East: An American 
View," by Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., 688—715. 
Soviet-Syrian Treaty of Friendship and Cooper- 
ation, 734, 757 

The Soviet Union and Revolutionary Iran, by Aryeh 
Y. Yodfat, reviewed, 123-127. 

Soviet-Yemen Arab Republic Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation, 739-40, 762 

Soviet-Yemeni Treaty of Friendship and Cooper- 
ation, 761-2 

Sovremennyi islam i problemy — ateisticheskogo 
vospitaniia (Modern Islam and Problems of Atheis- 
tic Education),-ed. by V. I. Garadzha et al., re- 
viewed, (431)-(433). 
Al-Sowayegh, Abdulaziz, 
noted, 187. 

Spain, James W., American Diplomacy in Turkey: 
Memoirs of an Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, reviewed, 150-151. 

The Special Relationship between West Germany and 
Israel, by Lily Gardner Feldman, reviewed, 
836-37. 

“The Spectre of Civil War in Israel." by Ze’ev 
Schiff, 231-245. 

Spellman, Francis, Cardinal, 317, 318 

Der Spiegel, 251 

The State and Revolution in Iran, by Hossein 
Bashiriyeh, reviewed, 833-34. 

State, Private Enterprise, and Economic Change in 
Egypt, 1918-1952, by Robert L. Tignor, reviewed, 
132-133 

Stein, Kenneth W., The Land Question in Pales- 
tine, 1917-1939, reviewed 376-379. 

Stephens, John Lloyd, 279 

Stock, Raymond, ‘‘Prestige Press at War: The New 
York Times and Le Monde in Lebanon, August 
I-September 26, 1982," (317)-(340). 

Stone, Frank Andrews, Academies for Anatolia: A 
Study of the Rationale, Program, and Impact of 
the Educational Institutions sponsored by the , 
American Board in Turkey: 1830-1980, reviewed, 
845-46. 

Stone, Russell A., (260) ? 


Arab  Petro-Politics, 


v 


Stookey, Robert W. (ed.), The Arabian Peninsula: 
Zone of Ferment, reviewed, 368-370. 

A Stranger in My House: Jews and Arabs in the West 
Bank, by Walter Reich, noted, (443)-(444). 
Strategic Defense Initiative, 782 

The Struggle for South Yemen, by Joseph Kostiner, 
reviewed, 129-130 

Studies in the History of Transjordan, 1920-1949: The 
Making of a State, by Uriel Dann, reviewed, 
353-354. i 

“The Succession Question in Syria," by Alasdair 
Drysdale, 246257. : 

Sudan, 49, (316), (342), 719, 721; Books on, listed: 
399, 401, 886; Books on, noted: 195; Books on, 
reviewed: 363-4. 

Sudanese Communist Party, 784 

Suez Canal, 697, 699, 776 

Suez Canal Zone, (323) 

Suez War, 690, 718, 756 

Suhayl, Suhayl, 253 

Sulayman the Magnificent, 279 

Sultan Hasan, Madrasa of, (233) 

Sunalp, Turgut, 75, 77, 78, 79, 83 

Sunni Islam, 257, 267-9, 271, (270) 

Sweden, 321, 322, 323 

Syria, 233, 235, (261), (293), (307), (316), (326), 
(329), (336), 689-93 passim, 697-706 passim, 711-5 
passim, 717-28 passim, 730, 731, 734, 740-4 pas- 
sim, 750, 751, 752, 756, 757-8, 760, 763, 765~73 
passim; Army, 242, (324); palace guard, 248, 249, 
251; policy in Lebanon, (270)-(86); Special Forces, 
248, 249; Third Armored Division, 248, 249; Arti- 
cle: “The Succession Question in Syria," by 
Alasdair Drysdale, 246-257; Books on, reviewed: 
149-50, 389-91, 843-5. 

Syrian Social Nationalist Party (SSNP), (281), 
(333)-4) 


Tabataba'i, Zia ad-Din, 298, 313 

Tachau, Frank, Turkey: The Politics of Authority, 
Democracy, and Development, reviewed, (415)- 
(416). 

Taking Sides: America's Secret Relations with a Mil- 
itant Israel, by Stephen Green, reviewed, 159-160. 
Talha, Larbi (ed.), Maghrébins en France: Emigrés 
ou Immigrés?, reviewed, 360—361. 

Tami Party, 89, 92, 97 

Tanner, Henry, (330) 

Tanzim, (273) 

Tarshish road, (280), (285)-(6) 

Tartous, 757 

TASS, 707, 725, 741 

Taylor, Myron C., 317 

Tehiya, 92, 93, 96, 97, 231, 244 

Tekinalp, Turkish Patriot 1883-1961, by Jacob M. 
Landau, reviewed, 846-47. 

Tel-Aviv, 97 
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Tel Aviv University, 91 . 
Telex in Iran: In the Name of Revolution, by Gilles 
Peress and Gholam-Hossein Sa'edi, reviewed, 
123-127. 

Temple Mount, 244 

Le Temps, (321), (323) 

Le Temps Nouveau, (321) 

Ternon, Yves, and Chaliand, Gerard, The Arme- 
nians: From Genocide to Resistance, noted, 
187-188. 

Teveth, Shabtai, Ben Gurion and the Palestinian 
Arabs: From Peace to War, reviewed, 853-54. 
Thackeray, William, (233)-(4) 

Thibau, Jacques, (323) 

Third World, 746, 748, 749, 756, 770, 776, 782, 783, 
786 - 

Thomas Cook Camp, 280, 281 

Thorpe, Merle, Jr., Prescription for Conflict: 
Israel's West Bank Settlement Policy, reviewed, 
382-384, 

Those I have Known, by Anwar El-Sadat, noted, 
397. 

The Thousand and One Nights, (233) 

Tignor, Robert L., State, Private Enterprise, and 
Economic Change in Egypt, 1918-1952, reviewed, 
132-133 à 

Time Magazine, (318)-(9) 

Times, 330 

Tishrin, 725 

Titley, Norah M., Persian Miniature Painting and 
its Influence on the Art of Turkey and India: The 
British Library Collections, noted, 193-194. 
Tiyas, 757 

Tlas, Mustafa, 247, 248-9, 251-2, 253, 254, 256, 257 
Topping, Seymour, (327) i 

Toward the De-Arabization of Palestinellsrael, 
1945-1977, ed. by Basheer K. Nijim, reviewed, 
379-381. 

Towns and Townsmen of Ottoman Anatolia: Trade, 
Crafts and Food Production in an Urban Setting, 
1520-1650, by Suraiya Faroghi, reviewed, 385-386. 
Transjordan, 280 

Tripartite Declaration of 1950, 689 

Tripoli, 255, (279), 723, 730 

Tripp, Charles (ed.), Regional Security in the Mid- 
dle East, reviewed, 158-159. 

True Path Party, 76, 82-83 

Truman, Harry S, 295 

Truman Doctrine, 750 

Tudeh party, 297 

Tunis, 35, 38 

Tunisia, 758; Article: ‘The Role of the Tunisian 
Military in the Post-Bourguiba Era," by L. B. 
Ware, 27-47; Books on, listed: (447); Books on, 
reviewed: 138—9, 361-2, 838-40. 

Tunisian Communist Party, 36, 40 

Tuniso-Libyan Unity Proclamation of 1974,.46 
Turkey, 293, 299, 718, 750, 757; Constitution, 71-3; 
Grand National Assembly, 69, 72, 73, 79-80, 82, 
84, 85; National Security Council, 69, 71, 73-82 
passim, 83, 84; Presidential Council, 73; State 
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Security Courts, 71; State Supervisory Council, 72; 
Article: ‘‘Civil-Military Relations in the Third 
Turkish Republic," by John H. McFadden, 69-85; 
Books on, listed: 199, 202, 400, 402, (447), 887; 
Books on, noted: 880-881, 882; Books on, re- 
viewed: 150-5, 364-5, 385-6, (415)-(416), 845-7. 
Turkey: The Politics of Authority, Democracy, and 
Development, by Frank  Tachau, reviewed, 
(415)-4416). 

Turkey's Political Crisis: Background, Perspectives, 
Prospects, by Lucille W. Pevsner, noted, 882. 
Turner, Bryan S., Capitalism and Class in the 
Middle East: Theories of Social Change and Eco- 
nomic Development, reviewed, 850-51. 

Tyre, 723 


Ulémas, fondateurs, insurgés du Maghreb: XVII* 
siècle, by Jacques Berque, reviewed, (424)-(426). 
*Ulum al-Qu‘ran: An Introduction to the Sciences of 
the Qu'ran, by Ahmad von Denffer, noted, 398. 
Umar, Sultan Ahmad, (294), (309) i 
Umayyad Mosque, Damascus, (245) 
UNESCO 325; World Heritage List, (241), (242), 
(244) 
An Unfinished Odyssey: Lebanon and Beyond, by 
Cecil Hourani, reviewed, 374. 
Union Générale des Travailleurs Tunisiens (UGTT), 
32, 33-34, 35, 36, 40, 44 
Union Nationale de Travailleurs Tunisiens (UNTT), 
33-34 
Union of Democratic Yemeni Youth (ISHID), 778 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 247, 255, 294, 
297, 300, (297)-(9); (301); Articles: "The Arab 
Autumn of 1984: A Case Study of Soviet Middle 
East Policy," by Larry C. Napper, 733-44; '' Arab 
Views of the Soviet Role in the Middle East," by 
Rashid Khalidi, 716-32; "Arms Transfer as an 
Instrument of Soviet Policy in the Middle East,” 
by Alexander J. Bennett, 745-74; ‘‘South Yemen 
and the USSR:. Prospects for the Relationship,” by 
Norman Cigar, 775-95; ''The Soviet Role in the 
Middle East: An American View,” by Alfred L. 
Atherton, Jr., 688—715. - 
United Arab Emirates, 271, 272-4; Ministry of 
Information and Culture, 273; Books on, listed: 
885-6; Books on, reviewed: 352-3, 386-7, 831-2. 
United Nations, 10-11, 15-16, 17, 19, 292, 296, 692, 
701; General Assembly, 318-23 passim, 329; Sec- 
retary General, 308; Security Council, (325), 700, 
705, 706, 733; Trusteeship Council, 323 
United Nations Resolution 242, 692, 693, 697, 703, 
713, 736 
United Nations Resolution 338, 700, 701, 726 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
(UNSCOP), 318, 320 
United States, 38, 47, 55, 235, 238, 241, 294-5, 297, 
298-9, 301, 304, 321, 322, (248), (249), (253), (254), 
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(260), (2656), (275), (279), (280), (284), (296), 
(299), (311), (318), (321), (326), (329), (359), (361), 
716-28 passim, 730, 732, 733, 735, 737, 738, 739, 
741, 744, 746, 748, 750, 751, 756, 757, 759-67 
passim, 772, 777, 784; AID, 342; CIA, (323); Arti- 
cle: ‘‘The- Soviet Role in the Middle East: An 
American View," by Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., 
688—715. 

The United States and Israel: Influence in the Special 
Relationship, by Bernard Reich, reviewed, 374-375. 
University College for Arts and Sciences, Bahrain, 
265 

University of Al-‘Ain, 272 

University of Jordan, 282 . 

The Unstable Gulf: Threats from Within, by Lenore 
G. Martin, reviewed, (403)-(405). 

An Urban History of Bulaq in the Mamluk and 
Ottoman Periods, by Nelly Hanna, noted, 398. 
Urban Notables and Arab Nationalism: The Politics of 
Damascus, 1860—1908, by Philip S. Khoury, re- 
viewed, 149-150. 

Urbanization in Israel, by Elisha Efrat, noted, (444). 
US Policy in the Gulf 1968-1977: Aftermath of British 
Withdrawal, by Hussain Sirriyeh, reviewed, 
135-136. 

The USSR and the Muslim World: Issues in Domestic 
and Foreign Policy, ed. by Yaacov Ro'i, reviewed, 
161. 


-Ustinov, Dimitri, 738 


Vakil, Firouz, and Razavi, Hossein, The Political 
Environment of Economic Planning in Iran, 
1971-1983: From Monarchy to Islamic Republic, 
reviewed, (405)-(406). 

Vance, Cyrus, 704-5 

“The Vatican, Israel and the Jerusalem Question 
(1943-1984), by Silvio Ferrari, 316—331. 

Vatin, Jean-Claude (ed.) ^ Connaissances du 
Maghreb: Sciences sociales et colonisation, re- 
viewed, (411)-(412). 

Venice Charter of 1962, (242) 

“The View from Zahle: Security and Economic 
Conditions in the Central Bekaa 1980-1985," by 
William Harris, (270)-(286). 

Village Voice (327) 

Les villages socialistes de la révolution agraire 
algérienne, 1972-1982, by François Burgat and 
Michel Nancy, reviewed, 139-141. 

Vinogradov, Sergei, 702, 703 

de Vitoria, Francisco, (323) 

Voet, Joseph, 303, 304 


‘Voice of Lebanon, 253 


Wadi Araba, 277, 279, 283 
Wadi Musa, 280, 281, 284 
Wadi Sabra, 283 

Wadi Siyaghah, 279 . 
wahdat, 284—5 i . 
Wahhabi Islam, 261 i 
Wardan, Michael, (321) 
Warsaw Pact, 756, 758, 763 


w 
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Washington Post, (321), (327), (330) 

Weber, Max, 70 

Weinraub, Bernard, (324) 

Weizman, Ezer, 93, 99 : 

West Bank, 92-5 passim, 99, 232, 236, 237, 241, 
242, 277, (249)-(52) passim, (259), (268),.(326), 737 
The West Bank: A Portrait, by John P. Richardson, 
reviewed, 382-384. 

West Bank and Gaza, 91, 93, 233, 234, 235, 237, 
238, 240, 244, (249), (252), (253), (255)+(7), 
(260)-(1), (262)-(3), (337), 711, 713 

West Beirut, (278), (319), (324)-(5), (326)-(7), (330), 
(331), (332)-(3) 

West Germany, (311) 

Western Europe, 55, 717, 751, 762, 763, 764 
Western Sahara, 721, 722, 745 

Whitehouse, David, and Hodges, Richard, Moham- 
med, Charlemagne and the Origins of Europe: 
Archaeology and the Pirenne Thesis, noted, 
192-193. 

Whitney, Craig, (327)-(8) 

Whittington, Dale, and Guariso, Giorgio, Water 
Management Models in Practice: A Case Study of 
the Aswan High Dam, reviewed, 174—175. 

Wikan, Unni, ‘‘Living Conditions among Cairo's 
Poor: A View from Below,” 7-26. 

Williams, Caroline, ‘‘Islamic Cairo: Endangered 
Legacy,” (231)-(246). 

Wilner, Meir, 98 

Wilson, Rodney, Banking and Finance in the Arab 
Middle East, reviewed, 171-172. 

Winstone, H. V. F., The Illicit Adventure: The 
Story of Political and Military Intelligence in the 
Middle East from 1898 to 1926, reviewed, 156-157. 
Wolpert, Stanley, Jinnah of Pakistan, reviewed, 
141-142. 

Women and Community in Oman, by Christine 
Eickelman, reviewed, 876-77. 

Women and the Family in the Middle East: New 
Voices of Change, ed. by Elizabeth Warnock 
Fernea, reviewed, 877-79. 

Woman in Islam, by Wiebke Walther, tr. by 
C. S. V. Salt, reviewed, 392-393. 

Women, status of, 8-9, 22, 23-25, 258-76, (356) 
Words of Ecstasy in Sufism, by Carl W. Ernst, 
reviewed, 869. 

World Bank, (241), (304) 

World Zionist Organization, (334) 

Wörterbuch Arabisch-Deutsch, ed. by Günther 
Krahl and Gharieb Mohamed Gharieb, noted, 882. 
The Writing of History in Nineteenth-Century Egypt: 
A Study in National Transformation, by Jack A. 
Crabbs, Jr., noted, 882-883. 
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Ya'acobi, Gad, 94, 100 

Ya'ari, Ehud, and Schiff, Ze'ev, Friedman, Ina (ed. 
and tr. Israel's Lebanon War, reviewed, 
(421)-4423). 

Yahad, 93, 99, 100 

Yassin, El-Sayed, Palmer, Monte, and Leila, Ali, 
"Apathy, Values, Incentives and Development: 
The. Case of the Egyptian Bureaucracy,” 
(341)-(361). 

Yemen, 691, 718, 749-53 passim, 769 

Yemen Arab Republic, 689, 739-40, 743, 787; Cen- 
tral Planning Organization, (304), (305); Constitu- . 
ent Assembly, (291): Constitution, (291)-(1); Con- 
sultative Council, (290); General Peoples Congress 
(GPC), (302)-(3), (311)-(2), (315), (316); Local De- 
velopment Association, (300); National Dialogue, 
(311)-(2); National Dialogue Committee, (302), 
(303); National Pact, (302), (303), (311), (315), 
(316); Peoples Constituent Assembly, (301), (302); 
Presidential Advisory Council, (301), (302); Su- 
preme Yemeni Council, (314); Article: ‘‘The Ye- 
men Arab Republic and the Ali Abdallah Salih 
Regime: 1978-1984," by Robert D. Burrowes, 
(287)-(316); Books on, noted: 196; Books on, re- 
viewed: 829-30, 831-2; see also North Yemen 
“The Yemen Arab Republic and the Ali Abdallah 
Salih Regime: 1978-1984,” by Robert D. Burrowes, 
(287)-(316). 

Yemen Enters the Modern World: Secret U.S. Docu- 
ments on the Rise of the Second Power on the Arabian 
Peninsula, ed. by Ibrahim al-Rashid, noted, 196. 
Yemen Reconciliation Summit, (293) 

Yemeni General Women's Union, 780 

Yemeni Socialist Party (YSP), 754, 778, 780-1, 
787-92 passim 

Yereran, 717 

Yermiya, Dov, My War Diary: Lebanon June 
5-July 1, 1982, noted, (441)-(442). 

Yinon, Oded, 8 

Yodfat, Aryeh Y., The Soviet Union and Revolu- 
tionary Iran, reviewed, 123—127. 

Yom Kippur war of 1973, (249), (261) 

Yoshitsu, Michael M., Caught in the Middle East: 
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